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CHAPTER  I. 

OPENING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


At  no  period  since  the  Revolution, 
were  the  lights  and  shades  which  dis> 
tinguished  the  parties  in  and  out  of 
power  more  indistinct  and  fadd,  than 
they  have  been  for  some  years  past. 
Indeed,  since  the  last  accession  of 
Mr  Canning  to  power,  there  has  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  an  almost  complete  obli¬ 
teration  of  ancient  party  distinctions. 
Ministers,  by  very  rapid  strides,  had 
liberalized  their  whole  system ;  but, 
above  all,  they  had  succeeded  in  con¬ 
vincing  the  people  of  their  anxious  de¬ 
sire  to  lessen  the  public  burdens,  by 
every  safe  and  practicable  measure  of 
economy  and  retrenchment.  Real  prac¬ 
tical  evils,  whedier  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  or  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  instead  of  being  defended 
or  palliated,  were  discouraged  or  re¬ 
medied  by  them  ;  and,  instead  of  re¬ 
sisting  every  proposed  measure  which 
partook  of  the  nature  of  change — fixing 
the  country  down  to  a  point  beyond 
which  it  could  not  advance,  they  gave 
full  scope  and  encouragement  to  the 
temperate  apirit  of  real  improvement. 
By  their  measures,  in  short,  sq  conge¬ 
nial  lo  the  feelings  of  the  well-informed 


of  all  classes,  they  had  conciliated  and 
gained  the  support  of  public  opinion ; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  in  the  midst  of 
distress,  arising  from  the  deiwessioa  of 
trade,  more  general  and  intense  dian 
had  ever  before  afflicted  the  nation, 
not  a  murmur  of  disaffection  was  to  be 
heard  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
another. 

,  A  Ministry  so  popular  had  nothing 
to  dread  from  the  efforts  of  Oppo¬ 
sition.  It  had  long  been  apparent 
that,  from  causes  which  already  have 
been  sufficiently  investigated,  the  Op¬ 
position  could  liave  no  rational  hopes, 
either  from  its  connexion  with  the 
aristocracy,  any  hold  it  possessed  of 
the  public  mind,  or  any  possible  par¬ 
liamentary  strategy,  of  supplanting 
the  party  in  power.  So  conscious  was 
the  Opposition  itself  of  this^  that  in 
1819,  in  an  evil  hour,  it  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Ultra-Reform  or  Ra¬ 
dical  party,  with  the  idea  that  popular 
fury  might  effect  for  the  party  what  the 
inclinations  of  the  Monarch,  and  the 
good  sense  of  the  nation  forbade. '  But, 
since  then,  the  paternal  spirit  of  tlie 
Government  ha<l  operated  a  mighty . 
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change  in  the  minds  of  the  populace, 
who  had  deserted  the  standard  of  the 
Opposition,  and  gone  over  to  that  of 
the  Ministry ;  and  the  former  party 
now  stood  alone,  without  a  single  ef¬ 
fective  ally.  Its  occupation,  as  an 
Opposition,  was  confined  to  urging 
sweeping  improvements,  which  could 
not  be  undertaken  without  imminent 
hazard,  and  to  cliuming  credit  as  being 
the  originators  of  every  liberal  mea¬ 
sure  brought  forward  under  Ministe¬ 
rial  auspices.  In'  general,  however, 
the  Opposition  gave  a  cordial,  and,  at 
least  apparently,  disinterested  support 
to  Ministers ;  to  account  for  which,  we 
must  notice  a  great  political  change 
which,  ever  since  the  peace,  had  been 
silently  operating  in  the  opinions  of 
the  people. 

While  ancient  distinctions  were  fast 
disappearing,  the  nation  at  large  was 
gradually  dividing  itself  into  two  new 
and  very  opposite  parties,  which  we, 
in  conformity  to  common  parlance, 
shall  denominate  the  Liberal  and  Anti- 
Idberal  party; — the  former  being  in¬ 
tent  upon  such  changes  in  our  institu¬ 
tions  as,  in  their  judgment,  would  be 
prudent  and  salutary  ;  the  other  having 
a  more  than  Locrian  antipathy  to,  and 
a  sort  of  instinctive  dread  of  all  changes 
whatever.  The  latter  are,  necessarily, 
the  cLampions  of  every  existing  abuse, 
and  of  every  antiquated  absui^ity,  no 
matter  how  revolting  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind ;  and  apply,  in  all 
cases,  the  poet’s  maxim  with  regard  to 
the  dispensations  of  Providence,  ‘‘  what¬ 
ever  is,  is  right,”  to  the  political  arrange¬ 
ments  of  society.  In  their  horror  of 
innovation,  they  forget  that  the  insti¬ 
tutions  and  usages  they  defend  are 
only  innovations  upon  others  still  more 
ancient;  that  but  for  changes  society 
never  would  have  been  moulded  into 
its  present  form ;  and  that  if  maxims 
are  to  be  venerated  in  proportion  to 
their  antiquity,  we  must  seek  for  the 
htau  ideal  of  government  in  the  savi^e 


state.  They  deride,  too,  all  tlieories 
in  government  and  political  economy ; 
forgetting  that  there  is  no  existing  po¬ 
sitive  law  or  rule  whatever,  which  is 
not  bottomed  on  some  theory  or  other. 
Before  any  society  became  artificial, 
its  members  must  have  been  theorists  ; 
for  why  did  they  subject  themselves 
to  regulations  at  all,  but  upon  the 
theory  that  such  regulations  would  con¬ 
duce  to  their  common  advantage  ?  It 
is  very  remarkable — and  we  would 
have  the  Anti-Liberals  to  reflect  upon 
it — that  when  a  nation  first  venturea 
upon  experiments  in  political  economy, 
to  procure  to  itself  advantages  which 
would  not  accrue  to  it  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  it  is  sure  to  err  more 
egregiously  than  if  it  trusted  to  the 
suggestions  of  its  own  common  sense. 
This  is  very  easily  accounted  for.  The 
rulers  of  a  semi-civilized  country  are 
very  apt  to  imagine,  that  there  are  ar¬ 
cana  in  the  art  of  governing  beyond  the 
ken  of  ordinary  mortals ;  and,  on  the 
most  crude  and  undigested  specula¬ 
tions  of  utility,  they  set  about  con¬ 
straining  everything  out  of  its  natu¬ 
ral  channel,  in  order  to  produce  ar¬ 
tificially  most  mighty  results.  Con¬ 
sider  what  were  the  commercial  regu¬ 
lations  of  England,  in  the  time  of 
the  Pkntagenets,  and  say,  whether 
the  must  savage  tribe  of  South  Sea 
islanders,  who  barter  their  pigs  and 
poultry  for  the  veriest  baubles,  are  so 
absurdly  governed,  in  matters  of  com¬ 
merce,  as  England  was  at  the  period 
we  have  alluded  to  !  •  However,  it  is 
the  very  theories  founded  in  semi-bar¬ 
barous  times,  that  our  Anti-Liberals, 
by  decrying  all  theories,  would  wish 
to  perpetuate.  If  the  political  economy 
of  modern  times  has  credit  for  any  one 
thing  in  particular,  it  is  for  having  up¬ 
rooted  the  theories  engendered  by  the 
pseudo-wisdom  of  barbarous  ages,  and 
tlie  equally  spurious  philosophy  which 
succeeded  it ;  and  for  having  referred 
the  utility  of  all  regulations  to  the 
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standard  of  common  sense  and  ezpe*  who  had  been  adopted  into  office  since 
rience.  That  modem  political  economy  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  rero- 
is  marked  by  a  certain  degree  of  fa-  Intionary  war,  with  the  stupendous  in- 
naticism  and  folly,  we  do  not  deny —  cidents  connected  with  which,  and  cal- 
that  it  is  so  marked,  we  shall  soon  have  culations  regarding  its  final  result,  their 
occasion  to  assert;  but  here  lies  the  minds  had  been  wholly  engrossed, 
most  extraordinary  error  of  the  Anti-  Even  had  they  had  any  natni^  apti- 
Liberal  party,  that,  while  at  perfect  tude  for  acquiring  the  art  of  govera- 
liberty  to  reject  both,  they,  while  af-  ing,  which  is  much  to  be  doubted,  the 
fecting  to  contemn  all  theories,  most  nature  of  their  education  had  pervcrt- 
pertinaciously  and  bigotedly  (reason  ed  or  destroyed  it.  Their  maxims  of 
not  in  the  least  influencing  their  choice)  government,  whether  in  peace  or  war, 
adhere  to  such  only  as  were  elabora-  seemed  to  be  summed  up  in  the  single 
ted,  when  governments,  most  imper-  word  coercion.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  no 
fectly  informed,  began,  for  the  first  single  instance  did  they  ever  display  the 
time,  and  without  the  necessary  data,  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  science 
to  speculate  upon  the  subjects  which  or  the  systems  which  it  was  their  custom 
pertain  to  the  science  of  Government,  to  deride ;  and  it  could  not  but  be  re- 
and  absolutely  reject  those  which  per-  marked  by  the  public,  that,  with  all  their 
sons  in  modern  times,  availing  them-  horror  of  innovation,  they  had  never  re¬ 
selves  of  the  accumulated  experience  sisted,  but,  on  the  contrary^  been  at  all 
of  ages,  and  with  more  matured  reflec-  times  the  foremost  to  propose  and  advo- 
tion,  have  attempted  to  establish — not  cate  any  change  (whether  salutary  or 
that  such  theories  are  false,  but  simply  not,  is  not  at  present  the  question,) 
because  they  are  new.  which  had  a  tendency  to  impair  a  popn- 

It  may  be  seriously  questioned,  lar  privilege,  however  ancient,  or  to  give 
whether  a  party,  professing  dogmas  so  a  new  increase  to  the  Crown’s  influence 
irrational  and  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  or  prerogative.  Add  to  all  this,  the 
advancement,  which  is  the  animating  whole  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
principle  of  a  free  state,  would  ever  Lord  Eldon,  were  men  of  the  slender- 
have  attained  much  consideration,  had  est  natural  talents :  and  the  all-engross- 
it  not  been  that  it  had  its  represents-  ing  cares  of  his  judicial  office,  it  must 
tives  and  champions  in  the  Cabinet,  as  be  admitted,  had  disqualified  him  for 
the  Liberal  party  had  also  its.  In  truth,  being  a  statesman,  and  made  him  a  bigot, 
between  the  two  parties  the  Cabinet  The  Liberal  party  in  the  Cabinet, 
was  fairly  divided ;  and  the  preponder-  again,  included  and  was  headed  by  indi- 
ancc  of  either  had  become  an  object  of  vidualsof  the  most  distinguished  talents 
the  same  importance  and  concern  to  the  nation  could  boast  of— Mr  Canning 
the  nation,  as  the  relative  strength  of  and  Mr  Huskisson,  men  of  comprehen- 
the  Whig  and  Tory  parties  used  to  be  sive  and  vigorous  minds,  exempt  from 
formerly.  It  was  evident  that  the  two  the  common  prejudices  of  caste  and  par- 
Ministerial  parties  could  not  long  co-  ty;  and  whose  bearings  were  all  towards 
here ;  and  tltat  on  eitlier  obtaining  a  the  side  of  civil  and  religions  liberty, 
decided  ascendency,  the  one  set  of  prin-  the  connexion  between  which  and  a 
ciples  would  necessarily  vanquish  the  nation’s  prosperity,  they  perceived  and 
other.  were  sensible  of.  In  short,  their  pria- 

Of  the  Anti-Liberal  party  in  the  Ca-  ciples  and  sentiments  may  be  descri- 
binet,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  bed  as  being  truly  and  essentially  Ehtg- 
Lord  Chancellor,  it  may  lie  observed  lish. 

that  most  of  its  members  were  men  It  was  objected  to  these  statesnsen, 
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muticalatly  Mr  Haskisson,  tlmt'tbey 
had  become  disciples  of  a  certain  school 
of  political  economy,  the  dogmatism 
and  extravagance  of  some  of  whose 
doctrines — their  untenable  nature,  so 
revolting  to  all  established  opinions, 
had  justly  brought  it  into  discr^it  and 
ridicule.  Its  upholders,  in  the  vain  de¬ 
sire  of  transcending  in  ingenuity  those 
whohad  preceded  them,wereconstantly 
inventing  new  theories,  most  irreconcil¬ 
able  with  each  other,  and  opposed  to 
the  every-day  observations  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  At  the  bottom  of  all  their 
speculations,  there  seemed  to  be  this 
strange  posttUatum,  that  man  was  a 
being  purely  of  reason,  without  any 
heart,  and  possessed  at  most  of  only 
the  passion  or  instinct  of  selfishness. 
It  never  occurred  to  them  that  man  has 
a  variety  of  passions  and  affections, 
which  it  would  he  impeaching  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Author  of  his  being  to  sup¬ 
pose  he  could  divest  himself  of,  with 
advantage  to  himself ;  and  that  these 
not  un^quently  turn  awry,  control, 
and  even  subdue,  his  selfishness;  and  at 
all  times  will  and  must  materially  in¬ 
fluence  the  conduct  and  course  of  hu¬ 
man  affieurs.  By  them,  therefore,  were 
mankind  addressed  as  a  set  of  beings 
altogether  intellectual,  only  that  they 
were  inspired  with  selfishness,  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  which  was  made  to  con¬ 
stitute  their  summum  bonum  on  earth ; 
all  as  if  society  had  never  profit¬ 
ed  by  the  disinterestedness,  the  pa¬ 
triotism,  or  any  of  the  other  virtues 
apringing  from  the  affections  of  its 
members.  With  such  opinions  of  man- 
liind,  these  economists  conceived  that 
they  could  be  brought  to  renounce, 
without  reluctance,  ^1  their  precon¬ 
ceived  opinions,  (feelings  and  attach¬ 
ments  they  were  supposed  to  be  with¬ 
out,)  at  the  mere  ^at  of  philosophy ; 
end,  from  deference  to  the  same  autho¬ 
rity,  and  in  despite  of  all  previous  ha¬ 
bits,  at  once  to  abjure  ancient  theories 
and  systems,  and  reconcile  themselves 


to  new  and  untried  ones.  Another 
great  error  of  the  sect  was,  that  all 
their  maxims  were  unqualified  and  ab¬ 
solute,  they  making  no  allowance  for 
the  force  of  circumstances,  ariung  out 
of  the  artificial  arrangements  of  society, 
by  which  principles,  the  very  truest  in 
the  abstract,  must  occasionally  be  con¬ 
trolled,  if  both  danger  to  the  state  and 
injustice  to  individuals  are  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed ;  and  their  doctrines  being  thus  unsafe 
and  uncompromising,  were  utterly  im¬ 
practicable. 

It  was  under  the  tutelage  of  this  fa¬ 
natical  sect,  as  we  said  before,  that  Mr 
Canning  and  Mr  Hnskisson  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  placed  themselves — an 
imputation  which  had  no  other  ground 
to  rest  upon  than  the  ignorance  and 
bigotry  of  their  opponents ;  for  nothing 
could  be  more  remote  and  foreign  than 
an  addiction  to  new-fangled  doctrines 
and  theories  was  to  the  character  of  these 
two  statesmen,  whose  public  lives  had 
been  spent  almost  entirely  in  combating 
the  many  specious  novelties  in  politi¬ 
cal  science,  which  the  spirit  of  the  times 
had  engendered.  In  two  points  only 
did  they  agree  witli  the  new  school — 
in  not  believing  that  the  whole  of  our 
system  was  absolutely  perfect,  and  in 
believing  that  it  admitted  of  some  safe 
and  salutary  improvements;  points  upon 
which  persons  may  conscientiously 
agree,  while  they  as  conscientiously  dif¬ 
fer  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
defects,  and  also  as  to  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  remedies. 

There  was  a  middle  party  in  the  Ca¬ 
binet,  by  which  alone  the  two  antago¬ 
nist  portions  of  it  were  held  together 
in  unnatural  union.  It  may  be  said  to 
have  entirely  consisted  of  the  Premier, 
Lord  Liverpool,  and  the  Home  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mr  Peel,  who,  though  classed,  in 
common  parlance,  with  the  Anti-Liberal 
party,  chiefly  from  their  hostility  to  Ca- 
tliolic  Emancipation,  possessed  a  vigour 
of  understanding  which  rejected  the 
puerilities  of  their  Anti-Liberal  col- 
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leagues ;  and,  in  must  coutruverted 
questions,  whether  of  domestic  or  fo¬ 
reign  policy,  they  supported  the  views 
of  the  Liberal  puty.  By  this  support, 
,that  party  obtained  the  virtual  ascend¬ 
ency,  and  were  enabled  to  give  a  tone 
of  their  own  to  the  general  measures  of 
(ievemment. 

The  Whigs,  as  we  observed  before, 
lieing  estranged  in  affection  both  from 
the  Crown  and  the  people,  had  their 
whole  hopes  concentrated  in  the  chance 
of  some  open  schism  between  the  two 
parties  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  the  natural 
course  fur  them  to  pursue,  was  to 
strengthen  the  Liberal  one,  whose  prin¬ 
ciples  best  accorded  with  their  own,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  ultimate  discom- 
Atnre  of  the  Anti-Liheral  one,  between 
whom  and  themselves  there  were  irre¬ 
concilable  differences  both  of  opinion 
and  sentiment.  In  supporting  the  Mi¬ 
nistry,  then,  in  its  general  policy,  they, 
in  fact,  only  supported  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties  composing  i^  and  secretly,  but  very 
effectually,  combate<l  the  other. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  when 
Parliament  met  on  2d  February.  It 
was  opened  by  Commission  ;  on  which 
occasion  Lord  Gifford,  (the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  being  absent,  from  indisposition,) 
as  one  of  the  Commissioners,  delivered 
the  following  speech  to  both  Houses  : 

**  Jify  Lords  and  Gentlemenj 

**  We  are  commanded  by  his  Majesty 
to  inform  you,  that  his  Majesty  has 
seen  with  regret  the  embarrassment 
which  has  occurred  in  the  pecuniary 
transactions  of  the  country  since  the 
close  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament. 

“  This  embarrassment  did  not  arise 
from  any  political  events,  either  at 
home  or  abroad.:  it  was  not  produced 
by  any  unexpected  demand  upon  the 
public  resources,  nor  by  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  any  interruption  to  the  general 
tranquillity. 

"  Some  of  the  causes  to  which  this 
evil  must  be  attributed  lie  withotit  the 


reach  of  diiei't  Parliamentary  interpo¬ 
sition,  nor  can  a  security  against  the 
recurrence  of  them  be  found,  unless  in 
the  experience  of  tlie  sufferings  whicli 
they  have  occasioned. 

“  But  to  a  certain  portion  of  this 
evil,  correctives  at  least,  if  not  effectual 
remedies,  may  be  applied;  and  his 
Majesty  relies  upon  your  wisdom  to 
devise  such  measures  as  may  tend  to 
protect  both  private  and  public  inte¬ 
rests  against  the  like  sudden  and  vio¬ 
lent  fluctuations,  by  placing  on  a  more 
firm  foundation  the  currency  and  circu¬ 
lating  credit  of  the  country. 

“  His  Majesty  continues  to  receive 
from  his  Allies,  and  generally  from  all 
Foreign  Princes  and  States,  the  strong¬ 
est  assurances  of  their  friendly  disposi¬ 
tion  towards  his  Mqjesty.  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  on  his  part  is  constant  and  un¬ 
wearied  in  his  endeavours  to  reconcile 
conflicting  interests,  and  to  recommend 
and  cultivate  peace  both  in  the  Old 
World  and  in  the  New. 

“  His  Majesty  commands  us  to  in¬ 
form  you,  that,  in  pursuance  of  this 
policy,  his  Majesty^s  mediation  has 
been  successfully  employed  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  crowns 
of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  by  which  the 
relations  of  friendly  intercourse,  long 
interrupted  between  two  kindred  na¬ 
tions,  have  been  restored,  and  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Brazilian  eII^>ire  has 
been  formally  acknowledged. 

“  His  Majesty  loses  no  opportunity 
of  giving  effect  to  the  principles  of  trade 
and  navigation,  which  have  received 
the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  of  es¬ 
tablishing  them,  as  &r  as  possible,  by 
engagements  with  foreign  powers. 

“  His  Majesty  has  directed  to  be 
laid  before  yon  a  copy  of  a  Conven¬ 
tion,  framed  on  these.  princ^)le8,  which 
has  recently  been  conclude  between 
his  Majesty  and  die  King  of  France ; 
and  of  a  similar  Convention,  with  the 
free  Hanseatic  cities  of  Lubeck,  Bre¬ 
men,  and  Hamburgh. 
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Hia  Majesty  has  likewise  directed 
to  be  laid  before  you  a  copy  of  a  treaty 
of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
concluded  between  bis  Majesty  and  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  the  ratifications 
of  which  have  been  exchanged  since 
the  close  of  the  last  session.  For  the 
carrying  into  effect  some  of  the  stipu¬ 
lations  of  this  treaty,  bis  Majesty  will 
have  need  of  ^our  assistance. 

“  His  Majesty  regrets  that  he  has 
not  to  announce  to  you  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  in  India ;  but  the  ope- 
-rations  of  the  last  campaign,  through 
the  bravery  of  the  forces  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  and  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  their 
commanders,  have  been  attended  with 
uniform  success ;  and  his  Majesty  trusts 
that  a  continuance  of  the  same  exer¬ 
tions  may  lead,  at  no  distant  period,  to 
an  honourable  and  satisfactory  pacifi¬ 
cation. 

**  His  Majesty’s  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  consideration  of  several 
measures,  recommended  in  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament,  for  improving  the 
condition  of  Ireland. 

“  The  industry  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  his  Majesty  has  the 
satisfaction  of  acquainting  you,  is  in  a 
course  of  gradual  and  general  advance¬ 
ment — an  advancement  mainly  to  be 
attributed  to  that  state  of  tranquillity 
which  now  happily  prevails  throughout 
all  the  provinces  of  Ireland. 

**  Gentlemen  tftke  House  ofCommonSj 

“  His  Majesty  has  directed  the  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  year  to  be  prepared  and 
laid  before  you. 

**  They  have  been  framed  with  an 
anxious  desire  to  avoid  every  expendi¬ 
ture  beyond  what  the  necessary  de¬ 
mands  of  the  public  service  may  re¬ 
quire. 

**  His  Majesty  has  the  satisfaction 
of  informing  you,  that  the  produce  of 
the  revenue,  in  the  last  year,  has  folly 


justified  the  expectations  entertained 
at  the  commencement  of  it. 

*’  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 

“  His  Majesty  deeply  laments  the 
injurious  effects  which  the  late  pecu¬ 
niary  crisis  must  have  entailed  upon 
many  branches  of  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
but  his  Majesty  confidently  believes, 
that  the  temporary  check  which  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures  may  at  this 
moment  experience,  will,  under  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  neither 
impair  the  great  sources  of  our  wealth, 
nor  impede  the  growth  of  national  pros¬ 
perity.” 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of 
Verulam,  in  rising  to  move  the  address, 
observed,  that  on  all  material  points, 
the  state  of  the  nation  afforded  suffici¬ 
ent  grounds  for  congratulation.  What¬ 
ever  unfavourable  circumstances  he  had 
to  notice,  were  of  a  temporary  nature ; 
he  had  no  long  series  of  national  cala¬ 
mities  to  deplore,  no  protracted  war  to 
lament.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  that  there  should  be  no  disagree¬ 
able  feature  in  the  picture.  “  Man  is 
bom  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fiy  up¬ 
ward,”  and  every  state  of  things  was 
liable  to  uncertainty  and  change.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  first  topic  of  the  Speech, 
and  the  first  to  which  he  should  al¬ 
lude,  related  to  the  late  extraordinary 
and  unexpected  panic,  which  had  oo 
enrred  in  the  pecuniary  transactions  of 
the  country.  It  was  the  more  unexpect¬ 
ed,  because  it  occurred  at  a  moment 
when  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ap¬ 
peared  at  its  hei^t,  and  when  money 
abounded  to  an  uncommon  extent.  It 
seemed  easy  to  obtain  money  for  any 
purpose,  and  be  believed  it  was  tbe 
difficulty  which  capitalists  experienced 
in  obtaining  adequate  interest  for  their 
money,  which  had  led  to  the  wild  spe¬ 
culations  which  had  taken  place.  Their 
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lurdsbipa,  he  obeerved,  ought  to  turn 
their  attention  speedily  to  ^the  great 
objects  reci>mtDended  by  his  Majesty 
—the  placing  the  credit  of  the  coun¬ 
try  on  a  more  firm  foundation.  The 
termination  of  hostilities  in  India  has 
not  been  announced.  This  war  had 
not  for  its  object  any  extension  of  our 
empire  in  India ;  its  only  purpose  was 
to  obtain  secure  and  honourable  peace. 
The  improving  state  of  Ireland  offered 
a  further  topic  for  congratulation,  as 
did  also  his  Majesty’s  assurance,  that 
his  Majesty  continued  to  receive  from 
his  allies,  and  generally  from  all  fo¬ 
reign  powers,  assurances  of  a  friendly 
disposition. — The  noble  eati  concluded 
by  moving  an  address,  congratulating 
his  Majesty  on  the  statements  contfun- 
ed  in  his  Speech. 

Lord  Sheffield  seconded  the  address. 

Lord  King  observed  that  the  causes 
of  the  present  embarrassments  were  in 
some  degree  to  be  attributed  to  the 
government,  in  a  greater  degree  to  the 
country  banks,  and  in  a  still  greater 
to  the  Bank  of  England.  He  blamed 
the  government  for  having  by  tbeir 
measures  .extended  the  circulation  of 
LI  and  L.2  notes ;  he  blamed  them  for 
listening  to  the  buikers,  and  acceding 
to  the  Small  Note  bill ;  but  the  Bank 
of  England  was  most  to  blame.  Un¬ 
der  the  present  system  the  Bank  was 
s  machine,  the  effects  of  which  must 
necessarily  be  mischievous.  The  Bank 
was  much  too  vast  to  be  rightly  con¬ 
ducted.  If  their  lordships  looked  back 
to  what  had  happened,  they  would  find 
that  the  Bank  had  been,  if  not  princi- 
pals,  accessories  in  every  pecuniary 
embarrassment.  At  the  end  of  1824, 
and  the  beginning  of  1825,  the  Bank 
very  considerably  increased  their  is¬ 
sues.  For  this  he  had  the  authority 
of  Mr  Tooke,  as  given  in  the  book 
lately  published  by  that  gentleman. 
The  average  of  the  weekly  returns  for 
each  of  the  three  years,  ending  in  April, 
1825,  were  there  stated  as  follows : — 


April,  1823  .  .  £17,760,473 
April,  1824  .  .  19,011,575 

April,  1825  .  .  20,881,123 

It  thus  appeared  that  an  increase  in 
the  banking  circulation  of  3  millions  had 
taken  place  in  the  year  ending  in  April 
1825,  as  compared  with  the  circulation 
in  tlie  year  ending  April  1823.”  He 
believed  the  noble  lord  (Liverpool) 
would  very  willingly  put  down  this  sys¬ 
tem,  but  the  fact  was,  the  Bank  was  too 
strong  for  him  ;  and  besides,  the  coun¬ 
try  gentlemen  wished  to  keep  up  their 
rents  and  prices,  but  they  could  not 
do  this  without  the  small  notes,  and 
these  the  noble  lord  durst  not  refuse 
to  them.  The  fact  was,  the  present 
ministers  did  not  possess  the  power 
and  vigour  of  the  man  in  whose  foot¬ 
steps  they  pretended  to  follow.  They 
had  heard  much  of  jobs,  but  the  corn 
laws  were  the  most  enormous  job  in 
the  whole  history  of  misrule.  There 
was  the  West  India  job,  but  that  only 
made  sugar  dearer.  Then  there  was  the 
East  India  job,  which  once  monopo¬ 
lized  all  the  trade  of  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  seas.  But  neither  of  those  jobs 
equalled  this.  The  Bourbons  had  al¬ 
ways  been  famed  for  their  monopolies, 
but  all  their  monopolies  were  as  no¬ 
thing  to  the  monopoly  of  the  landed 
interest  of  England.  It  was  worthwhile 
to  observe,  that  the  government  of  this 
country  and  their  lordships  were  never 
slow  in  punishing  the  breakers  of  ma¬ 
chines.  Why  were  they  so  ?  Because 
they  knew  that  machines  rendered  la¬ 
bour  cheap.  But  if  it  were  good  to  have 
machines  for  that  purpose,  it  was  alse 
good  to  have  cheap  food.  In  his  opi¬ 
nion,  nothing  bnt  a  revision  of  the  corn 
laws  could  extend  and  perpetuate  the 
prosperity  of  the  country. — His  lord- 
ship  concluded,  by  moving  that  a  par»> 
graph  be  added  to  the  address,  pledg¬ 
ing  the  House  to  revise  the  present 
corn  laws,  as  the  beet  means  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom. 
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Earl  Grosvenor  saw  notbii^  in  the 
state  of  the  country  to  encourage  the 
hope  which  the  Speech  held  out,  al¬ 
though  its  general  tone  was  most  hum¬ 
ble.  They  ^1  knew  that  there  had  been 
no  addition  to  the  revenue  in  the  last 
^ear.  And  he  contended,  that  a  failure 
in  the  duties  was  occasioned  by  the 
embarrassments  produced  throughout 
the  country ;  and  he  would,  therefore, 
enforce  upon  ministers  the  necessity  of 
adopting  measures  of  economy.  He 
maintained,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
peace  no  reason  whatever  existed  for 
the  non-reduction  of  tlie  army.  The 
state  of  Ireland  rendereil  it  necessary, 
it  was  said,  to  maintain  three-fourths  of 
tlie  army  in  that  country  alone.  But 
their  lonlships  knew  why ;  they  had 
last  session  rejected  the  bill  which 
would  have  removed  the  great  source 
of  discord  in  that  country. 

Lord  Teynham  opposed  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  did  not 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
unfortunate  topic  which  formed  so  pro¬ 
minent  a  partof  the  Speech,  for  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  House  to  enter  upon 
that  topic  now,  without  having  recei¬ 
ved  any  information  respecting  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  views  or  intentions  of  go¬ 
vernment.  It  was  a  subject  upon  which 
he  could  not  say  anything,  without 
saying  a  great  deal :  he  would  not, 
tb^fore,  now  attempt  to  inquire  how 
fsr  that  measure  wo^d  be  obliged  to 
receive  reconsideration,  which  autho¬ 
rized  the  issuing  of  L.1  and  L.2  notes ; 
or  how  far  the  present  embarrassments 
were  owing  to  that  measure,  and  the 
other  laws  relating  to  Banks,  and  to 
the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England ; 
or  how  far  any  of  these  causes  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  considerable  part  of  the  evil 
now  admitted  to  exist.  All  he  meant 
to  do  at  present,  was  to  claim  a  com¬ 
plete  reserve  on  the  part  of  himself  and 
of  the  House  as  to  their  opinion  re¬ 
specting  the  (Hissibiiity  of  the  applica¬ 


tion  of  any  corrective,  or  of  that  in 
particular  which  seemed  to  be  contem¬ 
plated  by  government.  The  same  ob¬ 
servation  applietl  to  the  com  laws,  w 
to  the  state  of  the  currency  as  well  as 
of  prices  in  this  country. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  af¬ 
ter  the  statement  made  by  the  noble 
marquis,  he  would  trouble  their  lord- 
ships  with  a  short  statement.  In  the 
first  place,  however,  he  would  call  their 
attention  to  this  circumstance,  that  the 
convulsions  in  the  pecuniary  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  country  were  not  attribu¬ 
table  to  him  or  the  other  members  of 
government.  There  was  one  cause  w 
prominent,  so  great  in  magnitude,  that 
it  was  sufficient  to  account  for  all  that 
had  happened.  Their  lordships  knew 
the  general  spirit  of  mad  speculatioi 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  country  du¬ 
ring  the  last  two  years,  and  that  this 
spirit  was  not  con6ned  to  the  metro¬ 
polis,  but  was  extending  itself  over  all 
the  country,  through  the  medium  of 
public  banks.  All  country  bank  notes 
must  be  stamped,  and  it  appeared  from 
a  return  from  the  Stamp  office,  that  ia 
the  years  1821,  1822,  and  1823,  the 
average  number  of  notes  stamped  ia 
each  year  was  four  millions  and  one  or 
two  hundred  thousand.  In  1824,  the 
amount  of  country  bank  notes  increa¬ 
sed  to  about  L.6,000,000 ;  and  in  1825 
it  increased  to  about  L.8,000,000,  be¬ 
ing  double  what  it  was  in  1821,  1822, 
1823.  The  noble  lord  who  commenced 
the  debate  had  accused  ministers  of 
having  participated  in  causing  the  ex¬ 
isting  embarrassments,  by  endeavouring 
to  lower  the  rate  of  interest ;  but  what 
were  the  facts  ?  There  was  a  rise  ia 
the  price  of  public  securities,  and  a 
lower  rate  of  interest,  the  consequences 
of  continued  peace,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  Government  would 
have  been  highly  blameable  if  they  had 
not  tsdeen  advantage  of  those  favourable 
circumstances  in  order  to  reduce  the 
burdens  of  the  people.  By  the  mea- 
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Rures  which  government  adopted,  they 
liad  been  able  to  take  off  L.1, 800,000 
of  taxes,  and  to  rednco  the  interest  of 
the  national  debt,  L.1, 400,000  a*year. 
He  agreed  with  that  part  of  the  Speech 
which  stated,  that  for  the  effects  of 
overtrading,  and  rash  speculation  grow* 
ing  out  of  the  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  no  cure  could  be  found  in  legisla¬ 
tion.  But  undoubtedly  he  likewise  con¬ 
curred  with  the  declaration  in  it,  that 
correctives  and  palliatives  might  and 
ought  to  be  applied  to  present  distress. 
The  measures  which  would  be  brought 
forward  were  none  which  had  not  been 
proposed  before.  From  what  causes 
they  bad  failed,  was  a  question  which 
at  that  moment  it  was  not  necessary  to 
discuss.  The  putting  of  some  check 
ia  one  way  or  other,  on  the  issue  of 
small  notes,  was  a  plan  suggested  by 
his  noble  friend  (Lord  Bexley^ ;  so, 
likewise,  was  an  arrangement  with  the 
Bank  of  England,  having  for  its  object 
to  alter  the  situation  in  which  that 
establishment  stood  with  the  public. 
One  of  the  measures  which  govern¬ 
ment  would  submit  for  the  -considera¬ 
tion  of  Parliament,  was  a  regulation  by 
which  the  one  and  two  pound  bank¬ 
notes  would  be  gradually  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  and  a  metallic  cur¬ 
rency  substituted  for  them.  Another 
measure  related  to  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  privilege  of  the  Bank  might 
have  been  highly  useful  in  the  early 
period  of  the  history  of  our  commercial 
transactions,  but  he  was  convinced  that 
the  country  was  now  too  large  for  any 
one  such  exclusive  establishment.  The 
Bank  privilege  operated  in  a  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  unfortunate  manner  for 
the  country.  Any  low  person,  any  small 
tradesman,  a  cheesemonger,  a  butcher, 
«r  a  shoemaker,  might  open  a  country 
bank ;  but  a  set  of  persons  with  fortunes 
8a6Bcient  to  carry  on  the  concern  with 
security,  were  not  permitted  to  do  so. 
1  hat  was  its  actual  operation.  If  the 
Bank  could  be  induced  to  give  up  so 


much  of  their  exclusive  privilege  as  re¬ 
lated  to  country  banks,  and  if  they 
would  accompany  that  surrender  by  a 
measure  which  he  thought  would  be 
desirable  for  their  own  ^es,  namely, 
the  establishment  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  of  branches  of  their  own  insti¬ 
tution,  the  effect  on  the  ^neral  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  country  would  be  most 
bene&cial.  With  respect  to  the  com 
laws,  his  opinion  was,  that,  sooner  or 
later,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to 
revise  the  general  system  of  those  laws. 
There  was,  however,  a  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  time.  He  bad  no 
difficulty  in  stating,  that  it  was  not  his 
intention,  nor  that  of  any  member  of 
his  majesty’s  government,  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  any  proposition  with  regard  to 
the  general  question  during  the  present 
session. 

The  Earl  of  Caernarvon  doubted 
whether  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the 
one  and  two  pound  bank-notes  would 
have  all  the  beneficial  effect  which  the 
noble  earl  anticipated.  It  was  impos- 
sible  to  pay  in  gold  a  debt  contracted 
in  paper. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  be  had 
always  been  of  opinion  that  a  paper 
currency,  convertible  into  gold  on  de¬ 
mand,  was  that  which  was  best  adapt¬ 
ed  for  a  transaction  of  the  business  of 
a  country. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and 
the  address  agreed  to  without  a  divi¬ 
sion. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr  J. 
Stuart  Wortley  rose  to  move  the  ad¬ 
dress.  In  adverting  to  the  Speech, 
the  first  subject  that  arrested  his  at¬ 
tention  was  the  great  shock  which  the 
country  had  lately  sustained  in  its  mer¬ 
cantile  transactions.  But  he  would 
ask  if  there  was,  especially  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  monient,  any  reason  for  alarm  ? 
In  his  conscience  he  believed  not :  the 
crisis  seemed  now  to  have  passed.  The 
iwesent  was  not  the  only  period  in 
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wliich  mercantile  affairs  had  been  dis> 
ordered.  Similar  didicnlties  had  oc* 
corred  in  1793  and  1798.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  last  year,  there 
was  an  apparent  redundancy  of  capi¬ 
tal,  which  induced  the  employment  of 
it  in  speculatire  loans,  and  in  schemes 
of  remote  and  uncertain  profit;  this 
was  a  great  and  a  leading  cause  of  the 
recent  commercial  calamity.  Another 
cause  was  to  be  found  in  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  many  of  the  foreign  exchan¬ 
ges  being  against  this  country.  To 
these  causes  was  to  be  added  another 
and  a  proximate  one,  namely,  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  several  country  banks.  All 
these  were  temporary,  and  a  corrective 
might  be  found  for  them,  in  giving  up 
those  plans  of  wild  and  extravagant 
speculation  in  which  they  originated. 
With  respect  to  the  currency,  from 
whatever  cause  the  present  state  of  it 
arose,  it  required  some  alteration,  and 
strongly  called  for  the  interposition  of 
Parliament.  In  those  periods  of  com¬ 
mercial  distress  to  which  he  had  be¬ 
fore  alluded,  1793  and  1798,  Parlia¬ 
ment  did  interfere,  and  interfered  with 
effect.  The  manner  in  which  country 
bankers  issued  their  notes  called  strong¬ 
ly  for  the  attention  of  the  House.  It 
was,  in  his  opinion,  little  less  than  a 
fraud  to  issne  notes  without  having  a 
security  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
issue.  He  could  not  forbear  express¬ 
ing  on  this  occasion,!  the  great  grati¬ 
tude  which  the  country  owed  to  the 
Bank  of  JElngland  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  acted  on  tlie  late  crisis. 
In  reviewing  the  causes  in  which  the 
distress  originated,  he  should  not  omit 
to  notice  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the 
combination  laws.  The  combination 
among  the  workmen  which  had  reach¬ 
ed  so  alarming  an  extent,  had  now 
subsided.  The  commercial  regulations 
which  bad  been  formed  with  foreign 
nations  were  most  creditable  to  this 
Country,  and  likely  to  confer  great 
and  general  Uessuigs.  The  commer¬ 


cial  treaty  with  France  was  highly  cal¬ 
culated  to  give  effect  to  those  princi¬ 
ples  of  trade  and  navigation  which  Par¬ 
liament  had  previously  sanctioned. 
That  Convention,  as  well  as  the  Trea¬ 
ty  of  Amity,  between  this  country  and 
Colombia,  was  equally  creditable  and 
beneficial,  not  so  much  for  the  stipu¬ 
lations  it  contained,  as  for  the  enlar^ 
principles  of  policy  in  which  it  was 
conceived  and  executed.  Another  to¬ 
pic  of  congratulation  in  the  Speech, 
was  the  mediation  successfully  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  be¬ 
tween  the  Crowns  of  Portugal  and  Bra¬ 
zil.  With  reference  to  the  war  that 
we  had  been  carrying  on  in  the  £a8t,the 
disadvantages  to  which  we  had  beea 
exposed,  had  originated  principally  from 
the  climate.  He  had  great  pleasure  in 
referring  the  House  to  another  part  of 
his  Majesty’s  Speech,  by  which  they 
would  find  that  the  revenue  of  the 
country  answered  the  expectation  of 
Ministers.  He  would  now  refer  to  a 
subject  which  never  failed  to  excite  the 
liveliest  feelings  in  the  House— he  al¬ 
luded  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  From 
every  report  received  from  that  coun¬ 
try,  it  appeared  that  she  was  disen¬ 
gaging  herself  from  the  evils  under 
which  she  had  laboured,  industry  war 
diffusing  itself  throughout  all  her  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  he  need  not  state,  that  in¬ 
dustry  was  the  never-failing  precursor 
of  tranquillity.  Reviewing,  therefiHe, 
the  general  state  of  the  empire,  and 
the  public  transactions  of  the  prece¬ 
ding  year,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  call 
upon  the  House  for  its  Address  to  the 
Throne — not  in  any  spirit  of  servility, 
but  in  a  spirit'  of  pure  loyalty,  and 
with  reference  to  the  satisfactory  state 
of  the  country. 

Mr  Green,  in  reference  to  the  late 
commercial  shocks,  contrasted  the 
state  of  the  country  in  1793,  when  a 
war  had  commenced,  and  its  slate  at 
present  ;  and  observed  that,  with  all 
the  difference,  there  was  one  point  ef 
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rUor'g  similarky  both  in  1792,  and  in 
the  year  now  last  past, — the  interest  of 
.r.r.sy  had  been  unnsually  low.^  In 
1792  the  manufactures  of  the  country 
had  been  rapidly  advancing ;  and  the 
general  prosperity  was  such  as  indu¬ 
ced  many  individuals  to  trade  beyond 
their  capital.  The  country  banks  at 
that  time  had  not  the  power  of  issuing 
imall  notes,  but  those  which  they  were 
empowered  to  issue  they  had  sent  out 
to  a  vast  andsdangerous  excess.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  country  was 
glotted  with  paper.  A  slight  appre¬ 
hension  produced  immediate  pressure 
opon  those  who  were  believed  least 
able  to  sustain  it ;  and  the  stoppage  of 
these  pulled  down  others  who  were 
ulrent.  The  failure  of  one  man,  of 
necessity,  led,  on  and  on,  to  the  lail- 
nre  of  some  other ;  and  out  of  a  mis¬ 
chief,  in  many  cases  imaginary,  real 
mischief  was  created.  Now  let  the 
House  observe  how  nearly  this  state  of 
diings  in  1792,  allied  with  the  state  of 
iffiurs  perceptible  at  the  opening  of 
the  last  session  of  Parliament.  Wbat- 
erer  might  be  done  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
currence  of  such  convulsions.  Parlia¬ 
ment  would  recollect  that  it  was  one 
of  its  first  duties  to  leave  the  freedom 
of  bade  untouched.  With  the  imme¬ 
diate  nature  of  the  remedies  to  be  ap¬ 
plied,  he  would  not  then  busy  himself ; 
bat  the  House  would  recollect  that  the 
ume  remedies  were  not  now  likely  to 
be  applicable  which  had  been  resorted 
W  in  1793.  For  himself,  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  great  boon  on  the  part 
ef  the  Bank,  if  that  body  should  wave 
some  portion  of  its  charter,  and  permit 
the  formation  of  joint-stock  banking 
companies.  Scotland  already  afforded 
ns  an  example  of  tiie  safety  and  conve¬ 
nience  of  this  system.  Scotland  had  a 
paper  currency ;  and  neither  felt 
diflicnlty  nor  experienced  apprehen- 
^on.  Although  no  man  could  feel 
!ore  anxious  than  he  did  to  afford 
‘  fy  possible  facility  and  liberty  to 


trade,  yet  it  did  seem  to  him  that  some 
restriction  might  be  beneficially  devi¬ 
sed  to  keep  witliin  due  limits  the  issues 
of  the  banks.  As  regarded  the  issue 
of  local  notes,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  some  immediate  measure  was  im¬ 
peratively  called  for. — If  there  had 
been  some  distress  felt  during  the  last 
year  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  at  least 
there  was  every  token  of  material  im¬ 
provement.  The  arrangement  of  tithes 
nad  been  rendered  less  irksome  than 
before.  Education  was  making  rapid 
progress.  The  House,  moreover,  had 
the  happiness  of  finding  that  manufac¬ 
turers  were  readily  carrying  their  raw 
material  to  Ireland.  Capital  was  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  country,  and  employment 
— which  was  all  that  Ireland  wanted ; 
nor  did  he  ^Mr  Green)  despair  to  find, 
in  a  short  time,  the  landholders  finding 
it  their  happiness,  as  well  as  their  in¬ 
terest,  to  establish  themselves  on  their 
estates ;  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  Engw 
land,  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  resi¬ 
dent  gentry.  After  noticing  the  satis¬ 
factory  state  of  our  foreign  relations, 
the  honourable  gentleman  concluded 
by  seconding  the  address. 

Mr  Brougham  rose  merely  to  guard 
himself  against  its  being  assumed,  only 
because  he  did  not  dissent  from  the  ad¬ 
dress,  that  he  therefore  assented  to  any 
of  the  statements,  or  concurred  in  any 
of  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  it.  He 
was  inclined  to  think  that  the  country 
would  be  very  little  satisfied  to  find 
the  distress  under  which  it  laboured 
treated  ^o  lightly,  as  in  the  address 
now  proposed.  It  was  mentioned  as 
something  not  universal — not  very  se¬ 
rious;  and  confined  pretty  neariy  to 
one  branch  of  the  commercial  interests 
of  England  ;  whereas  he  believed  that 
it  was  most  serious,  widely  spread,  and 
not  confined  to  any  single  branch  of 
trade,  but  extending  over  a  very  great 
many,  if  not  over  all  the  most  import¬ 
ant  trading  relations  of  the  kingdom. 
Yet  there  was  one  fact  which  pleaserl 
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him,  as  it  showed  clearly,  if  any  argu¬ 
ment  were  wanting  to  hIiow  that  truth, 
tliat  the  distress,  whatever  might  be  the 
cause  of  it,  was  in  no  way  owing  to 
that  more  liberal  system  of  commer¬ 
cial  policy  which  had  lately  received 
the  approbation  of  Parliament.  If  the 
distress  under  which  the  country  suf¬ 
fered  had  been  confined  to  the  silk 
trade,  some  argument  might  have  been 
raised — that  the  new  regulations  in  tliat 
trade  had  produced  it :  but  as  cotton, 
wool,  linen,  and  various  other  branches 
of  trade  in  the  country,  were  suffering 
in  an  equal,  some  in  a  greater  degree 
than  silk,  it  would  he  quite  in  vain  to 
charge  the  new  law  (which,  moreover, 
had  not  yet  come  into  operation)  with 
having  had  any  sliare  in  creating  cala¬ 
mity.  In  the  midst  of  all  that  suffer¬ 
ing,  it  was  a  most  painful  thing  to  tell 
people  that  their  distresses  were  in  any 
«iegree  to  be  imputed  to  themselves; 
hut  it  was  his  duty  to  say,  that  in  his 
opinion,  the  root  of  the  distress  in  the 
silk-trade,  as  well  as  most  other  trades, 
arose  from  over- trading.  He  would 
select  two  examples  at  once— the  first 
opening  of  the  new  branches  of  trade 
to  South  America;  and  the  opening 
of  the  Continent  afterwards,  in  1814. 
The  last  of  these  transactions  had  led 
to  such  an  excess  of  exportation,  tliat 
merchants  had  actually  re-imported 
their  own  goods  from  Holland  to  this 
country,  as  a  measure  of  less  loss  than 
the  selling  them  abroad.  And,  in  the 
former,  iron,  saddles,  skates,  and  hairi- 
w'are  of  every  description,  bajd  been 
sent  over,  until,  in  many  cases,  the  pro- 
t'oeds  scarcely  had  paid  shipping  charges 
and  insurance. — Apart,  however,  from 
the  question  of  trade,  there  were  cer- 
taui  other  topics,  touched  upon  in  the 
Speech  and  address,  w'hich  he  found 
it  necessary  very  shortly  to  notice. 
These  were— our  debt — our  currency 
—and  the  state  of  Ireland.  The  debt 
was  out  of  our  reach ;  but  the  other 
two  evils — ^the  currency  and  Ireland- 


ware  not  so.  To  these  two  evils,  Uiph 
it  liehoved  the  House  to  pay  immediate 
attention.  Now,  when  he  heard  it  said 
that  Ireland  had  been  perfectly  quiet 
and  prosperous,  he  thought  that  the 
cause  lay  in  her  expectation  that  some¬ 
thing  would  be  done  for  her :  and  he 
trusted,  that,  at  a  fit  and  convenient 
season,  she  would  find  that  she  had  not 
waited  patiently  in  vain.  If  Ireland  did 
look  in  ^-mn  to  ns  for  justice,  in  the 

Siroper  season,  we  should  soon  again 
ook  in  vain  to  her  for  tranquillity.  He 
believed  that  the  tranquillity  of  Ire¬ 
land  was  mainly  attributed  to  tlie  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  Catholic  Association.  He 
liad  listened  with  pleasure  to  that  por¬ 
tion  of  tlie  address  which  referred  to 
South  Anierica.  It  was  matter  of  pride 
and  pleasure  to  reflect  on  the  glory 
achieved  by  the  inhabitants  of  those 
republics — men  who,  unaided,  had  the 
g(^  fortune  to  succeed  in  establishing 
their  independence,  and  freeing  them¬ 
selves,  at  once  and  for  ever,  from  a  de¬ 
testable  yoke.  That  we  should  soon 
have  united  to  us  by  treaties  similar 
to  that  of  Colombia,  and  all  the  other 
great  republics  in  that  part  of  the  nev 
world,  who  had  achieved  their  liberties, 
was  his  most  sincere  and  ardent  wish, 
as  their  independence  must  afford  mat¬ 
ter  of  pure  and  sincere  delight  to  every 
friend  of  freetlom.  There  was  anotlier 
point  to  which  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  allude — namely,  the  treaty  pending 
lietween  this  country  and  the  empire 
of  Brazil.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that 
this  treaty  was  not  ratified ;  and  most 
devoutly  hoired  that  it  never  would  be. 
By  this  treaty,  the  contracting  parties 
bound  themselves  to  give  up  to  earh 
other,  not  merely  felons,  as  persons 
guilty  of  coining,  fraudulent  bankrupt¬ 
cy,  or  murder,  but  also,  what  was  a 
widely  ditferent  and  a  new'  stipulation, 
to  shelter  no  persons  accused  of  high 
treason.  Now  this  undertaking  would 
not  only  compel  us  to  retain  upon  our 
statute-book,  the  Alien  Law,  but  ii 
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ni'iKlit  also  bind  us  to  execute  it  against 
an  individual  whosbould  be  accused  of 
tlie  slightest  political  offence,  or  who 
■night  only  be  politically  obnoxious. — 
Much  had  lieen  said  upon  the  proceed* 
tags  of  die  Bank  of  England  daring  the 
late  agitations  in  the  various  classes  of 
property  in  the  country.  Without 
wishing  to  throw  blame  upon  the  con¬ 
duct  of  that  body,  he  could  not  help 
expressing  his  conviction  that  an  end 
must  come  to  that  system  which  ex¬ 
cited  so  powerful  an  influence  at  ure- 
aent,  not  only  on  the  money-market, 
but  on  the  whole  trade  of  the  country. 

Mr  Robertson  considered  the  pre¬ 
sent  embarrassments  iu  the  several  in¬ 
terests  as  so  many  unavoidable  conse- 
■(uences  of  that  policy  which  liad  di¬ 
rected  the  public  councils,  and  which 
was  now  of  ten  years’  duration.  Should 
the  government  persevere  in  it,  the  ex¬ 
isting  calamities  would  be  no  more 
tlian  a  gradual  approach  to  the  crisis — 
they  had  gone  but  a  step  only  in  the 
ways  of  adversity,  unless  they  recurred 
to  a  different  lineof  policy.  He  took  the 
excess  of  the  exports  over  the  imports, 
since  the  {leace,  at  L. 189,000,000,  for 
which  no  return  had  been  made  to  this 
country  to  compensate  the  loss  endu¬ 
red.  And  yet  this  was  but  a  gradual 
advance  to  what  must  be  expected  from 
perseverance  in  the  same  system.  At 
the  close  of  the  w’ar,  and  in  tlie  first  year 
of  the  jM'ace,the  excess  of  expoits  above 
imports  was  only  L.l 3,000,000 :  last 
year  it  was  L.24,000,000.  Could  any 
country  live  and  thrive  under  this  an¬ 
nual  expenditure  ?  When  Mr  Pitt  go¬ 
verned  the  country  the  state  of  things 
was  something  like  this ; — From  the 
American  peace  to  the  French  war,  the 
excess  of  exjiorts  w'as  about  L.600,000 
a-year.  This  expenditure  was  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  pay  of  ambassa¬ 
dors,  and  other  functionaries,  together 
W’ith  tlie  expense  of  establishments 
abroad ;  so  tliat  it  would  be  readily 
shown  that  not  a  single  pound  sterling 


left  the  country,  fur  which  another 
pound  did  not  come  in. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
confessed  that  he  did  not  clearly  com¬ 
prehend  the  speech  of  his  honourable 
friend,  (Mr  Robertson,)  which  seemed, 
however,  to  contain  some  propositions 
rather  of  a  startling  nature ;  for,  if  he 
understood  him  rightly,  his  argument 
was,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  the  country  was  to  he  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  excess  of  its  exports, — and 
then,  again.  Ins  greatest  dread  seemed 
to  be  the  excess  of  its  imports.  How' 
to  reconcile  such  seeming  contradic¬ 
tions,  he  must  leave  to  tlie  ingenious 
and  speculative  mind  of  his  honourable 
fnend.  With  regard  to  the  speech  of 
the  learned  gentleman  (Mr  Brougham) 
— with  whatever  candour  he  had  com¬ 
mented  on  some  parts  of  the  Speech, 
— he  might  have  forborne  from  making 
one  or  two  observations  which  had  es¬ 
caped  firom  him.  He  was  not  justifiei) 
in  imputing  to  Ministers  a  cnai^  of 
treating  too  lightly  the  distresses  which 
so  unfortunately  prevailed.  He  (the 
Chancellor)  could  solemnly  assure  the 
House,  that  nothing  was  farther  from 
the  feelings  or  intentions  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  advisers,  than  to  treat  the  sub¬ 
ject  lightly.  He  should  have  thought 
tliat  the  brat  proof  of  a  contrary  senti¬ 
ment  pervading  the  breasts  of  Minis¬ 
ters,  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of 
their  placing  that  topic  in  the  very 
front  the  Royal  Speech.  There  was, 
however,  no  ground  for  despondency, 
notwithstanding  the  present  condition 
of  the  country.  If  they  referred  to  the 
distresses  which  prevailed  in  1816,  they 
would  see  how  soon  the  country  arose 
out  of  them  in  the  following  year ;  the 
extreme  pressure  in  the  one  year  was 
followed  in  the  other  by  a  rapitl  re-«c- 
tion  of  a  contrary  kind :  and  this  oc¬ 
curred  without  laws,  or  violence  of  any 
kiiiil,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing 
itself.  It  was,  he  thought,  clear  that 
the  preat  proportion  of  all  the  pubNc 
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difficalties  had  arisen  from  causes  be> 
yond  human  control ;  and  he  was  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  man  who  would  legislate 
on  a  different  assumption,  would  find 
himself  miserably  disappointed.  When 
he  said  this,  he  begged  to  be  understood, 
that  undoubtedly  there  were  cases  in 
which  it  was  competent  for  Parliament 
to  interpose,  and  where  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  and  useful  to  call  for  that  inter¬ 
position.  Amongst  these  cases  was 
that  of  a  currency,  so  mixed  as  that  the 
part  of  it,  consisting  of  paper,  greatly 
exceeded  the  amount  of  specie.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  was  clear  that 
the  tendenc)'  of  the  paper  proportion 
of  the  circulating  medium  was  to  in¬ 
crease,  and  that  without  reference  to 
consequences,  and  when  the  state  of 
commerce  did  not  necessarily  require 
that  increase.  This  was  precisely  what 
liad  happened  in  this  country,  more 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  country  banks.  Of  the 
actual  state  of  the  circulation  of  the 
country  banks  it  was  difficult  to  form 
an  accurate  estimate ;  but  he  found 
that  in  1820  the  issue  of  the  country 
banks  bad  been  three  millions  and  a 
half;  in  1821,  it  was  four  miliions  and 
a  b^f ;  and,  in  1825,  it  had  arisen  to 
no  less  a  sum  than  eight  millions  and 
a  half.  Theinevitableresult  of  this  ope¬ 
ration  must  be  to  produce  a  rise  in 
prices,  which  naturally  extended  a  spi¬ 
rit  of  speculation.  But  this  was  not  all 
the  evil  which  this  system  of  circula¬ 
tion  produced ;  a  great  deal  of  difficul¬ 
ty  arose  from  the  one  pound  notes,  and 
notes  of  small  denomination,  which, 
from  the  smallness  of  their  amount,  cir¬ 
culated  among  the  poorer  classes,  upon 
whom  they  entailed  the  heaviest  afflic¬ 
tion  when  the  time  of  revulsion  or 
stoppage  arrived.  When  one  of  these 
banks  broke,  thousands  of  ])oor  peo¬ 
ple  lost  their  all,  and  were  visited  witii 
the  most  heart-rending  affliction.  A 
great  deal  was  said  of  the  benefit  to 
trade,  from  the  circulation  of  these 


banka ;  but  he  would  boldly  ask,  wliat 
advantage  had  been  conferred  on  agri¬ 
culture,  what  advantage  on  commerce, 
what  benefit,  in  fact,  upon  the  commu¬ 
nity  at  large,  allowing  the  summing  up 
of  all  its  alleged  advantages,  whicli 
could  at  all  be  compared  to  the  ruin  of 
its  reaction  at  a  moment  of  panic,  and 
the  wide-spreading  evils  whicli  its  sud¬ 
den  depreciation  inflicted  ?  What  real 
or  apparent  benefit  (and  it  was  more 
apparent  than  real)  could  compensate 
for  the  poverty  and  misery  to  which 
it  thus  ultimately  consigned  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  honest  working  classes 
of  the  community,  who  possessed  no¬ 
thing  for  their  labour  or  their  susten¬ 
ance  besides  the  worthless  piece  of  pa¬ 
per  bearing  the  impress  of  the  local 
bank  ?  Upon  the  fullest  consideration 
which  he  had  been  able  to  give  to  the 
matter,  he  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to 
apply  an  immediate  and  effectual  re- 
m^y  to  that  great  source  of  public 
mischief.  And  it  was  to  him  a  source 
of  regret,  that  in  the  arrangements  re¬ 
specting  the  currency  in  1822,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  intention  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
indulgence  in  1825  had  been  abandon¬ 
ed  :  but  what  had  passed  since  had 
more  fully  confirmed  him  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  that  they  must  now  have  recourse 
to  a  firm  and  decided  measure,  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  currency  and 
credit  of  the  country  upon  a  solid  and 
durable  basis.  This  still  would  not 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  evil,  without  another  mea¬ 
sure,  which  was  at  least  equally  im¬ 
portant — he  alluded  to  the 'exclusive 
privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as 
their  charter  now  stood.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  for  any  man  who  considered 
the  extent  of  the  public  transactions  of 
this  great  kingdom,  not  to  see  that  a 
single  cliarteretl  banking  company, 
however  well  constituted,  was  inade¬ 
quate  to  execute  all  the  functions  of 
banker  for  the  state.  The  town  busi¬ 
ly 
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ness — tint,  immediately  on  the  spot— 
they  could  conduct,  undoubtedly,  in  the 
present  manner;  but  not  so  throughout 
the  country.  Country  banks  had  be¬ 
come  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  the  Dank  of 
England  and  the  growing  wants  of  the 
public.  And  from  these  very  circum¬ 
stances,  the  country  banks  had  been 
BO  constituted,  that  they  were  deprived 
of  much  of  the  solidity  of  what  ought 
to  belong  to  a  banking  system  ;  and, 
in  fact,  tne  effect  of  the  exclusive  pri¬ 
vileges  had  been,  to  foster  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  country  banks,  save  those  of  the 
most  solid  and  durably  beneficial  cha¬ 
racter.  This  state  of  things  at  length 
required  a  better  remedy  than  it  had 
hitherto  received.  Indeed,  for  some 
time,  it  had  attracted  the  attentive 
consideration  of  government.  Two 
years  back  they  had  c,ommcnced  a  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  the  Bank,  with  a  view 
of  inducing  that  company  to  forego  a 
part  of  their  privileges.  Their  charter 
would  expire  in  1^3,  and  the  Bank 
oiferetl  to  relinquish  some  of  its  pri¬ 
vileges,  provided  the  charter  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  1843.  They  agreed  to  allow 
other  chartered  companies,  within  the 
present  prohibited  distance,  at  once, 
provided  the  extension  of  the  charter 
was  conceded.  This,  however,  the  go¬ 
vernment  refused  to  call  upon  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  grant,  but  rather  pressed  upon 
the  Bank  the  greater  advantage  which 
the  company  would  obtain  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  their  own  affairs,  by 
the  increased  safety  and  security  which 
would  generally  result  from  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  then  under  contem¬ 
plation.  The  government  had  lately 
again  pressed  this  matter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  Bank.  The  man  ¬ 
ner  in  which  the  Bank  Directors  had 
met  the  proposition  deserved  the  high¬ 
est  credit.  The  Directors  had  acqui- 
esce<l  in  the  proposition  made  by  mi¬ 
nisters,  which  they  intended  immedi¬ 
ately  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
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a  court  of  proprietors.  The  plan,  if 
carried  into  effect,  would  place  the 
banking  system  of  this  country  upon 
the  same  footing  as  in  Ireland,  where 
companies  were  allowed  to  establisli 
banks,  with  any  number  of  mutners, 
fifty  miles  from  the  capital.  The  dis¬ 
tance  would  be  sixty-five  miles  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  at  that  distance,  it  would  be 
competent  to  establish  banking  com¬ 
panies  with  an  unlimited  number  of 
partners.  He  could  not  refrain,  on 
the  present  occasion,  from  stating  at 
once  what  were  the  general  views  of 
government — what  tliey  felt  to  be  the 
main  causes  of  tlie  existing  difficulties 
of  the  country,  and  the  measures  which 
they  thought  best  calculated  to  obviate 
their  recurrence,  or  mitigate  tlieir  in¬ 
jurious  effects.  He  had  himself  assu¬ 
med  tliat  the  revenue  of  1825  would 
be  L.500,000  or  L.600,000  less  than 
that  of  1824,  and  he  had  proposed  a 
repeal  of  L. 650,000  worth  of  taxes  in 
the  current  year ;  so  that  his  calcula¬ 
tion  would  have  held  gootl,  if  the  re¬ 
ceipts  at  the  end  of  the  year  1825,  as 
compared  with  those  of  1824,  showed 
a  diminution  of  L.  1 ,200,000.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  reduction  from  the  source 
he  had  named,  another  important  de¬ 
falcation  of  ^venuc  had  arisen  out  of 
the  alteration  in  the  duties  on  wines, 
and  the  repayment  or  allowance  of 
L.  1,050,000 upon  that  account :  so  that 
if  the  latter  cause  Iiad  not  existed,  the 
revenue  of  1825  would  have  exceeded 
by  the  same  amount  that  of  1824. 
However,  notwithstanding  all  these 
reductions,  the  revenue  of  1825  show¬ 
ed  an  excess  above  the  preceding 
year  of  L.200,000.  The  terms,  then,  in 
which  the  subject  w’as  mentioned  in 
the  King’s  speech,  conveyed  at  least 
no  exaggeration.  Though  ho  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  government  were 
taunted  by  the  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr  Robertson)  with  liaving  lost  iIm! 
countenance  'of  some  of  tlicir  oldest 
friends,  and  being  cast  for  support 
n 
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upon  their  usual  opponents  ,on  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  still  he  should 
say  tlmt  they  were  cheered  by  an  ho¬ 
nest  and  effective  co-operatum.  Nor 
would  the  honourable  member’s  taunt 
drive  him  to  reject  the  assistance  of 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  who 
liad  the  generosity  and  candour  to 
give  him  their  aid  in  this  branch  of 
his  policy,  and  who  could  have  no 
imaginable  motive  for  taking  such  a 
part,  save  disinterested  attachment  to 
the  tme  interests  and  welfare  of  their 
country.  It  was,  then,  with  the  high¬ 
est  satisfaction  that  he  found  the  prin¬ 
cipal  men  of  every  party  in  politics 
ready  to  give  him  their  support  in  this 
branch  of  the  public  policy. 

Mr  Ellice  did  not  intend  to  object 
to  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  gent,  for 
establishing  chartered  banks  similar  to 
those  in  Scotland,  but  he  would  con¬ 
tent  himself  with  cautioning  him  that 
those  very  banks,  if  not  kept  within 
proper  limits,  would  go  on  increasing 
the  paper  currency,  and  so  add  iresh 
difficulties  to  the  present  ones.  The 
most  serious  omission  on  the  part  of 
the  «>vemment,  appeared  to  him  to 
be,  that  while  they  were  forcing  these 
and  other  measures  on  the  people 
against  their  consent,  they  did  not 
even  so  much  as  approach  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  com  trade.  It  was  stud, 
that  there  must  be  a  standard  price  for 
com ;  and  all  that  would  be  well  and 
good,  so  long  as  there  was  likewise  a 
standard  price  for  silk. 

Mr  Hume,  although  he  approved 
of  many  of  the  general  principles  of 
the  speakers  who  had  preceded  him, 
must  at  tlie  same  time  protest  against 
the  praise  which  had  b^n  so  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  the  Bank  of  England. 
As  soon  would  he  join  in  commending 
the  activity  of  an  incendiary'  for  assist¬ 
ing  in  extinguishing  the  conflagration 
which  he  had  himself  caused,  as  in 
praising  the  Bank,  to  which  he  nttri. 
buted  the  existence  of  so  much  of  the 


public  calamity.  If  that  corporation 
nad  profited  by  their  experience  in 
1797,  they  would  not,  as  they  bad 
done,  have  allowed  the  foreign  ex¬ 
changes  to  have  run  for  seven  months 
against  this  country.  As  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  chartered  banking  companies,  be 
thought  that  they  were  not  more  ne¬ 
cessary  in  the  country  than  in  London, 
where  they  were  wanted  as  a  check 
on  the  Bank  of  England.  The  great 
affliction  of  the  country  arose  from  the 
enormous  and  unnecessary  expense  of 
the  government  establishments.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  military  peace 
establishment  of  1793  had  not  exceeded 
L.4,500,000,  and  it  now  amounted  to  be¬ 
tween  L.9,000,000  and  L. 10,000,000. 
In  1793,  18,000,000/.  was  the  whole 
amount  drawn  from  the  people,  and 
L.2, 000,000  in  poor  rates.  In  the  year 
just  past,  tlie  people  paid  L.55, 000,000 
in  taxes,and  L.6,000,000 orL.7,000,000 
in  poor  rates.  Instead  of  imitating 
such  examples  as  had  been  set  by  the 
American  government  and  that  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  we  were  going  back  to  the  pa¬ 
rade,  frippery,  and  expenditure  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was,  he  would 
contend,  a  farce  to  talk  of  bank  sus¬ 
pensions  and  commercial  failures  as 
the  cause  of  our  distress,  or  to  think 
of  applying  a  remedy  to  those  partial 
evils,  while  we  left  untouched  the 
great  evil  of  all — our  enormous  ex¬ 
penditure.  He  would  undertake  on 
some  future  occasion  to  prove,  that  in 
the  last  year  of  our  struggle  on  the 
Continent,  the  year  1815,  when  the 
whole  amount  of  the  expenditure  of 
this  country  was  not  less  than  seventy- 
two  millions,  it  was  not  greater  than 
that  which  we  were  this  year  called 
upon  to  pay,  taking  the  difference  of 
gold  and  paper  at  the  two  periods.  It 
was  said  that  our  immense  military 
establishments  were  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  extent  of  our  colonies; 
but  he  denied  that  our  colonics  requi¬ 
red  such  expensive  establishments,  if 
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they  were  managed  as  tliey  ought  to 
be.  Ireland,  he  supposed,  was  Iookc<l 
upon  as  a  colony  which  called  for  a 
large  establishment.  But  why  should 
that  be  necessary  ?  Why  not  put  Ire¬ 
land  in  that  condition  in  which  she 
could  support  herself?  The  East  In¬ 
dia  Company  were  prosecuting  a  war 
without  success,  at  a  most  enormous 
expense,  and  that  expense,  though  it 
might  at  first  sight  s^pear  to  be  that 
of  the  Company,  was  in  fact  a  matter 
in  which  every  man  in  the  country 
was  interested.  This  disastrous  state 
of  affairs  was  the  consequence  of  ha¬ 
ving  an  incompetent  man  at  the  head 
of  the  Indian  government. 

Mr  T.  Wilson  said,  that  he  was  a 
friend  to  the  general  principle  of  free 
trade,  but  that  he  thought  the  silk- 
trade,  under  present  circumstances, 
ought  to  be  made  an  exception,  or  at 
least  that  the  principle  should  not  be 
extended  to  that  branch,  while  the 
monopoly  of  the  corn  trade  was  allow¬ 
ed  to  exist  at  its  present  height. 

Mr  John  Smith  entirely  concurred 
with  the  right  hon.  gent,  in  most  of 
his  observations  on  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  issue  of  small  notes  by  private 
banks;  but  let  him  remind  the  right 
hon.  gent,  that  the  undefined  manner 
in  which  he  had  alluded  to  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  allowing  joint-stock  company 
banks,  with  a  greater  number  of  part¬ 
ners,  and  with  of  course  a  very  large 
capital,  might  have  an  injurious  effect 
on  many  banks  within  sixty-five  miles 
of  the  city,  unless  he  explained  imme¬ 
diately  the  time  when  this  proposition 
tras  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

Mr  Cripps  admitted  that  there  might 
have  been  some  evils  from  the  banking 
system ;  but  they  were  the  result  of 
individual  bad  management.  As  a  ge¬ 
neral  system,  he  would  contend  that 
•treat  good  had  arisen  from  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  country  banks. 

Mr  Maberly  thought  that  groat 
praise  was  due  to  the  Bank  of  Entr- 


land  for  its  energy  and  activity  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  diminish  the  effects  of 
the  late  panic  in  the  commercial  workl. 
He  would  admit  that  the  Bank  was 
wrong  in  advancing  to  such  an  extent 
on  mortgages  as  it  had  done.  But  let 
it  not  be  said  that  the  country  had 
been  brought  into  its  recent  state  by 
the  country  banks  only.  The  conduct 
of  bis  Majesty's  ministers  had  contri¬ 
buted  in  no  slight  degree  to  produce 
the  effects  they  had  witnessed,  by  the 
extravagant  issue  of  their  promissory 
notes,  or  Exchequer  bills,  which  they 
had  allowed  to  go  forth  to  the  amount 
of  thirty  millions. 

Mr  Pearse  said,  that  the  advances 
which  the  Bank  had  made  upon  stock, 
and  also  those  which  it  had  made  upon 
mortgages,  had  been  made  with  a  view 
of  alleviating  the  embarrassments  of 
the  commercial  and  the  agricultural 
interests,  and  not  with  any  view  of 
beating  down  the  rate  of  interest.  He 
had  been  connected  with  the  Bank  fur 
the  last  40  yeai's — a  period  as  eventful 
as  any  that  had  ever  been  known  in 
the  aniwls  of  the  world,  and  he  would 
now  solemnly  say,  with  all  that  expe¬ 
rience  before  him,  that  he  never  saw 
the  Directors  influenced  by  unworthy 
motives. 

Mr  Canning. — The  hon.  gentleman, 
(Mr  J.  Smith)  seemed  to  apprehend  that 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  a  })lan  for 
erecting  joint-stock  banking  companies 
throughout  the  country,  which  would 
swallow  up  all  the  existing  establish¬ 
ments.  Now  the  plan  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  went  no  farther  than  to  take  off, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Bank,  a  few 
years  sooner  that  it  would  necessarily 
expire,  a  prohibition  of  which  the  ef¬ 
fect,  by  the  concurrent  opinion  of  all 
who  had  yet  spoken  upon  the  subject, 
was  to  make  weakness,  instead  of 
strength,  an  iidierent  quality  in  the 
system  of  country  banking.  He  could 
see  no  reason  why,  when  the  power  of 
widening  the  basis  of  country  banks 
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was  given,  it  shonid  not  operate  to 
add  a  seventh,  or  an  eighth,  or  even  a 
tenth  partner  to  the  existing  establish¬ 
ments,  rather  than  to  create  new  esta¬ 
blishments  all  over  the  country,  to  ri¬ 
val  and  extinguish  the  old  ones.  As 
to  the  charge  of  his  right  hon.  friend’s 
jrressing  his  measure  unawares  upon 
the  country,  he  must  say,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  discuss  this  subject  with¬ 
out  adding  to  the  praises  which  had 
berui  bestowed  on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
laml  for  its  conduct  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  its  aft'airs,  that  nothing  be¬ 
came  it  more  than  the  grace  with 
which  it  had  consented  to  strip  itself 
of  this  part  of  its  privileges.  Such  a 
rare  occurrence  as  the  voluntary  aban¬ 
donment  of  a  possession,  which  if  it 
W'ere  not  a  grace  or  ornament,  was 
still  valuable  as  a  source  of  profit,  de¬ 
served  the  highest  panegyric.  An  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  (Mr  Robertson) 
had  made,  among  a  variety  of  remarks, 
one  which  he  could  not  allow  to  re¬ 
main  unnoticed.  He  thought  that  mi¬ 
nisters  were  extremely  culpable  for  not 
discouraging  the  wild  spirit  of  specu¬ 
lation  which  had  contributed  so  much 
to  the  present  crisis.  But  he  would 
ask,  had  there  been  no  warning  given 
to  the  country  on  the  part  of  mini¬ 
sters?  Had  there  been  no  opportu¬ 
nity,  during  the  fever  which  existed 
last  year  iu  the  public  mind,  in  which 
government  had  declared  that  they 
would  not  advance  a  farthing  to  tlie 
aid  of  any  difficulties  which  might 
ensue  from  excessive  speculation  ?  Un¬ 
fortunately,  that  warning  had  been  dis¬ 
regarded;  the  difficulties  which  had 
been  anticipated  had  arisen;  and  it 
was  a  little  too  hard  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  taunted  now  for  a  want  of 
caution  on  that  very  topic  on  which  it 
had  spoken  so  explicitly. — An  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  (Mr  Hume,)  who  had 
addressed  them  on  the  third  l>ench,  had 
left  untouched  no  topic  which  had  been 
agitated  cither  during  the  last  wai'  or 


the  present  peace.  The  honourable 
member  had  told  them  that  the  Speecli 
of  last  year  was  contrary  to  the  truth, 
and  that  the  Speech  of  this  year  was 
inconsistent  wdth  facts.  What  nice 
metaphysical  distinction  there  might 
be  between  “contrary  to  the  truth,” 
and  “  inconsistent  with  facts,”  he  for 
one  could  not  see.  Perhaps  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member,  as  Lord  Rector  of  g 
learned  Scotcly.  university,  was  gifted 
with  acuter  perception,  and  could  en¬ 
lighten  the  house  upon  this  distinction 
without  a  difference.  The  honourable 
member  said  that  there  had  been  no 
reduction  of  taxation  since  the  war.  Thu 
assertion  he  would  venture  to  say  wv 
“contrary  to  the  truth,”  as  all  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman,  knew  that  there 
had  been  a  reduction  of  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  L.27,0(K),000.  The  honour¬ 
able  member  then  proceeded  to  say, 
that  although  no  reduction  of  taxation 
had  taken  place  during  the  ten  years 
since  the  war,  the  reductions  during 
the  last  five  years  had  been  fewer  than 
before ;  in  other  words,  connecting  his 
first  statement  with  his  second,  the  re¬ 
ductions  had  been  fewer  than  none— 
an  assertion  which  was  “  inconsistent 
with  fact.”  He  had  been  asked  by  a 
learned  gentleman  whether  the  treaty 
between  this  country  and  Brazil  had 
been  ratified?  He  agreed  with  the 
learned  gentleman  as  to  the  character  of 
the  stipulation  to  which  reference  had 
been  particularly  made.  Nothing  could 
be  more  objectionable,  or  more  impos¬ 
sible  for  his  Majesty’s  government  to 
adopt.  There  were  likewise  other  sti¬ 
pulations  in  that  treaty  to  which  he 
shonid  be  equally  unwilling  to  give  his 
assent.  The  fact  was,  that  the  treaty 
had  been  negotiated  without  any  in¬ 
structions,  and  even  contrary  to  tlie 
views  which  the  English  government 
entertained  upon  those  subjects.  He 
had  only  aiiotlier  observation  to  make 
before  he  concluded,  which  was,  that 
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under  the  pressure  now  existing  in  the 
country,  he  did  not  think  it  advisable 
that  the  state  of  the  com  laws  should 
be  brought  under  consideration  during 
the  present  session. 

Mr  Calcraft  contended  that  the  mi¬ 
sery  under  which  the  commercial  world 
was  now  labouring  had  not  been  en¬ 
tirely  occasioned  by  excessive  specu¬ 
lation  and  overtrading.  The  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Bank,  by  contriving  to 
beat  down  the  rate  of  interest,  had  done 
fcr  more  mischief  than  the  country 
banks,  ^piinst  which  they  had  heard  so 
much  tliat  night.  With  respect  to 
country  banks,  it  was  mere  matter  of 
option  whether  a  man  took  their  notes 
or  not.  If  he  took  them  and  did  not 
like  them,  he  might  carry  them  back 
and  compel  the  issuers  to  pay  him  in 
specie.  What  objection  was  there  to 
tliis  part  of  the  system  ?  Of  the  whole 
number  of  country  banks,  not  one-tenth 
had  stopped  ;  and  of  those  which  had 
thus  been  compelled  to  suspend  pay¬ 
ment  many  hatl  paid,  or  would  be  en¬ 
abled  to  pay,  in  full,  all  demands  upon 
them.  1  he  system  which  the  Bank  of 
England  had  adopted,  of  lending  mo¬ 
ney  on  mortgages,  and  on  the  security 
of  stock,  was  the  beginning  of  the  dis¬ 
tress.  This  indiscriminate  lending  was 
now  all  over,  it  was  true ;  but  still  that 
was  the  beginning  and  the  cause  of  the 
distress. 

Mr  P.  Grenfell  felt  it  due  to  the 
Bank  of  England  to  say,  that  when  the 
evil  which  had  been  alluded  to  was  at 
its  height,  the  directors  had  come  for¬ 
ward  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  and, 
to  use  the  expression  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  threw  themselves  into 
the  breach,  to  avert,  as  far  as  they 
could,  the  threatened  danger.  Yet  he 
Could  not  but  say  tliat  they  had  in 
some  measure  occasioned  that  danger, 
by  the  facility  they  had  offered  to  spe¬ 
culation,  by  the  great  issues  of  their 
paper. 

Mr  Baring  said,  that  the  Chancellor 


of  the  Exchequer,  in  omitting  to  state 
at  what  time  lie  intended  to  carry  the 
measure  he  had  proposed  into  effect, 
had  prevented  the  house  from  judging 
of  its  expediency.  The  Bank  had  been 
the  autliors  of  that  dangerous  redun¬ 
dancy  of  money  which  had  given  rise 
to  the  wild  speculations  abounding  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  The  country 
banks  had  added  to  this  redundancy  in 
a  much  more  mischievous  manner.  The 
Bank  of  England  exercised  some  dis¬ 
cretion  in  the  quantity  of  paper  money 
which  it  put  out ;  but  the  very  business 
of  a  country  bank  was  to  put  out  all 
the  paper  it  could,  and  this  every 
gentleman  acquainted  with  country 
banks  well  knew  was  their  constant 
practice.  It  would  ill  become  him  to 
reflect  with  severity  upon  jiersons  who 
had  made  adventurous  speculations  in 
commerce;  but  he  must  say,  that  nei¬ 
ther  in  this  nor  in  any  other  country,  had 
enterprises  so  rash  and  ridiculous  enter¬ 
ed  the  minds  of  men,  as  many  of  those 
which  had  been  produced  in  London 
during  the  last  year.  It  seemed  as  if  all 
Bedlam  had  broken  loose  on  the  Royal 
Exchange.  It  was  impossible  tint  any¬ 
thing  could  bo  more  liberal  or  sensible 
than  the  conduct  which  the  Bank  of 
England  displayed  at  this  juncture; 
but  tlie  causes  lay  too  deep  to  be  re¬ 
moved  by  anything  that  the  Bank  could 
do.  With  respect  to  the  remedy  which 
was  to  be  now  applied,  there  must  be 
great  caution  in  the  manner  of  its  ap¬ 
plication.  He  had  always  considered 
the  one-pound  country  bank  notes  as  a 
great  nuisance,  and  the  cause  of  fre¬ 
quent  distress,  which  they  were  now  as 
likely  as  ever  to  profluce.  He  thougliC 
that  before  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
proceeded  with  the  measure  he  con¬ 
templated,  he  must  be  furnished  with 
the  exact  amount  to  which  the  issues 
of  these  L.l  notes  had  arrived ;  and 
he  would  suggest  that  a  bill  should  be 
passed,  calling  upon  bankers  to  make 
returns  of  the  amount  of  all  their  notes 
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issaed  within  the  last  three  years.  The 
reduction  of  these  notes,  necessary  as 
it  was,  could  not  begin  until  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  excitement  had  passed 
over.  The  amount  of  those  issues  might 
l>e  taken,  more  or  less  correctly,  at  18 
millions :  these,  it  would  be  remember¬ 
ed,  must  be  replaced  by  gold.  He  was 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  for  the  real  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  country  that  the  dignity  of 
the  Bank  of  England  should  at  all 
events  lie  kept  up,  investing  it  at  the 
same  time  with  only  such  ])ower  as 
might  be  thought  safe,  because,  unless 
this  was  done,  it  would  be  impossible, 
in  the  event  of  a  war,  to  go  on  ;  and, 
to  make  this  assistance  available,  the 
means  of  the  Bank  must  be  considera¬ 
bly  enlarged.  He  hoped  that  we  should 
long  continue  to  live  in  peace,  but  he 
was  not  the  less  convinced  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  through 
two  campaigns  in  a  time  of  war,  un¬ 
less  the  bank  system  should  be  built 
upon  a  much  broader  basis.  Anotlier 
alteration,  which  he  believed  must  of 
necessity  be  adopted,  was  to  make  the 
circulating  medium  here,  as  in  other 
countries,  silver  as  well  as  gold.  With¬ 
out  this,  the  Bank  even  might  be  put 
in  danger.  With  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  extinction  of  the  present  system 
of  country  banking,  he  could  not  but 
agree  that  it  was  desirable,  although 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
country  would  experience  any  great 
relief  from  the  new  establishments 
which  had  been  proposed  to  supply 
their  place.  If  they  wanted  to  form 
lianks  in  the  great  commercial  towns, 
such  as  Manchester,  Bristol,  and  York, 
which  would  be  perfectly  in  possession 
of  public  confidence,  it  should  he  done 
either  by  the  means  ofbranch  Ivanks  from 
the  Bulk  of  England,  a^  plan  which, 
however,  from  its  interfering  with  the 
present  provincial  interests  embarked 
in  that  business,  might  not  prove  very 
palatable  to  the  country  —  or  they 
should,  by  an  act  of  incorporation,  al¬ 


low  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  embark 
rertun  portions  of  their  capital,  say 
L.  10,0011,  in  a  jomt  banking  company. 
That  sum  from  ten  men  would  be 
L. 100,000,  an  amount,  in  his  opinion, 
({uite  ^equate  to  support  the  respec- 
^ility  of  the  ordinary  run  of  such  con¬ 
cerns..  One  word  as  to  the  silk  trade : 
— The  right  honourable  gentleman  to¬ 
night  had  declared,  that  it  was  the  firm 
determination  of  ministers  to  adhere  to 
the  principles  which  had  regulated 
their  conduct  with  regard  to  that  trade. 
He  was  of  opinion,  when  that  measure 
was  first  proposed,  and  he  had  seen 
nothing  since  to  alter  it,  that  we  never 
could  compete  with  the  French  in 
that  branch  of  manufacture.  In  alluding 
to  that  part  of  the  Speech  which  re¬ 
lated  to  foreign  affairs,  he  could  nut 
avoid  expressing  his  admiration  of  tlie 
way  in  which  the  business  of  that  de¬ 
partment  had  been  conducted. 

Mr  Huskisson. —  His  right  hon. 
friend  had  stated  very  clearly  that  me¬ 
thods  would  be  adopted,  which  he 
trusted  would  have  the  effect  of  pre¬ 
venting  a  recurrence  of  those  disasters 
which  had  recently  convulsed  the  com¬ 
mercial  world,  or,  at  all  events,  of  ob¬ 
viating,  in  a  great  measure,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  any  similar  panic.  He 
fully  agreed  with  his  honourable  friend 
(Mr  Baring)  as  to  the  necessity  of 
caution  in  the  prosecution  of  any  plan 
which  would  interfere  with  long-esta- 
hlished  interests,  or  which  might  have 
the  effect  of  shaking  the  credit  of  those 
by  whom  a  great  portion  of  the  present 
provincial  currency  was  supplied.  His 
iionourfil)l6  fnciiil  liAil  very  properly  s&id) 
that  it  would  be  extremely  improvident 
to  withdraw  so  large  a  portion  of  the  cir¬ 
culating  medium  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  particularly  when  it  had  been 
tried  and  purified  by  the  recent  ordeal ; 
he  agreed  with  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  on  that  point,  as  on  others.  The 
honourable  gentleman  said  something 
almut  eighteen  millions ;  now  he  knew 
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that  in  the  yean  1821  and  1822,  it  did  refrain  from  expressing  his  sniprise, 
amonnt  to  more  tlian  seven  or  eight  that  while  ministers  so  stoutly  upheld 
millions,  and  after  recent  circumstances,  the  principles  of  free  trade  on  every 
when  all  prudent  bankers,  even  of  the  question,they  should  determine  to  con- 
greatest  respectability,  had  thought  fit  tinue  the  restrictions  upon  that.  The 
to  limit  their  circulation,  he  took  it  that  distress  in  the  manufacturing  district 
it  did  not  amonnt  to  much  more  than  with  which  he  was  connected,  was  very 
two-thirds  of  that  amount,  but  even  great ;  greater,  he  believetl,  than  mi- 
with  that  amount  it  was  his  right  nisters  were  aware  of.  A  man  in  full 
hon.  friend’s  intention  to  deal  with  employment,  a  skilfid  man,  could  not, 
caution  and  care ;  indeed  he  proposed  in  many  trades,  earn  more  than  6a.,  7a. 
to  allow  those  notes  to  wear  themselves  or  8a.  a- week,  and  this  was  all  he  had 
out,  guarding,  however,  against  the  pos-  for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  fa- 
sibility  of  any  fmh  issues.  As  to  the  mily.  And  this  was  the  time,  and 
period  in  which  the  change  of  the  con-  under  these  circumstances,  that  the 
sUtution  of  the  banks  was  to  take  place,  produce  of  his  labour  was  to  be  ex- 
by  permission  of  the  Bank  of  England,  posed  to  the  competition  of  other  peo- 
he  apprehended  no  difficulty  from  its  pie ;  and  yet  the  com  laws  were  not 
happening  in  a  very  short  time.  It  was  to  be  repealed.  The  people  who  were 
proposed,  in  order  to  allow  gentlemen  in  this  condition,  were  acquiring  more 
to  wind  up  tlieir  concerns,  to  receive  and  more  correct  knowledge;  they  were 
and  pay  their  debts,  or  to  make  prepa-  persons  of  good  information,  who  could 
rations  for  retiring  altogether,  to  post-  ai^e  soundly,  and  whose  statements 
pone  the  operation  of  the  law  for  six  of  their  sufferings  were  both  eloquent 
months.  He  could  not  conclude  with-  and  heart-rending.  He,  for  one,  was 
out  expressing,  in  common  with  others,  not  willing  to  go  back  from  the  prin- 
his  strong  feeling  upon  the  subject  of  ciples  of  free  trade,  which  he  had  sup- 
the  liberd  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  Eng-  ported  in  that  House  ;  but  the  House 
land.  ^  ought  to  follow  up  these  principles,  and 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  approved  of  the  not  make  the  most  important  of  all 
principle  of  letting  the  notes  wear  out,  commodities  an  exception  to  the  rale, 
butthonght  that  abill  ought  to  be  passed  Mr  Alderman  Woo<l  rose  to  say  a 

immediately  to  prevent  the  bankers  few  words  in  l)ehalf  of  a  large  number 
from  taking  out  and  keeping  a  large  of  his  constituents,  who  were  suffering 
quantity  of  stamps  on  hand,  and  thereby  under  great  distress — be  meant  the 
prolonging  the  circulation.  silk-weavers.  He  did  not  wish  to  see 

Mr  Hudson  Gurney  had  always  dis-  the  old  restrictions  revived,  but  he 
liked  the  country  bankers’  circulation,  wished  to  sec  the  restrictions  removed 
and  more  particularly  their  one-pound  from  the  com  trade,  and  he  knew  tliat 
notes.  But  how  the  proposed  changes  these  people  would  not  be  afraid  of 
could  be  carried  into  effect,  and  sove-  any  competition  if  the  com  laws  were 
reigns  at  3L  Ms.  10^.  an  ounce  could  repealed. 

be  substituted  for  the  present  paper  The  motion  for  an  Address  u'as  then 
issues,  was  to  him  totally  incompre-  agreed  to,  and  some  members  appoint- 
hensible.  ed  to  prepare  it. 

Mr  Denman  said,  lie  could  not,  con-  The  House  met  the  following  day 
sistently  with  his  duty  to  the  country  On  the  question  for  bringing  up  the 
and  his  constituents,  avoid  protesting  report  on  the  address, 
against  tlie  total  omission  of  the  subject  Mr  W.  Whitmore  said  that  be  re¬ 
ef  the  com  laws  in  the  Speech,  or  gretted  that  the  question  of  the  com 
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laws  was  not  to  be  bronglit  forwanl 
by  ministers  in  the  present  session.  So 
satisfied  was  be,  that,  without  a  proper 
settlement  of  the  rom  question,  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  establish  a  scheme  of  free 
traile  must  be  ineffectual — that  as  mi¬ 
nisters  ba<l  professed  they  did  not  mean 
to  bring  it  forward,  he  certiunly  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  bring  it  on  himself. 

,  Sir  Cliarles  Forbes  reminded  the 
House  that  with  regard  to  the  affairs 
of  India,  the  observations  of  liio  honour¬ 
able  friend  (Mr  Hume)  on  the  prece¬ 
ding  evening,  were  still  unanswered. 
The  state  in  which  we  were  now  placed 
i  n  India  was  extremely  critical,  and  he 
thought  that  there  could  be  but  one 
opitiion  upon  the  Burmese  wai- — to  wit, 
that  it  should  be  ended  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

Mr  W.  Wynn  procecde<l  to  ilefend 
both  the  principle  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Burmese  war.  Was  there  any  one 
who  could  deny,  not  merely  that  actual 
aggression  had  been  committed  by  the 
Burmese,  but  tliat  an  evident  disposi¬ 
tion  to  aggression  had  for  a  long  time 
been  manifested  ?  For  tlie  conduct  of 
our  troops,  and  the  success  of  our  arms 
in  India,  who  was  there  that  could  im¬ 
peach  either  ?  If  an  enemy  constantly 
flying  before  us,  did  not  bear  some  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  strength  and  valour  of 
our  troops,  he  tlid  not  know  what  ho- 
uourable  gentlemen  would  desire. 

Mr  C.  H.  Hutchinson  complained 
that  the  Speech  contuned  no  reference 
to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  He  bad  hoped, 
as  an  Irish  member,  to  have  heard  of 
some  attempts  to  secure  peace  and  con¬ 
cord  for  his  country.  But  he  discovered 
no  pletlge  in  the  Speech  that  any  spe¬ 
cific  exertions  would  be  so  applied.  It 
was  tnie,  that  some  indications  of  a 
favourable  change  were  perceivable. 
But  how  were  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  tlieir 
present  tranquillity  unless  they  saw  a 
ruling  spirit  in  the  cabinet  ready  at  all 
times  to  exert  itself  for  their  relief? 


We  were  at  present  on  good  terms 
with  France.  We  had  no  jealousy  of 
her  growing  greatness,  though  she  was 
moving  forward  in  a  splendid  career. 
She  was  increasing  in  resources,  her 
trade  was  prosperous,  and  her  revenues 
abundant.  We  might  not  remain  on 
terms  so  pacific  as  at  present,  and  her 
resources  might  be  powerfully  turned 
against  us,  as  tliey  had  been  by  her 
former  master,  Napoleon.  Should  that 
period  ever  arrive,  this  country  ought 
to  be  in  a  situation  which  would  ren¬ 
der  all  her  power  available.  But  tliat 
could  not  be  with  respect  to  Ireland, 
unless  means  were  applied  to  include 
her  in  the  general  system  of  amity  and 
co-operation,  which  was  the  distin¬ 
guishing  cliaracter  of  the  counsels  of 
government  at  present  adopted. 

Mr  Lockhart  did  not  feel  so  much 
apprehension  as  had  been  expressed  by 
many  honourable  members,  at  the  late 
agitations  in  the  commercial  affairs  of 
the  country,  because  he  considered  oc¬ 
casional  paroxysms  of  that  nature  as  con- 
comitant  with,  and  nearly  inseparable 
from,  the  enlarged  and  growing  trade 
and  resources  of  this  great  nation.  He 
could  not  agree  in  attributing  any  of 
the  distress  which  had  prevailed  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  though  he  was  not 
prepared  to  oppose  the  measures  which 
were  likely  to  be  proposed  for  opening 
the  banking  business.  He  considered 
it,  however,  very  questionable,  whether 
the  mere  allowance  by  law  to  form 
banking  establishments  of  more  than 
the  statutable  number  of  partners, 
would  be  sufficient.  As  to  improving 
the  business  of  banking  by  enlarging 
the  number  in  the  firm,  let  it  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  though  the  existing  law 
limited  it  to  six  persons,  it  was  seldom 
found  that  a  country  banking  establisii- 
ment  contsdned  so  many  as  the  law  al¬ 
lowed.  He  believed  that  the  average 
would  not  exceed  three  to  a  firm  in  all 
the  existing  establishments.  He  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  resolution  of  ministers  to 
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persevere  in  establisliing  the  principles 
of  free  trade,  and  had  no  other  objec* 
tions  to  urge  to  the  measures' about  to 
be  propos^  but  those  which  he  had 
now  expressed. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge  thought  that  the 
Speech  was  highly  satisfactory.  The 
question  of  the  com  laws  was  the 
most  difficult,  intricate,  important  ques¬ 
tion  which  could  be  agitated  in  that 
House.  It  was  clearly  improper  to 
bring  it  forward  at  a  time  when  the 
attention  of  Parliament  was  likely  to 
be  taken  up  with  an  important  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  currency.  The  question  of 
die  currency  most  naturally  went  first, 
and  must  be  set  at  rest  before  they 
could  undertake  that  of  the  com  laws, 
r  Mr  Home  was  surprised  at  the  course 
of  argument  pursueil  by  the  honour¬ 
able  baronet  who  had  just  sat  down. 
The  honourable  baronet  had  contended 
that  the  com  laws  should  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  part  of  the  currency  question. 
By  what  process  of  reasoning  that  po¬ 
sition  could  be  made  out,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  guess.  As  well  might  he  call 
the  East  India  Company’s  monopoly  of 
tea  a  part  of  the  currency  question.  He 
had  opportunities  of  knowing  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  manufacturers  as  Avell, 
perhaps,  as  the  honourable  baronet; 
and  he  could  take  it  on  him  to  say, 
that  they  were  not  afraid  of  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  pro¬ 
vided  no  reserve  was  made,  and  that 
those  principles  were  applied  to  com 
as  well  as  to  all  other  things.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  ministers  were  well  inclined 
to  carry  their  principles  of  free  trade 
to  every  article — to  com  as  well  as  all 
others;  but  that  they  feared  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  might  be  opposed  to 
them  on  the  com  trade;  and,  from  what 
had  occurred  in  another  place  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Canada  Com  Bill,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  influence  was  con- 
swlerable.  He  now  came  to  the  ob- 
wrvations  of  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  (Mr  Wynn,)  and  contended  that 


they  liad  not  nnswere<l  his  questions. 
This  indifference  on  so  im]>ortant  A 
subject  was  the  more  to  be  lamented, 
as  there  was  not  a  free  press  in  India. 
That  had  been  put  down  by  the  most 
arbitrary,  and,  as  he  would  contend,  il¬ 
legal  proceedings.  With  respect  to  the 
Burmese  war,  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  had  said,  that  he  (Mr  Hume)  was 
bound  to  prove  the  assertion  that  it 
had  been  wantonly  commencetl.  The 
present  was,  he  knew,  not  the  proper 
time  for  entering  into  a  discussion  on 
that  point ;  but  he  would  at  the  pnqier 
time  be  prepared  to  contend,  that  there 
was  not,  in  all  the  papers  which  had 
been,  or  could  be,  produced  on  that 
subject,  any  one  document  which  could 
show  that  tlie  Burmese  nation  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  commence  the 
war.  But  the  inefficiency  of  the  Go¬ 
vernor-General  was  not  denie<l  even  by 
the  Court  of  Directors.  It  was  pul>- 
licly  stated,  that  he  did  not  possess  the 
confidence  of  that  body,  and  yet  he 
was  maintained  at  the  head  of  the  In¬ 
dian  government.  He  could  not  re¬ 
frain  iVom  reading  one  extract  from  a 
letter  which  an  honourable  friend  of 
his  in  that  house  had  received  from  a 
highly  respectable  and  intelligent  mili¬ 
tary  officer  in  Calcutta ;  and  here  let 
him  observe,  that  the  sentiments  con¬ 
tained  in  this  letter  were  tlie  same  as 
those  of  every  letter  which  he  had  seen 
on  this  subject.  The  letter  to  which  he 
alluded  contained  these  words 
“  There  was  never  a  more  inefficient 
governor.  He  is  imbecile  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.” 

Mr.  Freemantle,  in  allusion  to  the 
reports  said  to  have  reached  England, 
on  the  state  of  our  affairs  on  the 
Burmese  frontier,  could  assure  the 
House  that  every  one  of  the  public  let¬ 
ters  which  had  recently  been  receive<l, 
hold  out  the  most  confident  hopes  of  a 
prosperous  termination  of  hostilities. 
The  honourable  gentleman  (Mr  Hume) 
had  said  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
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had  no  ronBdonce  in  the  government 
of  Lord  Amherst.  This  statement,  he 
must  take  leave  to  say,  was  alu^ther 
without  foundation.  As  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  letters  from  India,  on  which  the 
lionourable  member  seemed  to  place  so 
much  reliance,  he  would  observe,  that 
Jie  also  had  seen  many  letters  from 
that  country,  from  persons  equally  in¬ 
telligent  and  respectable  as  those  to 
whom  the  honourable  member  had  al¬ 
luded,  and  they  gave  a  very  different 
account  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  India 
from  that  which  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  liad  described. 

Sir  C.  Forbes. — With  respect  to  the 
melancholy  affair  at  Barrackpore,  it 
should  be  stated,  in  justice  to  Lord 
Amherst,  that  he  was  not  in  any  de¬ 
gree  implicated  in  that  occurrence. 

Mr  W,  Wynn  could  not  see  on 
what  ground  it  should  ever  have  been 
assert^  that  Lord  Amherst  was  im¬ 
plicated  in  the  affair  of  Barrackpore. 

Mr  Hume  defended  the  authenticity 
of  the  information  contained  in  the 
letters  to  which  he  had  referred,  and 
observed  that  many  of  them  came  from 
parties  as  respectable  as  an}  ticm  whom 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  recei¬ 
ved  his  accounts  from  India.  As  to  the 
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affair  at  Barrackpore,  the  conduct  of 
government  was  blameable,  in  neglect, 
ing  to  give  any  answer  to  the  applica¬ 
tions  made  to  them  on  the  part  of  the 
troops  which  had  refused  to  march. 
He  understood  that  a  communication 
was  made  on  their  part  full  ten  days 
before  the  melancholy  affair  in  which 
the  transaction  ended,  and  that  it  was 
suffered  to  lie  in  the  office  without  any 
answer  being  given  to  it.  He  under¬ 
stood  that  the  then  Adjutant-General 
was  now  in  London,  and  the  truth  of 
the  circumstance  to  which  he  alluded 
might  be  easily  ascertained. 

Mr  Freemantle  observed,  that  the 
honourable  member  was  greatly  mis¬ 
led,  if  he  believed  that  no  communica¬ 
tion  was  made  to  the  refractory  troops 
for  ten  days  before  it  was  found  ne¬ 
cessary  to  resort  to  force.  The  very 
reverse  was  the  fact;  for,  from  the 
time  when  they  first  objected  to  march, 
up  to  the  period  when  the  fatal  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  affair  occurred,  commu¬ 
nications  were,  he  might  say,  hourly 
made  to  them  from  government,  and 
no  pacific  effort  was  left  untried. 

The  address  was  then  brought  up, 
and  agreed  to  without  a  division. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Commercial  Distress. — Paper  Currency. — Bank  Charier  and  Promissory 
Notes  Bills^—Bank  Advances  for  Relief  of  Commercial  Distress. — Local 
Payment  of  Bank  Notes^-^Paper  Currency  of  Scotland.— ‘Usury  Laws. 


The  import  of  his  Majesty’s  speech, 
and  the  debates  consequent  upon  it  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  evinced 
the  deep  sense  entertained  by  the  three 
branches  of  the  Legislature  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  distress  which  prevailed,  and 
the  importance  attached  by  them  to 
the  state  of  the  currency  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  it.  In  order  to  mitigate 
that  distress,  but  chiefly  to  prevent  its 
recurrence,  no  time  was  lost  by  mi- 
uisters  in  introducing  to  Parliament 
two  important  measures,  witli  a  view 
to  the  rectification  of  the  currency ;  the 
one,  a  Bill  fur  prohibiting  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  bank  promissory  notes  under 
tlie  value  of  L.5,  beyond  the  5th  of 
April  1829;  and  the  other,  a  Bill 
abridging  the  extensive  privileges  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  so  far  as  to  al> 
low  the  establishment  of  banking  com¬ 
panies,  with  an  unlimited  number  of 
partners,  at  a  distance  of  sixty-five 
miles  from  the  metropolis.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  measures,  and  that  of 
others,  which  will  be  found  stated  in 
the  title  to  this  cirapter,  were,  from  the 
affinity  of  the  subjects,  in  a  manner 


blended  together  ;  and  were  by  far  the 
most  interesting  and  important,  as  well 
as  lengthened,  that  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  session. 

The  introduction  of  the  two  mea¬ 
sures  we  have  particularly  mentioned, 
was  preceded  by  several  motions  for 
returns,  and  also  debates,  having  re¬ 
lation  to  the  merits  of  those  mea- 


In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Thursday, 
Feb.  9,  The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  said, 
that  in  moving  for  certain  returns  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  late  commercial  embarrass¬ 
ments,  he  was  desirous  of  offering  a  few 
observations  for  the  purpose  of  express¬ 
ing  the  opinion  he  entertained  on  the 
subject.  The  evil  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  alteration  in  prices.  Men  who 
had  purchased  at  a  maximum  were 
compelled  to  sell  at  »  minimum  price. 
He  believed  it  was  the  opinion  of  mi¬ 
nisters  that  no  adequate  remedy  could 
be  applied  to  the  evil.  But  although 
he  concurred  in  this  opinion,  he  never¬ 
theless  thought  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  by  Parliament  in  investigating  its 
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ranse ;  and,  if  no  remedy  could  be 
found,  in  endeavouring  to  discover  a 
preventative.  There  were  two  classes  of 
evils  arising  from  the  state  of  the  cur¬ 
rency.  The  6rst  was  its  excess,  which 
produced  the  exportation  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals,  by  affecting  prices  and 
the  exchanges.  Another  class  of  evil 
was  the  insecurity  with  which  it  visit- 
e<l  the  lower  orders  of  the  community, 
by  depriving  them  of  the  value  of  their 
labour  and  the  profits  of  their  industry. 
The  latter  was  by  far  the  most  serious 
grievance  of  the  two.  When  he  recol¬ 
lected  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
none  appeared  to  him  more  valuable 
than  that  of  coining  money,  which,  in¬ 
terposed  as  a  shield  between  ignorance 
and  fraud.  In  country  towns,  local 
paper  was  usually  the  only  currency 
in  which  the  poor  were  paid  for  their 
labour.  If  they  refused  to  receive  the 
paper  in  payment,  they  must  go  with¬ 
out  the  reward  of  their  labour.  The 
state  of  the  currency,  as  connected  with 
the  issue  of  small  notes,  was,  therefore, 
a  subject  which  calle<l  for  serious  at¬ 
tention.  He  believed  there  was  no  per¬ 
son,  but  must  now  l>e  of  opinion  that 
the  excessive  issue  of  small  notes  had 
had  the  effect  of  driving  the  precious 
metals  out  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
of  raising  prices  generally,  during  the 
last  two  years.  This  observation  ap¬ 
plied  more  particularly  to  the  notes  of 
country  bankers.  The  effect  produ¬ 
ced  by  an  excessive  issue  of  small 
notes  had  been  most  correctly  descri¬ 
bed  in  a  pamphlet  by  Mr  Tooke,  who 
justly  stated  the  operation  of  an  over¬ 
issue  to  be  this— -the  first  effect  was  to 
create  an  artificial  abundance  of  capi¬ 
tal  :  the  accumulation  of  capital  caused 
a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest; 
by  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest 
facilities  were  affordetl  for  speculation  ; 
speculation  produced  a  rise  in  prices ; 
the  alteration  in  prices  checked  the 
progress  of  mercantile  exports,  an<l  so 
caused  the  precious  metals  to  lie  sent 


out  of  the  country.  With  respect  to 
♦be  consequences  of  suppressing  the 
issue  of  small  notes,  he  entertained  no 
apprehension  whatever.  It  was,  he 
knew,  the  opinion  of  many,  that  a  pa¬ 
per  currency  was  a  species  of  accom¬ 
modation,  of  which  the  country  in  its 
present  situation,  and  with  its  existing 
amount  of  taxation,  stooil  in  need.  After 
the  most  attentive  consideration,  he 
could  not  bring  his  mind  to  believe, 
that  it  was  at  all  advantageous  to  ena¬ 
ble  a  person  to  do  that  without  capi¬ 
tal  which  should  only  be  done  with  ca¬ 
pital.  It  remained  to  be  considered 
whether  the  average  rate  of  prices 
might  not  be  as  great  under  a  metal¬ 
lic  currency.  Suppose  a  commodity, 
which,  under  a  paper  currency,  sold  at 
one  time  for  L.lOO,  and  at  another  for 
L.50,  should,  under  a  metallic  cur¬ 
rency,  sell  at  two  different  periods  for 
L.90  and  L.60 ;  the  average  was  the 
same,  and  it  was  certainly  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  interests  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  that  a  steady  scale  of  prices  exist, 
than  that  a  constant  fluctuation  should 
take  place,  occasioned  by  a  system  of 

Eaper  issues.  Some  persons,  he  knew, 
eld  the  opinion  that  this  most  opulent 
country  could  not  procure  such  a  share 
of  the  precious  metals  as  would  enable 
her  to  carry  on  her  commercial  trans¬ 
actions.  He  knew  that  such  an  opi¬ 
nion  was  contrary  to  fact.  It  was  proved 
by  experience,  that  when  any  occa¬ 
sion  for  it  existed,  a  flow  of  gold  into 
this  country  never  failed  to  ti^e  place. 
On  one  occasion  the  Bank  was  able, 
in  the  course  of  two  years,  to  increase 
a  treasure  of  less  than  three  millions  of 
gold  to  fourteen  millions.  Whilst  he 
entertained  the  opinion  which  he  had 
expressed,  of  the  propriety  of  checking 
the  issue  of  the  small  not^  of  country 
banks,  he  was  equally  desirous  to  see 
the  Bank  of  England  depriverl  of  the 

t)ower  of  circulating  notes  of  the  same 
dnd.  The  Bank  rlesorved  great  crwlit 
forthe  promptitude  with  which  theyen- 
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flcavoured  to  arrent  the  effects  of  the 
late  panic;  but  he  would  add,  that  the 
Bank,  in  the  hrst  instance,  so  far  from 
having  arrested  the  progress  of  the  late 
evils,  had  increased  them  by  the  extent 
of  its  issues.  He  believ^  it  would 
appear,  that  in  1825,  but  more  parti¬ 
cularly  in  1824,  whilst  the  country 
bank  paper  was  being  increased,  con¬ 
siderable  a<ldition8  were  made  to  the 
issues  of  paper  and  discounts  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  This  was  a  time 
when  an  efficacious  check  upon  the  pa¬ 
per  circulation  might  have  been  admi¬ 
nistered  by  the  Bank.  During  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  that  inquiry,  the  result  of  which 
was  known  by  the  name  of  tlie  bullion 
report,  one  of  the  highest  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Bank,  when  asked  what 
be  considered  to  be  the  criterion  of  an 
excess  in  the  issue  of  paper  currency, 
replied,  “  A  state  of  trade  in  which 
money  is  hawked  about  everywhere, 
and  in  which  many  persons  are  in¬ 
duced  to  undertake  uncertain  and  im¬ 
prudent  speculations.”  He  would  ask 
their  Lordships  whether,  independent¬ 
ly  of  the  exportation  of  the  precious 
metals,  which  was  actually  taking  place 
in  1824,  to  South  America,  a  mure  ac¬ 
curate  description  could  be  given  of  the 
state  of  trade  and  speculation  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  that  period  than  w'as  to  be  found 
in  the  words  which  he  had  just  quoted? 
Money  was  hawked  about  everywhere, 
and  the  most' imprudent  speculations 
were  going  on.  He  was  inclined  to 
hope  much  from  the  abandonment  of 
part  of  the  Bank  privileges.  He  ven¬ 
tured  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  ex¬ 
pedient  to  provide,  that  wherever  coun¬ 
try  bank  notes  should  be  issued,  there 
they  should  be  made  payable.  There 
were  many  persons  tvho  approved  of  tlie 
artificial  paper  currency,  because  they 
considered  that  it  enabled  them  to  ful¬ 
fil  those  obligations  which  otherwise 
they  could  not  do.  He  was  unwilling 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  country 
being  incapable  of  fulfilling  all  its  en- 
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gagements.  If  he  could  entertain  such 
an  opinion,  he  would  say,  in  God’s  iiamu 
declare  tlie  fact,  and  adopt  a  system  of 
policy  applicable  to  the  situation  in 
which  we  were  placed.  Proceed  upon 
fixed  principles,  but  abandon  a  system 
which  caused  perpetual  revolutions. 
He  concluded  with  moving  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  papers . 

I.  An  account  of  the  number  of 
Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation 
on  the  15th  of  Feb.,  the  15th  of  May, 
the  15th  of  Aug.,  and  the  15th  of  Nov., 
in  each  year,  from  1819  to  1825,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  notes  for  L.5  and  un¬ 
der  ;  and  a  like  account  of  notes  of  the 
Banks  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

“  2.  An  account  of  all  the  notes  is¬ 
sued  by  country  bankers  in  England, 
Scotlanil,  and  Ireland,  from  1819,  up 
to  the  latest  period  at  which  the  re¬ 
turns  could  be  made,  distinguishing  the 
amount  of  the  notes,  and  the  period  at 
which  they  were  issued. 

3.  An  account  of  the  number  of 
bankrupts  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  from  1819  to  the  latest  period 
at  which  the  return  could  be  made, 
distinguishing  those  who  were  bankers. 

“  4.  Copies  of  all  charters  granted 
to  banking  establishments  daring  the 
same  period.” 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  did  not  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  motion, 
nor  did  he  feel  it  necessary  to  trouble 
their  Lordships  with  more  than  a  few 
words  on  the  present  occasion ;  first, 
because  it  would  be  his  duty  at  a  very 
early  perioil  to  submit  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  House  certain  measures, 
which  would  afford  him  an  opportunity 
of  stating  his  opinions  w’itli  respect  to 
the  present  posture  of  affairs ;  and,  se¬ 
condly,  because  there  was  hardly  a  sen¬ 
tence  which  the  noble  marquis  bad  ut¬ 
tered,  from  beginning  to  end,  with 
which  he  was  not  disposed  to  agree. 

The  Earl  of  Caernarvon  appruve<l  of 
the  plan  of  extending  the  number  of 
partners  in  banking  establishments,  as 
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a  meaftnrp  ralctilatod  to  pve  them  in- 
rreased  conBdeiice  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  agreed  also  in  the  propriety 
of  each  of  the  partners  in  such  esta¬ 
blishments  being  made  liable  in  the 
whole  amount  of  his  property  for  the 
concerns  of  the  bank.  Accompanied 
with  these  measures,  he  would  gladly 
see  the  country  return  to  silrer  as  the 
standard  of  the  currency,  such  as  silver 
was  at  the  old  mint  price.  As  to  the 
proposed  measure  of  withdrawing  the 
one  and  two-pound  notes,  that  was,  in 
his  opinion,  by  no  means  calculated  to 
remove  present  evils.  Such  a  measure 
would  o])erate  injuriously  to  the  farmer, 
and  to  the  humble  class  of  agricultu¬ 
rists  and  dealers  in  the  country,  who 
principally  carried  on  their  business  by 
means  of  the  one  and  two-pound  notes. 
Besides,  great  injury  would  be  done 
generally  to  the  community,  by  with¬ 
drawing  so  large  a  sum  as  six  or  seven 
millions — the  amount  of  these  small 
notes — from  the  circulation  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  at  a  time,  when  it  was 
desirable  to  give  it  an  extension.  That 
the  withdrawing  the  one  and  two- 
pound  notes,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
metallic  currency,  would  not  go  to  the 
root  of  the  evil,  appeared,  not  from  his 
statement  merely,  but  from  the  letter 
of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
his  colleague  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  to  the  Bank  Directors.  It  was 
there  stated,  that  “  though  a  recur¬ 
rence  to  a  gold  circulation  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  might 
be  productive  of  some  go<^,  itwould  by 
no  means  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil.” 
The  letter  proceeded  thus  : — “  We 
Iiave  abundant  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
position,  in  the  events  which  took  place 
in  the  spring  of  1793,  when  a  con¬ 
vulsion  occurred  in  the  money  transac¬ 
tions  and  circulation  of  the  country, 
more  extensive  than  that  which  wc 
have  recently  experienced.  At  that 
period  nearly  a  hundred  country  banks 


were  obliged  to  stop  payment,  and  Par¬ 
liament  was  induced  to  grant  an  issue 
of  Exchequer  Bills  to  relieve  the  dis¬ 
tress.  Yet,  in  the  year  1793,  there 
were  no  one  or  two-pound  notes  in  cir¬ 
culation  in  England,  either  by  country 
banks  or  by  the  Bank  of  England.” 
In  Scotland,  an  approved  system  of 
banking  had  been  brought  to  the  test 
of  experience.  This  was  admitted  in 
the  letter  of  the  noble  earl  (Lord  Li¬ 
verpool). — He  would  wish  to  see  bank¬ 
ing  establishments  of  equal  solidity  in 
this  country ;  at  all  events,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  come  to  no  resolu¬ 
tion  without  the  fullest  information. 
With  a  view  of  supplying  that  infor¬ 
mation,  he  moved,  “  That  there  be  laid 
before  the  House  an  account  of  all  the 
notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  country  banks  since  1790.” 
The  motion  of  Ids  noble  friend  (Lord 
Lnnsdown)  went  only  so  far  back  as 
1819,  but  he  was  desirous  of  reverting 
to  an  earlier  period,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  issues  of  that  period, 
and  particularly  of  1793,  1795,  ancl 
1797,  and  of  comparing  them  with 
those  of  the  present  time  when  similar 
distresses  prevailed. 

These  motions  were  then  agreed  to. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  same 
day,  Mr  Hume  moved  for  an  account 
of  the  number  of  country  banks  issuing 
notes,  which  had  become  bankrupt  in 
England  since  January  1816;  stating 
the  places  at  which  the  business  had 
been  carried  on,  the  number  of  part¬ 
ners  in  each  establishment,  the  amount 
of  debts  proved  against  each  establish¬ 
ment,  and  the  dividends  paid.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Mr  Pascoe  Grenfell,  the 
account  called  for  was  extended  to 
Scotland. 

Mr  Maberly  thought  the  motion  al¬ 
together  objectionable,  as  an  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  affairs  of  individuals. 

Mr  John  Smith  said,  he  was  disposed 
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to  support  the  motion. .  He  had  that 
morning  read  the  correspondence  be* 
tween  the  Treasury  and  the  Bank  of 
England;  and  had  been  much  struck 
with  a  paragraph  which  stated  that  the 
country  banks  had  foe  some  time  fos¬ 
tered,  supported,  and  encoiuaged,  a 
rash  spirit  of  speculation.  Now,  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  very  many  coun¬ 
try  bankers,  he  begged  to  say  that  they 
expected  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  would  name  tlie  evidence  and 
grounds  upon  which  he  had  made  that 
sweeping  observation. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
saw  no  objection  whatever  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  hon.  member  (Mr  Hume.) 
With  regard  to  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  member  (Mr  J.  Smith,)  he 
could  only  say,  that  with  reference  to 
the  language  in  which  the  country 
bankers  were  spoken  of  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  Government 
and  Bank  of  England,  certainly,  it  never 
had  been  the  intention  of  ministers  to 
convey  the  slightest  imputation  against 
individuals.  Their  argument  went 
merely  to  the  general  system  of  conn¬ 
banking.  Every  man  who  possess- 
and  traded  with  considerable  ca¬ 
pital,  was,  more  or  less,  an  encourager 
of  speculation ;  and  to  say  so,  '.vas  nei¬ 
ther  an  impeachment  of  his  honour  nor 
of  his  integrity. 

Mr  Calcraft  said,  it  was  well  for  mi¬ 
nisters  to  talk  of  country  paper ;  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  as 
much  accommodation  paper  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  heaven  knew  how  many  of  the 
country  banks  put  together ;  and  no¬ 
thing  had  more  contributed  to  do  mis¬ 
chief  in  tlie  late  panic  than  tlie  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  Exchequer  Billsafloat. 

Mr  Hudson  Gurney  said,  that  the 
whole  system  of  country  banking  was 
opposed  to  speculation,  which  the  coun¬ 
try  bankers,  of  all  mankind,  were  most 
interested  to  prevent.  When  the  wliole 
country  was  carrieil  nway  with  a  rage 
of  speculating,  then,  indeed,  they  had 
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no  clioice  or  discretion  to  use ;  tliey 
must  facilitate  the  views  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  Scotch  system  did  not 
discoura^  speculation.  He  was  con^ 
viiiced  tmt  the  introduction  of  it  into 
this  country  would  lead  to  more  bank¬ 
ruptcies. 

Mr  Robertson  praised  the  Scotch 
system  of  banking,  which  had  raised 
l^tland,  from  being  one  of  the  poor¬ 
est  countries  in  the  world,  to  the  high¬ 
est  pitch  of  prosperity. — He  chiefly 
condemned  the  new,  rash,  and  adven¬ 
turous  system  of  commercial  policy 
which  Ministers  were  avowedly  pursu¬ 
ing.  Let  the  House  consider  what 
it  was  for  the  country  to  send  out 
L.24',000,000  of  its  wealth  annually  in 
exports,  without  any  return,  and  then 
say  whether  or  not  they  could  do  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  country  bank  paper.  By 
the  country  banks  the  nation  liad  been 
enabled  to  sustain  this  draining  upon 
its  resources  without  absolute  exhaus¬ 
tion. 

Friday,  Feb.  10. — The  order  of  the 
day  for  the  House  resolving  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to 
consider  of  an  alteration  in  the  Bank 
Charter  and  Promissory  Notes  acts, 
having  been  read. 

Lord  Folkeston  said,  that  in  his  opi¬ 
nion  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had  sto¬ 
len  rather  an  unfair  march  upon  them. 
If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  be¬ 
gin  now  and  detail  his  plan,  and  show 
clearly  the  nature  of  what  he  intended 
to  propose  in  the  committee,  his  objec¬ 
tion  would  be  obviateil.  But  if  he  re¬ 
quired  the  House  to  go  first  of  all  into 
the  committee,  then  would  the  House 
be  treated,  in  his  opinion,  most  unfair¬ 
ly,  because  they  were  driven  forward 
to  an  undertaking,  the  reasons  or  ne¬ 
cessity  for  which  were  not  yet  explain¬ 
ed  or  decide<l  upon. 

'I'lic  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  not  awai'c  that  be  had  stolen  a. 
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WM  not  to  be  diapeted;  and,  if  ao, 
where  waa  the  innovation  which  aome 
gentlemen  had  accused  miniatera  of 

treaaing  upon  the  approbation  of  the 
[ouae?  He  would  aay,  that  it  waa  the 
honourable  gfentlemen  opposed  to  them 
who  were  the  theorists.  But  he  was 
met  by  the  assertion,  that  to  touch  the 
satall  notes  would  affect  the  paper  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  country  generally.  Would 
aay  man  say,  that  it  would  be  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  currency,  that  those  who  had 
the  management  of  it  should  be  called 
upon  to  give  security  for  its  stability? — 
and  was  or  was  not  that  security  want¬ 
ed  in  the  case  of  the  notes  of  small  de¬ 
nomination  ?  These  were  the  very  notes 
which  generally  fell  into  the  hands  of 
poor  and  hard-working  persons,  who 
might  peibaps  providently  acquire  out 
of  the  produce  of  their  industry  three 
or  four  of  those  one-pound  notes.  What 
became  of  the  prospects  of  that  useful 
and  praiseworthy  class,  when  this  source 
of  supply  was  cut  off  from  them  by  the 
foilnre  a  country  bank  ?  At  present, 
the  poor  man  must  depend  on  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  general  speculations,  of  which 
he  knew  and  could  know  nothing ;  or 
open  the  effect  of  an  over-issue  of  paper, 
of  which  he  was  equally  ignorant.  And, 
then,  when  any  panic  arose,  who  was 
the  first  to  rush  forward  to  secure  his 
property?  The  poor  man.  And  thus 
was  the  panic  commenced.  Example, 
however,  was  contagious.  It  appeared, 
thei^fore,  that  the  power  of  issuing 
these  notes  was  one  great  source  of  the 
bsecurity  of  country  bankers.  Men 
placed  in  such  situations,  and  liable  to 
inch  influences,  could  not  be  said  to 
hold  their  credit  upon  permanent  and 
•eenre  foundations.  Waa  not,  then,  the 
remedy  to  be  found  in  getting  rid  of  the 
dangerous  part  of  this  paper  circulation, 
and  in  making  the  attempt,  was  he  pro¬ 
posing  anything  new  ?  Quite  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  propriety  of  restricting  the 
circidation  small  notes  was  never 
questioned.  Fifty  years  ago  parliament 
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passed  an  act  (in  1773)  prohibiting  the 
circulation  of  any  notes  under  201.  In 
1777  this  restriction,  for  the  better  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  increasing  trade  of 
the  country,  was  removed,  and  permis¬ 
sion  grant^  to  issue  notes  not  under 
5L ;  and  in  1787,  that  act,  which  had 
been  passed  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
was  made  perpetual.  In  that  state  the 
law  continued  until  1797,  when  one 
an<l  two  pound  notes  were  first  bron^t 
into  circulation.  When  the  Bank  Re¬ 
striction  Act  of  1797  was  passed,  it 
was  clear,  that  unless  the  prohibition 
were  withdrawn  from  the  circulation  of 
the  smaller  notes,  the  country  would  be 
altogether  deprived  of  the  means  of 
carrying  on  its  business.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  then  intended,  that  the  suspension 
of  the  law,  which  suppressed  the  small 
notes,  should  be  always  commensurate 
with  the  duration  of  the  Bank  Restric¬ 
tion  Act ;  and  in  the  year  1819,  when 
the  Bank  Restriction  Act  was  under 
discussion,  the  strongest  opinions  were 
pronounced,  the  united  declarations  of 
the  parliament  and  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  were  proclaimed,  that  cash  pay¬ 
ments  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  ^ 
restored  to  the  ancient  basis.  When 
his  right  honourable  friend  (Mr  Peel) 
had  brought  in  his  bill,  even  then  par¬ 
liament  had  never  dreamt  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  allowing  the  circulation  of 
these  notes  for  a  series  of  years  after 
the  Bank  were  allowed,  or  compelled, 
to  pay  their  notes  in  cash.  With  re-’ 
spect  to  the  subsequent  act  of  1822, 
which  allowed  the  circulation  of  this 
class  of  notes,  he  now  confessed,  that 
he  had  always  felt  regret,  and  still  did 
regret,  the  step  taken  on  that  occasion 
by  parliament.  It  was,  however,  then 
understood  between  the  TOvernment 
and  the  country  bankers,  tliat  though 
they  objected  throughout  in  the  strong¬ 
est  manner  to  the  deposits,  many  of 
them  were  content  to  surrender  the  issue 
of  the  \L  and  21.  notes.  So  far  as  the 
bankers  were  concerned,  then,  they 
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could  not  now  tom  round  and  affect  to 
set  a  prominent  value  upon  that  which 
they  bad  on  former  occasions  treated 
BO  lightly.  Those  who  argued  that  the 
circnlation  of  small  notes  was  essential 
to  the  country,  were  driven  to  this  po¬ 
sition — they  were  bound  not  to  stop 
with  opposing  his  proposition,  but  to 
call  for  an  eternal  continuance  of  tlie 
circulation  of  the  small  notes.  Then 
who  would  be  the  parties  calling  for  a 
change  ?  Not,  as  he  had  said  before,  the 
government,  but  those  who,  contrary 
to  a  repeatedly  established  principle, 
demanded  the  perpetual  duration  of  a 
small  paper  currency.  He  was  asto¬ 
nished  at  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
connexion  between  rents  and  these 
notes :  his  own  belief  was,  that  so  far 
from  this  species  ot  circnlation  assisting 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  country  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  rent-roll,  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  for  rents  to  be  paid  at  all,  should  it 
be  long  continued.  It  was  possible 
that  other  opponents  might  say,  You 
ought  not  to  press  your  plan,  on  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  must  practi¬ 
cally  cramp  the  circulation,  lower  the 
price  of  produce,  embarrass  all  the 
transactions  of  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  paralyze  the  industry  of  the 
people.”  Now  he  would  reply,  that 
these  apprehensions  were  visionary.  In 
1819  it  became  necessary  for  the  Bank 
of  England  to  take  measures  to  meet 
the  operation  of  the  law,  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  notes  in  cash.  The  mode 
whicli  they  adopted  was,  to  contract 
their  issues  as  speedily  as  possible,  to 
lower  the  price  of  gold.  It  appeared 
that  after  the  Bank  bad  made  these  ar¬ 
rangements,  there  had  been  coined  at 
the  Mint  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
25,236,000/.  In  1820,  there  were 
coined  at  the  Mint  949,000  sovereigns  ; 
in  1821,9,520,000;  in  1822,5,250,000. 
So  that,  in  three  years,  the  Bank  suc¬ 
ceeded,  after  righting  the  foreign  ex¬ 
changee,  and  reducing  the  price  of  gold, 
in  having  coined  15,000,000  sovereigns. 


He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  this  process 
was  contlucted  tbroughont  without  dis¬ 
tress,  but  upon  turning  to  the  prices  of 
commodities,  they  would  find  that,  in 
1822,  affairs  had  greatly  mended ;  and 
this,  while  the  paper  of  the  banks  had 
greatly  diminished,  that  of  the  Bank  of 
^gland  necessarily,  for  otherwise  they 
could  not  have  carried  their  contempla¬ 
ted  measures  into  effect.  In  1820  the 
bank  paper  circulation  was  23, 875,000/^ 
in  1821,21,759,000/.;  and  in  1822,only 
18,000,000/.  Still  it  might  be  said, 
that  however  practicable  it  might  be  to 
convert  this  paper  into  specie,  it  was 
an  operation  cff  such  magnitude  as  coukl 
not  be  carried  into  effect  without  an  in¬ 
creased  pressure  upon  existing  iuterests. 
This,  to  a  certain  degree,  he  was  ready 
to  admit.  Some  interests  must  always 
suffer  in  these  important  chaitges  ;  but 
they  must  consider  that  the  present 
case  was  not  like  that  of  1819,  in 
which  the  basis  of  the  metallic  circula¬ 
tion  had  to  be  laid.  There  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  less  difficulty  in  enlarging  a 
currency  already  half  metallic,  tbtm  was 
experienced  in  introducing  the  metab 
when  nothing  but  paper  was  afloat' 
The  gold  coined  at  the  Mint,  up  to  the, 
present  time,  amounted  to  25,236,000/. 
There  had  been  exported,  since  1819, 
7,269,000/.  of  gold.  However,  within 
the  last  half  year,  the  foreign  exchanges 
becoming  favourable,  a  large  proporUon 
of  the  exported  gold  bad  returned — 
not  in  ingots,  but  in  gold  coin,  to  tlie 
amount  of  1,000,000/.  sterling ;  so  that 
the  total  loss  upon  the  export  of  gold, 
might  be  taken  at  6,000,000/.  Hence 
19,000,000/.  remained  for  the  use  of 
the  country.  But  it  was  possible  that 
some  coin  had  gone  abroad  in  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  individu^,  and  in  the  payments 
of  the  trade  of  smuggling,  a  sum  which, 
if  estimated  at  2,000,000/.  would  still 
leave  no  less  than  17,000,000/.  of  gold 
available  for  the  country  at  this  moment 
The  exchanges  were  now  so  fiivour- 
able  as  to  make  it  profitable  to  import 
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the  metals.  Taking  this  general  esti¬ 
mate,  they  had  a  pretty  large  basis  to 
build  on ;  and  if  they  tamed  to  the 
state  of  the  paper  currency,  they  would 
see,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  nature 
of  what  they  would  be  required  to  per¬ 
form.  He  spoke  not  of  the  aggregate 
paper  circulation,  but  merely  of  the 
smaller  notes.  The  number  of  these 
notes  which  were  stamped  from  1820  to 
1825  inclusive,  was,inl821, 1,683,824/.; 
1822,2,214,623/.;  1823,  1,888,959/.; 
1824,  1,969,758/: ;  1825, 2,501,849/. ; 
and  up  to  the  5th  of  January  1826, 
3,172,477/.  He  believed  that  if  they 
estimated  the  amount  of  the  country 
bank  paper  hy  trebling  the  amount  of 
one  year,  it  would  not  be  under>rated. 
The  average  of  three  years,  taking 
2,000,000/.  annually  as  the  principle  of 
t^  calculation,  would  make  6,000,000/. 
of  this  kind  of  circulating  medium. 
But  although  that  amount  was  proba¬ 
bly  in  circulation  in  1825,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  amount  had  been 
recently  much  reduced,  particularly 
from  last  July,  when,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
terposition  of  some  difficulty  by  a  Bris¬ 
tol  banker,  in  the  payment  of  a  one- 
pound  note  in  specie,  a  considerable 
sensation  of  uneasiness  on  one  side  was 
created,  and  of  caution  on  the  other. 
When  great  apprehensions  became  af¬ 
terwards  more  general,  the  consequence 
was  a  re-action,  before  which  some 
bankers  failed,  and  the  convulsion  of 
public  credit  in  its  turn  affected  the 
confidence  of  the  solid  and  solvent 
bankers.  These  latter  bankers,  there¬ 
fore,  immediately  controlled  their  issues 
as  well  as  they  could.  Supposing,  then, 
that  in  1825,  6,000,000/.  was  the  total 
amount  of  these  notes  in  circulation, 
the  number  now  could  not  possibly  be 
estimated  at  more  than  4,000,000/.  In 
this  view,  the  utmost  necessity  which 
could  result  from  his  proposition,  in  the 
coarse  of  the  next  three  years  (the 
time  to  which  he  meant  to  restrict  the 
rirrulatioii  of  the  1/.  and  2/.  notes), 


would  be  to  supply  the  vacuum  with 
four  millions  of  gold.  He  conceived 
that  all  the  notions  which  prevailed  of 
the  difficulties  that  must,  it  was  said, 
attend  the  filling  up  of  this  paper  va¬ 
cuum,  would  Im  found  visionary  and 
groundless  in  the  en(L  He  implored 
them  to  brave  this  imaginary  danger; 
and  if  they  must,  as  they  ought,  take 
sound  principles  for  their  rules  of  action, 
to  take  them  in  a  time  of  peace,  when 
sound  principles  were,  if  they  were 
worth  a  farthing,  proper  to  be  acted 
upon.  Other  causes  had  been  alluded 
to,  besides  the  excess  of  paper  currency, 
arising  out  of  various  measures  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Bank  of  England,  some  on 
account  of  the  Bank  itself,  and  ^others 
with  the  concurrence  and  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  objects  of  government.' 
The  average  amount  of  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  notes  in  circulation  in  1823,  was 
19,137,000/.  In  1824,  the  circulation 
was  20,616,000/.;  which  showed  an 
increase  of  about  a  million  and  a  half 
on  the  issue  of  1823.  But  in  1825,  it 
again  fell  to  19,751,000/.  The  increase 
which  was  apparent  in  1824,  was  partly 
charged  as  turning  the  exchanges 
against  this  country.  '  Now,  it  by  no 
means  followed  that  the  Bank  issue 
had  that  effect ;  because  it  would  be 
found  that  there  was  an  impossibility 
of  assuming  any  direct  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  amount  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  in  circulation,  and  those  of  the 
country  banks ;  it  frequently  happen¬ 
ed  that  when  the  former  were  great, 
the  latter  bore  no  relative  proportion, 
and  vice  versd.  But  it  was  supposed, 
that,  assuming  this  increase  to  have 
contributed  to  the  difficulties,  part  of 
the  blame  was  attributable  to  ministers, 
owing  to  the  arrangements  which  had 
taken  place  between  the  Bank  and  the 
government.  He  thought  that  the  ar¬ 
gument  would  lose  all  its  weiglit  when 
it  was  recollected  that  the  Bank  had, 
at  tlie  same  time,  proceeded  on  the  new 
principle  of  advancing  money  upon 
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mortf^age,  to  the  amount  of  more  dian 
a  million.  The  arrangement  alluded 
to  between  the  Bank  and  tbe  govern¬ 
ment  could  not,  upon  a  fair  comparison 
of  all  tbe  circumstances,  have  raised 
tbe  amount  of  bank  issues  more  than 
200,000iL  or  300,000/.,  comf^ng  the 
years  1824  and  1825,  and  including 
the  effect  of  the  mortgage  advance.  So 
that  the  arrangement  could  not  in  itself 
have  caused  that  extensive  issue  of  pa¬ 
per.  He  would  now  proceed  to  detail 
the  plans  by  which  government  pro¬ 
posed  to  effect  the  establishing  a  safer 
basis  fur  tbe  currency.  There  were 
two  modes  by  which  this  alteration 
could  be  effected  :  the  one  by  declaring 
at  once  that  no  small  notes  should  be 
circulated  after  a  given  period ;  the 
other,  by  permitting  those  already  in 
circulation  to  run  their  course,  and  al¬ 
lowing  no  new  ones  to  be  issued,  at  the 
same  time  assigning  a  period  for  their 
positive  cessation.  The  most  proper, 
the  most  effective,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
not  inconveniently  expeditions  mode, 
would  be  to  adopt  tbe  latter  plan — that 
no  new  small  notes  should  be  issued 
from  the  opening  of  tbe  present  session 
of  Parliament,  and  that  none  of  those 
already  in  circulation  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  current  after  tbe  end  of  three 
years  from  that  time.  He  meant  to  con¬ 
clude  by  moving  a  resolution  to  that 
effect.  He  had  been  asked,  the  other 
night,  what  measure  he  intended  to 

rpose  with  respect  to  Scotland ;  and 
was  asked  a  similar  question  as  to 
Ireland.  In  Scotland,  until  1765,  there 
existed  no  prohibition  as  to  notes  under 
5/.,  but  in  that  year  an  act  passed  pro¬ 
hibiting  tbe  issue  of  notes  under  20 
shillings.  This  contmned  in  force  till 
1785,  when  it  was  unconditionally  re¬ 
pealed.  In  Ireland,  there  was  no  legal 
restriction,  although  in  some  parts  of 
tbe  north  gold  was  in  common  use ;  but 
in  other  parts  of  that  country,  the  cir¬ 
culating  medium  was  paper.  In  1799, 
the  Irish  Parliament  passetl  an  act  pro¬ 


hibiting  the  issue  of  small  notes,  while 
they  were  allowed  with  us ;  but  in  1804 
an  act  was  passed,  assimilating  tbe  laws 
on  the  subject  of  paper  issues  in  both 
countries.  It  should  be  observed,  that  tlie 
whole  system  of  Banking  in  Scotland 
was  quite  different  from  that  in  England, 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  no  restric¬ 
tion  as  to  the  number  of  partners.  There 
were  three  chartered  banking  companies 
in  that  country,  but  none  of  them  bad 
any  exclusive  privilege :  they  consisted 
of  numerous  partners,  each  of  whom 
was  only  liable  to  the  amount  of  his 
shares,  but  they  possessed  no  exclusive 
privilege.  In  Ireland,  an  alteration  took 
place  in  the  law  respecting  banks  in 
1822,  so  far  as  related  to  that  part  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
which  prevented  the  establishment  of 
other  banks  with  more  than  six  partners, 
and  banks  of  that  description  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  established,  but  at  distances 
not  less  than  50  miles  from  Dublin. 
Now,  supposing  that  an  issue  of  small 
notes  was  not  to  be  allowed  as  a  per- 
manent  system  in  England,  he  could 
not  see  why  Scotland  and  Ireland  should 
not  be  put  on  the  same  footing.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  the  circulation  of  Scotland  was  ex¬ 
clusively  paper ;  in  Ireland  it  was  almost 
entirely  so ;  and  in  neither  had  it  a  me¬ 
tallic  currency  for  its  basis ;  it  would, 
therefore,  be  evident,  that  tbe  plan  now 
before  tbe  House  could  not  be  applied 
to  either  of  those  countries  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  period.  It  was  not  his  intention  on 
this  occasion  to  submit  any  specific  re¬ 
solution  on  this  part  of  the  subject ;  be 
would,  however,  take  an  early  occa¬ 
sion  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  it,  and  stating  bis  reasons  in  detail. 
He  would  now  beg  to  call  attention  to 
tbe  propriety  of  limiting  the  privileges 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  so  far  as  to  al¬ 
low  the  establishment  of  private  banks 
with  more  than  six  partners.  When 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  requested,  in 
1822,  to  concede  a  part  of  its  privileges, 
for  the  attainment  of  an  object  similar 
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to  that  now  proposed,  it  did  not  seem 
to  be  considered  by  that  body  that  the 
concession  would  be  injurions.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  rather  looked  upon  as 
a  source  of  greater  security  to  all  par¬ 
ties.  It  was  clear  that  the  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  Bank  had  been  pro- 
inctire  of  considerable  advantage ;  and 
le  confessed  be  did  not  see  why  the 
lame  principle  should  not  be  extended 
to  this  country.  In  Scotland,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  had  been  long  in  operation,  and 
the  effect  there  was,  that  bank  failures 
were  unknown.  It  might  be  said  that 
this  plan  would  not  prevent  speculation 
to  any  great  extent,  or  be  an  effectual 
check  to  over-issues.  He  did  not  say 
it  would,  but  he  contended  that  the  is- 
Boes  would  be  rendered  more  secure  by 
a  species  of  banking  conformable  to 
that  of  Scotland.  He  knew  there  was 
no  magic  in  the  number  six.  Six  part¬ 
ners  might  be  too  many  for  some  pur¬ 
poses,  as  they  would  be  too  few  for 
others.  All  he  contended  for  was,  that 
there  should  be  an  opportunity,  by  an 
extension  of  partners  in  cases  where  it 
was  required,  to  give  that  security,  the 
benefits  of  which  had  been  so  much  felt 
in  Scotland.  The  extension  of  the  pri¬ 
vilege,  as  to  the  number  of  partners  in 
private  banks,  had  been  pr^uctive  of 
great  benefit  in  Ireland.  Since  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  act  in  1822,  the  greater  part 
of  the  banking  business  of  that  country 
had  been  carried  on  by  banks  of  that 
description.  In  one  bank,  the  number 
of  partners  was  60  to  70 ;  in  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Bank,  the  number  was  even  lar¬ 
ger  ;  and  it  was  admitted  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  conducted  in  a  prudent  man¬ 
ner,  which  gave  confidence  to  those 
who  had  trusted  their  deposits  with 
them,  and  to  those  who  had  availed 
themselves  of  their  notes.  He  would 
now  observe,  that  although  he  would 
move  a  resolution,  declaring  the  utility 


of  such  establishments  in  England,  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  propose  a  bill 
on  the  subject  to  that  House.  It  was 
the  intention  of  government  that  a  bill 
for  that  purpose  should  originate  in  the 
other  House.  He  had  been  asked,  whe¬ 
ther,  if  the  measure  should  be  adopted 
by  the  House,  ministers  had  fixed  any 
time  when  it  might  be  carried  into  ex¬ 
ecution.  He  would  now  say,  that  he 
did  not  see  any  inconvenience  which 
would  arise  to  existing  interests  from 
the  immediate  establishment  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  banks.  It  would,  however,  be 
obvious,  that  some  considerable  time 
must  elapse,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be¬ 
fore  the  plan  could  be  put  in  practice. 
He,  therefore,  had  no  objection  to  fix 
the  5th  of  next  July  as  the  period  before 
which  it  should  not  be  competent  to 
any  of  the  new  companies  to  issue  their 
notes.  Whatever  might  be  the  result  of 
the  present  motion,  he  should  feel  sa- 
tisfi^  that  he  had  done  his  duty  in  pro¬ 
posing  it.  Should  the  House  reject  the 
measure,  he  should  not  envy  any  man 
who  might  have  to  fill  the  situation 
which  he  had  then  the  honour  to  hold, 
the  responsibility  that  must  attach  to 
him  in  endeavouring  to  struggle  against 
difficulties  which  must  daily  increase 
on  him  from  the  present  system,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  some  efficient  remedy  was 
delayed.  As  the  only  remedy  which,  in 
his  view  of  the  case,  would  meet  the 
evil  he  had  now  explained  to  the  House, 
he  would  now  propose  his  first  resolu¬ 
tion  :  —  That  all  promissory  notes, 
payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  issued 
by  licensed  bankers  in  England,  or  by  the 
Bank  of  England,'for  any  sum  less  than 
52.,  bearing  a  date  previous  to  the  5th 
day  of  Feb.  1826,  or  which  may  have 
been  stamped  previously  to  that  day, 
shall  and  may  continue  to  be  issued,  re¬ 
issued,  and  circulated,  until  the  5th  day 
of  April,  1829,  and  no  longer.”* 


•  The  two  other  reRoliitions  were, 

2.  “  That  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision  by  law  for  preventing  the  issuing,  le-issuing. 
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The  resolution  having  been  read  from 
the  chair, 

Mr  Baring  Mud,  that  the  resolution 
.before  the  committee  did  nothing  at 
all.  It  went  only  to  say,  that  all  the 
small  notes  actually  in  circulation  should 
continue  to  circulate  till  1820,  and  no 
longer;  but  it  made  no  provision  for 
any  new  notes  which  might  be  issued 
in  the  interim.  If  there  were  any  one 
thing  on  which  the  country  might  con* 
gratulate  itself  in  the  present  period  of 
difficulty,  it  was  that  of  the  absence  of 
all  party-feeling  from  discussions  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  The  country  was  too  en¬ 
lightened  to  allow  its  distresses  to  be 
made  a  handle  for  party  purposes.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted, 
that,  if  any  party  were  disposed  to 
make  a  stand,  as  a  party  against  minis¬ 
ters,  they  never  bad  a  better  opportu¬ 
nity  than  the  present.  What  man  could 
read  the  paper  which  had  lately  ap¬ 
peared,  addressed  by  the  right  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  his  noble  colleague  (Lord 
Liverpool)  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
without  being  convinced,  that  if  it  were 
wished  to  oppose  them  as  a  party,  there 
was  a  most  important  ground  on  which 
to  found  an  opposition  ?  That  paper, 
be  would  venture  to  say,  betrayed  an 
ignorance  of  the  real  situation  of  the 
country,  which  could  not  be  expected 
from  any  man  who  had  paid  common 
attention  to  the  passing  events  of  the 
last  few  months.  W'^as  it  not  astonish¬ 
ing  that  any  set  of  men  should  send 
forth  a  paper  in  whicli  they  said,  “  now 
that  the  distress  has  subsided,  it  is  fit 
that  some  remedy  should  be  applied  to 


prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evil?”  Why, 
did  any  man  in  the  country,  except  the 
right  bon.  gentleman  and  his  coileagues, 
believe  that  the  distress  had  subsided  ? 
The  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man,  and  the  remedy  which  be  had 
proposed  to  the  House,  did  absolutely 
nothing.  The  proposed  remedy  was 
mere  milk  and  water,  and  would  tend 
rather  to  aggravate  than  relieve  the  dis¬ 
tress.  It  was  a  very  different  thing  to 
suggest  what  might  be  sufficient  to  al¬ 
lay  a  temporary  disorder,  from  that  of 
providing  a  permanent  system,  under 
which  the  country  should  hereafter  be 
placed.  The  permanent  state  in  which 
it  might  be  desirable  to  place  our  bank¬ 
ing  system  was  very  different  from  that 
which  the  exigency  of  the  present  cri¬ 
sis  might  demand.  There  were  in  all 
cases  to  be  found  men  so  wedded  to 
theory,  that,  when  a  particular  emer¬ 
gency  arose,  they  immediately  recurred 
to  their  book,  and  to  the  set  of  rules 
there  laid  down,  without  ever  consider, 
ing  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  adapt 
the  remedy  to  the  actual  situation  of 
things,  and  not  to  what  might  be  their 
future  condition.  Such  men  cared  not 
what  interest  they  rode  over,  provided 
they  arrived  at  a  given  principle.  A 
man  must  go  round  to  his  object  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  obstacles  which  were  in¬ 
terposed,  and  not  attempt  to  get  at 
it  as  the  crow  flew.  He  remembered 
another  instance  of  attachment  to  the¬ 
ory  in  that  House.  When  the  report  of 
the  bullion  committee  was  discussed,  a 
large  party  in  the  House  were  so  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  abstract  expediency  of  re- 


or  drculatioo,  in  England,  of  promissory  notes,  or  undertakings  in  writing,  payable  to  the 
bearer  on  demand,  by  licensed  bankers  or  banking  companies,  for  any  sum  less  than  54, 
other  than  such  as  may  have  been  issued,  dated,  or  stamp^,  previously  to  the  6th  day  of  Feb. 

182a  _  ^ 

S.  **  That  the  provisions  of  any  act  or  acts  of  parliament  now  in  force  relating  to  the  charier 
for  the  Bank  of  England,  whereby  the  number  of  partners  of  which  any  bank  or  banking 
comptmies  may  consist  is  limited  to  six,  be  altered  and  amended,  so  far  as  they  may  affect  tlK 
establishment  of  any  such  banks  or  banking  companies  situated  at  a  distance  not  less  than 
sixty.five  miles  from  London.” 
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sorting  to  cash  payments,  that  becaase 
the  House  had  rmolved  that  it  would 
be  desirable  te  resort  to  such  payments, 
they  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  pay  in  mid  in 
the '  succeeding  January.  What  he 
wished  to  impress  oa  the  House,  was, 
dwt,  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  the 
end  in  view,  they  must  keep  in  mind 
the  difficulties  which  opposed  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  the  first  step  necessary  to 
be  taken  was  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  causes  of  those  difficulties.  As  to 
the  latter,  he  agreed  generally  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  If  he  were  ask¬ 
ed  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  would 
say,  that  the  Bank  of  England  had,  in 
some  degree,  contributed  to  the  present 
difficulties.  The  course  which  the  Bank 
had  pursued,  however  laudable  in  in¬ 
tention,  was,  in  his  mind,  most  erro¬ 
neous  in  principle.  Gold  was  in  great, 
plenty  on  the  continent  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  might  have  been  very 
easily  obtained  in  this  country,  because 
at  that  time  there  was  a  demand  for 
our  manufactures,  which  be  was  sorry 
to  say  did  not  exist  at  the  present  day. 
Almost  every  country  was  now  rising 
in  opposition  to  us  in  some  branch  of 
manufacture.  It  was  particularly  the 
case  with  America.  If  asked  why  the 
House  of  Commons  had  not  taken  some 
step  at  the  end  of  the  war  to  restore 
the  currency,  he  would  answer,  that 
the  blame,  if  any,  was  attributable  to 
ministers,  for  not  having  submitted 
such  a  proposition.  No  doubt,  they 
would  have  then  met  with  a  strong  op¬ 
position  from  the  country  banks  ;  but 
bad  they  taken  a  bold,  decisive  step, 
it  was  certain  they  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.  From  the  facilities  be  had 
mentioned  of  procuring  gold,  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  1823  and  1824,  bad  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  large  store  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  in  their  coffers.  They  had  increased 
their  dividends  from  8  to  10  per  cent, 
(though  they  had  since  reduced  them 


to  eighO  and  had  divided  a  large  bo¬ 
nus.  Tney  thereupon  made  lai^  is¬ 
sues  of  paper,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  country  banks  issued  in  an  extent 
nearly  in  proportion.  One  consequence 
of  this  excess  of  circulating  medium 
was,  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest.  Mort¬ 
gages  fell  from  5^to  4  and  3|  per  cent. 
The  Bank  saw  and  felt  what  was  going 
on.  They  suddenly  contracted  their  is¬ 
sues  ;  and  the  change  was  at  once  felt 
through  the  country.  A  few  days  be¬ 
fore,  no  one  knew  what  to  do  with  his 
money,  now  no  one  knew  where  to  get 
it.  The  London  bankers  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  follow  the  same  course  toilrards 
their  country  correspondents,  and  these 
again  to  their  customers,  and  each  in¬ 
dividual  to  his  debtor.  The  banks  in 
town  and  country,  by  advancing  mo¬ 
ney  on  mortgi^es  and  other  inconvert¬ 
ible  securities,  had  put  it  out  of  their 
reach  ;  and  now  they  all  sought  to  sup¬ 
ply  its  place  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  The  consequence  was  obvious 
in  the  late  panic.  Such  a  state  of  panic 
and  alarm  had  hardly  ever  before  ex¬ 
isted  among  ns.  They  had  objected  to 
the  small  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  on  account  of  the  numbers  which 
their  forgery  had  led  to  the  gallows. 
They  ought  now  to  object  to  the  small 
notes  of  the  provincial  banks,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  numbers  whom  they  con¬ 
signed  to  the  poor-house,  and  to  all  the 
miseries  of  a  living  death.  But  at  pre¬ 
sent  they  ought  to  recollect  that  the 
house  was  on  fire,  and  that  the  persons 
who  were  trembling  for  their  lives  in 
the  garrets,  ought  to  be  got  out  of  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  could  not  help 
giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that  of  late  the 
Bank  had  lost  sight  of,  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  the  true  sense  of  the  system  on 
which  its  affisirs  ought  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  entitle  it  to  a  charter  of 
any  kind  whatever.  It  had  choked  up 
its  resources  too  much,  in  consequence 
of  its  connexion  with  government.  In 
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the  first  place,  the  Bank  bad  to  pro> 
vide  for  what  was  temed  **  the  dead 
weight,”  which  be  believed  now  re* 
qui^  8,000,000/.  In  addition  to  this 
the  Bank  held  Excheqaer-bills  to  the 
amoant  of  7,000,000/,  Besides  the 
Bank  was  bound  to  advance  7,000,000/. 
more  for  the  government  on  what  were 
technically  called  deficiencies. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, — 
Not  so  much  ;  five  millions  and  a  half. 

Mr  Baring : — He  would  take  the 
sum  to  be  tliat  which  the  right  bon. 
gentleman  bad  stated.  Besides  these 
three  items,  the  Bank  had  undertaken 
to  pay  off  ^000,000/.  on  4  per  cents, 
BO  that,  altogether,  it  had  22|  millions 
locked  op  by  the  demands  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Further  than  this,  the  Bulk  had 
lent  11  million  to  the  country  gentle¬ 
men  on  the  mortgage  of  their  land.  He 
had  now  shown,  that  of  the  capital  of 
the  Bank,  24  millions  were  rendered 
utterly  inapplicable  to  its  general  pnr> 
poses  as  a  commercial  establishment. 
It  would  appeu,  upon  such  a  consider¬ 
ation,  that  at  all  periods  of  difficulties, 
the  embarrassments  of  the  Bank  were 
mainly  attributable  to  government. 
And  yet,  the  government  still  persist¬ 
ed  in  its  former  objectionable  measures. 
One  of  the  first  measures  which  go¬ 
vernment  ought  to  adopt  to  make  the 
Bank  efi^ient  to  the  public,  was  to  set 
it  at  ease  in  this  respect,  and  to  give  it 
elbow-room  for  its  future  operations. 
He  had  heard  it  suggested,  that  the  is¬ 
suing  of  a  quantity  of  Exchequer-bills 
would  be  of  great  effe^  in  mitigating 
the  existing  distress;  but  it  was  his 
opinion  that  such  a  measure  would  in¬ 
flict  unsparing  ruin  on  the  community. 
Sure  be  was,  that  the  funding  of  those 
bills  would  aggravate  the  present  evil, 
and  spread  alarm  and  confusion  in  every 
direction.  The  Bank,  as  it  was  managed 
at  present,  was  the  heart  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  country,  and  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  if  that  circulation  was  not 
perfect,  a  derangement  must  ensue  in 


all  its  subordinate  functions.  But  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
Bank  was  necessarily  exposed  by  the 
choking  up  of  its  resources,  there  was 
a  political  evil  arising  out  of  it,  which  it 
was  the  grossest  folly  on  the  part  of 
government  to  tolerate  at  all.  In  a 
time  of  peace,  the  object  of  a  wise  go¬ 
vernment  was  to  have  its  monied  in¬ 
stitutions,  like  the  ships  of  war  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  re^y  for  a  start  on  a  moment’s 
notice.  The  power  of  this  country  was 
well  known  to  be  in  its  treasury.  The 
last  contest  in  which  it  was  engaged 
was  decided  entirely  by  its  money. 
First  of  all,  they  ought  to  relieve  the 
Bank  from  its  present  difficulties,  and 
when  that  was  done,  they  should  make 
it  understand  that  it  ought  always  to  be 
ready  with  four,  five,  six,  or  even  eight 
millions,  for  the  service  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  If  the  Bank  were  conduct^  upon 
proper  principles,  if  it  would  not  drive 
such  hard  bargains,  and  would  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  profit  of  five  instead  of  eight 
per  cent,  he  was  convinced  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  would  stand  upon  a  better  footing 
than  it  did  now.  He  was  well  aware, 
that  ever  since  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments,  doubts  had  existed  in  the 
minds  of  very  respectable  persons  as  to 
whether  there  was  a  capacity  in  the 
country  to  maintain  those  payments. 
For  his  own  part,  he  bad  never  parti¬ 
cipated,  neither  did  he  participate  now, 
in  those  apprehensions.  The  first  plan 
which  he  bad  heard  mentioned,  was  to 
erect  a  second  bank.  Now,  he  must  say 
that  be  knew  of  no  plan  on  which  a  se¬ 
cond  bank  could  be  erected  without 
augmenting  the  present  confusion.  One 
bank  would  be  jealous  and  fearful  of 
the  other,  and  would  take  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acting  against  it.  But  if  they 
strengthened  ^  old  establishment  by 
widening  its  basis  and  extending  its  ca¬ 
pital,  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  would 
confer  very  substantial  benefit  upon  the 
community.  He  had  been  in  hi^ies  that 
the  right  bon.  gentleman  was  going  to 
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a«li#ir  in  that  evening  some  phut  better 
then  any  which  had  hitherto  been  de¬ 
nted  ;  bat  a  speech  of  greater  promise 
ind  of  less  p^onnance  he  had  never 
heard.  The  object  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman’s  measure  was,  that  the  Bank 
had  agreed  to  concede  tliat  part  of  its 
privileges  by  which  banking  establish- 
laents  were  prevented  from  consisting 
«f  more  than  six  members.  He  must 
tell  the  right  bon.  gentleman  in  the  out¬ 
let,  that  he  had  made  his  own  answer 
to  his  own  scheme,  though  perhaps  he 
did  not  think  so,  quite  conclusive  against 
it.  For,  though  at  present  the  members 
of  a  banking  establishment  might  con- 
Mt  of  as  many  as  six  persons,  it  appear¬ 
ed  that  only  26  out  of  700  banks  which 
now  existed  had  availed  themselves  of 
that  privilege.  If  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  had  diowed  persons  to  combine 
together  on  condition  of  depositing 
tlieir  capital,  and  of  limiting  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  that  capital,  be  would 
Imre  found  plenty  of  individuals  ready 
to  engage  in  such  associations;  and 
Ijtnks  would  then  be  formed  all  over 
the  country  on  the  very  best  principles. 
He  saw  no  objections  at  present  to 
nch  a  system.  He  was  sure  that,  by 
adopting  it,  solid  establishments  would 
be  created  all  over  the  country.  They 
might  be  created  either  on  the  principle 
of  a  commandite  or  a  joint  stock  com- 
pmy.  There  was  another  point  on 
vhich  he  wished  to  express  his  senti- 
nents ;  be  meant  the  propriety  of  ma- 
Idag  silver  as  well  as  gold  a  1^^  ten¬ 
der.  He  was  not  going  to  state  any  no¬ 
velty  upon  this  subject ;  silver  was  a  le¬ 
gal  tender  in  every  country  but  our 
own,  and,  up  to  a  very  late  period,  it 
was  even  a  legal  tender  here,  when  of 
a  fixed  fineness.  The  proportions  having 
been  ill-regulated  bm,  it  becune  the 
interest  of  the  debtor  to  pay  in  gold  ra- 
iherthan  in  silver,  and  thus  a  practical 
tender  of  gold  was  established  among  ns. 

question,  when  it  was  determined 
in  that  House  at  the  time  of  the  Bullion 


Committee,  was  determined  too  much 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  philo- 
sopheis  and  theorists,  who  looked  to  • 
fiancifal  perfection  in  the  standard  of 
value,  and  lost  sight  of  a  consideration 
which  they  ought  always  to  have  had 
before  them — not  to  establish  a  more 
imperfect,  in  their  anxiety  to  establish 
a  more  perfect  standard.  If  one  point 
was  better  established  than  another,  it 
was  this,  that  the  perfection  of  a  stan¬ 
dard  consisted  in  its  invariableaeaa. 
Now,  the  Bank  of  England,  if  it  had 
the  power  to  pay  in  silver,  would  be 
able  to  get  it  out  of  every  country  in 
the  world.  Gold,  on  the  continent,  is  a 
mere  article  of  merchandise,  whereas 
silver,  being  the  current  medium,  is  al¬ 
ways  to  be  procured.  He  bad  no  doubt 
that  if  they  could  get  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  operations  of  the  Bank,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Bank  had  sent  silver  to 
the  continent  to  procure  gold.  The 
evil  of  a  au^le  standard  was  cleariy  per¬ 
ceptible.  The  Bank,  obliged  to  pay  in 
a  metal  which  is  not  the  currency  of 
any  other  country,  but  a  matter  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  is  liable  to  be  speculated 
against  in  every  direction,  and  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  for  a  person  with 
very  inferior  capital  to  stop  the  Bank 
from  getting  even  a  si^le  ounce  of 
gold.  Take  the  case  of  France,  where 
gold  and  silver  lived  together  in  perfect 
harmony,  and  where  there  was  seldom 
more  than  a  variation  of  10  centimes 
between  them.  They  sometimes  dif* 
food  from  lOi  to  IO4  ;  but  be  was  told 
that  now  for  the  first  time  since  the 
establishment  of  the  gold  and  silver 
currency,  the  difference  bad  increased 
1^  per  cent  in  consequence  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Bank  for  gold :  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  our  wish  to  have  this 
beautiful  and  philosophical  standard, 
the  price  of  it  had  risen  in  every  coua- 
tiy  of  Europe.  Against  thu  variation 
of  ten  centimes,  he  would  place  the  va¬ 
riation  of  20  or  SO  per  cent,  which  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  value  of  commodities  in 
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England,  and  even  in  that  of  the  pound 
Bteiiing.  This  variableness  in  the  stan¬ 
dard  cramped  the  measures  of  the 
Bank,  and  narrowed  its  power  of  assist¬ 
ing  hs  customers.  His  plan  was  to 
leave  the  smaller  silver  coins  in  circn- 
lation,  as  the  half-crowns,  the  shillings,' 
and  sixpences;  to  call  in  the  crown- 
pieces,  which  at  present  were  little  nsed ; 
to  recoin  them,  and  to  make  the  crown- 
piece  a  legal  tender  to  any  amount.  The 
proportion  of  gold  to  silver  was  in  Eng¬ 
land  15  to  1,  and  in  France  15i  to  1  ; 
but  he  trusted  that,  by  making  both  le¬ 
gal  tenders,  they  would  approach  nearer 
together,  and  that  the  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  them  would  ere  long  cease  to  be 
SO' great  as  it  was  at  present.  Gentle¬ 
men  might  perimps  suppose  tliat  they 
would  be  encumbered  by  the  difficulty 
of  carrying  about  such  a  medium  ;  but 
they  would  find  that  they  would  be  able 
to  get  100/L  of  gold  for  100/.  of  silver  for 
an  agio  of  two  shillings,  as  in  France  it 
w'as  now  done  for  an  agio  of  two  francs. 
He  bad  still  one  observation  more  to 
make.  Gold  went  out  of  the  country  m  uch 
fiwter  than  silver.  The  old  principle 
was,  that  the  moment  the  exchange 
turned  |  or  1  per  cent  against  England, 
the  gold  was  exported;  but  now  the 
case  was  entirely  altered.  Formerly  it 
could  not  be  exported  without  consider* 
able  iiand,  and  some  risk.  Now,  it  could 
be  put  openly  into  a  bag,  and  be  car¬ 
ried  away.  It  was  exported,,  too,  in  in¬ 
finitely  larger  sums  than  it  was  hereto¬ 
fore.  A  further  advantage  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  double  standard  would  be,  that  if 
the  gold  went  out  of  the  country,  the 
Bank  could  pay  in  silver ;  and  if  the  sil- 
•  ver  went  out,  it  conid  pay  in  gold.  With 
.respect  to  the  amount  of  the  country 
issues  which  the  right  bon.  gentleman 
,now  proposed  to  call  in,  it  should  be 
observed  that  a  considerable  diminution 
.had  already  taken  place.  On  a  recent 
occasion,  the'  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
stated  them  to  be  6,000,000/.,  now  he 
called  them  4000,000/.,  and  not  long 


since  they  were  said  to  be  8,000,000/. 
He  would  surest  to  the  right  bon. 
gentleman,  that  it  would  be  prudent  to 
pause  before  the  plan  whitm  he  had 
proposed  should  adopted,  for  thh 
reason,  that  although  the  issue  of  the 
small  notes  had  already  been  partly  re¬ 
strained,  it  had  been  done  at  the  price 
of  increasing  the  existing  distress.  He 
knew  very  well  that  when  the  propo¬ 
sed  scheme  should  be  effected,  we 
should  come  back  to  sound  principles; 
but  his  anxiety  was  to  know  what  wu 
to  be  done  in  the  meantime.  He  wish¬ 
ed  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  pos^ne  bis  mea¬ 
sure  for  another  year,  or  to  leave  it  alone 
altt^ther.  If  things  should  be  let  alone, 
the  distress  would  certainly  not  be  ag¬ 
gravated,  and  the  people  would  proba¬ 
bly  find  out  that  three-fourths  of  it  had 
been  the  result  of  mere  panic  and  alann, 
which  was  in  many  respects  unfounded. 
The  measures  wliich  be  wished  to  see 
adopted,  and  which  were  recommend¬ 
ed  by  their  obvious  expc<]iency  and  safe¬ 
ty,  were,  that  banks  should  be  establish-  I 
eii  either  upon  the  principle  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  or  in  such  other  war 
as  miglit  induce  persons  of  capital  Ui 
go  into  them,  that  a  double  standard 
should  be  resorted  to,  and  that  minia- 
ters  should  relieve  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  from  that  incumbrance  which  ha 
present  connexion  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  occasioned. 

Lord  Folkestone  thought  that  the 
present  crisis  was  much  more  serioua, 
and  the  consequences  with  which  it 
was  fraught  would  be  much  more  inju¬ 
rious,  than  ministers  seemed  to  ima¬ 
gine.  He  agreed  with  his  honourable 
friend  (Mr  Baring)  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  in  the  pho 
which  be  had  suggested,  was  going 
much  too  far.  The  only  rvmedr 
,  which  he  proposed  was,  in  fact,  to  re 
peal  the  measure  of  1822.  It  wonld 
be  remembered,  that  the  bill  of  18^- 
.  was  proposed  after  some  years  of  in- 
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tense  pressure,  ami  when  a  wide-spread* 
ing  calamity  had  prevailed  over  the 
w^le  of  the  country.  The  distress, 
be  must  remind  the  House,  had  been 
most  severely  felt  in  1819,  1820,  and 
1821,  and  it  bad  then'pressed  most 
heavily  upon  the  manufacturing  inte¬ 
rests;  but  it  was  not  until  1822  and 
1823  that  the  agriculturists  suffered, 
and  then  it  was  stated  that  the  bill  was 
brought  in  to  assist  the  circulating  me¬ 
dium  :  and  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
why,  prices  immediately  rose,  and  had 
continued  at  a  high  rate  from  that  pe¬ 
riod  to  the  present.  In  1819  tlut 
measure,  which  was  commonly  called 
Mr  Peel’s  bill,  passed,  which  enacte<l 
that  after  1823  no  small  notes  should 
be  issued ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  the  Bank  began  collecting 
gold,  of  which  they  got  a  lai^  quan¬ 
tity  in  a  short  time  at  a  considerable 
expense.  By  this  operation  an  im¬ 
mense  difference  was  effected  in  the 
currency,  which  began  to  be  felt  in 
1820  and  1821 ;  and  long  before  the 
tiine  limited  by  the  act,  all  the  small 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  been 
withdrawn  from  circulation.  The  coun¬ 
try  banks  were  upon  this  compelled  to 
follow  the  example  as  far  as  they  could, 
and  to  narrow  their  issues.  To  remedy 
the  distress  consequent  upon  this  mea¬ 
sure,  the  bill  of  1823  was  passed; 
prices  immediately  rose,  and  the  dis¬ 
tress  was  thus  relieved.  It  was  now 
proposed  to  repeal  that  bill ;  but  be 
would  ask,  whether  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  country  afforded  the 
least  reason  for  believing  that  to  do  so 
would  not  bring  back  again  tlie distress? 
It  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  this 
must  be  the  result  of  such  a  measure. 
In  his  opinion,  nothing  could  be  more 
injurious  to  the  country  than  this  eter- 
nd  fluctuation  of  prices,  which  had  now 
been  going  on  for  several  years.  With 


respect  to  the  proposed  establishment 
of  joint-stock  banks,  he  did  not  think 
that  they  would  do  much  towards  re¬ 
lieving  the  present  or  preventing  future 
distresses.  It  was  generally  supposed, 
and,  for  his  own  part,  he  believed,  that 
the  existing  evils  arose  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  from  the  immense  quantity -of 
paper  in  circulation;  and,  as  these 
banks  must  in  any  case  have  a  greater 
power  of  forcing  paper  into  circulation 
than  those  now  in  operation,  be  did  not 
see  the  great  benefit  which  was  to  be 
produced  by  them;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  saw  that  a  power  would  be 
granted  which  might  prove  injurious  to 
the  country.  A  great  deal  had  been 
said  respecting  S<mtland,  where  such 
banks  existed ;  but  it  did  not  appear 
from  what  be  had  learned  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  from  that  book  which  had 
been  so  much  read  and  commended  of 
late,  *  that  the  distress  in  Scotland  was 
less  than  that  which  prevailed  in  Eng¬ 
land.  >•  > 

Major  Maberly  said,  that  he  dis¬ 
agreed  with  almost  everything  that 
had  fallen  from  the  honourable  member 
(Mr  Baring,)  except  the  praise  which 
he  had  bestowed  on  the  liberal  conduct 
of  the  Bank  during  the  late  emergen¬ 
cies.  Among  persons  who  were  best 
informed  on  the  subject,  two  opinions 
prevailed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  present 
distress :  the  first  was,  that  it  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  connexion  between 
the  Bank  and  the  government;  an<l 
the  second  attributed  it  to  the  over¬ 
trading,  and  to  that  mania  for  specula¬ 
tion  which  had  existed  in  so  extraordi¬ 
nary  a  degree.  He  declared  himself 
to  be  of  this  latter  opinion.  It  had 
been  stated  that  the  low  rate  of-  in¬ 
terest  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
speculations,  and  this  low  rate  of  inte¬ 
rest  was  attributed  to  the  over-  ssnes 
of  the  Bank ;  but  these  over-issues,  as 
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they  were  celled,  bed  existed  for  e  cient.  The  evil  wes  not  thet  the  pre- 
yeer  end  a  belf  before  they  affected  the  sent  benking  establishments  wanted  so- 
rate  of  exchange.  If  they  looked  to  lidity.  This  was  proved  by  the  fact, 
the  apeculatioDs  at  present  ascribed  to  that  the  number  of  bankers  who  failed 
the  orer-issne,  they  would  be  found  to  was  very  small.  With  respect  to  the 
have  been  on  foot  long  before  any  over-  second  proposition  of  the  right  honour- 
issue  was  indicated  by  the  rate  of  ex-  able  gentleman — namely,  that  to  ena- 
change,towards  the  close  of  1823.  Per-  ble  the  Bank  of  England  to  establish 
sons  who  bad  derived  a  small  income  branch  banks, — it  met  with  his  hearty 
from  the  interest  of  their  money,  were  concurrence,  and  he  sincerely  hoped 
unwilling  to  lose  the  comforts  they  bad  that  it  would  be  carried  into  effect, 
previously  enjoyed,  and  readily  em-  Those  establishments  would  naturally 
barked  in  speculation  as  the  means  of  be  mwe  cautious  with  respect  to  the 
keeping  it  at  the  same  rate.  Mr  Tooke  amount  of  their  issues  than  country 
had  pointed  out  other  causes  to  pro-  banks.  One  of  the  measures  which 
duce  the  recent  convulsion.  That  ministers  had  in  contemplation  was,  the 
writer  stated,  that  about  the  end  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  issue  of  If.  and 
1824,  the  stock  of  manufactures  of  al-  2/.  notes.  It  was,  he  understood,  part 
most  every  description  on  hand  was  of  the  plan  of  the  government  to  in- 
shorter  than  usual.  The  consequence  vest  commissioners  with  the  power  of 
was,  that  immense  speculations  took  regulating  the  issue  of  small  notes.  To 
place  in  various  articles.  Cotton  and  that  be  most  decidedly  objected.  He 
silk  were  imported  in  immense  quan-  did  not  anticipate  from  a  metallic  cur- 
tiUes.  To  such  an  extent  was  the  spe-  rency  those  advantages  which  some 
culation  in  cotton  carried,  that  it  in-  persons  seemed  to  think  would  be  de¬ 
creased  in  price  from  150  to  200  per  rived  from  it.  The  office  of  money 
cent.  In  1825,  it  was  found  that  tliere  might  be  performed  by  paper  as  well  as 
was  an  accumulation  of  stock  on  hand,  by  mid ;  and  the  substitution  of  paper 
Prices  were  daily  falling,  and  sales  in  the  place  of  gold  was,  in  fact,  equi- 
[  were  effected  with  greater  and  greater  valent  to  so  much  gold  gained ;  whilst 

difficulty.  Then  came  the  senseless  the  substitution  of  gold  for  paper  di- 
and  unreasoning  panic  with  respect  to  minished  the  capital  of  the  country, 
the  bankers.  From  the  nature  of  their  and  reducerl  ffte  means  of  employment 
business,  bankers  were  totally  unable  It  was,  in  fact,  the  im[>osition  of  a  tax 
to  pay  at  one  moment  all  the  money  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  which  h 
which  was  deposited  with  them ;  if  displaced.  He  denied  that  there  was 
they  pmd  all  the  money  on  their  books,  greater  security  to  be  found  in  a  me- 
tbey  could  not  carry  on  their  business,  tallic  than  in  a  paper  currency.  He 
The  panic  hourly  increased,  and  what  did  not  require  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
the  consequences  might  have  been  if  insufficiency  of  a  bullion  currency  to 
the  Bank  of  England  bad  not  come  for-  afford  security  than  the  statements  con- 
ward  to  check  the  evil,  no  one  could  tained  in  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
tell.  This  was  a  short  history  of  the  man’s  own  paper,  from  which  it  ap- 
recent  distress.  He  attribut<Al  it  en-  peered,  that  in  1793  the  greatest  con- 
tirely  to  over-trading.  It  was  an  evil  vulsions  took  place  under  a  bullion 
to  which  no  legislative  remedy  could  currency,  whilst  Scotland,  which  had 

Bbe  applied.  The  two  measures  brought  possessed  a  paper  currency  for  the  last 
forward  by  government  had  very  little  thirty-five  years,  had  never  experienced 
reference  to  the  causes  of  the  distress,  any  convulsions  whatever.  He  sin- 
i  The  first  measure  would  prove  ineffi-  ccrely  believed  that  tlic  whole  of  the 
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recent  distremee  tiad  been  caiued  by 
orer-trading.  Such  perioda  of  specnW- 
tion  had  occurred  from  time  to  time. 
The  period  of  the  South  Sea  scheme 
was  distinguisbed  by  speculations  far 
more  extravagant  than  any  which  the 
country  had  recently  been  witness  to. 
Those  speculations,  as  described  by  an 
eye-witness,  appeared  so  enormous  and 
so  wild,  that,  compared  with  the  recent 
schemes,  they  were  as  a  drop  of  water 
to  the  ocean. 

Mr  Huskisson  said,  that  the  honour¬ 
able  member  (MajOT  Maberly)  bad 
truly  observed,  that  the  Bank,  by  their 
prompt  and  efficacious  assistance,  had 
pot  an  end  to  the  panic,  and  averted  the 
rain  which  threatened  all  the  banking 
establishments  in  London,  and  through 
them  the  banking  establishments  and 
monied  men  all  over  the  country.  He 
would  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that 
the  Bank,  throughout  their  prompt, 
efficacious,  and  public-spirited  conduct, 
had  the  countenance,  advice,  and  par¬ 
ticular  recommendation  of  the  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  his  right  ho¬ 
nourable  friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  to  assist  them.  His  ho¬ 
nourable  fnend  (Mr  Baring)  had  in¬ 
ferred  from  what  appeared  in  the  cor- 
nspondence,  that  government  was  ig¬ 
norant  of  wliat  passed  in  Scotland. 
Could  it  be  supposed  that  bis  noble 
ctileague  and  his  right  honourable 
friend  were  so  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
the  country,  as  not  to  know  that  the 
greatest  commercial  distress  at  present 
ezisled  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  Scotch 
bonkers,  by  their  mode  of  affording 
discoants,  were  aggravating  that  dis¬ 
tress  ?  It  was,  however,  quite  consist¬ 
ent  with  that  fact,  that  the  system  of 
Scotch  banking  afforded  greater  secu¬ 
rities  than  the  English  system,  and 
therefore  it  was  desirable  to  introduce 
the  former  here.  He  could  assure  the 
ttoble  lord  (Folkestone)  that  there  was 
to  part  of  his  speech  in  which  he  so 
cordially  concurt^,  as  that  in  which 
be  stated  that  a  system  of  currency 


which  produced  great  and  violest  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  the  price  of  commodities, 
was  most  to  be  deplmvd  on  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  operated  to  ag¬ 
gravate  the  distresses  of  the  labouring 
classes.  That  opinion  he  had  uniformly 
muntained.  His  hottourable  friend  (5u 
Baring)  had  stated  the  advances  made 
by  the  Bank  on  account  of  the  half-puy 
annuity  at  8,000,0004,  forgetting  that 
considerable  sums  were  by  go¬ 
vernment  to  the  Bank  twice  a-year  on 
account  of  that  transaction,  which,  if 
deducted,  would  reduce  the  amount 
advanced  by  the  Bank  to  5,400,0004 
His  honouiidtle  friend  stated,  that  the 
Bank  were  in  the  habit  of  issuing 
7,000,0004  upon  Exchequer-bills  at 
one  time,  and  9,000,0004  at  another, 
and  that  those  advances  swallowed  up 
all  their  capital.  In  the  first  place,  did 
any  one  suppose  that  the  7,000,0004 
which  constituted  the  charge  on  the 
consolidated  fund,  was  all  demanded 
in  one  day  ?  The  rntmey  was  drawn 
out  in  separate  portions  at  different  pe¬ 
riods.  At  the  same  time  the  accruing 
receipts  of  the  new  quarter  were  daily 
paid  into  the  Bank.  Instead  of  the 
Bank  advancing  24,000,0004  to  go¬ 
vernment,  they  advanced  only  the 
sum  be  had  mentioned  on  account  of 
the  half-pay,  and  about  6,000,0004  on 
Exchequer  bills;  for  with  respect  to  the 
deficiency  bills,  he  considered  it  no  ad¬ 
vance  at  all.  He  was  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  at  another  part  of  his  honourable 
friend's  speech.  He  stated  that  at  an 
early  period  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  the  market  on  the  continent  af- 
fntied  a  favourable  opportunity  for  ob¬ 
taining  a  supply  of  gold,  which  would 
have  enabled  government  to  have  got 
rid  of  the  14  and  24  notes.  The  con¬ 
tinent  had  not  then  means  of  paying 
for  our  manufactures.  There  was  at 
the  present  moment  a  much  greater 
export  of  manufrK;tnres  than  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  aUnded  to;  and  his  honourable 
friend  could  not  so  far  forget  those 
principles  of  trade  which  be  had  no  of- 
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ten  profemed  as  not  to'  know  that,  as 
our  exports  were  greater  than  onr  im¬ 
ports,  so  the  payments  to  be  made  in 
bullion  increa^;  and  that  this  was 
the  only  way  of  procuring  the  precious 
metals.  The  real  cause  ^  the  distress 
of  the  country — as  bad  been  stated  by 
his  honourable  friend — was  over-tra¬ 
ding;  that  was  the  immediate  cause. 
Such  was  the  mania  for  speculation, 
at  the  latter  part  of  1825,  that  even  in 
the  article  of  nutmegs,  the  price  rose, 
in  the  space  of  one  month,  from  2s.  6d. 
to  12s.  6d.  per  lb.  And  this  state  of 
things  was  not  included  in  the  auda¬ 
cious,  puffing,  bedlamite  schemes,  with 
which  the  market  had  been  inundated ; 
but  had  its  rise  amongst  those  who 
were  considered  the  sober,  steady  mer¬ 
chants  and  traders  of  the  metropolis. 
And  when,  be  would  ask,  did  all  this 
take  place  ?  At  a  period  when  the  ex- 
chan^  were  against  this  country. 
Now,  he  would  repeat, — tliat  the  natural 
effect  of  an  unfavourable  state  of  the  ex¬ 
changes  was  to  encourage  an  increase  of 
expo^  while  it  check^  imports  in  the 
country.  Well,  then,  if,  at  such  a  period, 
money  was  so  plentiful  as  to  be  hawk¬ 
ed  about,  and  offered  at  a  depreciated 
rate  of  interest,  would  they  not  natu¬ 
rally  conclude  that  there  was  something 
wrong  in  our  currency  ?  And  if  so,  he 
would  ask  to  what  such  a  state  of  things, 
if  unchecked,  must  come  at  last  ?  As 
to  the  state  of  the  currency,  there  had 
been,  unfortunately,  much  difference 
of  opinion  upon  it.  But  the  Bank  felt 
calM  upon  to  provide  for  its  own  safe* 
ty,  by  narrowing  its  issues ;  and  what 
was  the  result  ?  The  spirit  of  specu- 
larion  was  checked,  and  as  a  necessary 
result,  those  country  banks  which  had 
been  most  rash  and  immoderate  in  ud- 
ing  speculations  by  advances,  were 
mined.  But  the  evil  did  not  stop 
here ;  for  the  rain  of  a  few  bad  and  un¬ 
stable  banks  involved  in  difficulties 
many  establishments  of  a  similar  na¬ 
ture,  which  were  otherwise  placed 


upon  the  most  stable  footing.'  He 
would  ask  whether  it  was  safe  or  con¬ 
venient  that  the  country  banks  should 
remain  upon  such  a  footing  ?  His  opi¬ 
nion, after  watching  carefully  the  conise 
of  events,  was — that  cash  payments  and 
the  circulation  of  IL  and  21.  notes 
could  not  permanently  co-exist.  He 
would  put  his  propositicm  more  simply. 
If  there  were  in  any  country  a  paper 
currency  of  the  same  denomination  as 
coin,  the  paper  and  the  coin  could  not 
circulate  toother:  the  paper  would 
drive  out  the  coin.  The  majority  of 
bankers  relied,  more  or  less,  upon  the 
Bank  of  England.  Was  it  the  doty  of 
the  Bank  of  England  to  provide  gold 
upon  all  occasions,  not  for  ordinary  de¬ 
mands,  but  for  any  panic  which  might 
occur  ?  Were  they  to  provide  gold  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  foreign  exchanges? 
It  was  impossible  that  the  Bank  could 
do  this.  Why  was  the  Bank  alone  to 
be  called  on  to  ensure  its  solvency? 
And  why  should  not  country  bankers 
be  required  to  do  the  same? — One  of 
the  great  evils  whi(‘.h  they  were  called 
upon  to  correct  was,  the  excessive 
issue  of  paper;  this-had  been  productive 
of  the  greatest  distress ;  it  had  caused 
the  ruin  of  thousands  of  innocent  indi¬ 
viduals.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  hit 
honourable  friend  (Mr  Baring)  assert, 
that  if  this  measure  were  carried,  it 
would  involve  the  whole  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  in  distress  equal  to 
that  which  had  prevailed  before  1822. 
Need  he  tell  his  honourable  friend,  that 
there  was  a  necessary  connexion  be¬ 
tween  those  who-  consume  and  those 
who  supply  agricultural  produce?  What 
was  it  that  created  the  revival  of  the 
agricultural  interests  in  1822?  Prin¬ 
cipally  the  revival  of  the  manufacta- 
ring  interests,  and  the  employment  of 
thousands  who  had  for  a  considerable 
time  before  been  deprived  of  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  supporting  themselves  by 
their  labour.  If  they  wished  to  prove 
the  value  of  a  steady  and  unchangeable 
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currency,  tliey  had  it  in  the  history  of 
France.  That  country  had  been  twice 
invaded  by  a  foreign  army ;  her  capital 
had  been  twice  taken  possession  of, 
sad  she  was  obliged  to  pay  lai^e  sums 
to  foreign  countries;  but  she  had  a 
steady  metallic  currency,  and  however 
such  visitations  might  have  affected 
the  great,  the  body  of  the  population 
remained  unoppressed.  He  was  far 
from  being  hostile  to  country  banks; 
he  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
would  be  of  great  service  to  the  coun¬ 
try  if  placed  under  proper  regulations. 
But  toey  must  be  prevented  from  is¬ 
suing  paper  as  low  as  the  highest  de¬ 
nomination  of  the  metallic  currency  of 
the  country.  They  must  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  issue  these  1/.  notes.  Such 
issues  amounted  in  reality  to  assuming 
the  powers  of  the  prerogative.  He 
now  came  to  the  point,  whether  this 
was  a  proper  time  for  providing  for  the 
gradual  withdrawing  of  those  notes. 
Those  notes  were  at  present  already 
greatly  curtailed  by  the  failure  of  one 
hundred  country  banks,  and  other 
causes.  The  country  banks  had,  at 
this  time,  great  stores  of  gold  in  their 
hands,  drawn  from  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Bank  of  England  notes;  and 
DOW,  therefore,  was  the  most  conve¬ 
nient  time  for  providing,  by  law,  for 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  small-note 
circulation.  If  they  postponed  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  measure,  could  they 
be  assured  that  they  would  ever  begin 
at  all  ?  At  present,  too,  whilst  these 
country  banks  had  only  a  small  number 
of  partners,  they  were  naturally  led  by 
views  of  private  interest,  to  neglect  the 
just  principles  of  banking.  But  when 
a  bank  consisted  of,  suppose  two  hun¬ 
dred  partners,  their  business  would  be 
differently  managed.  They  would  be 
tied  down  by  rules  which  would  not 
admit  of  these  ruinous  speculations,  and 
their  affairs  would  be  conducted  on  the 
genuine  principles  of  banking.  His 
honourable  friend  (Mr  Baring)  liad  re¬ 


commended  the  giving  to  England  ar 
metallic  currency  on  a  more  extensive 
basis  than  could  be  obt^ed  by  the 
recall  of  the  IL  and  2L  notes,  j  For 
himself,  he  was  bound  to  confess  that 
he  entirely  differed  from  his  late  friend, 
Mr  Ricardo,  as  to  the  basis  upon  which 
the  currency  of  the  country  ought  to 
rest ;  and  he  believed  that  if  that  gen¬ 
tleman  had  been  the  sole  director  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  country  would, 
before  this  moment,  have  witnessed  the 
stoppage  of  that  establishment.  While 
upon  the  subject,  he  might  observe, 
that  be  should  be  glad  to  pursue,  and 
would  pursue,  some  further  inquiry, 
into  the  best  mode  of  improving  the 
suggestion  thrown  out  by  the  honour¬ 
able  member,  (Mr  Baring,)  and  intro¬ 
ducing,  in  some  shape  or  other,  silver 
as  a  legal  tender.  There  was  very  little 
more  which  he  had  to  address  to  the  ' 
House ;  but  upon  one  point  a  few  words 
should  be  said  in  his  own  justification. 
An  honourable  member  had  said,  in 
rather  sweeping  terms,  that  for  much  of 
the  late  wild  speculation  which  had 
been  carrying  on  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  ministers  were  chiefly  to  blame. 
Now,  the  House  would  remember  when 
it  was  that  the  great  bulk  of  these  spe¬ 
culations  had  commenced:  it  was  in 
the  spring  of  last  year.  In  February 
last — in  the  very  commencement  of 
those  speculations — he  had  used  this 
particular  expression  in  speaking  of 
them— That  the  lottery  was  a  safe 
adventure  compared  with  the  mass  of 
those  in  which  persons  were  engaging.” 
Agun,  in  the  month  of  March,  speak¬ 
ing  of  tlie  speculations,  he  had  dis¬ 
tinctly  declai^  his  opinion  that  those 
who  had  engaged  in  them  would  find 
themselves  disappointed.  Unfortunately, 
those  to  whom  this  advice  had  been 
addressetl  had  disregarded  all  warning. 
They  had  rushed  on,  in  contempt  ot 
all  caution,  to  their  own  undoing. 

Mr  Gordon  begged  to  remind  tiie 
House,  that  the  right  honourable  gen- 
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^man  (Mr  Hoskmon,)  who  now  ao 
fiercely  attacked  the  \L  and  21.  notes, 
had  bMn,  in  1822,  a  member  of  that 
Tcry  cabinet,  whidi,  when  the  members 
of  that  House  were  declaring  that  they 
could  not  pay  their  rent,  their  labour* 
era,  and  tbrir  taxes,  bad  proposed,  as  a 
remedy  for  the  eril,  that  rery  measure 
which  they  now  desired  to  abrogate. 

Mr  Canning  then  moved  that  the 
question  should  be  adjourned,  which 
was  agreed  to;  and  the  House  ad¬ 
journed  at  half  past  twelve  o’clock. 

On  Monday,  February  ISth,  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  day  for  the  committee  on  the 
Bank  Charter  and  Promissory  Notes 
Acts,  having  been  moved,  the  question 
was  put,  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the 
chair,  whereupon 

Sir  John  Wrottesley  rose  to  oppose 
the  motion.  He  said,  that  all  those 
who  thought,  as  he  did  from  the  out¬ 
set,  that  the  project  of  ministers  was 
iaspolitic,  ought  to  take  their  stand 
against  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Had  the  subject  been  left  alone,  the 
panic  would  have  subsided,  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  industry  would  have  resumed 
their  action,  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  would  have  gradually  and  sure¬ 
ly  brought  matters  round  to  their  pro¬ 
per  footing.  That  the  question  would 
have  been  incidentally  menti<med  in  the 
House  be  had  no  doubt,  bnt  then  it 
should  not  have  been  mentioned  by 
ministers — there  was  the  mischief.  Was 
it  not  cruel  to  turn  the  public  eye,  with 
the  finger  of  official  authority,  towards 
country  bankers,  as  the  instigatm  of 
specul^ions  which  they  had  done  all 
they  could  to  prevent  ?  What  was  the 
fiM»  with  respect  to  these  speculations  ? 
They  were  b^[nn  and  carried  on  where 
no  local  notes  were  in  circulation.  It 
was  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool  that 
the  spirit  of  speculation  first  raged  in 
the  article  of  cotton,  where  there  were 
no  country  banks  at  all.  The  next 
plare  was  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Lon¬ 


don.  Alluding  to  the  Bubble  Act,  and 
the  different  interpretations  which  had 
been  put  up<m  it,  the  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  contended,  that  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  was  the  duty  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  declare  wliat  the  law  really 
was.  The  effect  of  such  a  declaration 
would  have  been,  if  not  to  crush,  at 
least  to  restMin,  these  wild  specula¬ 
tions.  The  next  subject  to  wnich  he 
wished  to  call  attention  was,  the  pro¬ 
posed  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act,  which  authorized,  until 
1833,  the  issuing  of  small  notes.  When 
would  the  Bank  Charter  expire?  In 
1833.  When  would  the  small  country 
notes  cease  to  be  legally  issuable  ?  In 
1833  also.  The  privileges  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  the  country  banks  be¬ 
ing  equally  sanctioned  by  the  faith  of 
Parliament,  how  happened  it  that  that 
fiiith  was  to  be  kept  with  the  Bank, 
and  not  with  the  country  bankers  ?  He 
supposed  it  would  be  contended,  that 
the  country  banks  bad  forfeited  their 
claim  for  equal  justice ;  that  they  abu¬ 
sed  their  power  of  circulating  small 
notes,  by  the  excess  to  which  they  had 
carried  it.  Well,  then,  let  the  same 
test  be  applied  to  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Could  tbe  Chancellw  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  deny,  that  what  with  tbe  go¬ 
vernment,  and  what  with  the  Bank, 
tbe  paper-circulation  of  the  country 
became  at  one  time  so  depreciated,  that 
tbe  relative  value  of  the  guinea  in  gold 
and  in  paper,  was  as  27a.  or  28a.  to 
21a.  ?  But  be  denied  the  assertion,  that 
the  country  banks  had  over-issued.  The 
country  notes  in  circulation  in  1825 
were  double  tbe  amount  of  those  of 1 822. 
Be  it  so ;  and  he  could  tell  the  reason 
why.  Almost  all  the  small  notes  were 
employed  in  carrying  on  tbe  provision 
trade.  Look  to  facts,  and  it  would  be 
found  that  the  price  of  corn  in  1825 
greatly  exceeded  its  price  in  1822 — in 
some  places  it  was  double;  and  the 
value  ^  cattle  more  than  doubled  in 
the  same  period.  This  rise  in  the  va- 
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lue  of  commodities  necessarily  increa¬ 
sed  the  amount  of  the  notes  which  were 
to  be  paid  for  them.  The  great  difli- 
culties  which  must  attend  th^e  contem¬ 
plated  change  were,  that  the  one-pound 
notes  (except  in  Lancashire)  formed 
the  greet  medium  of  payment  by  which 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  were 
carried  on.  He  was  satisfied  that,  were 
they  withdrawn,  a  very  different  quan¬ 
tity  of  business  would  be  transacted  ; 
and  if  the  latter  could  not  be  transact¬ 
ed  on  the  same  scale,  then  what  became 
of  the  labouring  poor,  who  must  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  ?  He  had 
certmnly  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  im¬ 
provement  which  was  to  arise  in  the 
banking  system  from  this  change.  He 
did  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  They 
might  probably  have  branch  banks  from 
the  Bank  of  England  in  Lancashire — 
they  might  have  them  also  in  some  of 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  York¬ 
shire  ;  but  in  any  of  the  other  manu¬ 
facturing  counties  such  establishments 
were  not  likely  to  appear. 

Mr  Alderman  Thompson  was  incli¬ 
ned  to  think  that  the  excess  of  bank  pa¬ 
per  had  increased  speculations,  from 
the  superabundance  of  money  which 
they  threw  into  the  market.  The  coun¬ 
try  banks,  too,  readily  accommodated 
the  manufacturer,  who  gave  a  high  price 
in  his  turn ;  and  thus,  at  the  close  of 
1825,  llte  paper  circulation  had  been 
carried  to  a  forced  and  unnatural  height. 
In  this  state  a  re-action  occurred.  Se¬ 
venty  bankers  either  failed  at  once,  or 
tlieir  paper  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
abeyance:  calculating  their  issues  at 
50,000/.  each,  which  was,  he  believed, 
much  under  the  mark,  3,500,000/.  of 
the  circulating  medium  was  withdrawn 
in  the  short  space  of  three  months.  As¬ 
suming  20,000,000/.  to  be  (as  had  been 
said)  the  whole  circulation  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  add  to  the  3,500,000/.  already 
withdrawn,  the  additional  amount  of 
the  paper  money  which  must  have  dis¬ 
appeared  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
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shock,  there  would  be  a  reduction  «f 
nearly  50  per  cent  within  six  montlm 
in  the  currency  of  the  country.  At  all 
events,  he  thought  himself  safe  in  as¬ 
suming  that  there  were  now  6,000,0Q0/. 
of  paper-currency  less  tlum  the  public 
possessed  six  months  ago.  How  was 
the  vacuum  thus  created  proposed  to  be 
supplied  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  ?  He  said  by  gold :  where  was 
this  gold  to  be  obtained  ?  There  was  no 
way  of  obtaining  the  precious  metals 
but  by  the  growth  of  the  exports :  what 
exports  had  they  now  to  provide  them  ? 
Their  own  manufactures  were  not  in 
demand  on  the  continent,  neither  were 
the  foreign  commodities  which  they 
possessed.  Though  prices  had  fallen 
20  per  cent,  business  was  still  in  a  state 
of  great  stagnation.  How,  then,  was 
this  measure  to  operate?  They  all 
knew,  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  trade  of  the  country  was  carried  on 
through  the  medium  of  small  notes,  and 
the  largest  circulation  of  them  was  in 
the  most  active  manufacturing  districts. 
Entertaining  these  opinions,  he  most 
oppose  the  present  proposition,  belie¬ 
ving  it  to  be  one  which,  instead  of  having 
a  beneficial  tendency,  was  more  likely 
to  create  a  convulsion  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  As  to  the  idea 
of  throwing  open  the  Bank  charter,  in 
expectation  of  the  establishment  of  joint 
stock  companies,  it  was  a  mere  delu¬ 
sion. 

Mr  Leycester  differed  from  the  two 
honourable  members  who  had  prece¬ 
ded  him,  upon,  what  he  thought  a  mis¬ 
chievous  anomaly,  the  prerogative  of 
every  man  who  thought  proper  to  call 
himself  a  banker,  and  to  issue  paper- 
money.  He  thought  that  a  mob  at  the 
mint  was  as  bad  as  a  mob  at  the  helm 
of  the  state.  As  a  friend  to  a  sound 
currency,  he  rejoiced  in  the  proposed 
measures ;  and  the  only  thing  He  had 
to  regret  on  the  subject  was,  that  they 
did  not  go  far  enough.  Why  should 
not  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ex- 
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'  tend  the  principle  farther,  and  sweep 

■  away  the  51.  notes  also  ?  With  respect 
to  the  enlai^ment  of  ronntiy'  hanks, 
be  did  not  think  that  it  was  likely  to 
take  place.  Large  numbers  would  not 
necessarily  produce  large  capital.  Six 
men  might  be  as  rich  as  twenty,  and 

•  the  very  increase  of  number  wonld  in¬ 
crease  the  cliance  of  insolvency;  for 
tliere  was  a  great<‘r  chance  of  having  a 

'  black  sheep  found  among  twenty  than 
among  six.  Against  this  he  knew  that 
the  banks  in  Scotland  would  he  quoted ; 
but  how  was  it  known  that  the  success 
of  those  banks  might  not  be  imputed  to 
local  causes,  and  those  very  different 
from  a  mere  extension  of  partnerships  ? 
Might  not  the  cause  of  it  be  fouml  in 
the  national  character  of  the  Scotch  for 
prudence  and  sagacity  in  their  com¬ 
mercial  transactions?  He  had  no  re¬ 
liance  upon  this  part  of  the  plan. 

Mr  T.  Wilson  said,  that  on  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  country,  and  the  remedy 
most  effectual  for  restoring  a  sound 
state  of  currency,  he  entirely  concurred 
in  the  views  of  the  honourable  member 
for  Taunton  (Mr  Baring.)  One  part 
of  his  speech,  which  he  thought  parti¬ 
cularly  deserving  of  attention,  was  that 
relating  to  a  mixed  currency. 

Mr  John  Smith  admitted  that  this 
question  w'as  one  of  considerable  difh- 
culties ;  but  after  having  heard  the 

■  speeches  of  some  gentlemen  on  that 
and  the  former  night,  he  must  say  that 
the  difficulties  which  he  had  felt  U'ere 
removeti,  and  he  was  now  prepared  to 
vote  with  government  in  support  of 
the  proposition  before  the  House.  The 
honourable  gentleman,  while  he  admit¬ 
ted  that  the  small-note  circulation  had 
a  most  vivifying  effect  on  trade  anti 
commerce,  conc.'^ived  that  it  had  been 
most  injurious  to  the  working  classes, 
who  often  bad  not  the  option  of  refusing 
small  notes  in  payment ;  and  proceeded 
to  reprobate  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  government  and  the  National 


Bank  as  unjustly  condemnatory  of  tls* 
country  bankers. 

Mr  C.  Grant  supported  the  measure 
at  considerable  length.  It  had  l»een 
said,  he  observed,  that  there  was  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  every  sjjecies  of  paper  cur¬ 
rency  to  displace  gold,  unless  its  pro¬ 
gress  should  be  arrested  by  some  check ; 
and  the  great  problem  was  to  provide 
some  check.  One  honourable  member 
seemed  to  think  that  the  convertibility 
of  paper  into  gold  on  demand,  would 
afford  it.  In  that  opinion  the  honour¬ 
able  member  concurred  with  many 
eminent  men,  including  the  members 
of  the  bullion  committee.  This,  per¬ 
haps,  was  the  general  opinion  at  that 
time,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  tire 
science  of  political  economy  was  still 
almost  in  its  infancy,  and  further  inves¬ 
tigations  were  daily  throwing  some  nes' 
light  on  the  subject ;  and  we  were  as 
yet  in  a  state  of  experiment  with  resjrert 
to  it,  as  compared  with  what  we  might 
be  in  the  course  of  some  future  time. 

Sir  .John  Newport  said,  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  banking  vvas  equallt 
dangerous  to  bankers  and  their  custom¬ 
ers.  It  had  been  contended,  that  in 
the  present  state  of  our  affairs,  tlie 
commerce  of  the  country  could  not  Ih‘ 
carried  on  without  having  recourse  to 
this  species  of  circulating  medium  ;  but 
even  if  it  were,  it  would  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  that  an  extra  portion  of  commerce 
should  be  sacrificed,  than  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  pernicious  system  of  bankingshould 
be  suffered  to  continue.  The  present 
was  as  favourable  an  opportunity  as 
could  possibly  occur  for  carrying  this 
important  and  most  desirable  measure 
into  execution. 

Mr  Alderman  Heygate  said,  tliat 
the  present  question  was,  whether  this 
was  the  proper  time  for  interfering  with 
the  most  delicate  of  all  things — the 
currency  of  the  country.  Nothing 
lately  had  caused  more  astonishment 
in  his  mind,  than  the  first  sentence  in 
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the  letter  recently  dent  by  the  Fir.<tt 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Bank,  in 
which  he  found  it  boldly  stated  that 
the  panic,  was  over.  Could  any  man 
say  that  things  had  reverted  to  their 
usual  course,  when  they  heard  daily 
of  failures  and  distresses  in  every 
part  of  the  country  ?  Could  any  n>an 
say  that  the  panic  had  subsided,  when 
even  the  securities  of  the  state,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman’s  Exche¬ 
quer  bills,  were  at  12s.  discount  ?  Was 
that  the  time  for  agitating  newfangled 
questions  of  political  economy,  or  for 
listening  to  the  suggestions  of  a  set  of 
dry  philosophers,  who  did  not  care  at 
what  cost  of  misery  or  distress  their 
experiments  were  tried  upon  the  coun¬ 
try?  At  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
confidence  had  been  nearly  restored. 
The  exchanges  were  turning  as  much 
in  favour  of  this  country  as  the  most 
rigid  JBullionist  could  possibly  desire. 
Cold  was  pouring  in  as  fast,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  faster,  than  it  was  required. 
But  at  the  present  moment  the  curren¬ 
cy  of  the  country  was  not  sufficient, 
and  in  consequence  of  such  insufficien¬ 
cy,  there  was  a  stagnation  in  all  kinds 
of  business.  Ought  the  currency,  then, 
at  this  critical  period  to  be  still  further 
diminished  ?  It  should  have  been  well 
considered  whether  the  country  could 
at  present  afford  to  provide  eight  or  ten 
millions  of  bullion  to  supply  the  pa])er 
currency,  which  had  and  would  be 
withdrawn  from  circulation  to  that 
amount.  He  believed  several  theorists, 
who  had  written  books  on  this  subject, 
had  stated  that  it  might  be  done,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  beneficial  measure. 
For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  much  of  political  economy ;  but 
when  he  considered  that  Mr  Tooke, 
I  who  was  a  great  man  amongst  them 
I  now  in  the  science,  as  it  was  called, 
differed  from  Mr  Ricardo,  who  had  left 
a  great  name  behind  him  ;  and  then 
'  when  he  saw  a  Mr  M‘Culloch,  who 
had  descended  from  heaven  to  set  right 


.'il 

the  opinions  of  both,  ainl  that  no  man 
among  them  seemed  to  l»e  of  the  same 
opinion  with  another,  but  that  they 
spent  their  whole  time  in  writing  books 
to  contradict  the  best  established  posi¬ 
tions  of  their  contemporaries — he  could 
not  but  feel  some  distrust  of  their  know¬ 
ledge.  What  had  been  the  conduct  of 
the  ministry  on  this  occasion  ?  When 
Parliament  had  been  sitting  the  day 
before,  and  the  day  after,  they  sent 
forth  a  decree,  declaring  that  no  more 
stamps  should  be  issued  for  small  notes ; 
thereby  disregarding  the  license  of  the 
bankers,  breaking  the  law,  and  viola¬ 
ting  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 
But  what  was  the  urgent  necessity  for 
the  present  extraordinary  proceeding  ? 
Why,  forsooth,  to  prevent  the  direful 
consequences  which  would  have  en¬ 
sued  from  a  few  bankers  issuing  two 
or  three  thousand  one  or  two-pound 
notes.  To  avoid  this  dreadful  disaster, 
individuals  had  been  deprived  of  their 
legal  rights,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
country  grossly  violated.  He  had  seen 
a  letter  from  Lancashire,  giving  a  de¬ 
plorable  picture  of  the  state  of  that  part 
of  the  country,  where,  be  it  remember¬ 
ed,  there  were  no  banks  issuing  notes. 
He  had  supported  ministers  on  many 
occasions  when  he  thought  them  right. 
He  differed  from  them  now ;  and  yet 
he  had  seen  the  propositions  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  cheered 
by  the  bitterest  enemies  of  administra¬ 
tion.  Suppose  joint  stock  banks  should 
succeed,  what  would  l)e  the  conse¬ 
quence  ?  Why,  they  would  <leluge  the 
country  with  the  very  paper  which 
ministers  wished  to  repress.  America 
might  teach  them  something  on  the 
subject  of  such  establishments.  Tliere, 
banks  of  joint  stocks  swarmed  in  every 
province,  and  yet  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  them  to  fail,  and  the  paper  of 
one  province  was  frequently  at  a  dis¬ 
count  of  7  or  8  per  cent  in  the  next. 
The  country  banks  tleserved  protection ; 
for  there  were  other  parties,  besides 
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tbttin,  to  whom  the  recent  convulsions 
in  the  commercial  world  oup;ht  to  be 
attributed.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
late  panic  was  produced  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Peel’s  bill.  They  were  told 
tliat  they  were  then  returning  to  a  re¬ 
formation  of  the  coinage  equal  to  that 
which  had  been  effected  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Rut,  though  such 
was  the  language  then  held  out  to 
them,  not  one  word  was  said  about  the 
800,000,000/.  of  debt  under  which  the 
country  now  laboured,  all  of  which 
was  unknown  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
was  smd  that  other  nations,  and  espe¬ 
cially  France,  had  a  currency  of  gold 
and  silver ;  and  it  was  thereupon  asked, 
why  this  country  should  not  have  a 
similar  currency?  The  reason  was 
evident.  We  had  spent  our  money ; 
France  had  not.  The  right  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman  was  determined  we  should  go 
on  with  gold,  without  duly  weighing 
the  means  that  were  within  our  reach. 
If  the  bill  of  1819  had  been  accom- 
nied  with  the  plan  recommended  by 
r  Ricardo,  that  the  Bank  should  pay 
only  in  bars  of  gold — then  the  panic 
would  not  have  arisen.  At  that  period 
he  had  recommended  that  silver  should 
be  the  standard  of  our  currency  as  well 
as  gold.  The  proposition  was  at  the 
time  universally  laughed  at.  But  he 
was  disposed  to  believe  that  there  was 
some  reason  in  what  he  then  said,  as 
an  hon.  member  (Mr  Baring),  who  was 
an  authority  upon  this  subject,  strong¬ 
ly  enforced  the  propriety  of  recurring 
to  a  mixed  currency.  The  country  was 
assured  that  the  new  measure  would 
form  the  basis  of  permanent  prosperity  ; 
and  certainly  that  prosperity  continued 
till  last  year.  But  then  an  alteration 
took  place;  and  what  produced  it? 
Not  the  issue  of  country  bank  notes ; 
for  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
them  was  but  trifling,  and  even  that 
difference,  such  as  it  was,  was  ascer- 
Uuned  from  the  most  fallacious  of  all 


criterions— the  numWr  of  stamps  is¬ 
sued.  The  Bank  of  England  had  like¬ 
wise  increased  its  issues,  and,  as  he 
thought,  unwisely  and  improperly ;  for 
the  quantity  of  paper  in  circulation 
had  certainly  an  effecton  the  exchanges. 
But  with  regard  to  their  issues,  go¬ 
vernment  had  seen  them,  and  had  not 
remonstrated  against  them.  They  sold 
to  the  Bank  the  dead  weight  as  it  was 
called,  and  by  so  doing  gave  the  Bank 
an  opportunity  for  sending  forth  an  ad¬ 
ditional  issue.  It  was  Iiis  opinion  that 
the  public  had  received  considerable 
benefit  from  the  Bank  issue.  It  had 
led  to  a  reduction  of  some  of  the  as¬ 
sessed  taxes,  and  also  to  converting  the 
5  per  cent  stock  into  4  per  cent  stock, 
and  the  4  per  cent  stock  into  3^  per 
cent  stock.  The  House  would  further 
observe  that  government  had  entertain¬ 
ed  some  fear  that  it  would  not  be  able 
to  pay  the  dissentients  to  their  plan  of 
reducing  the  different  stocks,  and  had 
therefore  asked  the  Bank  to  pay  them. 
The  Bank,  he  believed,  had  done  so  to 
the  amount  of  six  millions,  which  oc¬ 
casioned  another  extensive  issue.  'I'lie 
House  would  likewise  observe  that  go¬ 
vernment  reduced  the  interest  on  E.x- 
chequer  Bills  to  2|-  per  cent. — a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which,  combined  with  the 
issues  of  the  Bank,  had  driven  all  the 
gold  out  of  the  country.  He  recol¬ 
lected,  that  at  the  time  when  all  these 
reductions  were  effecting,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  was  Iiolding  out  to  the 
country,  that  the  prosperity  of  which 
he  boasted  so  much  was  founded  on  a 
substantial  basis.  That  declaration, 
coming  from  so  high  a  quarter,  had  ex¬ 
cited  a  confidence  which  wouhl  not 
otherwise  have  existed  among  the  | 
dealers  in  shares.  The  repeal  of  the  ^ 
Bubble  Act  increased  that  confidence,  ' 
as  did  the  vote  which  two  or  three  of 
the  ministers  gave  in  favour  of  some  of 
the  new  companies.  That  confidence 
was  still  farther  augmented  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
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(Mr  HuHkisHoii)  having  become  pre- 
nident  of  a  company  for  the  breeding 
of  silk  worms.  Conduct  like  this  could 
not  fail  to  produce  an  effect  upon  the 
country.  As  to  the  security  which 
banks  should  be  obliged  to  give,  he 
thought  it  sufficient  either  that  they 
should  be  obliged  to  pay  in  gold,  or 
that  they  should  give  a  solid  security 
for  the  amount  of  their  small  notes. 
But  whatever  change  in  the  banking 
system  might  be  introduced,  it  ought 
not  to  be  introduced  hiistily.  The 
question  was,  in  a  great  degree,  one 
of  time.  There  was  no  occasion  for 
hurry.  They  were  discussing  a  dry 
matter  of  business.  Let  them  aban¬ 
don  theory,  and  look  to  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  If  they  di<l  mtt,  this  old 
country,  with  all  its  artificial  relations 
of  society,  would  be  torn  to  pieces. 
Amongst  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
recent  distress,  was  the  adoption  of 
the  much  lauded  principle  of  free 
trade.  Free  trade  was  a  good  thing 
where  countries  were  similarly  situ¬ 
ated  ;  but  he  could  not  see  its  utility 
Iwtween  two  countries,  one  of  which 
was  heavily,  the  other  lightly  taxed. 
In  short,  unless  they  began  with  what 
he  was  free  to  state  his  opinion  they 
could  not  begin  with, — namely,  a  free 
trade  in  corn,  he  could  not  see  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  departing  from  that  line  of 
|)olicy  which  had  made  this  country 
great  and  flourishing.  They  could 
not,  however,  adopt  the  principle  of 
free  trade  in  corn.  If  they  had  bread 
at  a  cheap  rate,  the  poor  lands  must 
be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  then 
the  agricultural  population  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment ;  and  then 
where  were  the  manufacturers  to  find 
a  vent  for  their  different  manufac¬ 
tures?  He  knew  that  the  {wlitical 
economists  saw  no  evil  in  such  a  state 
of  things :  they  had  no  objection  to 
turn  the  agricultural  labourers  into 
mechanics,  and  the  s(|uircs  and  the 
clergy  into  drapers  and  tailors,  if 


profit  would  be  the  result  of  the  con¬ 
version.  Profit  was  the  perpetual 
burden  of  their  song.  If  profit  could 
be  ultimately  obtained,  they  overlook¬ 
ed  all  the  misery  which  was  created 
in  the  interim.  So  long  as  they  had 
profit  before  them,  it  mattered  not 
whether  all  the  aristocracy,  clergy, 
and  gentry  of  the  country,  were  turn¬ 
ed  to|)8y-turvy,  and  all  the  relations 
of  society  destroyed  in  one  general 
convulsion. 

Mr  Peel  said,  so  convinced  was  he 
that  they  ought  to  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  state  of  the  currency,  that 
notwithstanding  the  prediction  of  the 
hon.  alderman,  he  should  exhort  the 
House  to  take  that  subject  into  imme¬ 
diate  consideration.  Let  them  look 
at  the  fluctuations  of  the  last  .SO  years, 
and  say,  if  the  system  of  private  bank¬ 
ing  was  not  insufficient  and  insecure. 
Let  them  consider  what  that  system 
was.  There  were  800  establishments 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Maepherson  in  his  History  of  Corny 
vierce,  mentioned  the  existence  of  288 
country  banks  springing  up  in  1793, 
as  a  most  extraordinary  phenomenon 
of  the  times,  arising  from  the  over¬ 
issue  of  paper.  The  s|)eech  of  the 
hon.  alderman  contained  an  unintend¬ 
ed  admission  of  the  imperfection  of 
this  system.  In  defending  the  issues 
of  the  country  bankers,  he  had  said 
that  country  bankers  often  increased 
them  for  the  use  of  their  immediate 
districts,  Ix^cause  they  knew  nothing 
of  what  their  neighbours  were  doing. 
What  said  another  member  (Sir  J. 
Wrottesley  ?)  That  hon.  member  had 
truly  stated,  that  as  prices  rose,  the 
tendency  of  the  country  biinks  was  to 
increase  the  issue  of  paper ;  and  he 
might  have  added  as  truly,  that  as 
they  fell,  their  tendency  w’as  to  dimi¬ 
nish  the  issue,  and  so  to  aggravate  the 
evil  which  had  arisen  from  the  over¬ 
issue.  So  that  the  system  stimulated 
the  public  whilst  it  was  in  a  state  of 
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excitement,  and  weakenetl  it  wlieii  it 
was  in  a  state  of  exhaustiim.  It  was 
easy  to  attack  Iiis  right  hon.  friend’s 
resolution  as  providing  no  remedy  for 
the  present  evils.  The  resolution  did 
not  pretend  to  j)rovide  a  remedy ;  it 
only^  tended  to  destroy  the  cause, 
which,  added  to  the  excessive  sjiecu- 
lation,  had  produced  so  much  distress. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that,  if  in 
1 793,  a  set  of  banks  had  been  esta- 
blisheil  here,  on  the  system  of  the 
Scotch  banks,  the  country  would  hare 
escaped  the  danger  in  which  it  was  then 
involved,  as  also  the  calamity  which 
now  impended  over  it.  It  would  not  be 
an  inapt  illustration  of  the  subject  to 
refer  to  the  state  of  the  banking  sys¬ 
tem  in  1793.  What  was  the  number 
of  failures  which  had  taken  place  among 
country  banks  in  that  year  ?  Not  less 
than  100.  In  1810,  it  appeared  that 
:igaiust  country  bankers  26  commis¬ 
sions  were  issued  ;  4  in  1811 ;  17  in 
1812;  18  in  1813;  29  in  1814;  26 
in  1815;  37  in  I8I6;  and  that,  in 
the  late  eventful  crisis,  there  were  76 
failures  among  the  bankers  of  the 
country  and  the  metropolis.  Let  the 
House  now  look  at  what  had  been  the 
case  in  Scotland.  It  would  be  seen 
by  the  evidence  taken  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  ill  1819,  that  Mr  Gilchrist, 
who  had  been  a  manager  of  one  of  the 
*  banks  there  for  many  years,  was  asked 
how  many  banks  had  failed  in  Scot* 
land  within  his  memory.  His  reply 
was,  that  there  had  b^n  only  one  ; 
that  the  creditors  were  immediately 
paid  1 4s.  in  the  pound ;  and,  ■  u|M)n 
the  winding  up  the  concern,  the  whole 
of  their  demands.  He  was  inclined 
to  look  upon  the  effect  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  country  banks  produceil 
upon  the  labouring  classes  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  its  evils.  At  present 
they  were  sometimes  paid  at  enormous 
rates,  and  at  other  times  plunged  into 
unlooked-for  distress.  He  was  satis- 
Sed  that  very  large  wages,  so  far  from 


being  beneficial  to  the  labouring 
classes,  were  really  injurious  to  them. 

This  observation  applied  more  parti¬ 
cularly  to  that  class  of  labourers  who 
were  employed  in  manufactures ;  but  j 
the  evil  of  the  system  was  felt  in  a 
different,  though  not  in  a  less  severe 
shape,  by  the  agricultural  labourer. 

He  did  not  know  whether  the  com-  | 
mittee  which  had  been  presided  over  1 
by  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  I 
had  gone  very  deeply  into  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  but  he  was  quite  sure  that  a 
system  could  not  be  sound  or  politic 
under  which  a  man  in  perfect  Iiealth  j 
and  strength  was  unable  to  earn  a  , 

sufficient  sum  for  the  support  of  him-  , 

self  and  his  family.  He  was  quite 
convinced  that  the  restoration  of  the 
circulation  of  the  country  to  some¬ 
thing  like  its  ancient  standard,  would 
have  the  effect  of  permanently  ameli¬ 
orating  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  every  description.  It  was 
u)H>n  them  that  the  distress  produced 
by  the  recent, failures  had  fallen  most 
heavily.  Perhaps  he  (Mr  Peel)  was  ! 
induct  to  dwell  on  this  subject,  in 
consequence  of  the  impression  whicli  ^ 
had  b^n  nnade  on  him  by  the  scenes 
of  distress  he  had  witnessed  from  the 
failure  of  the  banks  in  Ireland.  The 
breaking  of  Lord  Ffrench's  bank  alone 
product  in  that  part  of  the  country  I 
which  was  most  intimately  connectcit 
with  it,  more  poverty,  and  more  of  I 
that  misery  and  crime  which  spring  I 
from  poverty,  than  any  other  event  * 
within  his  recollection.  Having  thus 
stated  the  reasons  which  satisfi^  him 
that  the  present  system  had  a  bad 
tendency,  he  would  proceed  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  remedy  projwsed 
would  prove  effectual ;  and  further, 
whether  this  was  the  projier  time  at 
which  it  should  be  applied.  He  was 
first  led  to  examine  the  objection 
which  had  liecn  alleged  against  the 
principle  of  the  joint  stock  banks; 
namely,  that  {lersous  would  not  lie 
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ivuiul  willing  tu  risk  their  property  in 
such  experiments,  and  that  the  peo]>Ie 
in  general  w’nuld  not  place  suflicient 
confidence  in  them.  He  believed  that 
gentlemen  of  property  would  be  found, 
many  more  than  enough,  to  execute 
the  proposed  plan.  He  ho|)ed  and 
most  sincerely  trusted,  that  tlie  great 
obstacle  to  the  pro|>08ed  institutions, 
the  want  of  a  charter,  would  be  re- 
move<l.  He  declared  that  he  could 
see  no  one  advantage  which  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Bank  of  England  could 
deri\’e  from  the  refusal  to  gi  ant  char¬ 
ters  to  country  banking  establish¬ 
ments.  Having  had  occasion  to  men¬ 
tion  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  would  add  that  the  conduct 
they  had  displayed  during  the  recent 
crisis  had  increased  the  res|)ect  which 
he  had  before  entertained  for  them. 
He  wished  that  they  would  give  one 
further  instance  of  lilxirality  by  wa¬ 
ving  their  right  to  withhold  from  the 
])ro|)ose<l  establishments  the  charter 
which  they  would  re<|uirc.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  such  institutions  was  sufficient¬ 
ly  shown  by  the  example  of  Scotland. 
He  now  came  to  the  conclusion  of  his 
right  lion,  friend,  in  which  he  (ion- 
curred, — that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  maintaiu  the  circulation  of  1/.  and 
*lL  notes,  together  with  a  metallic 
currency.  There  could  be  no  security 
till  this  system  was  altereil,  and  a  gold 
currency  established.  He  had  always 
thought  that  Mr  Ricardo  had  under¬ 
estimated  the  amount  of  gold  which 
was  requisite  to  maintain  a  healthy 
currency.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
not  inclined,  as  had  been  said  by  an 
hon.  member,  to  saturate  the  country 
with  gold.  The  hon.  member  (Mr 
Baring)  had  overrated  the  currency 
in  stating  it  at  thirty  or  forty  mil¬ 
lions.  Whatever  it  might  be,  he  had 
no  fears  of  their  being  able  to  find 
gold  enough  to  conduct  all  their  ordi¬ 
nary  affairs.  An  hon.  member  had 
said,  that  it  was  iiniiossible  to  ascer¬ 


tain  tlie  actual  number  of  country 
notes  in  circulation.  Upon  this  point 
the  hon.  member’s  o))inion  differed 
from  that  of  another  hon.  member, 
(Mr  .1.  Smith,)  who  had  stated,  in 
his  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the 
House,  that  the  average  circulation  of 
country  bank  notes  was  three  years. 
In  the  last  three  years,  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  notes  stamfieil,  it  appeareil  that 
the  amount  of  the  circulation  had  been 
7,600,0004  But  from  this  some  de¬ 
ductions  would  have  to  be  made ;  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  considereil  an 
outside  estimate  of  the  country  circu¬ 
lation  to  take  it  at  6,000,000/.  But 
even  if  it  should  be  rated  at  7,000,000/., 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  not  lie  possible  to  supply  this 
sum  in  gold.  Since  1819  there  had 
been  coined  and  issued  from  the  Mint 
23  millions  of  gold.  Suppose  that 
seven  or  eight  millions  had  been  ex¬ 
ported,  which  was  indet‘d  an  extrava¬ 
gant  sup[)ositioii,  there  w'ere  17  niil- 
lions  remaining.  He  lielieved,  too, 
that  the  prohibiting  the  issue  of  coun¬ 
try  bank  notes  would  he  the  means  of 
introducing  into  circulation  many  so- 
veteigiis  which  had  been  kept  iii  the 
coffers  of  country  bankers.  The  hon. 
member  (Sir  J.  Wrottesley)  thought 
that  the  country  banks  had  the  same 
right  to  issue  notes  as  the  Bank  of 
England.  But  it  should  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Bank  charter  was 
granted  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
at  a  time  when  the  Bank  of  England 
lent  its  capital  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  state.  The  only  distinct  propo¬ 
sition  for  postponement  which  had 
been  made,  was  that  the  subject  should 
be  deferred  for  a  month.  He  saw 
great  objections  to  such  a  course.  This 
was  a  favourable  time  for  effecting 
that  restoration  of  the  currency  which 
was  admitted  to  be  so  desirable,  and 
it  would  be  impolitic  and  unsafe  to 
wait  the  moment  of  returning  prospe¬ 
rity,  which  would  make  the  country 
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bankers  more  reluctant  to  agree  to  it, 
jmd  more  able  to  oppose  it.  '  To  stand 
gasing  on  the  bank  in  idle  expecta¬ 
tion,  now  that  the  river  was  passable, 
would  be  an  irreparable  mistake.  The 
time  would  come  when  its  tide  would 
have  increased — when 

Monte  decurrens  velut  amni«,  imbres 
Quern  (uper  notes  sluere  ripas. 

Ferret,  immensusque  ruiu” 

His  conviction  that  the  passage  would 
then  be  impossible,  induced  him  to 
urge  it  now ;  and  if  not  made  now,  all 
hope  of  accomplishing  it  must  be  aten- 
doned  for  ever. 

Mr  Attwood  said,  that  great  in¬ 
justice  bad  been  done  by  referring  the 
first  symptoms  of  distress  which  had 
appeared,  to  the  failures  of  the  coun¬ 
try  bankers.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  several  London  bankers 
had  failed  before  any  of  the  country 
bankers  had  stopped,  and  that  their 
stoppage  had  rather  been  the  conse- 

?uence  than  the  cause  of  the  distress. 

le  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
cause  was  much  nearer  to  the  heart 
of  the  system  than  would  be  readily 
acknowledged.  Before  the  panic  com¬ 
menced,  there  was  a  suspicion  afloat 
that  government  were  greatly  embar¬ 
rassed  with  respect  to  tneir  pecuniary 
engagements  with  the  Bank.  It  was 
known  that  they  had  applied  to  the 
Bank  for  accommodation  under  very 
dangerous  circumstances.  He  should 
like  to  know  how  they  could  be  made 
more  available.  The  Bank  were  pla¬ 
ced  between  these  two  difficulties — 
if  at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  they 
had  pressed  the  merchants  for  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  advances  which  they  had 
made  to  them,  they  would  have  ruin¬ 
ed  them  ;  and  if  they  had  proceeded 
to  sell,  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
the  government  securities,  he  in  his 
conscience  believed  that  they  would 
have  ruined  the  government.  For 
many  years  a  great  mass  of  debt  had 
existed  on  the  part  of  government  to 


the  Bank.  In  1822  that  mass  was 
enlarged.  In  that  year  ministers  in¬ 
creased  the  debt  of  government,  as  a 
means  of  affording  relief  to  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  the  country,  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  Mr  Peel's  bill. 
The  Bank  then  issued  notes  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount — a  measure  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  permanency  of 
the  state  of  currency  established  by 
that  bill.  To  that  bill  all  the  present 
embarrassments  were  attributable. 
The  object  of  the  measure  was  to 
make  the  country  pay  debts  in  a  cur¬ 
rency  different  from  that  in  which 
they  were  contracted.  Twice  had 
this  state  of  things  occurred,  and 
twice  had  the  country  been  relieved 
from  depression,  by  the  adoption  of 
measures  totally  inconsbtent  with  the 
principle,  by  acting  upon  which  the 
depression  had  b^n  produced.  In 
1821,  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  was 
at  ite  lowest  amount.  In  1822  and 
1823  they  considerably  increased  their 
circulation ;  this  increase  was  forced ; 
it  bore  ail  the  character  of  govern¬ 
ment  money,  and  was  founded  on 
government  securities.  On  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  Bank  of  England’s  cir¬ 
culation  was  founded  the  increase  of 
the  country  bank  paper.  The  latter 
followed  the  former,  and  was  no  more 
than  proportionate  to  it.  This  was 
the  real  speculation  and  over-trading 
of  which  right  hon.  gentlemen  had 
said  so  much.  The  paper  which  had 
been  forced  on  the  country  by  the 
measures  of  government  adopts  for 
that  express  object,  was  drawn  in  by 
the  operation  of  Mr  Peel’s  bill.  To 
this  contraction  of  the  circulation  were 
owing  all  the  recent  calamities.  It 
had  been  stated,  that  the  Bank  of 
England  notes  found  their  way  back 
to  the  Bank.  He  would  be  glad  to 
know  how  it  was  possible  that  any  of 
the  six  millions  of  notes  issued  by  the 
Bank  since  1822  could  return  to  the 
Bank.  The  session  of  1823  com- 
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I  nienced  with  tlie  precious  project  for  . 
relieving  the  country  by  increasing 
the  circulation  by  means  of  borrowing 
from  the  Bank.  It  was  openly  avow¬ 
ed  that  the  Bank  lent  the  money  to 
government  for  the  express  purpose 
of  increasing  the  circulation.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  spoke  of  it  as  a 
“  measure  of  accommodation/'  calcu¬ 
lated  to  afford  some  relaxation  of 
■  the  pressure  of  Mr  Peel’s  bill."  Then 
came  the  project  of  raising  money 
upon  the  dead  weight,  the  r^  object 
of  which  was  to  obtain  an  issue  of 
bunk  notes.  The  issue  of  notes  ac¬ 
cordingly  took  place.  Now,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  notes  thus  sent 
forth  could  ever  get  back  to  the  Bank 
until  there  was  a  demand  for  gold ; 
but  the  demand  for  gold  would  not 
exist  until  the  rate  of  exchange  had 
been  altered,  and  that  alteration  could 
not  take  place  until  the  value  of  mo¬ 
ney,  and  consequently  the  value  of  all 
^  commodities  throughout  the  country, 
had  undergone  a  change.  There  were 
persons  who  contended  that  no  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  of  money  had  ta¬ 
ken  place,  because  the  price  of  gold 
had  not  advanced.  In  order  to  mea- 
'  sure  the  depreciation  of  money  by  the 
price  of  gold,  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
I  sider  what  the  effect  would  be  if  the 

I  Bank  were  to  shut  its  doors,  and  keep 

;  out  its  tweuty-one  millions  of  circula- 

i  tion.  He  had  no  doubt  that  under 

i  such  circumstances,  the  price  of  gold 

!  1  would  advance  20  or  30  per  cent.  The 

r  rate  of  prices  was  the  best  criterion  of 

'  the  value  of  money.  The  end  of  1821 
I  was  the  period  when  the  circulation 

t  of  Bank  of  England  notes  was  at  its 

t  ;  lowest  amount.  The  average  price  of 
f  grain  throughout  1822  was  43w.  per 

L  quarter.  Gentlemen  should  consider 

)  whether  it  was  possible  ever  to  obtain 

f  a  higher  price  for  grain  than  43w.  per 

5  quarter,  under  a  state  of  the  currency 

e  such  as  that  which  ministers  were  en- 

•  deavouring  to  establish.  The  House 


had  heard  much  about  the  importation 
of  gold,  and  doubts  were  expressed  as 
to  the  possibility  of  obtaiiling  enou^  • 
for  the  use  of  the  country.  Ine 
quantity  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  writh 
the  question.  A  country  like  this 
could  as  easily  procure  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  of  gold  as  five  millions ;  but 
whilst  the  price  of  mid  was  fixed  by 
law  at  SL  17*>  10a.  per  ounce,  we 
could  obtain  none,  until  we  reduced 
the  price  of  the  commodities  which 
we  were  to  »ve  for  the  gold  in  pro- 

Sortion.  When  the  price  of  commo- 
itieswas  reduced  proportionaUy  with 
that  of  gold,  the  effect  had  been  ruin¬ 
ous  to  our  productive  industry.  The 
experience  of  the  last  ten  years  alone 
was  sufiicient  to  prove  that  fact. 
When  grain  was  at  43w.  per  qiuurter, 
and  the  prices  of  other  commodities 
proportionably  reduced,  we  could  get 
gold  in  exchange  for  them  ;  but  when¬ 
ever  prices  were  raised,  gold  naturally 
disappeared.  When  the  circulation 
of  paper  was  in  its  most  limited  state, 
it  had  been  seen  that  grain  was  only 
43«.  per  quarter ;  but  the  price  con¬ 
tinued  rising  in  proportion  to  the  is¬ 
sue  of  bank  notes,  to  62s.,  66s.,  and 
6ys.  per  quarter.  Ministers  now 
came  forward  to  deal  with  the  paper 
money,  and  told  the  House  that  this 
species  of  currency  had  caused  specu¬ 
lation  and  over-trading.  It  had  done 
something  more.  It  liM  raised  prices  ; 
it  had  produced  rents  which  in  1822 
had  no  existence.  It  had  found  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  labourer,  and  had 
converted  an  almost  starving  popula¬ 
tion,  driven  to  despair  and  seeking 
arms  against  the  government,  into  a 
body  of  prosperous,  peaceable,  loyal, 
and  contented  men.  He  would  cau¬ 
tion  ministers  to  take  a  lesson  from 
what  had  passed.  He  would  iiave 
them  bring  to  mind  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  in  1792  by  a  course  of  measures 
similar  to  that  which  they  were  now 
pursuing.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer  had  referred  the  House  to 
its  acts  of  1619,  as  a  ground  for  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  confidence  in  the  course 
new  proposed,  and  had  dwelt  upon  the 
unanimous  character  of  the  vote  in  fa- 
venr  of  that  measure.  There  was,  in¬ 
deed,  unanimity  enough ;  the  bill  might 
be  said  to  have  been  passed  in  an  al¬ 
most  tumultuous  manner.  It  was 
passed  amidst  tumnlt,  and  with  a  reck¬ 
less  levity  ill  befitting  the  character  of 
grave  legislation.  Ministers,  almost  in 
a -body,  stated  that  under  no  circum¬ 
stance  which  it  was  possible  for  the 
imagination  to  conceive,  would  they  be 
induced  to  depart  from  the  determina¬ 
tion  which  they  had  formed  of  never 
again  having  recourse  to  the  restriction 
on  cash  payments.  How  long  would 
they  hold  firm  by  this  resolution,  so 
openly  pronounced  in  the  face  of  the 
public?  Would  they  repeat  their 
pledge  now?  After  the  inconsistent 
conduct  which  they  had  exhibited, 
how  could  they  expect  that  Parliament 
could  put  faith  in  anything  they  pro¬ 
posed  ? 

Mr  Hudson  Gurney  said  that,  after 
giving  the  subject  the  greatest  attention 
in  his  power,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  move  an  amendment  in  the  commit¬ 
tee,  which  would  be  to  omit  the  words 
**  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,”  so 
as  to  exclude  their  notes  from  the 
ration  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer’s  Resolution. 

Mr  Canning. — Before  he  proceeded, 
he  would  first  beg  leave  to  set  himself 
right  with  the  country  bankers.  If 
they  had  done  any  wrong  or  worked 
any  mischief,  it  arose  from  the  nature 
of  the  system  which  they  had  to  admi¬ 
nister.  He  stated  it  as  his  sincere  and 
well-founded  opinion,  that  the  country 
banks  now  in  existence  were  all  stable, 
solid,  and  uninjured.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  had  been  said  that  the  measure  was 
inefficient,  mere  milk  and  water ;  and, 
on  the  other,  that  it  would  bring  a 
pressure  on  the  country  it  was  ill  able 


to  bear.  Both  could  not  be  true ;  but 
both  might  be,  and  were,  unfounded. 
The  causes  of  the  present  distress  w'ere 
causes  with  which  they  could  not  deal ; 
they  arose  out  of  that  extraordinary 
spirit  of  speculation  which  was  alluded 
to  in  the  King’s  speech.  It  was  not 
possible  for  Parliament  to  deal  with  all 
that  speculation  which  for  a  time  fille<l 
the  public  gaze,  grew  out  of  public 
avidity,  and  was  fostered  by  public  ap  ¬ 
petency  to  a  degree  which,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  expostid  us  to  the  ridicule  of 
all  other  people — speculations  which 
sprang  with  tlie  dawn,  and  disappeared 
before  the  sun  went  down,  like  bladders 
of  vapour  that  rose  towards  heaven, 
and  that  the  puncture  of  a  pin  brought 
again  to  the  earth.  Parliament  could 
not  deal  with  all  those  speculations 
which  sprang  from  human  avarice  and 
enterprise.  It  was  too  much  to  say, 
because  the  country  had  run  riot  in 
speculation,  that  this  had  all  been 
caused  by  the  country  banks.  But  there 
was  one  undoubted  source  whence  this 
speculation  derived  some  of  its  aliment ; 
and  the  object  his  right  honourable 
friend  proposed  was  to  stop  up  this  one 
source,  and  leave  the  other  causes  of 
unwholesome  speculation  at  present 
untouched.  It  was  meant  to  deal  with 
the  circulation  of  small  notes  on  account 
of  its  own  demerits,  as  much  as  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  connexion  with  speculation. 
There  was  another  prejudice  which  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  dispel— he  meant 
the  fashion  of  imputing  to  all  those 
who  thought  it  practicable  to  apply  the 
principles  of  philosophy  to  this  subject, 
the  character  of  theorists  and  enthu¬ 
siasts,  who  would  make  any  sacrifice  to 
gratify  their  views.  If,  in  the  course 
of  discussion,  any  honourable  member 
imputed  to  him  matters  which  it  ap¬ 
peared  had  their  origin  in  genuine 
error  and  mistake,  no  man  could  feel 
more  satisfied  than  he  should  at  the 
explanation  of  such  error.  But  when 
he  found  that  the  error  was  continued. 
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v,  fur  instance,  in  tlie  rase  wlien  it  was 
tliat  upon  the  bullion  question,  he 
was  one  of  those  who  voted  for  the 
immediate  resumption  of  cash  pay¬ 
ments— where,  he  would  ask,  was  the 
error  in  this  case  ?  The  part  he  took 
in  Mr  Homer’s  committee  he  would  , 
ttate.  He  had  voted  for  all  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  Mr  Horner,  but  those  which 
went  to  open  the  doors  of  the  Bank 
next  day.  He  thought  it  right  that 
they  should  adopt  the  wholesome  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  honourable  alderman,  (Hey- 
c;ate,)  and  tread  in  the  steps  of  their 
t'orefethers.  There  was  no  period  of 
uor  history  at  which  there  was  greater 
tlistress  or  greater  difficulty  and  dismay 
than  in  1793.  Mr  Burke,  in  descri¬ 
bing  the  French  revolutionary  proceed¬ 
ings,  pointed  out  the  mistakes  into 
which  they  feH  with  respect  to  our 
paper  currency,  and  observed,  that  they 
!«emed  to  ims^ne  that  the  prosperity 
of  Great  Britain  grew  out  of  her  paper 
enrrency,  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
paper  currency  grew  out  of  her  prospe¬ 
rity.  An  hon. member  (Mr  Baring)  had 
stated  an  opinion,  to  which  he  had  lis¬ 
tened  with  surprise  and  regret,  that 
Itoverament  had  so  clogged  and  em¬ 
barrassed  the  Bank,  that  that  hotly 
were  no  longer  fit  and  proper  agents 
to  manage  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  country.  It  was  said,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  advances  made  by  the 
Bank  to  government,  amounted  to 
7,000,000/.  It  was  added,  that  what 
were  called  “  the  deficiencies” — name¬ 
ly,  the  advances  en  the  faith  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts' of  the  current  quarter,  made  by 
the  Bank  to  the  government,  amount¬ 
ed  to  5,500,000/.  The  honourable 
member  (Mr  Baring)  had  fixed  the 
sum  necessary  for  paying  off  the  4i  per 
cents  at  3,700,000/.  The  “  dead 
weight,”  as  it  was  termed,  he  described 
as  swallowing  up  8,000,000/.,  though 
in  fact  it  appeared  only  to  require 
•1,500,000/. ;  and,  lastly,  he  had  noticed 
•he  sum  laid  out  by  the  Bank  on  mort¬ 


gage,  which  amounted  to  1,500,000/. 
Now  the  objection  of  the  honourable 
member  did  not  seem  to  be  so  ipuch 
directed  agunst  the  amount  as  against  ■ 
the  nature  and  principle  of  the  different 
charges.  He  would,  in  the  first  place, ' 
observe,  that  the  sums  lent  by  the  Bank 
on  mortgage  were  no  more  a  concern 
of  the  government  than  of  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  himself.  Then  as  to 
the  dead  weight,”  he  would  profess  ' 
fairly  for  himself,  that  he  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  system.  But,  whether 
the  Bank  made  a  prudent  bargain  or  a 
foolish  one  with  the  government,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  argument.  The 
government  sold  an  annuity  to  the 
Bank.  They  might,  if  they  had  plea¬ 
sed,  have  gone  into  the  market  the 
very  next  day,  and  disposed  of  their 
purchase  to  the  best  advantage ;  and 
the  government  were  no  more  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Bank  holding  in  their 
hands  that  which  they  had  bought  from 
government,  than  they  were  account¬ 
able  for  any  indifferent  transaction  of 
that  body.  The  next  sum  was  that  of 
3,700,000/.  to  meet  the  dissentients  on 
the  4  and  5  per  cents.  But  it  should 
not  be  foi^otten,  that  the  sum  was  in 
regular  course  of  payment,  at  the  rate 
of 750,000/.  per  quarter,  or  3,000,000/. 
per  annum.  So  that,  in  the  course  of 
this  year  but  750,000/.  would  be  due. 
Indeed,  as  his  right  honourable  friend 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  in¬ 
timated,  the  debt  would  be  entirely 
done  away  in  the  present  year.  Then 
came  the  amount  of  Exchequer  Bills, 
and. what  was  denominated  “  deficien¬ 
cies.”  The  hon.  gentleman  thought 
fit  to  complain,  because  the  Bank  was 
called  upon  to  pay  quarterly  dividends 
on  certain  days,  for  which  advance  the 
Bank  was  repaid  by  the  growing  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  revenue ;  that  therefore 
that  great  body  must  be  considereil  as 
out  of  pocket  during  the  whole  of  each 
quarter.  The  hon.  member  took  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  gradual  reduc- 
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tioD  of  the  sum  required.  Suppose, 
then,  that  any  gentleman  were  in  debt, 
and  thought  prc^r  to  set  aside  4000/. 
a-year,  to  be  advanced  in  quarterly 
payments,  for  the  arrangement  of 
iiis  affairs;  suppose  this  gentleman 
should  say  to  the  agent  employed  in 
managing  the  payments,  **  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  make  the  quarterly 
payments,  and  reimburse  yourself  out 
of  my  rents  as  they  come  in.  If  you 
are  in  advance  for  the  quarter  beyond 
what  my  rents  may  satisfy,  then  you 
may  chum  interest  on  the  advance ; 
but,  if  it  happen  that  yon  have  rents  of 
mine  in  your  possession  beyond  what 
is  required  for  the  payment  of  the  an¬ 
nuity,  I  shall  ask  you  no  interest  for 
the  use  of  that  money.”  Now  he  would 
ask  any  man,  if  this  would  not  be  a 
profitable  contract  on  the  put  of  the 
agent  ?  But  this  was  precisely  the  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  Bank ;  and  he  should  be 
glad  to  know  whether  the  Bank  did  not 
derive  a  profit  from  this  transaction 
with  government?  He  found  in  the 
bullion  reports  of  1812  and  1819,  a 
distinct  recommendation,  that  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  the  Bank  to  government 
ought  never,  in  fairness,  to  be  stated, 
without  at  the  same  time  taking  into 
the  account  the  balances  which  the  go¬ 
vernment  were  in  the  habit  of  leaving 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bulk.  And  what 
was  the  average  of  those  balances? 
The  average  of  the  balances  which  the 
Bank  derived  from  the  government, 
and  which  the  Bank  u'as  authorized  to 
use  for  its  own  profit,  was  no  less  than 
7,000,000/.  a-year.  He  had  thus  re¬ 
duced  the  24,000,000/.  (which  were 
described  as  cramping  the  exertions  of 
the  Bank)  item  by  item,  till  nothing 
of  the  bunlen  said  to  be  imposed  by 
government  remained,  except  the 
6,000,000/.  or  7,000,000/.  of  Exche¬ 
quer  bills  which  were  held  hy  the  Bulk. 
He  was  sure  the  honourable  memlier 
did  not  mean  to  say — nay,  he  could 
nut  mean  it'— that  this  last  was  an  ob¬ 


jectionable  item.  The  original  charter 
of  the  Bank  rect^ised  it.  That  loan 
was  coeval  with  the  constitution  of 
the  Bank ;  it  was  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  superstructure;  uid  when  the 
period  might  arrive,  to  strike  the  ad-  ■ 

vances  of  the  Bank  on  one  side,  and  I 

the  balances  of  the  government  on  the 
other,  it  must  not  be  left  out  of  tlie  ac¬ 
count,  that  the  Bank  were  dividing  8 
per  cent  on  a  capital  of  14,000,000/. 
instead  of  7  per  cent  on  the  original 
capital  of  12,000,000/.  But,  as  fu  as  | 
they  had  gone,  lie  would  contend  they  | 
were  in  a  situation  greatly  to  benefit 
the  country;  nay,  he  would  declare, 
that  they  were  more  disembarrassed,  at 
the  present  moment,  than  they  had  j 
been  for  a  long  series  of  years.  If,  I 
then,  there  were  no  difficulty,  as  be¬ 
tween  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
government,  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
proposition  of  his  right  honourable 
friend,  what  wera  the  difficulties  mili-  I 
tatiug  against  that  proposition,  wliich  ' 
existi^  with  respect  to  the  country 
banks  ?  It  was  admitted,  that  they 
only  had  an  approximation  to  the  amount 
of  country  bank  notes  in  circulation. 
They  would,  perhaps,  rate  the  amount 
rather  too  high  at  6,000,000/.  and 
rather  too  low  at  4,000, OCK)/.  Well, 
then,  what  was  the  effect  of  his  ho-  | 
nourable  friend’s  proposition  ?  Why,  . 
that  this  amount,  be  it  6,000,000/.  or 
4,000,000/.  should,  in  the  course  of 
three  years,  be  withdrawn  from  circu¬ 
lation.  There  were,  they  had  been  I 
told,  about  800  country  banka — that 
number  was  perhaps  diminished  by  the 
late  unfortunate  events.  But  if  they 
divided  between  the  number  of  country 
banks  he  had  mentioned,  the  amount 
of  1/.  and  21.  notes  which  it  was  cal- 
culatetl  they  liad  in  circulation,  it  would 
give  a  proportion  of  about  8000/.  to 
each  bank  ;  and  to  withdraw  this  sum 
of  8000/.  from  circulation,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  allow  a  period  of  three  years, 
or,  in  other  words,  time  was  given  to 
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enable  the  bankers  to  withdraw  some¬ 
thing  more  than  2000/.  and  something 
less  than  3000/.  per  annum,  from  their 
small  note  circulation,  ^fter  all  they 
had  lieard  of  the  solidity  and  respecta¬ 
bility  of  the  country  banks,  surely  it 
was  not  to  be  said,  when  they  were 
railed  on  in  the  course  of  three  years 
to  withdraw  so  inconsiderable  a  sum, 
that  it  woulfl  be  such  a  strain  on  ^heir 
rapacity,  that  they  could  not  com¬ 
ply  without  drawing  ruin  and  confusion 
on  the  country.  His  right  honourable 
friend's  proposition  was  one  that,  when 
reduced  to  its  dimensions,  and  guaged 
by  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  would  shrink 
into  so  small  a  compass,  that  indivi¬ 
duals  would  l>e  surprised  to  think  that 
it  could,  by  any  power  of  ai^iment,  be 
swollen  to  such  apparent  magnitude 
and  importance.  But  while  he  denied 
that  the  effort  was  one  which  the  coun¬ 
try  could  not  easily  bear,  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  remind  the  House,  that 
however  diminutive  the  immediate  ob¬ 
ject  might  appear,  the  proposition  was 
mighty  in  principle.  It  was,  he  re¬ 
peated,  mighty  in  principle,  if  its  ef¬ 
fect  should  be  to  restore,  in  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  men,  the  fixed  and  unerring 
principle  of  a  metallic  standard  to  the 
country.  It  had  been  his  (Mr  Can¬ 
ning’s)  fortune  to  hear  and  know  Mr 
Burke ;  and  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  him  on  this  subject.  The  letter 
was  written  at  Bath,  from  that  bed  from 
which  he  never  afterwards  rose.  Mr 
Burke  concluded  his  letter  with  a  qua¬ 
lified  approbation  of  the  great  measure 
which  was  then  under  discussion.  His 
last  expression,  however,  was,  “  Tell 
'Pitt  not  to  issue  1/.  notes,  for  if  he 
does,  he  will  never  see  a  guinea  again.” 
Mr  Burke  was  admitted  to  have  been 
a  great  politician,  and  this  letter  showed 
that  he  was  no  ordinary  prophet.  Few, 
very  few  persons  at  the  time  took  this 
view  of  the  subject.  One-pound  notes 
were  abundantly  issued ;  and  at  length, 
a  resolution  was  brought  forward, 


which  still  stood  on  the  records  of  that 
House,  whicli  ‘‘hedged” the  pound  note 
with  a  “  divinity”  which  was  nevw  be¬ 
fore  supposed  to  belong  to  it.  In  the 
division  of  that  day,  he  and  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  (Mr  Baring)  op¬ 
posed  that  resolution,  to  which  his  no- 
Ide  friend  (Lord  Bexley)  was,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  the  god-father  rather  than  the 
father.  Now  he  would  argue,  seriously, 
that  the  existence  of  that  resolution 
formed  a  very  good  reason  for  acceding 
to  the  proposition  of  his  right  honour¬ 
able  friend.  There  was  a  sort  of  ob¬ 
scure  notion  prevalent  through  the 
country,  that  the  one-pound  country 
bank  note  was  not  convertible  into  cash 
on  demand.  This  appeared  from  a 
petition  presented  by  an  honourable 
member  (Mr  Hume),  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  a  country  banker  refo8e<l 
cash  for  a  one-pound  note.  The  banker 
mistook  the  law.  An  hon.  member 
(Mr  Attwood)  said,  that  in  passing  tlie 
present  resolution  they  would  be  doing 
more  mischievous  things  than  they 
could  imagine  at  present.  Now  that 
hon.  member  must  be  a  very  inatten¬ 
tive  observer,  if  he  did  not  perceive  in 
the  mistake  which  he  (Mr  Canning) 
had  noticed — a  mistake  existing  in  the 
mind  of  an  educated  and  practical  man 
— a  germ  of  danger  which  rendered  it 
necessary  that  the  legislature  should 
interfere  for  the  purpose  of  its  removal, 
and  for  the  security  of  the  public.  An 
honourable  member  (Mr  Baring)  had 
observed  that  the  time  might  come 
when  hard  necessity  might  compel  mi¬ 
nisters  to  depart  from  that  resolution. 
That  hon.  member  was  mistaken.  The 
hon.  member  added,  that  times  might 
arrive  which  would  induce  the  Bank 
to  refrain  from  paying  in  cash.  He 
had  no  more  idea  of  the  arrival  of  such 
a  state  of  things  than  he  had  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  convulsion  of  nature.  Still  he 
would  not  assert  that  such  a  time 
might  not  come ;  but  this  he  would 
say,  that  no  time  would  ever  come 
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when,  to  ward  off  the  danger  appre- 
lieu<ie<l  by  the  Bank,  he  and  liis  col¬ 
leagues  would  consent  to  interpose  the 
powers  of  government  for  the  pur]>ose 
of  suspending  the  metallic  currency  of 
the  country,  and  intro<lucing  in  its 
place  a  spurious  issue  of  Bank  paper. 
He  would  ask  of  those  who  opposed 
the  measure,  to  point  out  what  good 
could  be  derived  from  supporting  the 
issue  of  such  paper— he  would  even 
ask  them  whether  its  continuance  was 
so  harmless  as  to  demand  no  notice  ? 
Was  there  nothing  beyond  the  swelling 
of  prices,  and  the  raising  the  value  of 
commodities,  on  which  he  would  not 
touch,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  ?  Was 
there,  he  would  ask,  no  practical  reason 
which  came  home  to  their  breasts,  to 
call  for  an  alteration  in  the  system? 
Were  there  no  opinions  in  favour  of 
those  wIk)  supported  this  proposition  ? 
Was  there  no  great  district  where  those 
small  notes  never  were  admitted  ?  Did 
not  gentlemen  know  that  a  project  for 
the  issue  of  one-pound  notes  had  been 
unsuccessfully  tried  some  time  ago  at 
Manchester  ?  The  parties  wishing  for 
a  circulation  of  that  kind  comprised 
names  of  so  high  a  character  as  to  put 
beyond  all  doubt  their  power  of  dis¬ 
charging  any  demands  that  might  be 
made  on  them.  He  need  only  men¬ 
tion  the  names  of  Lloyd  and  Hayward, 
to  show  tliat  no  doubt  or  distrust  could 
lie  entertained  of  the  leading  parties. 
Nevertheless,  when  they  endeavoured 
to  issue  14  notes  (a  specimen  of  which 
he  held  in  his  liand,)  a  meeting  of  the 
magistrates,  the  Boroughreeve  being 
in  the  chair,  was  called,  and  a  strong 
protest  was  put  forth  against  such  an 
issue.  A  general  determination  pre¬ 
vailed  to  oppose  the  introduction  of 
that  system,  in  the  absence  of  which 
some  gentlemen  seemed  to  suppose  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  country  could 
not  go  on.  There  was  a  population  of 
nearly  2,000,000  in  and  around  Man¬ 
chester.  In  the  metropolis  and  its 


neighbonrhood  there  was  also  an  im¬ 
mense  population,  amongst  whom  the 
circulation  of  small  notes  was  unknown. 
Here  he  might  say  there  was  a  population 
of  4,000,000  Englishmen,  wlio  knew 
not  what  a  14  note  was,  and  yet  they 
were  gravely  told  that  that  species  of 
circulation  was  essential  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  trade  and  commerce.  Why, 
it  wf.s  not  many  weeks  ago  since  a  de¬ 
putation  from  one  of  the  dockyanis 
waited  on  his  Majesty’s  government, 
with  the  information  that  they  had  not 
the  means  of  paying  the  wages  of  tlie 
workmen.  Every  bank  in  the  neigh- 
bourhootl  had  failed ;  not  a  bank  note 
was  to  l>e  procured,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was,  they  were  obliged  to  seek 
for  relief  in  the  metropolis.  Was  not 
this  a  situation  the  recurrence  of  which 
ought  to  be  guarded  against  ?  It 
was  in  vain  to  think  of  forming  a  gold 
circulation  so  long  as  the  14  paper 
remained.  While  that  remained,  the 
gold  must  necessarily  disappear.  That 
minor  paper  circulation  would  choke 
up  the  cliannel  of  trade ;  and  when 
the  gold  attempted  to  flow  into  it,  the 
paper  would  resist  it ;  but  clear  away 
that  paper  drcnlation,  give  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  to  an  amount  infinitely  greater 
than  the  notes  themselves  ;  they  might 
pile  such  securities  mountains  high ; 
but  if  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life 
they  irrigated  the  base  of  those  secu¬ 
rities  with  gold,  they  would  answer 
every  purpose,  and  would  amply  up¬ 
hold  public  credit  and  public  confi¬ 
dence.  Some  gentlemen  were  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  same  persons  who  con¬ 
demned  the  smaller  species  of  bank 
notes  should  declare  themselves  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  that  of  a  higher  denomination. 
The  surprise,  however,  was,  that  any¬ 
body  should  be  surprised  at  the  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  14  note  had  qualities 
which  the  larger  note  had  not.  Tin* 
larger  note  covenanted  to  pay  the 
equivalent  in  metal ;  but,  with  respect 
to  the  14  note,  the  promise  was  uni- 
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ing  of  the  new  silk  measures  through 
the  House.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
opposition,  all  that  had  hcen  asked 
Was  delay— a  ftirther  time.  The  time 
Was  given.  How  had  it  been  used  ? 
In  raising  every  nossihic  obstacle  to 
the  operation  of  that  law.  Was  not 
this  a  proof  that,  as  regarded  tlie  mea¬ 
sure  now  contemplated,  to  give  time 
Would  be  to  give  up  the  purjwse  P  He 
hoped  that  it  could  not  be  necessary 
for  him — for  any  minister  of  ^vern- 
ment — for  any  member  of  parliament, 
— at  this  time  to  avow  that  he  felt 
deep  regret — the  deepest  regret  and 
anxiety  for  the  state  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  interests  of  the  country.  It  could 
not  be  necessary  for  an  assembly  of 
Englishmen  to  declare  that  they  felt 
for  the  distresses  of  persons  with  whom 
every  individual  of  that  assembly  must 
be  more  or  less  intimately  connected 
and  acquainted ;  and  far  less  to  make 
protest  of  their  sympathy  with  all  the 
privations  endureil  by  that  more  hum¬ 
ble,  but  not  less  valuable,  class  of  la¬ 
bourers,  upon  whose  security  and  wel¬ 
fare  the  strength  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  depended.  He  did  not 
mean  to  tell  the  House  that  the  mea¬ 
sure  now  proposed  was  levelled  entire¬ 
ly  at  the  protection  of  the  higher 
interests ;  but  this  he  did  say  dis¬ 
tinctly,  that  it  aimed  directly  and 
specifically  to  effect  the  safety  of  the 
poorer  classes.  It  had  been  the  wish 
of  the  most  favourite  monarch  of 
France,  that  every  {leasant  in  his 
realm  should  have  a  fowl  in  his  pot  on 
Sunday:  the  measure  before  the  House 
would  at  least  do  so  much  towards 
realizing  that  wish  for  the  peasantry 
of  England,  that  it  would  ensure  them 
the  possession  of  their  fowl  after  they 
had  earned  it. 

Mr  Pearse  defended  the  conduct  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  complained 
that  justice  had  not  ^en  done  either 
to  the  motives  or  interests  of  that  es¬ 
tablishment.  The  public  had  licen 


taught  to  form  a  very  erroneous  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  profits  of  the  Bank  of  I 
England  :  they  were  by  no  means  so 
large  as  some  honourable  members  had 
insinuated.  The  Bank  charter,  too,  . 
had,  on  several  hands,  been  held  up  as 
an  exceeding  grievance :  all  he  would 
say  was,  that  if  the  terms  of  that  char¬ 
ter  were  to  be  materially  changed,  he 
should  think  it  a  very  unfortunate 
thing  for  the  country.  All  he  wanted 
from  the  charter  was,  that  it  should 
secure  the  bankers  from  having  a  rival 
establishment  set  up  in  London. 

Mr  Baring  said,  what  the  country 
wanted  mainly  was,  that  the  question 
should  be  set  at  rest :  but  if  the  House 
were  to  go  into  a  committee,  and  ar¬ 
gue  the  subject  at  length,  so  lung  as 
that  discussion  hasted,  the  country 
would  be  kc])t  upon  the  rack.  Under 
such  circumstances,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  at  once 
upon  the  proposed  measure ;  and  lie 
should  therefore  move,  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  the  fullowingresolution — “  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that,  in 
the  present  disturbed  state  of  public 
and  private  credit,  it  is  not  exjKHlieiit 
to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
banking  system  of  the  country.”  If 
the  House  supported  ministers  against 
him  upon  this  division,  he  would  con¬ 
sider  the  issue  as  decisive,  and  give 
no  further  opposition  to  the  measure, 
which,  if  it  was  to  pass,  he  desired 
should  pass  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Before  dividing,  however,  he  would 
desire  to  call  attention  to  the  very 
peculiar  situation  in  which  thq  coun¬ 
try  stood.  No  man  who  had  known 
the  country,  however  long,  and  its 
commercial  affairs,  had  ever,  he  would 
venture  to  assert,  beheld  so  entire  an  ! 
absence  of  confidence  as  at  the  pre-  ! 
sent  moment.  For  though  a  very  clc-  , 
ver  speech,  like  that  of  Uie  right  lion,  j 
gentleman  (Mr  Canning,)  delivereil  in  I. 
the  House  of  Commons,  might  coiici-  j 
Hate  and  give  confidonro  to  those  who 
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heard  it ;  yet  to  the  country  at  large, 
(who  did  not  hear  it,) that  confidence 
would  not  extend.  He  (Mr  Baring) 
did  not  think  there  was  one  banker  or 
merchant  in  the  house,  who  ventured 
to  say  he  thought  this  measure  could 
be  carried  without  injury  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  On  the  other  side,  there  was 
great  strength  in  the  way  of  talent — 
great  reinforcements  from  the  Temple, 
and  from  Lincoln's  Inn — great  force 
of  those  who  studied  from  Imks,  and 
held  practical  men  in  very  great  con¬ 
tempt.  And  moreover,  with  all  the 
brilliant  eloquence  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  (Mr  Canning,)  that  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  not  feel  offend¬ 
ed  if  he  (Mr  Baring)  said,  that,  upon 
a  point  like  the  present,  he  would  pre¬ 
fer  taking  the  opinion  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  on  his  right  hand— 
(Mr  Huskisson.)  The  right  hon.  ^n- 
tieman  (Mr  Canning)  seemed  to  him 
to  stand  pretty  much  in  the  situation 
in  which  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  part  of 
his  correspondence,  expressed  himself 
once  to  have  been  placed.  “  Some 
plain  man,”  said  his  lordship,  from 
a  corner,  made  a  lon^  heavy  di^oursc 
upon  the  matter,  which  he  understood 
very  well ;  but  he  mumbled  and  stam¬ 
mered  so,  that  nobody  cared  to  listen 
to  him.  I  then  got  up,  and  without 
knowing  anything  -of  the  subject  at 
all,  made  a  brilliant  and  dashing 
speech  upon  it ;  and  on  concluding, 
carried  everything  before  me."  Let 
the  House,  however,  resist  the  efiPect 
of  this  kind  of  fascination,  as  far  as 
they  could  do  so,  and  look  at  the 
question  coolly.  The  country  bank 
notes  were  charged  as  having  caused 
or  aided  the  late  visionary  specula¬ 
tions.  This  was  all  a  mistake :  the 
fact  was,  that  the  bubbles,  every  one 
of  them,  were  town*made.  It  was  the 
country  booby  who  was  the  dupe  to 
the  London  sharper.  London,  Man¬ 
chester,  Liverpool — these  were  the 
spots  ia  which  the  vile  schemes  of 
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speculation  had  been  invented — places 
in  which  no  country  one*pound  bank 
notes  existed.  With  reference  to  what 
had  been  said  of  the  offence  against 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  he  was 
entirely  at  a  loss  to  imagine  upon 
what  principle  it  could  be  shown  that 
making  a  one-pound  note  was  a  great¬ 
er  offence  against  prerogative  than 
making  a  five.  But  he  neither  de¬ 
fended  nor  supported  these  notes  upon 
principle  ;  he  agreed  that  they  were 
a  nuisance,  and  a  nuisance  which 
ought  to  be  abated  ;  and  if  no  other 
argument  could  be  adduced  against 
them  than  the  danger  to  which  they 
exposed  the  working  classes,  that 
alone  was  sufficient.  Besides,  he  agreed 
that,  by  taking  away  the  notes,  it 
would  hie  possible  to  saturate  the  coun¬ 
try  with  gold  and  silver.  The  only 
question  between  him  and  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  was,  that  of  time.  What  need 
of  precipitancy.^  The  case  was  put 
always  as  if  the  paper  circulation  nad ' 
grown  up  purely  by  the  connivance 
and  not  the  contrivance  of  the  Bank  and 
the  government.  It  was  the  parliament 
who  had  raised  the  paper  circulation ; 
and  then  came  the  new  theorists,  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  House  to  reverse  all  their 
former  proceedings.  These  persons, 
when  once  they  got  the  patient  with¬ 
in  their  power,  proceeds  with  their 
operations  upon  him,  whilst  his  agony 
and  sufifering  caused  no  remorse  or 
abatement  in  the  rigour  of  their  prac¬ 
tice.  Two  years  ago  he  had  express¬ 
ed  the  opinion  which  he  now  held, 
that  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  the 
English  artist  could  not  compete  with 
those  of  France  and  Switzerland.  The 
right  hon.  ^ntleman  (Mr  Huskisson) 
and  his  colleagues  entertained  a  diffe¬ 
rent  opinion.  Suppose  now  that  the 
government,  and  those  who  sided  with 
them,  should  finally  discover  them¬ 
selves  to  have  mistaken  the  subject. 
Was  not  one  mistake  enough  at  once  } 
If  they  resolved  to  try  this  novelty  in 
E 
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regulating  the  currency,  why  choose 
that  very  time  for  trying,  the  first 
time  in  the  lives  of  any  of  th^,  the 
experiment  of  a  competition  with 
France  in  an  open  trade  in  silks  ?  Sup* 
pose  that  they  should  afterwards  see 
their  mistake.  Ruin  would  fell  on 
-millions.  Trade,  already  in  a  state 
of  great  confusion,  would  be  still  more 
confused ;  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
year,  they  might  witness  such  scenes 
as  were  acted  throughout  the  country 
in  I8I9*  The  blacking-man  (Mr  Hen¬ 
ry  Hunt)  would  go  round,  aided  by 
crowds  of  itinerant  patriots.  The  sto¬ 
machs  of  the  unhappy  people  being 
empty,  their  credulous  ears  would  be 
open  to  all  suggestions  of  sedition  and 
discontent.  He  must  pronounce  this 
policy  to  be  the  most  foolish  risk  ever 
incurred  by  any  administration. 

Mr  P.  Grenfell  differed  from  his 
honourable  friend  (Mr  Baring,)  upon 
the  question  of  time.  As  a  practical 
man,  his  opinion  was,  that,  not  only 
might  this  measure  be  carried  with 
safety,  but  that  there  could  be  no  per¬ 
manent  safety  for  the  country  without 
it. 

Mr  Brougham,  in  a  question  of 
such  importance,  could  not  satisfy  his 
mind  by  giving  a  silent  vote.  He 
begged  his  honourable  friend  (Mr 
Baring’s)  excuse  for  stating  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  caused  him  to  differ  from 
him.  The  only  question,  as  his  ho¬ 
nourable  friend  avowed,  between  him 
■and  those  who  differed  with  him  was, 
as  to  the  point  of  time.  To  that  he 
directed  his  attention.  Without  de¬ 
nying  the  consequences  of  over-tra¬ 
ding,  and  the  effects  of  the  panic  which 
was  consemient  u|K>n  it,  it  was  mani¬ 
fest  that  tne  mischiefs  of  that  jianic 
and  over-trading  were  greatly  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  circulation  of  l/.  and  il. 
notes.  It  could  not  escape  their  ob¬ 
servation,  that  when  a  run  upon  a 
country  bank  took  place,  the  run 
came  first  from  the  poor  holders  of  I/. 


and  2/.  notes.  The  failure  of  the  j 

banks  had  letl  to  a  diminution  of  that  I 

circulation.  It  was  not  possible,  then,  1 
for  a  more  favourable  opportunity  to  I 
occur  ;  and  if  the  resolution  were  not  | 
now  taken  to  abolish  the  small  notes  I 
altogether,  how  were  they  to  enter-  *1 
tain  the  shadow  of  a  hope  that  it  would  J 

ever  be  taken  at  all  ?  He  apprehend¬ 
ed  also,  that  the  small  note  circula¬ 
tion  would  be  gradually  replaced  by 
the  coming  in  of  the  metallic  curren¬ 
cy.  And  if  it  were  to  happen  other¬ 
wise,  then  the  postponement  Mould 
have  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
bringing  out  the  small  notes  again, 
and  again  driving  back  the  gold ;  so 
that,  whether  they  advocated  the  de¬ 
lay  of  a  year  and  a  half,  or  three  years,  ' 
or  the  M’hole  time  up  to  1833,  the  an¬ 
swer  would  be  equally  effectual.  To 
whatever  period  they  might  postpone  ■ 
it,  the  paper,  as  before,  would  imme-  I 
diately  displace  the  gold.  This  was 
against  theory,  but  their  oun  ex|)e- 
rience  had  shown  it  to  be  fact.  Gold  • 

and  paper  would  not  hold  together  in  I 

the  same  circulation ;  the  !/•  notes 
Mould  infallibly  take  the  place  of  the 
gold.  Then,  as  he  said  before,  at  the 
exjiiration  of  the  i>eriod,  whether  a 
year  or  three  years  were  assigned, 
they  M'ould  have  to  combat  the  self¬ 
same  objections.  Should  distress  pre¬ 
vail,  or  even  the  apprehension  of  it, 
they  M  ould  be  M’arned  not  to  aggravate 
the  evils.  If,  on  tlie  contrary,  the 
country  should  be  going  on  smoothly, 

”  Oh  !  we  are  so  M-ell  at  present,  that 
we  could  not  desire  to  be  better.  Do, 
fur  goodness  sake,  take  the  advice  of 
your  forefathers,  and  the  wise  men 
who  have  gone  before  you,  and  let  well 
alone.”  He  had  observed  that  the 
opinion  of  the  theorists  went  in  favour 
of  a  paper  circulation  convertible  into 
gold,  it  being  supposed  by  them  (and 
he  confessed  that  experience  alone  bad 
shaken  his  firm  belief  in  the  same 
theory)  that  a  paper  payable  in  gold 
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by  law,  on  (Ictnanil,  could  never  exist  ill  Mr  Huine  said,  he  rose  to  protest 
excess.  In  the  1/.  and  2/.  notes  he  had  against  being  sup|>osed  to  agree  witb 
found  a  manifest  and  most  undeniable  the  principle  which  had  that  night 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  honour-  been  adopted.  He  thought  paper  con- 
able  and  learned  gentleman  expatiateil  vertible  into  gold  by  law,  as  under  Mr 
on  the  prosiiect  of  the  difficulties  which  Peel's  bill,  the  very  best  kind  of  cur- 
the  country  had,  in  all  probability,  rency. 

yet  to  go  through,  which  might  be  Mr  Peel  said  his  bill  was  founded 
found  scarcely  to  fall  short  of  those  upon  the  principle  of  Mr  Ricardo,  of 
dark  and  dismal  scenes  which  had  paper  convertible  into  gold,  but  its 
been  witnessed  within  the  last  three  object  was  frittered  away  by  the  per- 
weeks.  He  looked  forward  with  dis-  mission  granted  two  years  afterwards 
may,  and  it  gave  him  pain  to  mention  to  country  banks  to  issue  if.  and  2f. 
it,  to  the  distress  of  the  agricultu-  notes  at  pleasure  ;  but  for  that  there 
rists ;  and  all  the  consolation  he  could  would  not  have  bmn  at  the  moment  a 
offer  them  for  the  sufferings  they  1/.  note  in  the  country, 
were  about  to  undergo  was,  that  this  Mr  Baring  supported  the  amend- 
measure  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  re-  ment. 

medy— all  they  could  offer  as  compen-  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
sation  to  the  poor  working  class,  was  was  unwilling  to  reserve  an  exclusive 
a  steady  and  invariable  currency,  in  privilege  for  the  Bank  of  England. 
M’hich  they  would  in  future  receive  and  Mr  H.  Gurney  said,  that  had  it  not 
make  payments.  been  for  the  issue  of  the  If.  notes  by 

Mr  Canning  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Bank  of  England  at  the  time,  the 
.as  they  were  all  agreeil  that  the  sooner  recent  calamity  that  befell  the  country 
the  present  suspense  was  put  an  end  would  have  bren  greatly  aggravated, 
to  the  better,  they  would  adopt  the  These  issues  had  done  the  greatest 
understanding  that  the  present  divi-  good ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  similar 
sion  should  be  considered  as  decisive  emergency,  he  thought  that  means  of 
of  the  main  question.  a  similar  assistance  should  be  avail- 

The  House  then  dividwl,  and  there  able  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country, 
.ippeared  for  the  amendment.  Ayes  .‘ly  The  House  then  divided. — For  tlio 
— Nws  222 — Majority  for  the  origi-  .ameudment,  7 — Against  it,  66 — Ma- 
nal  motion,'! 83.  jority  against  the  amendment,  59. 

The  House  then  went  into  a  com-  The  resolutions  of  the  committee 
niittce,  when  were  ordered  to  be  reported  next 

Mr  H.  Gurney  proposed,  as  an  day. 
amendment  to  the  original  measure,..  On  the  following  day,  after  the  pre* 
that  the  small  notes  of  the  Bank  of  sentation  by  Mr  R.  Gordon  of  a  peti- 
England  should  be  excluded  from  its  tion  from  Cirencester  against  the  mea- 
ofieration.  sure  in  progress,  and  a  few  observa- 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  vations  by  Mr  Bcnett,  Sir  T.  Leth- 
was  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  bridge,  and  Sir  Jolin  Bridges,  those 
present  proposal.  of  the  first  mentioned  honourable 

Mr  Maberly  referred  to  the  state  member  being  hostile  to  the  measure, 
of  the  paper  currency,  and  its  effects  and  those  of  the  other  two  decidedly 
in  Scotland,  to  show  that  the  conse-  in  favour  of  it,  the  petition  was  laul 
quences  ascribcil  to  the  circulation  of  on  the  table. 

If.  and  2f.  notes  did  not  attend  it  Mr  Brogden  appeareil  at  the  bar 
there.  with  the  repirt  of  the  resolutions  of 
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tlie  committee  on  the  Bank  Charter 
and  Promissory  Notes  Acts. 

On  the  question  that  the  report  be 
brought  up,  it  was  opposed  by  Mr 
Calcraft,  Mr  H.  Gurney,  and  Mr  T. 
Wilson,  who  affirmed  that  commercial 
distress,  instead  of  subsiding,  was  la¬ 
mentably  on  the  increase;  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr  E.  Ellice,  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  H.  Parnel, 
and  Alderman  W(^,  and  others.  But 
as  the  arguments  of  the  different 
speakers  were  little  more  than  repeti¬ 
tions  of  those  which  had  been  adduced 
during  the  preceding  lengthened  dis¬ 
cussions,  we  deem  it  superfluous  to 
notice  them  more  specially. 

At  length,  the  first  resolution  ha- 
ing  been  read, 

Mr  H.  Gurney  rose  to  move  his 
amendment  a  second  time,  that  the 
words  "  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land"  be  omitted. 

The  amendment  was  subsequently 
withdrawn  ;  and  the  resolutions  being 
agreed  to,  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  on  the  first  and  second. 

Next  day  ^Feb.  15,)  after  some  un¬ 
interesting  discussion  in  a  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  arising  out  of  a 
motion  by  Mr  Herries,  that  the  sum 
of  10,000,000/.  be  raised  by  Exche¬ 
quer  bills,  for  the  service  of  the  year 
1826,  and  the  adoption  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  by  the  committee,  the  honour¬ 
able  member  brought  in  the  Promis¬ 
sory  Notes’  bill,  M’hich  was  read  a  first 
time. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Bank 
Charter  and  Promissory  Notes  Acts 
Bills  having  been  brought  in,  were 
read  a  first  time  on  the  l6th  Febru¬ 
ary;  its  second  reading  was  ordered  for 
the  following  day. 

On  which  day,  the  Earl  of  Liver¬ 
pool  rose  to  move  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill.  He  believed  it  would  be 
most  convenient  for  the  discussion,  to 
call  their  Ion1shi|»s’  attention  to  both 


branches  of  the  subject.  He  must 
say  that  he  mainly  agreed  with  those 
who  attributed  the  present  embarrass¬ 
ments  to  the  extravagant  speculations 
which  had  been  set  afloat  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  extraordinary  prosperi¬ 
ty  of  the  country.  Since  the  South 
Sea  bubble  there  had  been  no  example 
of  such  extravagancies.  But  the  spirit 
of  speculation  was  not  confinea  to 
those  delusive  objects  he  had  already  i 

described.  It  extended  to  all  the  i 

branches  of  legitimate  trafiic.  It  ap- 
jieared  from  returns,  that  in  the  year  i 
1822,  1823,  and  1824,  the  average  > 
imports  of  sheeps'  wool  amounted  to  ' 
20,341,076  lbs.  In  the  last  year,  the 
amount  of  the  same  imports  was 
38,705,682  lbs ,  being  an  increase  of 
90  per  cent.  The  average  imports  of 
cotton-wool  during  the  three  years, 
amounted  to  l6l,206,751  lbs.  Last 
year,  the  imports  of  that  article  rose 
to  222,457,616  lbs.,  which  was  an  in-  ^ 
crease  of  38  per  cent.  The  imports  of  | 
indigo  rose  from  5,077,878  lbs.,  the  | 
average  of  the  last  three  years,  to  ^ 
7,530,534  lbs.,  which  was  an  increase 
of  48  per  cent.  The  loads  of  square 
timber,  imiiorted  in  the  three  years, 
were  551,491,  and  they  rose  in  the 
last  year  to  664,1 86,  which  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  20  per  cent.  In  silk,  specu¬ 
lation  had  l^en  no  less  active.  The  I 
imports  of  thrown  silk,  which  M  ere  in  J 
the  three  years  at  an  average  404,423  I 
lbs.,  had  risen  to  800,501  lbs.,  being  | 
an  increase  of  98  per  cent.  A  similar 
comparison  with  respect  to  raw  silk  1 
showed  an  increase  from  2,608,527 
lbs.  to  3,431,172  lbs.,  which  was  an  | 
increase  of  31  per  cent.  The  imports 
of  wine,  tallow,  and  several  other  ar¬ 
ticles  had  risen  in  a  similar  manner. 
Having  stated  this  much  of  the  over¬ 
trading,  he  would  now  touch  on  the 
question  of  the  currency.  The  paper 
currency  consisted  of  two  branches— 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  country  banks.  There  were  on 
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the  table  returns^  which  showed  the 
state  of  the  Bank  issues  from  I8I9  to 
the  present  year.  During  the  years 
I82l~22,  the  whole  of  1823,  and  the 
half  of  the  year  1824,  there  could  be 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  issues 
were  in  any  degree  excessive.  In 
1823,  and  up  to  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  in  1824,  the  exchanges  were  fa¬ 
vourable.  There  was  no  one  who  did 
not  agree  that  the  exchanges  had  not 
then  grown  worse,  though,  from  opi¬ 
nions  previously  entertained,  some  dis¬ 
puted  the  connexion  between  the  cur¬ 
rency  and  the  exchanges.  The  fact, 
however,  was,  that  up  to  August  1824, 
the  exchanges  were  favourable,  but 
that  in  the  mouth  of  September  they 
took  an  unfavourable  turn.  In  the 
latter  part  of  that  year,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  next,  the  Bank,  instead 
of  contracting  their  issues,  increased 
them.  In  March  182.'5,  however,  they 
saw  the  necessity  which  was  pressing 
on  them,  and  they  again  began  to  re¬ 
duce  their  paper.  But  in  February 
15,  and  March  15,  they  reduced  their 
issues  1,300,000/.  Between  the  15th 
of  March  and  the  15th  of  May,  they 
made  a  further  reduction  of  700,000/.; 
and  by  November  the  whole  reduction 
amounted  to  3,500,000/.  He  came 
now  to  the  country  bank  circulation. 
In  the  years  1821,  1822,  and  1823, 
the  country  bank  circulation  some¬ 

what  more  than  4,000,000/.  ^o  con¬ 
siderable  increase  had  taken  place  un¬ 
til  1824.  In  that  year  the  circulation 
of  the  country  banks  was  suddenly  in- 
creasedjfrom  4,000,000/.  to 6,000,000/. 
In  1825,  it  exceeded  8,000,000^  ;  so 
that  between  1824  and  1826,  this 
ipecies  of  circulation  had  been  dou¬ 
sed.  This  fact  showed  how  the  coun¬ 
try  bank  circulation  .went  on  increa¬ 
sing,  after  the  Bank  of  England  had 
thought  necessary  to  contract  their 
issues.  Their  lordships  would  recol¬ 
lect  that  the  commercial  embarrass¬ 
ments  began,  first  of  all,  in  the  west 


of  England,  where  a,  great  bank  fail¬ 
ed.  The  second  failure  was  that  of  a 
bank  in  the  metropolis,  which  was 
connected  with  more  than  forty  coun¬ 
try  banks.  The  third  great  ftulure 
was  a  bank  in  Yorkshire.  Their  lord- 
ships  would  find,  upon  inquiry,  that 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  banks 
which  failed  in  Lonuon,  were  such  as 
were  chiefly  connected  with  country 
banks.  The  first  object  now  was  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  this  crying  evil. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  cure  would 
be  accomplished  with  much  more  ease 
and  much  less  clamour,  now,  when  the 
difficulty  was  felt,  than  after  it  was 
over.  The  remedy  he  had  to  propose 
divided  itself  into  two  branches :  the 
first  was  the  j^adual  reduction  of  the 
paper  circulation  of  the  country ;  the 
second  was  the  opening,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  of  the  banking  system  through¬ 
out  the  country,  on  general  principles. 
The  first  measure  was  not  now  before 
their  lordships,  but  was  in  progress 
in  the  other  house  of  parliament.  Ob¬ 
jections,  however,  haa  been  stated  to 
both  measures.  The  first  objection 
was  one  which  could  not  be  denied.  He 
could  not  deny  that  the  withdrawing 
the  1/.  and  2C  notes  in  order  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  metallic  currency,  would 
check  the  supply  of  circulation  which 
trade  might  require,  and  in  this  way 
increase  the  distress ;  but  their  lord- 
ships  must  see  the  necessity  of  adopt¬ 
ing  this  measure  after  the  statements 
he  had  made.  They  must  have  ob¬ 
served  that  the  country  might  be  left 
in  a  state  of  perfect  delusion ;  that  the 
country  banks  might  go  on  increasing 
their  paper  circulation,  when  the  Bank 
of  England,  aware  of  the  state  of  ex¬ 
changes,  were  taking  measures  to  re¬ 
duce  their  issues.  If  the  circulation 
of  the  1/.  and  2/.  notes  was  replaced 
by  a  metallic  currency,  this  could  not 
be  the  case.  If  the  country  was  to 
be  exposed  to  a  crisis  of  this  nature,  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  against  the 
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evil  consequences  of  tins  description 
of  circulation  to  the  ])oor  man.  Let 
anybody  reflect  upon  the  consequen¬ 
ces  produced  under  these  circumstan¬ 
ces  by  the  failure  of  a  great  bank  in  a 
country  town ;  and  be  it  remember¬ 
ed,  that  no  less  than  seventy  or  eighty 
of  these  banks  had  susjiendra  payment 
during  the  late  panic.  The  d^rva- 
tion  brought  him  to  the  next  ques¬ 
tion — namely,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  arriving  at  the  substitution  of 
a  metallic  for  a  paper  currency.  An 
objection  had  been  made  to  the  mea¬ 
sure  from  the  difficulties  which  would 
attend  the  substitution  of  a  metallic 
currency.  Now  he  (Lord  Liverjiool) 
would  Iwg  leave,  in  the  first  place,  to 
call  the  attention  of  those  wtio  made 
that  objection,  to  the  actual  situation 
of  the  country.  In  this  great  metro* 
polis  and  its  neighbourhood,  a  metal¬ 
lic  currency  alone  was  in  circulation. 
The  same  observation  applied  to  Lan¬ 
cashire,  one  of  the  most  populous  dis¬ 
tricts  in  England.  Where,  then,  was 
the  difficulty  of  extending  that  to  the 
whole  country  which  already  existed 
in  Manchester  and  its  dependencies, 
and  in  London  and  its  dependencies  ? 
Taking  the  data  from  the  number  of 
stamps  issued  by  the  Stanqi-office  for 
that  purpose,  he  was  sure  he  did  not 
under-rate  the  country  bank  notes,  he 
was  certain  he  over-rated  them,  at 
6,000,000/.  or  7,000,000/.  at  the  ut¬ 
most.  Now,  they  knew  that  during 
the  period  from  1819  to  1826,  the 
Mint  issued  in  sovereigns  and  half 
sovereigns,  25,000,000/.  sterling,  of 
which,  in  one  year — namely,  the  year 
1821 — they  issued  9,500,000/.  From 
that  sum  of  25,000,000/.  their  lord- 
'hins  would  have  to  deduct  the  amount 
of  the  gold  that  had  been  exported  from 
the  kingdom,  which  was  7,000,000/. 
But  in  Edition  to  that  which  passed 
through  the  Custom-hnuse,  he  was 
aware  that  considerable  quantities  left 
the  country  through  other  chan¬ 


nels.  Taking,  therefore,  the  sum  of 
7,000,000/.,  w  hich  had  been  exported 
in  the  regular  way,  and  adding  to  it 
the  sum  of  3,000,000/.  more  as  the 
amount  of  the  rest,— ^nd  this  he  knew 
was  a  most  extravagant  calculation,— 
their  lordships  would  have  to  deduct 
10,000,000/.,  as  the  amount  of  coin 
exported,  from  the  25,000,000/.  issued 
by  the  Mint,  and  there  would  be 
15,000,000/.  as  the  amount  which  re¬ 
mained  in  the  country.  Then  they 
all  knew  that  since  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember,  in  the  last  year,  upwards  of  a 
million  had  been  reimported.  Besides, 
their  lordshijis  might  remember  the 
alarm  which  had  ^n  created  some 
time  ago,  by  the  circumstance  of  a 
banker  in  Bristol  refusing  to  pay  his 
notes  in  gold ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  it  threw  a  consioer- 
able  quantity  of  gold  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  Now,  therefore,  looking  at  the 
amount  of  the  ])aper  in  circulation, — 
looking  at  the  amount  of  the  coin  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Mint  since  1819 — he  did 
not  entertain  the  remotest  doubt  that 
there  was  quite  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  coin  in  the  country  to  justify  go¬ 
vernment  in  substituting  a  gold  for  a 

Kr  circulation.  They  did  not  mean, 
;ver,  that  the  paper  currency  was 
to  be  withdrawn  at  once ;  it  was  to  be 
done  gradually,  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  three  years.  However,  look¬ 
ing  at  tlfb  example  of  Lancashire  and 
London,  all  difficulties  on  the  subject 
completely  vanished.  Why  did  gold 
circulate  there  ? — Because  they  had 
no  paper  currency.  Why  was  there 
no  gold  in  other  places? — Because 
they  had  a  paper  currency.  No  fact 
had  been  more  clearly  established  by 
all  experience  on  the  subject  than  this 
—that  gold  and  paper  never  would 
circulate  together.  These  were  the 
grounds  on  which  he  submitted  his 
first  measure  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  The  present  system  of 
banking  laws  in  this  country  he  con- 
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sidered  to  be  one  of  the  most  absurd 
that  ever  was  invented ;  it  was  in  the 
teeth  of  all  sound  policy  or  common 
sense.  It  had  grown  up  gradually, 
and  was  not  the  result  of  any  original 
plan.  He  could  easily  conceive  one 
or  two  systems  founded  upon  reason 
and  good  policy,  which  might  be 
adoptra  by  banks:  as,  for  instance, 
let  them  have  a  system  of  liberty,  per¬ 
mitting  any  number  of  partners ;  or 
let  them  have  a  system  of  restriction, 
founded  on  conditions  of  indemnity  or 
security,  so  that  the  public  had  a 
chance  of  being  secure.  In  America, 
one  of  those  systems  was  acted  upon  : 
for  instance,  in  the  state  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  they  bad  twelve  chartered 
banks,  and  no  others  were  allowed ; 
and  the  moment  any  one  of  them  be¬ 
came  unable  to  pay  their  notes  in 
specie,  it  was  discliartered.  The  other 
system  to  which  he  had  alluded  was 
one  of  entire  liberty ;  and  tliey  both 
answered  the  same  pur|)Ose  in  the  end ; 
because  in  a  certain  time  resjiectable 
banks  would  be  established,  com{H)scd 
of  a  number  of  wealthy  individuals,  or 
formed  on  the  principle  of  joint-stock 
companies,  and  these  would  expel  the 
weaker  or  less  solvent  banks ;  so  that 
in  the  end  it  would  come  to  the  same 
thing.  In  London  the  only  notes  in 
circulation  were  those  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  reason  why  the  pri¬ 
vate  bankers  of  London  di(^  not  issue 
notes  was,  becausi'  the  public  would 
not  take  them,  whilst  tliey  could  get 
those  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in 
which  they  had  more  confidence.  So 
if  there  were  chartered  banks  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  but  that  they  would  imme¬ 
diately  absorb  the  whole  circulation  of 
the  country.  Therefore,  by  either  of 
those  systems,  the  object  of  security 
would  be  attaineil.  The  beneficial 
consequences  resulting  from  one  of 
these  systems  was  manifested  by  ks 
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effects  in  Scotland.  He  might  be  told 
that  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  look  to 
the  example  of  that  country,  because 
they  had  no  power  of  granting  char¬ 
ters.  He  admitted  they  had  not,  un¬ 
less  the  Bank  of  England  were  to  give 
up  its  charter ;  and  therefore  it  was 
that  he  had  before  said  that  his  mea¬ 
sure  was  but  half  a  one.  The  Bank 
had,  however,  consented  to  allow  the 
restriction  as  to  the  number  of  part¬ 
ners  in  country  banks  to  be  removed, 
and  so  far  one  object  was  relieved  of 
the  difficulty.  In  return  for  this,  the 
Bank  would  have  the  privilege  of  esta-' 
blishing  branch  banks  throughout  the 
country.  He  believed  they  had  a 
right  to  do  so  at  present.  With  respect 
to  the  banks  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  he 
was  quite  clear  that  it  would  be  expe¬ 
dient  to  put  them  also  upon  the  same 
footing,  though  not  immeidiately.  This 
was  the  general  nature  of  the  measures 
which  he  had  to  propose,  and  he  should 
conclude  by  moving  the  second  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  stated  with 
reference  to  the  circulation  of  Ireland, 
that  in  the  soutli  of  that  country  they 
had  no  currency  whatever  but  bank 
notes.  Gold  was  not  to  be  had  there. 
He  begged  the  noble  earl  to  consider 
the  great  increase  of  gold  which  would 
be  necessary  for  the  currency  of  Ire¬ 
land. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — He  was 
not  called  upon  to  say  whether  or  not 
there  ought  to  be  a  circulation  of  notes 
under  5l.  He  thought  that  this  was 
not  the  time  for  bringing  it  forward  ; 
at  present,  it  could  neither  be  dis¬ 
cussed  within  doors  with  temper,  nor 
with  safety  without.  Before  they  pre¬ 
scribed  the  remedy,  they  ought  first 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
He  (Lord  Lauderdale)  had  heard  no¬ 
thing  to  prove  that  an  excess  of  paper 
had  existed.  What,  he  would  be  most 
happy  to  know,  was  an  excess  of  pa- 
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per  ?  How  was  the  existence  of  it  to  be 
ascertained  ?  A  quantity  of  circula¬ 
ting  medium,  which  might  be  quite 
enough  for  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  in  one  state  of  its  traffic, 
would  M  a  great  excess  in  another,  et 
vice  versa.  They  had  seen  the  value 
of  the  three  per  cents  rise  from  75  to  97 
per  cent.  Land,  which  before  had  been 
thought  to  be  well  sold  at  25,  fetched 
33  years’ purchase.  The  same  thing  had 
occurred  with  all  other  securities.  Was 
it  possible  that  the  same  transactions 
could  be  carried  on  in  land  and  stock 
at  high  prices  with  the  same  circu¬ 
lating  m^ium  as  at  low  prices  ?  The 
argument  was  equally  applicable  to 
the  rise  in  the  prices  of  commodities. 
It  Was  nothing,  therefore,  to  show  that 
the  quantity  of  the  circulation  had  in- 
crea^ ;  it  must  be  shown  also  that  it 
exceeded  its  due  proportion  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  amount  of  commodi¬ 
ties  at  the  different  periods  stated.  In 
the  present  instance,  how  was  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  present  circulation  proved  ? 
It  was  said  that  there  was  a  great  rise 
in  the  prices  of  commodities.  But  rise 
of  prices  might  proceed  from  an  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  proportion  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  various  commodities  as  com¬ 
pared  with  each  other.  They  must  go 
a  step  farther ;  they  must  prove, — if 
it  were  meant  to  be  shown  that  the 
rise  of  prices  manifested  an  excess  of 
paper — that  the  value  of  paper  was 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  commodities.  Now  gold  was  a  com¬ 
modity,  and  while  paper  did  not  de¬ 
cline  in  comparison  with  the  price  of 
bullion,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  paper  was  in  excess.  While  a  20«. 
note  was  convertible  into  a  sovereign, 
weighing  123  grains  of  gold  and  a  frac¬ 
tion,  it  must  Ik  held  to  be  an  equiva¬ 
lent  to  123  grains  and  a  little  better 
of  gold ;  and  therefore  not  depreciated, 
and  therefore  not  in  excess,  unless  it 
were  to  be  attempted  to  be  proved, 
that  things  equal  to  one  and  the  same. 


were  unequal  to  one  another.  How 
stood  the  question  with  respect  to  the 
eras  of  scheming  which  had  marked 
our  later  history  ?  Was  it  the  over¬ 
abundance  of  1  /.  and  Si.  notes ;  was  it 
an  excess  of  country  bank  paper  which 
set  going  the  bubble  of  the  ^uth  Sea 
project  ?  So  far  from  it,  there  were 
no  small  notes  in  existence  in  this 
country— there  was  no  country  bank 
paper  at  all.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  other  periods.  It  was  not  the 
excess  of  paper  which  excited  the 
schemes  of  1793,  which  were  happily 
put  an  end  to  by  the  war.  He  could 
not  concur  with  the  noble  earl  in  as¬ 
cribing  the  spirit  of  scheming  to  an 
excess  of  paper.  There  was  a  whim¬ 
sical  contrastobservablein  the  opinions 
expressed  on  this  subject  between 
two  eminent  writers  of  the  day,  Mr 
Mushett  and  Mr  Tooke.  The  latter 
gentleman  attri  buted  to  high  prices  the 
propagation  of  all  the  late  joint-stock 
companies,  and  wild  projects  of  specu¬ 
lation.  Mr  Mushett  assigned  low 
prices  as  the  cause  of  the  same  evils. 
Was  it,  then,  that  he  was  puzzled  by 
these  phenomena,  and  that  he  had  no 
way  of  solving  the  difficulty  in  his 
own  mind  ?  No  such  thing.  To  dis¬ 
cover  the  real  cause  of  these  pheno¬ 
mena,  he  was  naturally  led  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  circumstances  of  a  few  years 
back.  The  real  cause  of  the  late  phe¬ 
nomena  was  to  be  found  in  the  working 
of  that  sinking  fund,  which  had  within 
a  few  years  past  been  established  on 
an  effective  footing  of  5,000,000/.  an¬ 
nually.  Let  their  lordships  observe 
how  this  operated,  and,  if  it  was  pos¬ 
sible,  deny  that  instead  of  1,000,000/., 
the  former  amount  of  the  effective 
sinking  fund,  which  was  scarcely  felt 
in  the  money  transactions  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  public  had  now  to  contend 
with  an  excess  of  capital  equal  to 
5,000,000/.  thrown  in,  annually,  to 
seek  employment  among  the  other  in¬ 
terests.  This  it  was  that  had  sunk  the 
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interest  of  the  fire  ])er  cents  nearly 
as  low  as  the  interest  before  paid  on 
the  Si  per  cents.  And  its  effect  was 
still  going  on  to  a  further  reduction. 
They  must  see  how  the  case  stood 
with  men  who  had  disposable  capital. 
Mortgages  undertaken  at  5  per  cent 
were,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  re¬ 
deemed  with  money  got  at  lower  in¬ 
terest.  In  former  periods,  the  same 
consequences  had  followed  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  interest,  though  no  excess 
of  If.  and  9,1.  notes  could  be  alleged. 
When  Mr  Hutchinson  pro|K)sed  the 
first  sinking  fund,  which  in  1716  was 
adopted  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the 
foundation  of  that  scheme  was  laid  in 
a  plan  for  lowering  the  interest  of  the 
public  securities.  There  was  the  same 
circumstance  of  lowering  the  interest 
of  fixed  securities,  just  before  the 
bursting  out  of  the  South  Sea  scheme; 
and  the  same  cause  had  then,  as  late¬ 
ly,  led  to  the  same  disposition  for  ad¬ 
ventures  and  projects,  which  deluded 
the  capitalists  with  the  hope  of  obtain¬ 
ing  more  interest,  and  replacing  their 
income  upon  the  former  footing.  Was 
there  any  man  in  the  kingdom,  who 
had  talked  or  written  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  who  did  not  assign  as  the  cause 
of  the  present  calamity  the  wild  and 
disastrous  speculations  and  the  pro- 
iects  of  the  joint-stock  companies  ?  If 
he  was  right,  then  the  high  prices 
had  been  occasioned  by  5,000,000/..of 
capital  coming  into  the  market  annu¬ 
ally,  as  a  candidate  for  new  employ¬ 
ment  ;  and  as  its  tendency  was  to  set 
speculation  afloat,  so  its  operation 
within  the  last  year  had  been  to  call 
out  17,000,000/.  of  capital,  which  were 
exhausted  in  foreign  loans,  in  mining, 
in  speculations  of  silk,  linen,  cotton, 
and  other  articles.  The  exhaustion  of 
this  capital,  had  again  led  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  prices  equm  to  one-fifth.  The 
inevitable  consequence  was  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  credit,  and  thence  came  a  fall 
"f  prices  in  the  fixed  securities.  The 


3  per  cents  were  before  at  97,  nod 
land  at  33  years'  purchase ;  circum¬ 
stances  changed,  and  the  3  per  cents 
were  at  80,  land  at  no  more  than  30 
years'  purchase.  It  was  impossible 
that  all  this  could  be  done  so  sud¬ 
denly  without  producing  many  stop¬ 
pages.— Now  tor  the  remedies  pro¬ 
pel  by  the government.  Hewishrato 
know,  if  the  administration  had  left 
the  country  alone,  what  might  at  this 
time  have  been  the  amount  of  the 
loss  ?  He  would  venture  to  say,  not 
2,000,000/.  altogether.  'Jliinm  would 
rapidly  have  come  round,  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  country  would  by  this 
time  have  been  again  actively  enga¬ 
ged.  For  his  (Lord  Lauderdale’s) 
part,  he  could  not  see  those  symptoms 
of  a  chief  agency  in  the  country  banks 
to  the  production  of  the  present  evils. 
He  saw,  at  the  time,  men  of  all  par¬ 
ties  in  that,  as  well  as  in  the  other, 
house,  joining  in  the  schemes,  and 
strengthening  the  opinion  entertained 
of  those  schemes  by  the  public,  with 
the  authority  of  their  names.  Why 
was  there  nothing  done  towards  re¬ 
dressing  this  grievance  as  well  as  the 
over-issues  of  country  banks  ?  Had 
the  government  put  the  Bubble  Act 
into  execution  ?  'The  noble  lord  might 
say  that  the  Bubble  Act  afforded  no 
security.  If  so,  why  had  he  not  pro¬ 
posed  some  measure  which  would  hare 
been  eflTectire  ?  The  noble  earl  had 
taken  the  amount  of  coin  actually  in 
circulation  at  16,000,000/.  How  the 
noble  earl  got  at  that  knowledge,  was 
beyond  his  ability  to  conceive.  He 
would  not,  however,  dispute  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  noble  earl.  The  noble 
earl  should  remember  that,  in  respect 
to  the  country  banks,  it  did  not  re¬ 
quire  a  capital  of  more  than  1,000,000/1 
to  keep  up  a  circulation  of  6,000,0004 
of  notes.  While  this  6,000,000/.  might 
have,  and  was  suppcNsed  to  have,  its 
security  on  only  1,000,000/.  of  pro¬ 
perty,  the  noble  earl  was  going  to  make 
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a  demand  on  capital  to  the  extent  of 
5,000,000/.,  which  the  country  bank> 
ers  must  call  up.  This  must  create  a 
further  demand  for  coin  to  the  extent 
of  6,000,000/.  The  noble  earl  talked 
of  joint-stock  companies  with  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  partners,  as  one  re¬ 
medy.  If  the  noble  lord  could  find 
men  ready  to  embark  in  those  schemes, 
in  greater  numbers  than  hitlierto  al¬ 
lowed  by  law,  be  would  own  himself 
to  have  greatly  mistaken  the  subject. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  part¬ 
ners,  would  add  no  security  to  the 
country  banks.  The  richest  partner¬ 
ship  ever  known  in  any  joint-stock 
bank  of  Scotland,  was  that  of  Dou¬ 
glas,  Herring,  and  Co.,  and  they  faile<l 
in  1772*  Amongst  other  things  which 
the  noble  earl  had  not  touched  upon, 
was  the  effect  of  the  Mint  regulations. 
,Tbe  seignorage  on  silver  was  too  hea¬ 
vy,  and  government  would  not  allow 
anybody  to  issue  silver  but  itself.  At 
a  time  when  they  appeared  so  anxious 
to  withdraw  the  1/.  notes,  and  to  let 
in  gold,  why  did  they  not  allow  a  free 
mint  in  silver  as  well  as  a  free  mint  in 
gold?  To  exclude  the  silver  standard, 
which  was  common  to  all  Europe  be¬ 
sides,  was  to  the  last  degree  absurd, 
when  considered  in  detail.  It  was  the 
pride  of  his  lordship’s  administration, 
that  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce 
had  been  concluded  with  the  inde]>en- 
dent  states  of  South  America.  But 
some  ofthe  returns  from  South  America 
would  be  made  in  silver  ingots,  which 
would  necessarily  be  conveyed  to  the 
continent,  where  there  was  a  free  mar¬ 
ket,  while  the  seignorage  amounted  to 
a  tax  of  1 4  {ler  cent.  Some  remarks  he 
must  make  with  regard  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  plau  to  Scotland.  He 
confessed  he  had  never  heard  any  pro¬ 
position  with  more  astonishment  than 
the  plan  of  extending  to  that  country 
a  remedy  for  evils  which  only  existed 
in  this.  Bank  notes  for  1/.  and  2/., 
payable  on  demand,  had  been  in  circu¬ 


lation  in  Scotland  since  I696  to  the 
present  time,  without  any  inconve¬ 
nience  to  the  public,  or  loss  to  the 
p<K>r,  or  suspicion  of  any  excess  of  is¬ 
sues.  The  noble  earl  would  see.  why 
he  did  not  believe  that  joint-stock 
companies  would  take  here,  when  lie 
had  explained  how  they  were  managed 
in  Scotland.  Of  thirty  country  banks, 
seven  were  chartered,  or  joint-stock 
companies ;  the  other  twenty-three 
were  common  partnershijis  of  four  or 
five  partners.  Were  these  less  se¬ 
cure  than  the  chartered  or  joint-stock 
banks  ?  By  no  means ;  the  notes  of 
the  one  were  as  good  as  the  notes  of 
the  other.  But  what  was  the  nature 
of  that  security  ?  There  was  no  bank 
in  Scotland,  whether  in  Edinburgh  or 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  the 
agentsof  which  did  not  meet  the  agents 
of  the  other  banks  at  least  twice  a- 
week,  when  they  interchanged  the 
notes  which  they  held  of  each  other’s 
banks,  and  the  balance  was  paid  in 
gold,  or  bills  on  England.  How  could 
there  ever  be  an  over-issue ;  and  how 
could  they  derive  any  profit  from  it, 
should  they  attempt  .an  over-issue  of 
their  own  paper,  when  they  must  im¬ 
mediately  balance  the  account  in  cash 
or  bills  ou  England  ?  In  fact,  there 
never  had  been  an  over-issue  of  that 
|)aper.  This,  he  knew,  was  contra¬ 
dicted  by  some  persons,  who  affected 
to  be  very  deeply  skilled  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  And  here  he  could  not  avoid 
noticing  an  article  on  this  subject, 
which,  it  seemed,  was  to  appear  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  But,  as  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review  would  not  be  published 
sufficiently  early  to  instruct  their  lord- 
ships  in  the  course  which  the  writer 
deemed  it  advisable  for  their  lordships 
to  pursue,  the  author — for  such  was 
the  overweening  inifiortance  that  he 
attached  to  his  opinions — had  publish¬ 
ed  this  article  in  a  separate  |tampiilet, 
and  had  sent  a  copy  to  each  of  the 
memlKrs  of  Iwth  Houses  of  I’arlia- 
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incnt.  In  that  article,  the  writer  ad¬ 
vanced  a  most  extraordinary  proposi¬ 
tion.  The  writer  said,  “  I  was  much 
amused  with  the  paragraph  which  ap- 
|)eared  in  the  newspapers  relative  to 
the  firmness  and  stamlity  of  the  Scotch 
banks  during  the  late  convulsion.  I 
will  not  say  that,  at  the  period  to  which 
I  refer,  those  establishments  were  on 
the  brink  of  destruction,  but  undoubt¬ 
edly  they  were  in  a  situation  of  very 
great  danger.  If  the  National  Bank 
and  the  British  Linen  Company  had 
not  steppeil  forward  and  proffered  their 
assistance,  many  of  those  banks,  and 
the  Fife  bank  amongst  the  number, 
must  have  stopped  payment.  But  for 
this  timely  aid,  that  bank  could  hard¬ 
ly  have  resisted  the  run  that  was  made 
ujKm  it,  and  the  stoppage  must  have 
been  productive  of  the  most  disastrous 
consequences.”  Now  the  fact  was,  that 
the  Fife  bank  had  actually  stopped  pay¬ 
ment,  instead  of  that  eventhaving  been 
prevented  by  the  operations  of  the  two 
establishments  mentioned.  The  1/. 
and  2Z.  notes  of  the  Fife  bank  were 
dispersed  amongst  the  pour,  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  industrious  classes 
would  have  been  great  sufferers.  But 
at  that  critical  moment,  the  National 
Bank  and  the  British  Linen  Company 
interfered,  and  averted  the  evil.  They 
well  knew  what  were  the  availing  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  house  whose  credit  had  been 
shaken — they  were  cognizant  of  the 
fact,  that  their  concerns  had  been  mis¬ 
managed  for  three  years  by  persons 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  pro¬ 
per  mode  of  conducting  business ;  and 
under  these  circumstances,  they  step- 

fid  forward  with  their  assistance. 

hose  great  establishments  felt  that 
there  was  such  security  as  justified 
them  in  putting  an  end  to  the  evil  at 
once.  But  did  this  circumstance  af¬ 
ford  any  proof  that  the  Scotch  coun¬ 
try  banks  were  in  danger  ?  No  such 
thing.  It  showed,  on  the  contrary, 
that  their  foundation  was  solid,  and 


that  they  commanded  general  confi¬ 
dence  throughout  the  country.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  people  of  l^tland 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  cur¬ 
rency.  Why,  then,  should  the  noble 
earl  apply  to  that  country  a  remedy 
which  he  found  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  fur  the  purjiose  of  eradicating  a  dis¬ 
ease  that  happened  to  be  prevment  in 
this  ? 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said, 
that  he  would,  in  the  first  place,  call 
the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  the 
measure  which  had  been  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  Bank.  That  measure 
had  been  only  determined  on  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few  days.  Admit¬ 
ting  that  the  distressof  the  commercial 
M'orld  justifie<l  the  government  in  in¬ 
terfering,  still  he  must  disapprove  of 
the  present  measure.  What,  then, 
was  tiie  evil  which  was  to  be  remedied  ? 
It  was  not  the  absence  of  money,  but 
the  want  of  confidence  in  a  certain 
class  of  individuals  who  required  to 
be  relieved.  To  correct  this  state  of 
things,  the  Bank  had  been  sent  into 
the  market  to  purchase  2,000,000/.  of 
Exchequer  bills.  Such  a  purchase 
must  have  a  considerable  effect  on 
the  market,  namely,  that  of  adding 
2,000,000/.  to  the  currency  already  in 
circulation  ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that 
the  2,000,000/.  would  find  their  way 
to  those  parties  who  were  the  objects 
of  relief.  This  measure  would,  there¬ 
fore,  fail,  in  a  great  degree,  in  admi¬ 
nistering  immediate  relief.  The  most 
efficient  course  would  have  been  to 
follow  the  example  which  had  been  set 
in  1793.  He  should  now  dismiss  this 
part  of  the  (question,  in  order  to  enter 
on  the  consideration  of  that  view  of 
the  subject  which  related  to  the  cause 
of  the  evil,  and  which  treated  of  a  per¬ 
manent  remedy  for  it.  It  had  been  re¬ 
peatedly  asked,  "  Why  should  you  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  principle  of  free  trade 
in  a  paper  circulation,  more  than  in 
any  other  business  ?"  Now,  advocate 
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M  be  was  for  the  Moeral  principles  of 
free  trade,  he  could  see  no  connexion 
whatever  between  those  principles  and 
the  principles  which  governed  the  cir* 
eolation.  If  the  legislature  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  alter  weights  and  measures, 
be  conceived  it  to  be  quite  clear,  that 
it  was  equally  within  their  power  to 
interpose  for  the  sake  of  giving  to  in¬ 
dividuals  either  coin,  or  that  which, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  they 
were  compelled  to  receive  as  coin,  to 
the  extent  and  to  the  full  real  value 
of  that  which  their  labour  or  their 
merchandise  ought  to  command.  Ad¬ 
mitting  the  necessity  of  this  interfe¬ 
rence,  he  was  of  opinion,  in  common 
with  every  enlightened  person  in  the 
country,  that  the  evil  was  inherent  in 
the  system  as  it  now  stood.  Some  in¬ 
dividuals,  however,  thought  that  the 
present  was  not  a  proper  moment  for 
the  discussing  and  setting  at  rest  this 
important  question.  He  thought  a 
full  case  had  been  made  out  for  Par¬ 
liament  to  act,  and  to  act  at  once ;  and, 
when  he  looked  to  the  state  of  disor¬ 
der  which  prevailed,  arising  partly 
from  speculation  and  partly  from  the 
currency,  he  thought  the  Legislature 
could  not  proceed  with  too  much  ce¬ 
lerity.  The  evil  which  existed  in  the 
present  day  was  not  only  felt  amongst 
those  whose  trade  was  speculation, 
but  it  had  found  its  w^  even  to  the 
lowest  classes  of  life.  Ought  not  the 
legislature,  then,  to  consider  what 
the  existing  law  was,  and  to  see  how 
far  the  currency  was  affected  by  that 
law  ?  There  was  a  difference  between 
the  view  taken  by  himself  and  that  of 
the  noble  earl  (Liverpool)  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  existing  evil.  The  noble 
earl  attributed  the  evil  almost  entirely 
to  over  speculation;  but  he  (Lord 
Lansdowne)  contended  that  the  real 
source  of  the  evil  was  to  be  traced  to 
the  state  of  the  currency.  The  state 
«f  the  currency  produced  speculation, 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  secondary  evil. 


It  was  manifest  by  a  reference  to 
events  which  had  occurred  in  the  last  I 
two  years,  that  between  the  currency  I 
and  speculation  there  was  a  mutual  ■ 
action  and  re-action.  His  noble  friend 
(Lord  Lauderdale)  had,  however, 
found  out  another  reason  for  this  ex-  ■ 
tensive  speculation.  He  had  stated  I 
that  one  of  the  great  causes  was  the 
application  of  5,000,000/.  annually  as 
a  sinking  fund.  He  argued,  that  I 
if  this  5,000,000/.  were  not  taken  I 
from  the  people,  it  would  be  spent  as 
income ;  but  that,  when  applied  as  a 
sinking  fund,  it  really  became  a  spe-  . 
culating  capital.  He,  however,  could  | 
not  see  that  the  5,000,000/.  thus 
taken  anually  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  tend^  more  to  increase  the  . 
speculating  capital,  than  if  that  sum  | 
weresufferedtoremainintheirpockets.  | 
There  was,  however,  this  difference 
—  the  sinking  fund  consisted  of 
5,000,000/.  of  real  capital,  but  the  ] 
evil  against  which  they  had  now  to 
contend  was,  that  of  a  nominal  capital 
and  a  nominal  surplus,  which  were 
forced  out  for  the  moment  far  the 
purposes  of  speculation.  Now,  on 
looking  back  a  little,  what  circum¬ 
stances  did  he  find  with  resp^t  to  the 
speculative  proceedings  which  after¬ 
wards  took  place  ?  Previous  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  those  speculations,  he  found  an 
issue  from  the  Bank  increasing  in  the 
ratio  of  8  per  cent  from  1824,  and 
producing  some  unfavourable  effect. 

He  also  found  in  1825,  after  the  Bank 
issues  had  increased,  that  the  issue  of 
country  bank  notes  on  the  average  of 
three  years  had  been  increased  about 
33  per  cent.  Gold,  he  perceived,  in 
consequence,  rapidly  left  the  country. 
Then  came  a  sudden  demand  for  that 
metal ;  and  then  came  those  failures 
and  all  those  unfortunate  circumstan¬ 
ces  with  which  their  lordships  were 
well  acquainted.  The  increased  is¬ 
sues  of  ^e  Bank  of  England,  in  1824, 
led  to  an  extension  of  the  issues  of  the 
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country  banks.  This  created  a  rise 
of  prices  in  London,  and  goods  were 
sent  in  large  quantities  from  the  coun> 
try  to  the  metropolis.  The  same  thing 
occurred  in  the  country.  An  opposi¬ 
tion  rise  of  prices,  not  a  beneficim  one, 
took  place  there  also.  When,  how- 
erer,  he  stated  this,  with  respect  to 
the  Bank  of  England,  he  was  sure  no 
one  would  suspect  him  of  thinking 
that  the  gentlemen  in  the  direction  of 
that  establishment  were  at  all  aware 
of  the  effect  and  influence  of  those  is¬ 
sues.  They  were  not,  in  fact,  in  that 
free  situation  in  which  the  Bank  of 
England  ought  to  be  placed.  The 
noble  earl  had  adverted  to  6,000,000/. 
of  Exchemier-bills  held  by  that  body ; 
but  in  addition  to  that,  they  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  what  was  called  “  the  uefi- 
ciencies"  in  the  4  per  cents :  and  be¬ 
yond  all  this,  they  had  another  charge, 
arising  from  "  the  dead  weight.”  By 
this  extraordinary  scheme,  no  less  a 
sum  than  8,000,000/.  was  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Bank  and  com¬ 
pletely  placed  beyond  their  control. 
He  remained,  and  always  should  re¬ 
main,  the  firm  supporter  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  which  held  as  beneficial,  a  paper 
currency  convertible  into  cash ;  but 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  sound  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  country,  that  the  con¬ 
vertibility  of  paper  into  cash  should 
be  immediate — that  the  check  to  an 
improper  issue  of  paper  might  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  without  delay.  But,  unhap¬ 
pily,  such  a  state  of  things  had  arisen 
as  prevented  the  application  of  that 
check  and  remedy  until  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  had  sunk  under  the 
pressureof  the  times.  Neither  mivern- 
nient  nor  parliament  could  do  any¬ 
thing  at  the  moment  to  arrest  the 
evil.  It  had,  however,  in  some  degree 
effected  its  own  cure,  for  the  exchanges 
had  at  length  come  round.  At  the 
very  moment,  however,  when  all  this 
mischief  was  in  progres — when  the 
worst  evils  were  afloat— when  the  l/. 


and  2/.  country  notes  were  in  active 
circulation — and  when  the  exchanges 
were  beginning  to  turn  against  this 
country,  he  found  his  Majesty,  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  congratulating 
the  two  Houses  on  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  country.  He  (Lord 
Lansdowne)  did  not  mean  to  contend 
that  there  was  not  much  prosperity 
in  the  country ;  but  he  complained, 
that  at  the  very  moment  when  this 
Speech  was  made,  notwithstanding  the 
avowed  knowledge  of  his  Majesty’s 
ministers  that  there  was  great  mis¬ 
chief  brewing  with  respect  to  the  state 
of  the  currency.  Parliament  was  suf¬ 
fered  to  separate,  in  July  1825,  with¬ 
out  any  step  being  taken  to  prevent 
the  frightful  misfortunes  which  had 
since  occurred.  The  lessons  which 
they  had  received  for  the  last  three 
years  clearly  proved  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  placing  the  entire  currency 
of  the  country  on  a  broad  metallic 
basis.  Whenever  Parliament  attempt¬ 
ed  to  give  a  fictitious  aid  to  the  cur¬ 
rency,  the  attempt  had  uniformly 
failed.  There  was  no  royal,  there  was 
no  parliamentary  road  by  which  they 
could  contract  engagements  beyona 
what  they  had  the  means  and  power 
of  fulfilling.  No  sooner  had  that  ^ 
mous  resolution  been  passed  some  years 
ago,  ascribing  to  the  bank  note  a  value 
that  did  not  belong  to  it,  than  the  evil 
of  such  a  monstrous  proceeding  be¬ 
came  manifest.  He  certainly  approved 
of  the  measure  which  the  noble  Earl 

{iroposed  for  removing  one  p<»tion  at 
east  of  the  paper  circulation  of  the 
country,  because  it  would  afford  that 
security  to  the  poorer  classes  which 
should  be  a  primary  object  with  the 
legislature.  The  withdrawal  of  those 
notes  would  also  materially  alter  the 
relation  between  the  proportion  of  me¬ 
tallic  and  paper  circulation ;  and  un¬ 
less  it  did  that,  he  was  sure  that  no 
benefit  would  result  from  the  measure  ; 
and  if  the  suppression  of  the  l/.  and 
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2/.  notes  were  not  adequate  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  that  object,  then  he 
would  recommend  that  parliament 
should  proceed  still  further.  With 
respect  to  the  other  measure — the 
formation  of  a  different  description  of 
country  banks — he  certainly  was  one 
of  those  who  thought  that  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  form  that  measure  would  not  be 
very  extensively  acted  upon.  But  he 
yet  sincerely  hoped  to  find  the  scheme 
placed  upon  a  more  practicable  foot¬ 
ing  ;  and  that  the  Bank  would  nut  re¬ 
sist  such  an  alteration  in  its  charter  as 
would  substitute  a  sound  and  secure 
system  of  banking  for  an  unsound  and 
dangerous  one.  With  reference  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  none  of 
the  same  evils  under  which  our  own 
country  was  suffering  at  present  ex¬ 
isted,  a  greater  space  of  time  perhaps 
might  be  allowed  for  effecting  the  pro- 
po^  change,  than  that  which  he  un¬ 
derstood  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool)  to 
suggest ;  but  ultimately,  no  doubt,  he 
agreed  with  the  noble  earl  in  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  bringing  both  those  countries 
under  the  operation  of  the  same  sys¬ 
tem. 

Lord  Bexley  differed  in  opinion 
from  those  who  thought  the  concession 
of  the  Bank  not  likely  to  be  acted 
upon.  He  looked  to  Ireland  as  an 
example  of  what  might  be  anticijiated 
in  this  country.  Since  the  charter  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  had  expired,  se¬ 
veral  banking  companies  had  been  in¬ 
stituted,  and  already  the  circulation 
and  credit  of  Ireland  had  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  He  was  desirous  of  giving 
some  explanation  respecting  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  tenmorary  relief  by  which 
the  Bank  of  England,  by  the  purchase 
of  Exchequer  bills,  had  thrown  a  large 
and  seasonable  supply  of  money  into 
circulation.  The  relief  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Exchequer  bills  M-as  more 
speedy  and  immediate  than  by  the  is¬ 
sue  or  Exchequer  bills.  In  the  latter 


case,  it  was  necessary  to  go  through 
the  form  of  an  inquiry  by  a  commit¬ 
tee,  afterwards  to  pass  acts  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  application  of  the 
relief,  to  inquire  into  the  character  of 
each  individual.  The  noble  marquis 
(Lansdowne)  had  done  Justice  to  the 
Bank  of  England.  He  (Lord  Bexley,) 
in  the  course  of  many  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  had  found  abundance  of  sagacity 
and  good  sense,  as  well  as  integrity 
and  good  faith,  in  the  mana^ment  of 
the  concerns  of  the  Bank.  The  noble 
marquis,  however,  while  he  did  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  Bank,  had  done  great  in¬ 
justice  to  government. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — The  measures 
at  present  proposed,  as  he  understood 
them,  were  three  :  one  intended  to 
afford  immediate  relief,  and  the  other 
two  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evil 
under  which  the  country  laboured. 
Now  the  measure  of  relief,  he  thought, 
was  insufficient.  It  would  not  relieve 
those  classes  who  were  most  deserving 
of  assistance.  With  reference  to  the 
second  measure,  the  establishment  of 
a  new  description  of  country  banks, 
the  noble  Earl  (Liverpool)  had  seem¬ 
ed  to  regret  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  grant  charters.  He'(Lord 
Ellenborough)  had  not  quite  the  same 
feeling;  and  as  for  the  formation  gene¬ 
rally  of  jolnt-stpi'k  banks,  the  events 
of  the  last  few  years  had  not  led  him 
to  look  with  an  eye  of  great  favour 
upon  joint-stock  establishments.  The 
measure  for  putting  an  end  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  small  notes  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  was  a  measure  only  of 
justice  and  humanity  to  the  poorer 
classes ;  but  still  it  was  not  a  mea¬ 
sure  which  M’ould  reach  the  causes 
of  the  existing  mischief ;  for  the  no¬ 
ble  earl  would  find,  that  of  3,000,000/. 
of  country  bank  paper,  issued  be¬ 
tween  last  year  and  the  year  before, 
scarcely  1,000,000/.  had  been  is.sued 
in  notes  under  5/.  Therefore  the 
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1  truth  was,  tliat  the  putting  an  end  to 
the  circulation  of  1/.  and  24  notes  was 
not  ^in^  far  enouj^h. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  briefly  re¬ 
plied. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed  on 
Monday. 

I  In  the  House  of  Commons,  upon 
*  the  same  day,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  rose  to  move  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the 

I  promissory-notes  bill.  Before  he  did 
so,  he  wished  to  state  to  the  House 
that  it  was  his  intention  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  submit  a  proposition,  not 
to  the  extent  suggested  by  an  hon. 
member  (Mr  H.  Gurney,)  which  he 
thought  went  too  far,  but  a  modiflea- 
I  tion  of  it.  It  was  his  intention  to  pro- 
|M)se,  that  instead  of  prohibiting  the 
Bank  of  England  from  issuing  small 
notes,  dated  subsequently  to  the  5th 
of  February  last,  they  sliould  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  issue  such  notes  dated  pre- 
'  vious  to  the  10th  of  October  next. 
The  object  of  this  proposition  ivas, 
to  give  the  country  bankers  facilities 
for  preparing  themselves  for  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  bill,  and  the  gradual  witii- 
drawal  of  their  notes. 

Opposition  to  the  general  measure 
was  renewed  bya  few  members,  and  the 
modification  of  it,  now  iirojioscd  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  re¬ 
sisted  by  others.  Among  these  was  Mr 
Tierney,  who  observed  that  he  cordially 
assented  to  the  principle  upon  which 
the  contemplated  measures  of  ministers 
were  founded — namely,  the  speedy 
return  to  a  metallic  circulation.  He 
knew  it  to  be  a  sound  principle — he 
thought  the  government  were  serious, 
and  knew  what  they  were  about  re¬ 
specting  it :  indeed,  he  admired  them 
for  the  apparent  stoutness  with  which 
they  haa  brought  forward  the  mea¬ 
sure.  But  what  was  the  case  now  ? 
The  ministers  had  no  sooner  announ¬ 


ced  their  plan,  accompanied  by  this 
firm  declaration  of  its  inviolability, 
than  they  came  forward  with  a  new 
proposition,  which,  mitigate  it  as  they 
would,  was  a  material  abandonment 
of  the  principle  with  which  they  had 
set  out. 

The  House  w.as  not  divided.  The 
bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  committed  on  Monday. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  Monday, 
Feb.  20,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  movM 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  committal 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Bill. 

Lord  King,  and  also  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  in  allusion  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  moved  in  the  other  House  uimn 
the  l6tli  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  to  the  Promissory-note  bill, 
said,  that  if  the  bill  before  the  other 
house  should  ])ass,  unguarded  by  any 
restrictions,  it  would  t)e  doing  nothing 
less  than  giving  the  Bank  a  power  to 
defeat  the  whole  measure. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  expressed  his 
willingness,  if  the  bill  did  not  come 
up  in  a  satisfactory  shape,  to  concur 
in  any  amendment  which  their  lord- 
ships  might  consider  necessary. 

The  Earl  of  Ilosslyn  deprecated  any 
interference  with  the  currency  of 
Scotland ;  and  the  Earls  of  Limerick 
and  Blessington  hoped  that  any  mea¬ 
sure  affecting  that  of  Ireland  would 
be  gradual. 

The  Earl  of  Roseliery  u’islied  to  be 
informed  by  the  noble  earl,  (Liver¬ 
pool,)  whether  he  proposed  bringing 
forward  any  measures  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  with  respect  to  Scotland,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  session  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  replied,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  government  to 
submit  propositions  to  parliament  this 
session  respecting  both  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  rose  to 
state  his  conviction  that  there  was  no 
man  of  any  class,  or  of  any  party,  w  ho 
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would  for  one  moment  hesitate  to  ex* 
press  his  complete  satisfaction  with 
the  state  of  the  currency  as  it  at  pre¬ 
sent  stood  in  Scotland ;  nay,  who 
would  not  state  it  as  his  conviction, 
that  that  part  of  the  kingdom  owed 
the  prosperity  which  it  was  now  enjoy¬ 
ing  to  the  mode  in  which  the  circula¬ 
tion  was  there  managed.  There  was  no 
manufacturer  of  any  description  in  that 
country,  who  would  not  tell  the  noble 
lord,  that  the  ruin  of  the  branch  of 
manufacture  to  which  he  belonged 
would  inevitably  follow,  if  the  present 
circulation  were  meddled  with.  He, 
therefore,  conjured  the  noble  lord  and 
the  bouse  to  ponder  well  before  they 
adopted  a  measure  calculated  to  over¬ 
turn  the  present  prosperous  condition 
of  so  important  a  portion  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

The  House  then  went  into  a  com¬ 
mittee,  when,  after  a  few  words  from 
Lord  Ellenborougb, 

The  Lord  Chancellor  proposed  some 
verbal  alterations  in  the  bill : 

After  which,  the  House  resumed. 
The  report  was  brought  up,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  recommitted  on  Friday. 


The  same  day,  in  the  Commons* 
House,  Lord  Folkestone  presented  a 

Cetition  from  an  individual  who  was,  in 
is  opinion,  one  of  the  ablest  men  in 
the  country,  and  he  believed  that  most 
hon.  members  would  agree  with  him 
in  this  opinion.  The  jietitioner  (Mr 
Cobbett)  stated, 

"  That  the  last  sixteen  years  had 
witnessed  four  sudden  changes  in  the 
value  of  money ;  that  every  change 
had  been  attended  with  great  masses 
of  ruin ;  that  at  every  change  the 
working  classes  had  been  sunk  deeper 
and  deeper  in  poverty  and  want,  till 
at  last  they  presented  a  spectacle  of 
human  wretchedness  and  degradation 
such  as  the  world  never  before  be¬ 
held  ;  that  all  this  ruin  and  misery 


had  been  caused  by  acts  passed  by  the 
hon.  House ;  and  that,  previous  to  the 


hon.  House ;  and  that,  previous  to  the 
passing  of  every  one  of  these  acts,  the 
petitioner  had  distinctly  and  publicly 
predicted  the  fatal  consequences  of 
^the  said  acts  respectively,  each  and 
every  of  which  had  fulBlled  his  pre¬ 
dictions  to  the  very  letter. 

**  That  in  the  bill  then  before  the 
hon.  House,  the  petitioner  saw  a  de¬ 
sign  to  cause  gold  and  silver  to  be  the 
circulating  money  of  England ;  that 
he  knew,  as  well  as  be  knew  that  fire 
burned,  that  if  gold  and  silver  should 
be  the  circulating  money  of  England, 
more  than  half  the  then  present  no¬ 
minal  amount  of  the  taxes  could  not 
be  levied,  without  producing  ruin  and 
wretchedness  absolutely  insupport¬ 
able;  and  that,  therefore,  while  he 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  hon. 
House  for  their  laudable  design  to  re¬ 
store  to  the  people  the  security  given 
by  his  Majesty’s  coin,  he  most  hum¬ 
bly,  but  most  earnestly  prayed  the 
hon.  House  to  reduce  the  taxes  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  that  which  was 
their  amount  before  the  small  paper 
money  supplanted  the  coin  of  his  Ma- 
jesW." 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
having  moved  the  order  of  the  day 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  Promissory-note 
bill,  stated  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
Lonl  A.  Hamilton,  that  he  should 
not  defer  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  the  question,  as  it  regard¬ 
ed  Scotland,  beyond  the  present  ses¬ 
sion. 

Mr  Grenfell  suggested,  that  a 
clause  should  be  introduced  into  the 
bill,  compelling  the  Bank  to  return 
a  statement  of  the  amount  of  their 
small  notes  in  cirailation  up  to  Satur¬ 
day  evening  in  every  week ;  and  also 
a  return,  at  the  end  of  every  quarter, 
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of  the  amount  of  such  notes  in  circu< 
lation  during  the  preceding  quarter, 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Gazette. 

Mr  Calcraft  hoped  that  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  fully  re¬ 
flected  on  the  difficulty  of  the  task  he 
had  undertaken — that  he  had  not  mis¬ 
calculated  his  resources,  but  knew 
where  to  procure  a  sufficient  metallic 
currency  for  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland. 

Mr  Whitmore  highly  approved  of 
the  present  measure ;  but  in  order  to 
render  it  efficacious,  it  would  hereafter 
be  necessary  to  extend  it  not  only  to 
the  \U  and  24  notes,  but  to  the  5l. 
notes  as  well.  As  long  as  a  paper  is¬ 
sue  prevailed,  these  disasters  would 
alw^s  be  of  occasional  recurrence. 

Mr  Maberly  expressed  great  dissa¬ 
tisfaction  at  the  power  which  the  Bank 
possessed  of  raising  or  depressing  at  its 
pleasure,  and  to  such  an  alarming  ex¬ 
tent,  the  property  of  every  man  in  the 
kingdom.  If  the  Bank  was  to  have 
the  power  of  issuing  notes  when  it 
plea^,it  was  necessary  that  the  coun¬ 
try  should  have  some  mode  of  check¬ 
ing  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
He  therefore  proposed  to  introduce 
into  the  bill  a  clause  to  this  effect— 
“  That  on  the  1 5th  of  every  month  an 
account  be  published  in  the  Gazelle  of 
the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circula¬ 
tion  during  the  previous  month.”  Such 
an  account  was  published  by  the  Bank 
of  France,  which,  unlike  the  Bank  of 
England,  gave  publicity  to  all  its  pro¬ 
ceedings,  both  of  profit  and  of  loss.  Ano¬ 
ther  point  he  would  recommend  related 
to  the  exchanges.  Great  differences 

Itook  place  at  various  times  in  the  rate 
of  exchange,  creating  an  equal  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Now,  to  guard  against  that 
evil,  he  would  advise  a  reconsideration 
of  the  question  of  exchanges  in  general, 
BO  as  to  arrive  at  a  better  conclusion  as 
to  what  was  the  real  par  of  exchange. 
A  clause  he  would  propose  was,  “  That 
VOL.  XIX.  PAnx  I. 


an  account  be  published  monthly  o( 
the  quantity  of  Exchequer-bills  s(dd 
or  otherwise  disposed  of,  together  with 
an  account  of  those  paid  off  and  re¬ 
ceived.”  Without  some  such  arrange¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  impossible  to  guard 
the  public  against  fluctuations  similar 
in  effect  and  consequence  to  those  un¬ 
der  which  it  had  recently  suffered. 

Mr  Hume  contended,  that  there  was 
no  proof  of  any  over-issue  of  l4  or  24 
notes.  He  would  ask,  had  there  b^n 
any  period,  within  the  last  three  years, 
in  which  Bank  of  England  notes  had 
not  been  convertible  into  gold  ?  He 
was  sure  that  there  had  not ;  and  if 
so,  the  paper  currency  had  not  been 
depreciated.  He  would  ask  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  whether  he  meant  to 
say  that  the  over-issue  consisted  in  the 
increased  circulation  of  the  l4  and  24 
notes  from  2,000,0004  to  4,000,000/. 
and  not  in  the  increased  circulation  of 
54  notes,  which  was  trebled  within  the 
same  period  ?  If  the  over-issue  were 
the  cause  of  the  evil,  why  was  not  the 
issue  of  54  notes  to  be  restricted  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  14  and  24 
notes  ?  Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
mean  to  say,  that  the  commerce  of  this 
country  could  be  carried  on  with  me¬ 
tallic  currency  alone  ?  Surely  not.  He 
(Mr  Hume)  had  seen  in  India  the  in¬ 
convenience  occasioned  by  having  no¬ 
thing  but  a  metallic  currency,  n  half 
a  million  of  money  had  to  be  transport¬ 
ed  for  the  use  of  government  from  one 
part  of  India  to  another,  it  could  only 
be  done  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  cart  and  a  party  of  Sepoys.  The 
supreme  government  of  that  country 
had  been  obliged  to  establish  a  bank 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  these  dif¬ 
ficulties.  The  whole  of  the  late  evils 
must  be  attributed  to  the  government 
not  putting  the  country  banks  u]wn  a 
go<xl  principle.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  no  banker  should  be  allowed  to 
issue  a  l4  or  24  note  until  he  had  de¬ 
posited  a  security  for  it.  A  deposit 
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sliou1<l  Also  be  takto  frobi  those  who 
issued  large  notes  to  full  two-thirds  of 
their  value ;  aud  if  there  was  ^ever  a 
failure  in  the  payment  of  them,  the 
recovery  of  them  should  be  effected  by 
a  summary  process.  In  the  United 
States,  they  had  an  example  of  banks 
established  on  the  best  principles. 
From  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
M’hich  the  capital  of  one  of  these  banks 
was  emjiloyed,  it  appeared  that  out  of 
p.5,0()0,000  of  dollars,  33,000,000  were 
employed’  in  discounts,  a  liberality 
which  formed  a  striking  contrast  with 
that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which, 
out  of  a  capital  of  11,000,000/.  only 
employed  2,500,000/.  in  discounts. 
Out  of  35  banks  which  .had  been  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  legislature  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  not  one  had  faileil ;  and 
that  which  had  occurred  two  months 
ago  in  Scotland,  had  occurred  15  years 
ago  in  America ;  for  during  the  dis¬ 
tress  which  then  prevailed  in  that 
country,  all  the  banks  voluntarily  came 
forward  to  sup]M>rt  each  other.  He 
thought  that  tiic  principal  cause  of  our 
present  situation  was  the  measure 
.which  government  had  taken  to  reduce 
.the  interest  of  money,  in  conjunction 
.with  the  Bank  and  other  public  bo¬ 
dies,  with  whom  it  ought  to  have  had 
jio  connexion  whatever.  It  u’as  too 
.much  the  fashion  to  praise  the  Bank 
’bf  England  for  what  was  called  the 
Jiberality  of  their  conduct.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Bank  it  was,  that  fostered 
the  spirit  of  s|)ccuIation,  and  raised  the 
fever  to  its  greatest  height,  and  at  that 
.inomeut  they  thought  lit  on  a  sudden 
to  draw  back.  This  occasioned  the 
panic  which  seized  the  whole  commer¬ 
cial  world,  and  led  to  the  distress 
which  the  House  was  now  caljed  upon 
to  remedy.  By  the  accounts  it  ap- 
))cared  that  teiviuillions  had  been  paid 
by  England,  in  foreign  loans,  in  1824, 
and  more  than  six  millions  in  182.5. 
'J'lie  total  capital  of  foreign  loans  at 
present  in  the  British  money  market 


amoiinteil  to  3.^,000,000/.  Imlepcn- 
dent  of  the  mischiefs  resulting  from 
these  extravagant  loans,  the  calamity 
was  heightenetl  by  the  increase  of  im- 
|K>rtations  of  cotton  and  other  articles 
over  former  years,  and  over  a  commen¬ 
surate  demand  for  them.  The  total 
value  of  these  articles  of  increased  im¬ 
portation  was  about  six  millions.  All 
these  articles,  he  supjiosed,  were  lock¬ 
ed  up  in  warehouses,  there  being  no 
suitable  demand.  The  following  was 
the  statement,  up  to  the  ]>resent  date, 
of  the  advances  made  on  foreign  loans, 
mining  shares,  and  adventures,  &c, 
which  showed  the  total  money  ex- 
|)ended,  for  which  a  market  was  want¬ 
ing:— 

Advanced  for  Foreign  Ixians  L.8, 125,700 

l)itto.  Foreign  Alining  Schemes 

and  Adventures .  3,097,000 

Ditto,  for  excess  of  import  of 
-  Goods,  valued  at  the  present 
low  and  ruinous  prices  .  .  6,000,000 

Ditto,  for  more  paid  for  the  Goods 
imported  in  TR24  and  1A25, 
than  can  now  be  obtained,  or 
*  has  been  obtained  for  them  by 
.  sale,  since  they  were  imported, 

10  per  cent  on  the  total  import 
'  of  1825,  L.36,000,000  .,  .  3,600,000 

'  Total  .  .  .  L.20,822,700 

The  government,  by  adopting  the 
present  measure,  would  only  prove 
themselves  to  be  disciples  of  Mr  Cob- 
belt ;  they  would  echo  the  alarm  which 
he  was  incessantly  sounding.  As  the 
law  at  present  stood,  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  could  be  produced  by  a 
|)a|)cr  currency,  convertible  at  will 
into  gold,  might  be  obtained.  To  re¬ 
lieve  the  enormous  expenses  of  onr 
establishments,  would  go  further  to¬ 
wards  remedying  the  evils  than  any 
of  the  measures  which  ministers  were 
so  ready  to  follow.  He  should  there- 
.fore  move  as  an  amendment,  “  That 
a  select  committee  be  ap|)ointed  to  con¬ 
sider  of  the  best  means  for  jilacing  the 
biinking  establishments  of  the  United 
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Kingdom  on  a  better  footing ;  for  se¬ 
curing  the  holders  of  bank  notes  t^inst 
loss;  and  for  ensuring  a  metallic  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  country,  commensurate 
with  the  irants  of  commerce,  and  the 
security  of  the  country  at  all  times." 

•  Mr  Rllice  seconded  the  motion.  • 

•  Colonel  Davies  said,  that' the  plan 
of  Mr  Ricardo,  which  his  hon.  fncud 
(Mr  Hume)  had  advocated,  had  been 
tried,  and  the  result  was  now  before 
the  eyes  of  the  House.  Such  a  cur¬ 
rency  we  had  at  this  moment,  and  it 
entirely  failed  of  its  purpose. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr  Can¬ 
ning,  as  to  the  formality  of  Mr  Hume's 
amendment,  the  amendment  was  ne¬ 
gatived  without  a  division,  and  the 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
on  the  bill.  The  first  and  second 
clauses  were  agreed  to,  with  some 
verbal  amendments. 

On  the  third  clause  being  read. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
rose  to  move  an  amendment  to  the 
clause,  pursuant  to  his  proposition  of 
last  night,  for  substituting  the  words 
*'  10th  October,  1826,”  with  re^rd 
to  the  small  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  instead  of  "  5th  February  last." 
As  this  proposition  had  been  misun¬ 
derstood,  he  would  observe  that  it  was 
not  intended  by  the  amended  clause 
to  leave  the  Bank  of  England  the  per¬ 
petual  power  of  issuing  1/.  notes,  after 
other  establishments  had  ceased  to  do 
so.  The  Bank  of  England  would  have 
no  power  to  retain  their  1/.  notes  in 
circulation  one  hour  after  the  other 
banks.  Its  only  object  was  to  enable 
the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  notes 
dated  subsequently  to  the  5th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  last,  but  prior  to  the  10th  of 
October  next,  for  currency  during  the 
three  years  in  which  the  small  notes 
would  be  allowed  to  circulate ;  whereas 
the  notes  of  country  bankers  could  not 
be  issued  if  not  stamped  prior  to  the 
5th  of  February  last.  The  effect  of 
tliis  M'as  to  enable  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 


land  fb  supply,  for  a  limited  time,  and 
to  a  limitea  extent,  any  cudden  va¬ 
cuum  which  might  occur  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  country  banks.  No  one 
could  doubt,  if  this  measure  was  suf¬ 
fered  to  annihilate  the  small  notes  at 
one  blow,  it  would  be  a  great  aggra¬ 
vation  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  the 
proposed  change  into  effect.  For  the 
purpose  of  guarding  the  government 
and  the  Bank  against  any  suspicion  of 
being  actuated  by  secret  motives,  in 
giving  this  further  currency  to  if. 
notes,  he  should  propose  a  clause  by 
which  the  Bank  snould  be  required  to 
lay  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  pub¬ 
lish  in  the  Gazette,  an  account  of  all 
the  small  notes  they  should  issue  un¬ 
der  this  bill ;  which  account  should 
be  laid  before  Parliament,  if  sitting. 

Mr  Abercrombie  confessed  that  he 
had  never  heard  a  speech  less  con¬ 
vincing  than  that  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman ;  a  speech  which  showed, 
fJiat  however  correct  in  point  of  the¬ 
ory  were  the  principles  avowed  by 
ministers,  they  shrunk  from  carrying 
them  into  practice.  The  right  non. 
gentleman  had  failed  to  show  that 
there  was  anything  now  to  be  ad¬ 
duced,  which  he  might  not  as  well 
have  stated  last  Monday.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  amendment  could 
only  be  considered  as  a  defeat  of  the 
measure.  The  orimnal  proposition  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
settled  the  question,  or  seemed  to  do 
so.  Ministers  had  been  sustained  in 
that  proposition  by  an  overpowering 
majority — a  majority  of  more  than 
200 ;  and  they  now  came  down— was 
this  consistent  or  reasonable  ?— with 
an  amendment  which  entirely  altered 
the  nature  of  their  original  measure, 
and  for  which  their  only  reason  was 
in  the  teeth  of  every  /act  and  every 
principle  upon  which  they  had  relied 
a  week  ago ! 

Mr  J.  Smith  differed  entirely  in  his 
view  of  the  jiresent  pro))ositiou  from 
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Uie  learned  member  wlio  liad  laRt  Rpo> 
ben.  He  was  convinced  tliat,  if  it  was 
not  supported  by  the  House,  tlie  ori¬ 
ginal  measure  never  could  be  carried 
into  execution. 

Mr  Pearsc  said  that  little  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  present 
measure,  as  all  notes  which  the  Bank 
might  issue,  they  would  be  liable  at 
once  to  pay  in  cash  ;  and  were  not  at 
all  unlikely  to  bo  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Mr  Canning  observed,  that  in  the 
debate  on  Friday,  he  (Mr  Canning) 
liad  endeavoured  to  sliow  the  country 
bankers  that  their  interest,  os  well  ns 
the  public  convenience,  lay  in  tlieir 
spreading  the  withdrawal  of  their  notes 
over  a  larger  space  of  time ;  and  this 
view  was  supporte<I  by  almost  every 
inemlNT  who  took  part  in  tl)c  discus¬ 
sion.  But  tlie  bankers  had  not  taken 
this  advice.  Reports  were  coming  in 
from  all  quarters,  since  that  debate, 
that  tlie  country  bankers  were  suddenly 
and  materially  contracting  their  issues. 
Now  it  was  the  duty  of  government 
to  consider  what  would  lie  the  effect 
of  this  sudden  and  complete  wnthdrawal 
of  all  the  1/.  and  21.  notes  in  circula¬ 
tion.  It  was  clear  that  there  was  no 
remedy  for  this,  unless  gold  could  at 
once  be  found  (which  nolKuly  pretend- 
cil  could  lie  tlone)  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  611  up  the  vacuum — no  remedy 
but  that  which  was  proposed  by  the 
present  measure,  namely,  to  allow  the 
Bank  of  England  to  go  on  issuing  1/. 
and  21.  notes.  At  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  a  crisis  had  not  occurred ;  but 
there  were  symptoms  which  showed 
tint  a  too  sudden  contraction  might 
produce  great  mischief,  within  the  pe¬ 
riod  at  which  sanguine  men  believed  a 
gold  circulation  might  6nd  its  way  into 
the  country. 

Mr  Tierney.-— If  he  could  lie  satis- 
6ed  that  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  be  that  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr  Canning)  had  stated, 
he  would  certainlv  ainee  to  it.  But. 


liecause  he  was  of  opinion  that  no  such 
effect  would  follow — because  he  was 
convinced  that,  in  1829,  tlie  legislature 
and  the  country  would  be  placed  in 
just  the  same  difhcultv  as  tliey  had 
now  to  contend  with,  he  felt  himself 
obliged  to  oppose  the  proposition.  If 
there  were  no  alteration  in  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  bill,  how  liappened  it  that 
the  hon.  member  (Mr  H.  Gurney), 
who  formerly  resisted  the  bill  as  highly 
dangerous  in  principle,  now  discovered 
that  his  objections  were  removed  by 
giving  the  Bank  of  England  an  unre- 
stricti'd  power  to  issue  1/.  notes  ?  He 
appealed  to  every  gentleman  at  all  con¬ 
nected  with  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
the  country,  whether  the  proposed  al¬ 
teration  did  not  materially  change  the 
aspect  of  the  measure,  as  far  as  regard¬ 
ed  paper  currency  ?  Paper  currency 
was  beginning  to  bo  at  a  premium— 
things  were  looking  up  in  the  paper 
w'orld,  in  consequence  of  this  amend¬ 
ment.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
stated,  that  there  was  a  determination, 
on  the  part  of  country  bankers,  to 
throw  impediments  in  the  w'ay  of  a  re¬ 
turn  to  gold  circulation.  The  country 
bankers,  like  good  soldiers,  appeared 
to  obey  the  word  of  their  commanders 
very  jiromptly.  When  they  found  how 
matters  were  going  on,  they  cried  out 
to  their  lenders — “  If  we  are  to  mutiny, 
we  are  quite  ready and  they  had 
acted,  it  seemed,  effectually ;  for  no 
man  could  deny  that  the  whole  of  this 
new  proceeding  was  an  admission,  that 
the  steps  taken  by  the  country  bankers 
to  stop  the  country  circulation  formed 
the  ground,  and  tlie  sole  ground,  for 
this  measure.  He  complained,  fhere- 
fore,  that  the  government  had  not  bold¬ 
ly  faceil  that  liody.  He  knew  it  was 
difficult  to  speak  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  without  appearing  to  attack  llumi. 
For  many  of  tlie  ilirectors  he  enter¬ 
tained  a  high  respect ;  but,  as  a  ImmIv, 
he  entiivly  distrusted  them  ;  for  he 
was  convinced  that  the  incautious  man- 
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nor  in  wliirli  tlicy  lia*!  proceeded  with 
tiivir  diH4-ounts  had  added  greatly  to  the 
late  Rpirit  of  speculation.  Oh,  but  then 
it  was  said,  “  See  how  handsomely  they 
came  forward  afterwar<ls  to  check  the 
mischief."  So  they  did — they  issued 
about  8,000,0004  of  paper  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  Very  true — but  had 
the  directors  no  interest  in  this  issue  ? 
What  were  the  directors  ?  All  mer> 
chants ;  and  if  others  were  in  danger, 
they  were  not  less  in  danger  them¬ 
selves.  Hence  the  secret  of  their  ex¬ 
traordinary  liberality.  Nothing  could 
be  more  preposterous  than  for  the  di¬ 
rectors  to  claim  credit  upon  this  score. 
It  was  like  a  man  claiming  a  reward 
from  the  Humane  Society  for  saving  a 
boy  from  drowning,  and  being  met  by 
tlie  declaration — “  but  it  was  you  that 
puslied  me  into  the  water.”  Ho  would 
contend,  that  in  thrcK)  years  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  the  ministers  would  be  placed 
in  tlie  same  situation  as  at  the  present 
moment ;  only  that  they  would  not 
have  tlie  opportunity  of  acting  under 
circumstances  so  favourable  as  those  of 
tlie  present  day.  It  was  impossible  to 
imagine  how  the  country  could  stand 
in  a  better  posture  for  extending  the 
metallic  currency  than  at  this  moment : 
it  was  now  impossible  to  keep  gold 
out  of  the  country,  instead  of  its  being 
a  matter  of  dexterity  how  to  bring  it 
in ;  foreign  exchanges  were  all  in  our 
favour,  and  foreign  powers  were  on  the 
most  amicable  footing.  Why,  then, 
should  the  change  be  postponed  for  so 
long  a  period?  If  he  could  satisfy 
himself  that  this  amendment  would  bo 
“  the  be  all  and  the  end  all”  of  the 
paper  system,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
three  years  a  wholesome  metallic  cir¬ 
culation  would  be  introduced,  he  would 
give  the  measure  no  farther  opjiosition. 
Rut  being  satisfied  that  this  was  not 
likely  to  be  the  case  ;  lieing  deeply  and 
conscientiously  convincc^l  that  much 
evil  would  result  from  the  measure,  he 
felt  himself  called  on  to  oppose  it. 


Mr  T.  Wilson  said,  that  many  parts 
of  the  country  were  at  this  time  in  a 
state  of  starvation,  for  the  want  of  some 
sort  of  currency.  The  amendment  was 
a  most  advantageous  one,  and  he  would 
give  it  his  support. 

Mr  Peel.— The  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr  Tierney)  assert^  that  there  was 
a  mutiny  among  the  country  bankers. 
W’hen  those  who  owed  allegiance  to 
government  were  so  unwise  as  to  assail 
It  with  mutiny,  it  was  fit  that  govern¬ 
ment  should  deal  with  them  as  they 
dcscrveil ;  but  these  persons  had  done 
nothing  but  what  the  law  allowed  ;  and 
for  iniiiisters  to  say,  “  Wo  will  take 
no  step  while  they  are  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
subordination,”  would  be  a  gross  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  principles  of  goo<l  go¬ 
vernment.  It  would  be  absurd  for  a 
government  to  say,  when  novel  dilli- 
culties  sprang  up,  “  We  will  {leixist  in 
the  course  we  have  alreatly  taken,  on 
the  right  or  on  the  left,”  without  ron- 
sidoring  which  was  the  more  ex{)edieiit 
course.  If  the  conduct  of  the  country 
banks  were  productive  of  great  local 
distress,  then  he  conceived  it  to  liu  a 
wise  measure  on  the  part  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  provide  some  moans  to  conu- 
teract  that  local  do])re8sion. 

Mr  Ellice  agreed  with  tlie  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr  Peel)  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  not,  in  tlieir  fon<lnoss  for  a 
particular  plan,  to  pursue  it  contrary  to 
the  public  interests.  Rut  tlicre  was  no 
case  made  out. 

Mr  Irving  said,  that  he  was  mucli 
more  reconciled  to  the  bill  by  the  clause 
which  was  now  to  bo  added,  than  ho 
could  have  been  without  it. 

Mr  Raring  said,  that  he  should  sup- 

fiort  the  bill  with  the  clause,  though  he 
lad  opposed  it  without  the  clause.  lu 
the  principle  of  the  measure  he  coin- 
ciderl.  No  gentleman  conhl  lie  more 
fully  convinced  than  ho  wras,  that  the 
circulation  of  1/.  and  21.  notes  was  a 
perfect  nuisance — that  with  such  a  cir¬ 
culation  there  could  be  no  return  to  a 
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netallic  currency.  But  his  doubt  on 
the  original  measure  was,  that  they 
i^ould  not  come  at  their  purpose  by  a 
direct  course  “  as  the  crow  flies.” 

Sir  John  Newport  and  Lord  Folke¬ 
stone  opposed  the  amendment. 

Mr  Brougham  could  not  rote  for  the 
clause  consistently  with  the  principles 
which  be  bad  supported. 

Mr  Hume  said,  with  reference  to 
the  measure  under  consideration,  it 
bad  been  obserred  that  there  appeared 
to  be  at  present  a  great  disposition  to 
withdraw  country  notes  from  circula¬ 
tion  :  but  if  they  were  withdrawn,  how 
was  the  vacuum  to  be  supplied  ?  For 
himself  he  never  desired  to  see  any 
more  one-pound  notes  in  circulation 
after  the  prohibition  by  which  notes 
were  forbidden  to  be  stamped  should 
take  effect ;  but  they  were  bound  not 
to  be  unprepared  for  an  emergency ; 
and  who  could  tell  but  there  might  be 
at  no  very  remote  period  an  occasion 
to  call  for  that  aid  which  it  was  the 
duty  of  government  to  keep  in  reserve? 
— He  agreed  with  the  learned  gent, 
that  the  Bank  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  establish  the  branch  banks  unless 
upon  the  principle  of  making  payments 
in  gold.  The  country  bank  notes  of 
one  pound  were  payable  in  gold  on  de¬ 
mand  ;  but  all  such  notes  of  above  one 
pound  in  value,  were  not  payable  on 
demand  in  the  country,  but  only  pay¬ 
able  on  demand  in  London.  (No, 
no,  from  the  Opposition.)  At  least 
this  statement  had  been  made  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Staffordshire  ; 
and. if  it  were  the  case,  to  what  a  state 
might  not  .the  country  be  reduce<l  ? 
Suppose  that  all  If.  notes  were  with¬ 
drawn  from  circulation,  country  bankers 
might  refuse  to  pay  their  5/.  notes. 
Therefore,  it  became  doubly  necessary 
for  the  government  to  provide  against 
this  danger,  by  having  a  substitute  at 
hand,  by  which  it  coidd  be  averted.— 
The  Bank  only  seconded  the  wishes  of 
the  government  to  have  a  power  witbig 


its  reach  of  providing  against  pressure 
and  calamity,  if  such  should  unfortu¬ 
nately  visit  us  again.  > 

The  committee  then  divided: — 

For  the  amendment,  187. — Agunst 
it,  24. — Majority,  163. 

(The  announcement  of  this  majority 
was  loudly  cheered  in  the  committee.) 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer 
asked  whether  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr 
Maberiy)  meant  to  press  a  division 
upon  some  of  the  points  that  be  had  al¬ 
luded  to  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening? 

Mr  Maberiy  replied,  that  undoubt^- 
ly  he  would  press  for  a  monthly  return 
of  the  Bank  issues  so  long  as  they  were 
empowered  to  make  them.  With  re¬ 
ference  to  the  rate  of  the  exchanges,  and 
the  accounts  of  imports  and  exports 
from  the  Treasury,  a  longer  time  might 
be  allowed — say  three  months, — ^from 
the  greater  difficulty  of  making  up  such 
returns ;  but  the  Bank  ought  to  be 
ready  with  monthly  statements  of  its 
own  issues. 

Mr  Brogden  then  brought  up  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  bill,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  printed,  and  taken  into  further  con- 
sideratitm  on  Thursday  next. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  23d 
February,  Mr  T.  Wilson  presented  a 
petition  from  the  merchants,  traders, 
and  others  connected  with  the  commerce 
of  London,  for  relief.  After  stating 
the  pain  he  felt  in  opposing  those  mi¬ 
nisters,  who,  however  much  he  might 
disapprove  of  the  course  they  were  now 
pursuing  as  to  the  state  of  the  country, 
were  no  doubt  acting  honourably,  open¬ 
ly,  and  manfully,  in  the  discharge  of 
what  they  considered  to  be  their  duty, 
he'said,  that  it  would  not  be  denied  that 
at  this  moment  the  great  pressure  of 
commercial  embarrassments  was  felt, 
not  alone  in  London,  but  throughout 
the  mercantile  world.  In  this  state  of 
difficulty,  application  was  made  to  go¬ 
vernment  for  an  issue  of  Exche<]uei‘ 
bills,  as  loans  to  the  commercial  world. 
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To  tiiis  application  ministers  gave  a 
decided  negative.  For  his  own  part, 

I  as  a  practical  man,  he  would  say,  that 
as  such  a  measure  had  been  found  ef* 
fectual  in  former  emergencies,  he 

(thought  it  should  be  resort^  to  in  the 
present.  Ministers,  however,  resisted 
the  application,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  bo  inexpedient,  as  establishing 
a  bad  precedent.  The  hon.  member 
f  proceeded  at  great  length,  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  eloquence,  to  advocate  the 
claims  of  the  petitioners,  and  conclu¬ 
ded  by  stating  his  intention,  on  Tuesday 
next,  to  move  for  a  select  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  present  distress  of 
the  commercial  world. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.— 
When  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  other 
evening,  asked,  whether  it  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  government  to  submit  any 
proposition  to  Parliament,  after  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  two  former  occasions,  he  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  felt  it 
I  bis  duty  at  once,  distinctly  and  une¬ 
quivocally,  to  state,  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  government,  it  would  be  highly  dan¬ 
gerous,  if  not  fatal  to  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  country,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  interfere.  He  knew  that  he 
was  rendering  himself  liable  to  be 
taunted  with  departing  from  the  ex¬ 
ample  which  had  been  set  him  on  a  si¬ 
milar  exigency  by  a  great  man,  and 
one  of  whose  general  line  of  policy  he 
most  cordially  approved.  But  he  much 
lamented  that  that  example  had  ever 
been  set— the  first  step  should  have 
j  been  avoided.  It  appeal  to  him,  that 
'  the  attending  to  the  application  would 
be  holding  out  a  bonus  to  extravagant 
speculators. 

The  petition  was  supported  by  Mr 
A.  Baring,  Mr  John  Smith,  Mr  Holme 
Sumner,  and  others,  and  opposed  by 
Mr  Canning.  > 

Mr  Pearse  said,  that  he  wished  to 
explain  the  grounds  on  which  the  Bank 
conceived  that  they  would  nut  be  jus-i 
tified  in  interfering  with  the  present 
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distresses.  The  Bank  directors  thought 
that  a  much  better  course  might  be  ' 
pursued,  and  had  been  advised,  which  1 

would  be  free  from  all  the  objections  j 

to  which  the  former  was  expo^,  and 
which  seemed  so  calculated  to  meet 
the  evil,  that  they  were  persuadeil  tlie 
wisest  plan  would  be,  that  an  advance  '  i 

should  be  made  by  the  ministera.  No  j 

issue  from  the  Bank,  to  whatever 
amount,  would  have  the  effect  that  this 
measure  would  immediately  occasion  ; 
because  it  would  restore  that  public, 
confidence  which,  although  it  had  ori¬ 
ginated  with  the  actual  distress,  had 
made  distress  infinitely  more  dangerous 
and  universal.  The  Bank  certainly  ;• 

possessed  the  power  of  lending  money 
upon  the  deposit  of  goods ;  but  that  ' 

was  a  permissive  power,  and  the  few 
occasions  upon  which  it  had  l)een  ex- 
ercised,  showed  tliat  it  was  not  intend-  j 

ed  nor  calculated  for  being  frequently 
resorted  to.  He  could  not  imagine  any 
objection  to  the  advance  of  Exchequer 
bills  by  the  government ;  and  this  was  ^ 

the  opinion  of  all  the  persons  (the  Bank  ' ' 

directors)  with  whom  he  had  the  lio- 
nour  to  act.  He  would  undertake  to 
say,  if  it  were  merely  made  known  to-  1 

morrow,  without  even  the  issuing  of  a  j 

single  pound,  that  such  a  measure 
would  adopted  by  government,  the  j<! 

efiect  would  1^  to  restore  confidence.  jl 

Mr  Calcraft  gave  notice,  with  regard 
to  the  promissory-note  bill,  that  ho  ]' 

should  propose  that  the  country  banks  •  . 
should  have  tlie  same  privilege  of  stamp-  ^ 

ing  their  small  notes  until  the  10th  of 
October,  as  that  granted  to  tlie  Bank  f 

of  England.  | 

The  Speaker  having  left  the  chair,  |  ; 

the  House  went  into  a  committee  on 
the  bill,  whereupon  some  verbal  alter¬ 
ations  were  suggrated..  , 

On  the  clause  being  read,  which  di-  , 

rected  that  the  Bank  should  make  re¬ 
turns  every  month  to  the  Treasury,  of  j; 

the  amount  of  its  small  notes  in  circu-  < 

lation,  since  the  preceding  luontli, 
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Mr  Maberly  said,  he  thought  it 
important  that  the  country  should 
know,  not  only  the  amount  of  the  small 
notes,  but  also  the  whole  amount  of  all 
the  issues  of  the  Bank  since  the  piece* 
ding  month.  He  would  therefore  move, 
that  to  the  words  of  the  clause  there  be 
added— “  and  also  an  account  of  the 
amount  of  all  notes  in  circulation  since 
the  last  day  of  the  preceding  month.” 

Mr  Huskisson  obeerved,  that  the 
House  might  as  well  call  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  all  the  other  proceedings  of 
the  Bank,  as  for  the  account  proposed. 
He  therefore  objected  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

After  some  further  conversation, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
consented  to  adjourn  the  discussion, 
whereupon. 

The  Chairman  reported  progress,  and 
asked  leave  to  sit  agmn  on  Monday. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Feb.  27, 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  day  for  bringing  up  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  on  the  Bank 
Charter  Bill. 

I^on  its  being  read, 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved  the 
introducrion  of  his  clause  respecting 
the  discretionary  power  to  bo  vested  in 
the  branch  banks. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  moved, 
that  a  proviso  be  added  to  the  clause, 
compelling  the  Bank  of  England  to  pay 
its  notes  in  coin  in  any  part  of  the 
country  in  which  it  had  been  issued 
through  the  medium  of  its  branch  banks. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  agreed  that 
this  proviso  was  one  of  some  difllicnlty, 
but  still  he  thought  it  was  founded  on 
good  principles. 

^  The  clause,  together  with  the  pro¬ 
viso,  liaving  been  adopted,  the  report 
was  agreed  to. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same 
day,  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 


Honae  resolving  itself  into  a  committee 
on  the  promisaory  notes  bill, 

Mr  Hume  sakl,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr  Huskisson)  and  the 
supporters  of  this  bill,  were  guihy  of 
retracting  the  principle  so  ably  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  the  bullion-committee, 
that  the  best  system  of  currency  was  a 
paper  one,  convertible  at  pleasure  into 
gold.  He  must  protest  agmnst  any  bank 
notes  of  any  kind  being  driven  from  cir¬ 
culation,  because  they  must  be  replaced 
by  a  much  more  expensive  currency, 
which  would  have  to  be  purchased  by 
substantial  capital,  and  must,  conse¬ 
quently,  withdraw  so  much  of  it  from 
being  applied  in  advancing  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  the  country.  It 
had  been  recommended  in  his  Majesty’s 
Speech  that  the  banking  system  should 
be  placed  on  a  sure  basis.  Bank  notes 
might  be  suffered  to  remain  in  circula¬ 
tion  without  any  evil  consequences,  if 
the  issuers  were  required  to  lodge  de¬ 
posits,  and  there  would  be  no  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  effecting  this.  Another  pro¬ 
vision,  which  he  wished  to  have  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  bill  was,  that  all  notes 
should  be  payable  on  demand  at  the 
place  where  they  were  issued.  He 
also  wished  that  both  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  all  other  banks  should  be  re¬ 
quired,  on  the  15th  of  every  month,  to 
publish  an  account  of  the  amount  of  their 
notes  in  circulation. — He  expected  that 
he  should  be  told  that  his  plan  was  a 
mere  theory,  which  never  could  be  re¬ 
duced  to  practice ;  but  he  would  re¬ 
mind  the  House,  that  during  the  last 
year  there  had  been  an  increase  of 
2,000,00011  in  the  paper  circulation  of 
Ireland,  and  still  tliat  country  had  not 
met  with  similar  disasters  in  its  banking 
establishments  as  had  befallen  this  king¬ 
dom.  Scotland  had  also  escaped ;  in¬ 
deed,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  any 
loss  could  arise  from  thechartereil  banks 
there.  America  also  afforded  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  good  effects  of  adopting 
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the  system  of  banking  he  had  proposed. 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  there  were 
35  chartered  banks,  and  no  private 
bankers  whatsoever.  It  was  invariably 
restored,  that  all  the  capital  should  be 
paid  up  before  they  were  allowed  to  is¬ 
sue  a  single  note ;  they  were  all  requi¬ 
red  to  furnish  an  annual  account  of  their 
issues,  and  indeed  of  all  th'eir  transac¬ 
tions,  to  the  government ;  and  if  there 
appeared  the  least  suspicion  as  to  the 
solvency  of  any  of  tliem,  a  commission 
was  immediately  appointed  to  examine 
into  and  report  on  the  matter.  Such 
were  the  good  effects  of  this  system, 
that  since  the  year  1816,  only  one 
failure  had  taken  place  amongst  these 
chartered  banks,  and  that  arose  from  its 
being  connected  with  a  private  bank 
in  another  province.  In  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  there  were  both 
chartereil  and  private  banks  ;  with  the 
chartered  banks  the  non-payment  on 
demand  ipso  facto  amounted  to  a  forfei¬ 
ture  of  their  charters  ;  and  it  certainly 
was  worthy  of  remark,  that  whilst  al¬ 
most  all  tlie  private  banks  were  obliged 
to  suspend  their  payments  on  account 
of  the  great  depression  which  took  place 
during  the  war,  every  one  of  the  char¬ 
tered  banks  continued  to  pay  in  specie 
all  the  time ;  and  whilst  other  paper  cir¬ 
culation  was  depressed  from  15  to  25 
per  cent,  the  paper  issues  of  the  char¬ 
tered  banks  were  not  depressed  a  far¬ 
thing.  The  hon.  member  concluded  by 
moving  that  “  it  be  an  instruction  to 
the  committee  on  the  bill  to  provide 
for  requiring  from  banks  and  banking 
establishments  deposits  (to  be  lo<lged 
in  the  Exchequer  or  other  proper  office) 
equal  in  amount  to  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
missory  notes  payable  on  demand,  is¬ 
sued  by  them  respectively.” 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  that  this  bill  was  of  a  mere  tem¬ 
porary  nature,  and  it  would  be  a  very, 
inconvenient,  nut  to  say  a  very  clumsy, 
mode  of  proceeding,  to  introduce  into 
it  measures  of  a  permanent  nature,  and 


of  such  great  moment  in  themselves  as 
those  suggestcfl  by  the  hon.  member. 

After  some  remarks  by  otlier  mem¬ 
bers,  the  House  divided  on  Mr  Hume’s 
motion,  when  the  numbers  appeared, 

.  For  the  motion,  9— .Against  it,  120, 
Majority  111. 

The  House  then  went  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  bill. 

Mr  Brogden  read  the  danse  enacting  « 
that  the  Bank  of  England  should  every 
month  make  a  return  of  all  its  1/1  and 
2/.  notes  in  circulation  since  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month,  and  the  amendment 
moved  by  Mr  Maberly  on  Friday  last, 

and  also  an  account  of  the  amount  of 
aU  the  notes  in  circulation  since  the 
last  day  of  the  preceding  month.”  On 
the  motion  for  the  amendment  being 
put, 

Mr  Maberly  repeated  the  aignments 
which  he  had  advance<l  on  Monday. 

The  amendment,  after  a  brief  dis¬ 
cussion,  was  negatived. 

On  a  succeeding  clause  being  put, 

Mr  Hume  observed,  that  in  prece¬ 
ding  acts,  a  clause  had  been  introdu¬ 
ced,  which  provided,  that  if  any  bank¬ 
er  should  refuse  to  pay  gold  for  his 
notes  on  demand  within  a  limited  pe¬ 
riod,  either  three  or  seven  days,  a  dis¬ 
tress  should  be  levied  upon  his  pro- 

n.  This  clause  had  been  omitted 
e  last  act.  He  would  therefore 
propose  an  amendment,  restoring  the 
summary  process. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
observed,  that  the  purport  of  this  bill 
was  to  replace  the  currency  in  the 
state  it  was  in  prior  to  the  Bank  Re¬ 
striction  act,  at  which  period  no  clause 
like  this  existed.  He  thought  the  pro¬ 
posal  liable  to  serious  objection,  and 
,tliat  it  was  almost  impossible  for  coun¬ 
try  bankers  to  carry  on  business  if  it 
were  adopted. 

After  much  desultory  conversation, 
the  House  divided,  when  the  numhers 
were — For  the  clause,  19 — Against  it, 
163 — Majority,  144. 
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.  Mr  Hume  proposed  a  clause  that,  in 
future,  all  promissory  notes  of  51.  and, 
upwards  should  be  made  payable  at 
the  places  where  they  were  issued. 

,  Mr  Huskisson  said,  that  he  intend- 
e<i  to  move  a  clause,  that  it  should  not 
be  lawful  to  issue  any.  note  under  204 
unless  payable  at  the  place  where  it 
was  issued — not  restraining  the  banker 
from  also  making  it  payable  at  any 
other  place  which  be  might  judge  conr 
venient. 

'  After  much  conversation,  the  clause 
proposed  by  Mr  Huskisson  was  read. 
It  set  forth,  that,  after  the  5th  Feb. 
1829,  every  promissory  note,  for  any 
sum  under  20/.  issued  by  any  banker, 
should  be  made  payable  at  the  bank, 
or  place  from  which  the  sapie  was  is¬ 
sued  ;  and  also  at  such  other  place 
or  places  as  might  be  mentioned  in 
such  promissory  note.  The  clause  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  Monck  moved  a  clause,  provi¬ 
ding  that  the  holders  of  1/L  notes  should, 
in  the  event  of  a  banker’s  failure,  have 
priority  in  proving  their  debts  before 
all  other  creditors;  and  that  they  should 
be  paid  20«.  in  the  pound,  before  other 
creditors  received  anything. 

.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer 
could  not  conceive  aqy  principle  which 
could  bear  out  the  hon.  member  (Mr 
Moock)  in  wishing  to  give  a  preference 
to  one  set  of  creditors  over  another. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr  Monck, 
the  clause  was  withdrawn. 

The  House  then  resumed. 

On  Tuesday,  Feb.  28,  Mr  T.  Wil¬ 
son  said,  that  before  he  proceeded  with 
tlie  motion  of  which  be  had  given  no¬ 
tice,  be  should  wish  to  know  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whether 
soosetbing  had  not  occurred  in  the 
course  of  tlie  day  which  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  make  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  House  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.— 
In  answer  to  the  appeal  which  had 


been  made  to  him  by  the  honourable 
member,  he  had  to  state  that  a  com¬ 
munication  had  passed  between  the 
government  and  the  Bank  of  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far 
that  body  was  disposed  to  give  relief 
to  the  cx>untry  under  the  circumstances 
of  depression  now  existing  in  so  many . 
branches  of  its  trade,  commerce,  and 
manufactures,  by  advancing  money  on 
the  security  of  goods.  In  answer  to 
that  communication,  the  Bank  bad  sta¬ 
ted,  that  they  would  acquiesce  in  the 
proposition :  and  he  had  now  only  to 
add,  that  the  Bank  had  at  present  un¬ 
der  its  consideration,  the  best  means  of 
giving  effect  to  that  intention,  which  it 
had  adopted  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public. 

Mr  Wilson  understood  that  the  com¬ 
munications  between  the  government 
and  the  Bank  related  to  an  advance  of 
3,000,000/.  of  money  by  the  latter ; 
and  that  there  was  no  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  the  Bank  to  advance  that 
sum,  it  being  stipulated  that  ministers 
should  save  the  Bank  harmless,  and 
should  give  it  every  facility  till  October 
next,  for  the  issue  of  its  notes.  The 
arrangement  conferred  infinite  honour 
upon  the  Bank,  though  he  did  not  think 
that  it  conferred  much  upon  the  go¬ 
vernment.  So  convinced  was  he  that 
the  advance  of  3,000,000/.  would  be 
sufficient  to  restore  the  confidence  of 
the  country,  that  be  was  not  inclined 
to  be  fastidious  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  made,  though  he  still  adhered  to 
his  former  opinion,  that  the  proposed 
mode  of  advancing  it  through  the  Bank 
was  not  the  most  expedient.  He  felt 
that  the  Bank  had  nobly  discharged  its 
duty  to  the  country ;  and  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  press  hardly  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment,  be  should  now  ask  leave  to  with¬ 
draw  the  motion  of  which  he  liad  given 
notice.  ,  , 

The  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  that  the  intention  of  the  Bank 
was  to  carry  its  advances  to  a  sum  nut 
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exceeding  3,000,000/.— not,  of  course, 
binding  itself  to  go  to  that  precise  ex< 
tent,  but  fixing  Uiat  as  the  utnoost  limit 
to  which  it  would  be  justified  in  ad> 
vancing  its  funds.  It  bad  been  stated 
to  the  Bank  bv  the  government,  that, 
in  return  for  the  advance  which  it  had 
undertaken  to  make  to  the  distressed 
merchants,  the  government  would,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  session,  pro> 
pose  to  parliament  a  measure  for  the 
paying  off  immediately  a  portion  of  the 
advances  which  the  Bank  had  made  to 
government.  He  had  further  to  add, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  right 
honourable  friend  (Mr  Huskisson,)  to 
propose  to  parliament  to  accelerate  the 
period  within  which  the  new  law  of 
merchant  and  factor  was  to  be  carried 
into  execution,  with  a  view  of  facilita* 
ting  the  objects  which  the  House  had 
in  contempWon  when  it  passed  that 
measure. 

Mr  Pearse. — He  was  sanguine  that 
not  so  much  money  would  be  wanted 
as  the  Bank  had  agreed  to  advance; 
and  that  confidence  would  be  restored 
by  the  knowledge  that  something  was 
going  to  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the 
commercial  interests. 

Mr  Tierney. — On  a  former  evening 
he  had  pressed  upon  the  right  hon. 
gentlemen  the  necessity  of  relieving 
the  existing  distress  by  an  issue  of 
Exchequer-bills.  Such  a  step  would, 
in  his  opinion,  have  been  the  most  be¬ 
neficial  that  could  have  been  taken; 
but  instead  of  adopting  it,  the  right 
hon.  gentlemen  had  brought  forward 
anotlier  measure,  which,  though  it  was 
calculated  to  effect  some  good,  was  not 
calculated  to  effect  that  general  good 
upon  whicli  everything  at  present  de¬ 
pended,— namely,  the  restoration  of 
public  confidence.  The  present  mear 
sure  was  a  mere  shift  to  do  something, 
and  nothing.  The  Bank,  ho  admitted,’ 
had  behaved  kindly  to  the  country,  by 
putting  itself  into  the  gap,  when  no¬ 
body  clso  would  veutuix)  upon  such  a 


leap.  He  could  have  wished  not  to 
have  had  occasion  to  oppose  the  mi¬ 
nisters  on  the  question  of  the  currency, 
because  he  agreed  with  them  in  their 
leading  principles ;  but  he  felt  that  he 
should  disgrace  himself  for  ever  if  lie 
gave  the  slightest  countenance  to  the 
scheme  which  they  now  patroaiaed  as 
a  part  of  it.  ' 

Sir  F.  Bunlett  conceived  that  it 
made  very  little  difference  to  the  mer¬ 
cantile  world  whether  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  afforded  to  it  came  from  the  go¬ 
vernment  or  the  Bank,  provided  that  it 
was  effectual.  He  could  see  im  other 
reason  upon  earth  for  giving  the  accom¬ 
modation  in  an  indirect  way  by  the 
cumbersome  machinery  of  the  Bank, 
instead  of  giving  it  in  a  direct  way  by  the 
administration,  than  the  declaration  of 
the  noble  lord  at  the  bead  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to 
consent  to  an  issue  of  Exchequer-bills 
through  commissioners.  For  his  own 
part,  he  dissented  entirely  from  all  the 
measures  which  the  House  had  hitlierto 
adopted.  He  would  not  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  them  all  at  present ;  but 
he  could  not  agree  with  any  man  on 
either  side  of  the  bouse  in  believing 
that  it  was  either  necessary,  expedient, 
or  possible,  to  return  with  baste  to  a 
metallic  currency.  It  was  not  possible 
to  pay  in  cash,  and  support  the  mon¬ 
strous  establishments  of  the  country. 

■  After  a  few  words  from  Mr  Brough¬ 
am,  who  concurred  in  what  had  fallen 
from  Mr  Tierney,  and  in  much  that 
had  fallen  from  Sir  F.  Burdett, 

Mr  Canning  said,  that  when  the  fit 
oppoitnnity  should  occur,  he  would 
undertake  to  show,  in  the  first  place,' 
tliat  this  measure  was  not  the  same  as 
an  issue  of  Exchequer-bills,  and  Uiat 
many  of  the  objections  which  applied 
to  such  an  issue  did  not  apply  to  it ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  that  tlie  re¬ 
luctance  of  government  to  issue  Ex- 
cliequcr-bills  was  not  founded  upon 
any  idle  respect  to  Uie  words  of  a  noble 
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lord,  but  upon  a  candid  and  anxious 
investigation  of  all  the  objections  to 
which  it  was  liable,  and  u|>on  a  sincere 
conviction  that  it  was  not  their  duty 
to  consent  to  such  a  proposal. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  withdraw 
the  motion. 

Mr  Ellice,  referring  to  the  acts  of 
Parliament  under  which  the  issne  of 
Exchequer-bills  by  the  commissioners 
of  public  works  was  made,  said,  that 
reports  under  these  acts  from  time  to 
time  found  their  way  to  the  table  of 
the  House ;  but  no  general  return  had 
been  made.  The  commissioners  had 
advanced  money,  not  only  on  account 
of  public  works,  but  fur  many  other 
purposes  connected  with  the  trading 
interests  to  a  certain  extent.  They 
liad  made  advances  to  the  owners  of 
coals,  and  proprietors  of  mines,  to  per¬ 
sons  enga^^  in  fisheries;  and  upon 
one  occasion  they  had  made  a  large  ad¬ 
vance  to  a  banking  concern  in  the 
north,  upon  the  ground  tliat  it  was 
deeply  connected  with  the  coal  trade. 
These  fiicts,  together  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  a  large  sum,  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  commissioners,  remained 
at  present  undisposed  of,  had  induced 
him  to  think  that  the  surplus  might  be 
applied  to  the  relief  of  the  manufactu¬ 
ring  classes,  with  as  great  success  as 
had  attended  the  advances  to  the  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  the  coal  trade.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  government  had  found  a 
means  of  throwing  upon  the  Bank  the 
task  of  supplying  money  for  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  country.  He  should  con¬ 
clude  by  moving,  that  there  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  tile  House  “  an  account  in  detail  of 
all  advances  of  money  and  Exchequer- 
bills  for  public  works  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  poor,  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  under  the  acts  57  Geo.  III. 
r.  34  and  124,  and  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  86  ; 
specifying  the  puqiose  and  time  for 
which  each  loan  was  granted,  the  par¬ 
ties  to  whom  granted,  the  nature  of  the 


security,  rate  of  interest,  any  repay, 
ments  hitlierto  made,  and  tlie  amount 
now  due  and  ontstanding,  and*  when 
payable ;  also  of  Excheqiu'r-bills  undis- 
poseil  of  and  still  a])plicable  under  the 
provisions  of  the  said  acts.” 

Mr  Tierney, — When  I  came  down  to 
the  house  this  evening,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  present  at  the  discussion  which 
was  anticipated  upon  the  motion  of  the 
honourable  member  (Mr  T.  Wilson,)  I 
certainly  expected  to  have  heard  some 
reason  assigned  for  the  rejection  of  that 
method  of  alleviating  our  commercial 
difficulties,  which  had  been  presscil 
upon  the  attention  of  goveniment,  and 
which  was  so  fully  justified  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  precedent  of  1793.  The 
question  is  simply,  whether  there  is  at 
the  present  moment  such  an  alarming 
crisis  of  embarrassment  and  want  of 
confidence,  as  would  justify  a  departure 
from  all  general  principles,  an<l  war. 
rant  such  an  extraordinary  application 
of  the  power  of  the  government  of  the 
country  as  had  proved  so  lieneficial  in 
tlic  period  of  1 793  ?  I  have  been  told 
by  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  (the  Se¬ 
cretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  that  the 
distress  of  that  period  grew  out  of  the 
acts  of  the  government ;  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  the  distress  of  the  present  perioil 
was  in  no  way  to  be  compared  to  1793, 
either  as  regarding  the  act  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  or  the  situation  of  individuals. 
But,  sir,  when  gentlemen  talk  of  the 
acts  of  the  government  producing  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances,  I  ask  what  was  there 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  created 
by  the  government  then,  more  than  in 
those  which  have  been  created  by  tlio 
government  now?  It  is  the  fashion, 
sir,  both  in  this  house  and  out  of  it,  to 
talk  of  the  extravagant  speculations  and 
delusive  enterprises  and  egregious  fol¬ 
lies,  which  have  reduced  our  mercantile 
classes  to  their  present  situation.  Who 
are  those  who  have  led  our  merchants 
and  the  country  into  these  follies? 
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Wliy,  tlio  ministers.  Did  not  they  tell 
ns,  in  Kjjeeches  from  the  Throne,  and  in 
sjteerhes  to  this  House,  that  our  strength 
and  our  resources  had  become  equal 
to  any  enterprise  ?  Did  not  they  assure 
us  that  our  prosperity  was  of  a  nature 
so  permanent  as  to  be  safe  from  the 
effect  of  any  contingency,  of  any  jlis- 
aster?  Was  it  not  the  right  hon. 
gentlemen, — in  conjunction  with  the 
Bank  of  England — who  gave  rise  to 
this  opinion,  that  our  power  and  our 
resources  would  be  perpetual — and  have 
tliey  not,  by  the  whole  of  their  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  last  two  years,  acted  up 
to  the  very  utmost  extent  of  that  opi¬ 
nion  ?  Yet  in  how  short  a  periorl 
have  we  run  our  race  of  prosperity ! 
And  were  those  who  trusted  to  these 
professions  of  the  government  to  be 
told,  that  because  they  have  believed 
them,  therefore  the  government  won’t 
assist  them  ?  Did  not  government  lead 
die  way  in  that  race  of  profligacy  and 
folly  which  has  brought  us  to  our  pre¬ 
sent  condition  ?  Look  but  at  the  state 
of  the  holders  of  the  4  per  cents — are 
they  not  depriverl  of  the  eighth  of  their 
income  for  ever,  by  this  very  excess  of 
confidence  in  the  government  ?  And 
then  let  us  go  farther,  and  look  at  the 
holder  of  the  new  stock,  which  he  pos¬ 
sesses  in  place  of  what  he  held  before. 
What  is  his  situation  ?  Why,  he  has 
lost  still  further  14  per  cent  upon  even 
that  reduction  in  the  space  of  nine 
months  ;  and  what  imprudence  has  ho 
lieen  guilty  of?  To  be  sure,  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  risk  was  their  own  ;  that 
they  knew  the  hazard ;  that  they  had 
notice  of  being  paid  off,  and  might  have 
taken  advantage  of  such  a  permission. 
Undoubtedly  that  was  true  ;  but  who 
was  it  proiluced  the  artificial  rise  in  the 
funds,  which  gave  the  power  to  effect 
these  changes  ?  Was  it  not,  I  ask,  sole¬ 
ly  the  effect  of  the  operations  carrietl 
on  in  the  stock  market  lietween  the 
government  and  the  Bank.  I  ask,  what 
was  the  fate  of  those  who  held  as  trus¬ 


tees  under  settlements,  as  exeentors  or 
agents  for  tlie  Iienefit  of  children  or 
minors  ?  They  could  not,  if  they  were 
ever  so  desirous,  have  adopted  tlie 
course  pointed  out  to  them,  and  they 
have  therefore  been  sufferers  to  the 
extent  I  have  mentioned,  Iieyond  all 
|)ossibility  of  redress.  If  ever  the  com¬ 
mercial  interests  had  fair  claims  upon 
the  protection  and  support  of  govern¬ 
ment,  I  contend,  sir,  it  is  at  the  present 
moment,  when  they  have  been  reduced 
by  the  acts  of  that  government  to  that 
very  state  from  which  tliey  seek  relief. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman,  however, 
says,  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  relief, 
because  they  might  have  foreseen  what 
would  happen.  Did  he  foresee  it  ?  If 
he  did,  then  the  measures  he  adopted 
were  the  most  culpable  w'hich  have, 
ever  been  attempted  or  executed  by 
any  men  since  the  commencement  of 
our  history,  and  they  were  entitled  to 
relief  as  an  expiation  for  the  errors  of 
government.  There  never  w’as  an  oc¬ 
casion  when  such  a  relief  held  out  a 
better  prospect  of  benefit  to  those  who 
think  their  situation  imperatively  re¬ 
quires  it.  For  I  repeat  what  1  sud 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  our  situation  to  create  dis¬ 
may,  even  at  present, — ^nothing  to  ex¬ 
cite  any  alarm  as  to  the  future.  Wo 
are  in  a  condition  of  extensive  pressure, 
of  considerable  embarrassment,  of  a  ter¬ 
rific  panic — but  not  of  permanent  diffi¬ 
culty.  And  what  has  created  that  pa¬ 
nic?  I  say  that' it  is  confidence,  and 
nothing  but  confidence,  that  we  want. 
No  man  views  his  neighbour  at  present 
except  with  distrust;  hut  let  govern¬ 
ment  interfere — let  them  show  that  they 
listen  to  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  to  them — that  they  are  de¬ 
sirous  to  restore  what  they  have  as¬ 
sisted  to  destroy,  and  confidence  will 
restore  itself.  W’hat,  however,  does 
the  government  say  ? — “  Oh,  your  dis¬ 
tress  is  your  own  work — we  cannot 
interfere;  it  would  he  establishing  an 
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unwise  prinripio,  and  lead  to  futnre  ap¬ 
plications  of  tbe  same  description  :  but 
we  will  tell  you  wbat  you  can  do;  there 
is  a  gentleman  lives  not  far  from  bence 
—we  know  be  can  accommodate  you, 
and  we  will  give  you  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction,  wbicb  we  have  no  doubt  will 
procure  you  a  favourable  reception.” 
Ilut  wlut  says  tbe  gentleman  to  whom 
tbe  letter  is  directe<l  ? — “  Ob,  sir,  it  is 
quite  a  mistake ;  really  there  is  a  great 
error  on  tbe  part  of  your  friends.  We 
don’t  deal  in  such  commodities.  We 
never  advance  money  on  ple<lges.  You 
must  apply  to  your  friends — they  can 
assist  you  themselves.”  The  unhappy 
loan-seeker  returns  with  this  answer  to 
bis  former  friends,  the  government. 
“  Ob,”  say  they,  “  indeed  our  friends 
,the  Bank  of  England,  to  whom  we  re- 
ferreil  you,  are  very  much  mistaken. 
We  have  just  been  reading  iheir  char¬ 
ter— they  are  all  wrong  in  this  matter. 
They  have  the  power,  and  they  are  ex¬ 
actly  the  men  to  suit  you.  As  to  what 
they  say  of  us,  we  beg  to  tell  you  it  is 
quite  out  of  our  line."  And  thus  they 
have  bandied  about  th6  unfortunate 
sufferers  from  one  to  the  other,  instead 
of  coming  promptly  forward  with  that 
relief  which  becomes  hourly  more  ne¬ 
cessary.’  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr  Canning)  says  the  government 
are  a  very  improper  body  to  grant  the 
aid  required.  The  Bank  directors,  on 
the  contrary,  maintain  they  are  the 
only  proper  persons,  and  assert  that  the 
Bank  may  have,  by  their  charter,  a 
permissive,  but  certainly  not  an  impe¬ 
rative  power;  and  during  tbe  whole 
course  of  my  experience,  I  have  cer¬ 
tainly  never  known  any  such  practice 
adopted  by  tbe  Bank  of  England. 
.The  right  honourable  Secretary  re¬ 
torted  upon  me  in  a  manner  which  I  can¬ 
not  but  acknowledge  convincing,  as  far 
as  argument  went,  proving  from  their 
charter  that  tliey  had  precisely  the  same 
power  with  respect  to  advances  upon 


mercliandizeasupon  gold, silver,  or  bills. 
Tlie  Bank  directors  have  contended 
that  the  assistance  rendered  by' them 
will  be  much  less  effective  than  that 
which  could  be  bestowed  by  govern¬ 
ment.  In  that  I  fully  agree.  By  what 
means  are  the  Bank-issues  upon  goods 
to  reach  all  parts  of  the  country  ? 
What  security  have  they  against  de¬ 
ception  ?  The  Bank  could  do  nothing 
of  that  kind ;  all  their  power  was  the 
mfre  issuing  of  money  to  those  who 
m^ght  apply  for  it  under  tbe  pretence 
of  possessing  certain  commodities  not 
at  this  moment  saleable;  but  would 
that  alone  restore  that  con6dence,  the 
want  of  which  was  the  source  of  the 
present  misery  ?  1  have  experience  for 
saying  it  will  not.  It  has  been  tried 
already ;  the  government  have  embark¬ 
ed  a  sum  in  that  adventure,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  a  total  loss.  They  have 
issued  two  millions  of  Exchequer-bills, 
not  one  sixpence  of  which  has  found 
its  way  into  the  pockets  of  tliose  who 
really  suffer,  or  promoted  the  sale  of 
one  farthing’s  worth  of  goods.  Could 
any  further  advances  produce  any  bet¬ 
ter  effects  in  that  w'ay  ?  An  ignorant 
man  upon  such  subjects,  like  myself, 
possessing  very  limited  means  of  judg¬ 
ing,  but  looking'  to  the  effect  of  expe¬ 
rience,  would  say  decidedly,  that  they 
could  not.  But  we  have  been  told, 
that  the  directors  were  not  witliout  a 
hope,  that  tbe  intelligent  and  hon.  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  country,  would  form 
themselves  into  commissioners,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  investigating  the  claims  of  the 
petitioners.  Is  that,  too,  in  tbe  charter 
of  the  Bank  ?  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
who  these  commissioners  are  to  be :  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  their  names,  and 
be  able  to  ascertain  whetlier  they  were 
selected  with  that  peculiar  regard  to 
the  integrity  of  life  and  honourable 
character,  and  knowledge  of  business, 
which  so  peculiarly  distinguished  tlie 
commissioners  under  tlie  act  of  1793. 
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This,  I  say,'  will  be  the  consequence : 
improper  persons  will  receive  the  mo¬ 
ney,  and  no  good  will  be  produced  by 
tlie  e£furts  of  the  Bank.  I  think  that 
would  not  have  been  the  case  with  an 
issue  of  Exchequer  bills  tlirough  the 
commissioners  of  the  government.  The 
banker,  wbo  will  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  my  unsaleable  goods,  willing¬ 
ly  obliges  me,  upon  the  faith  of  a  con¬ 
vertible  security  like  Exchequer-bills. 
He  renews  his  discounts — he  restores 
Jiis  advances — confidence  revives  na¬ 
turally,  from  the  effect  of  such  appear¬ 
ances— and  affairs,  as  they  did  in  a  si¬ 
milar  manner  in  1793,  right  themselves, 
without  the  necessity  of  any  further 
operations.  The  fair  trader,  the  person 
we  mean  to  assist,  thus  receives  a  sti¬ 
mulus  and  an  aid  in  his  exertions.  The 
hoards  which  have  been  locked  up,  are 
thus  called  out  into  service.  The 
money  which  has  lain  dormant  in  the 
hands  of  the  timid  and  the  cautious, 
once  more  makes  its  appearance,  and 
thus  we  reach,  without  any  effort,  and 
by  the  mere  action  of  natural  causes, 
.that  confidence,  which  is  all,  I  say, 
.tliat  is  wanted  to  restore  us  to  our 
•former  state  of  activity  and  prospe¬ 
rity.  It  is  not  by  the  appointment  of 
•a  mock  commission,  for  1  can  call  it 
by  no  other  name,  that  we  can  hope  to 
■gain  the  benefits  which  arose  from  the 
commission  of  1793.  I  may  say,  with 
;a  decided  tone,  benefits,  for  they  are 
not  a  matter  of  rumour  or  hearsay,  but 
of  bistory.  We  have  the  report  of 
their  success  upon  the  table,  and  by  it 
.we  find  that  a  sum  of  not  more  than 
•two  millions,  advanced  in  Exchequer- 
bills,  not  only  restored  confidence,  and 
relieved  all  distress,  at  a  time  as  fear¬ 
ful  as  the  present,  but  actually  left  in 
the  pockets  of  the  government  a  profit 
■  of  4000/.  I  still  say,  that  if  anything 
is  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done  in  a 

•  solemn  manner,  as  an  act  of  the  legis- 

•  laturo.  Docs  the  House  see,  however, 
what  will  be  the  inevitable  consequence 


of  this  measure?  You  say  men  will 
be  guarded  against  future  im]>mden- 
cics,  by  the  difficulty  which  they  have 
found  in  procuring  relief  from  tlieir 
distresses.  But  is  an  order  on  the 
Bank  of  England  no  immerliate  re-’ 
lief  ?  Under  other  circumstances,  they 
would  have  had  to  come  before  Par¬ 
liament  to  have  proved  a  case,  to  have 
made  out  a  claim  for  relief,  and  Par¬ 
liament  would  have  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  judging  how  far  they  might  be 
entitled  to  it.  Now,  you  tell  tliem,  all 
that  is  unnecessary — that  the  Bank  of 
England  alone  have  the  power  to  make 
advances  to  their  necessities,  and  that 
they  are  bound  to  comply  with  their 
demands.  What  is  that  but  an  encou¬ 
ragement  to  such  speculations,  when 
they  know  that  on  any  future  occasion 
they  have  but  to  apply  for  a  check 
upon  the  Bank  of  England,  upon  the 
security  of  any  goods  they  may  pos¬ 
sess  ?  Does  the  House  see,  likewise^ 
the  extravagant  power  that  is  thus 
given  to  the  Bank,  and  the  strange  ef¬ 
fect  such  power  must  have,  when  the 
question  of  the  renewal  of  their  chsor- 
ter  again  comes  under  its  considera¬ 
tion  ?  I  can  easily  conceive  that  there 
are  many  persons,  to  whom  an  issue 
of  money  will,  at  the  present  moment, 
be  very  convenient.  But  what  I  want 
to  see  is,  a  something  that  will  remove 
distrust,  restore  confidence,  and  bring 
again  into  circulation  those  masses  of 
money  which  must  still  be  in  the 
country.  The  measure  which  I  re¬ 
commend,  belongs  more  to  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  than 
they  do  to  mine.  It  is  a  measure  of 
Mr  Pitt.  As  to  Mr  Pkt,  whatever 
differences  may  have  existed  between 
us — now  that  he  is  in  his  grave,  they 
are  forgotten.  Bnt  this  I  will  say  of 
him,  Mr  Pitt  was  a  great  man — no 
man  ha<l  a  more  sound  mind,  or  was 
more  capable  of  embracing  a  large, 
correct,  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  financial  concerns  of  this  countrt’t 
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Thifi  was  hia  tneasare — it  waa  an  nse- 
fol  and  effectual  measure  at  the  time ; 
and  in  recommending  its  adoption,  I 
am  more  of  a  Pittite  than  the  right 
lion,  gentlemen  who  resist  it.  Yet, 
altliough  I  closely  adhere  to  the  course 
marked  out  by  Mr  Pitt,  I  am  visited 
with  the  epithet  of  Jacobin,  or  philo- 
soplier,  or  some  such  name,  intended 
to  convey  opprobrium.  But  what  I 
am  apprehensive  of  now,  and  against 
which  I  see  no  precaution,  is,  that  much 
of  the  three  millions  now  proposed  to 
be  issued  by  the  Bank,  on  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  goods,  may  get  into  the  hands 
of  rash  speculators.  I  do  not  see  how 
this  measure  is  to  operate ;  whether 
money  is  to  be  advanced  on  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  goods  alone,  or  whether  it  is  to 
bn  advanced  on  other  security.  I 
would  earnestly  request  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (the  Chwcellor  of  the  Ex- 
cliequer)  to  reconsider  the  measure ; 
and  the  reconsideration  of  it  will,  I 
trust,  yet  lead  him  to  its  adoption. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  that  if  he  were  satis6ed  that  the 
interests  of  the  country  required  it,  he 
would  readily  forego  his  previously 
formed  opinions — but  the  more  consi¬ 
deration  he  bestowed  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  more  was  he  convinced  that 
the  proposition  of  tlie  right  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman  (Mr  Tierney)  was  not  so  well 
adapted,  as  the  proposed  advances  by 
the  Bank,  to  afford  effectual  relief  to 
the  distresses  of  the  country.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  said  that  govern¬ 
ment  was  called  upon  to  take  tne  par¬ 
ticular  course  which  he  recommended, 
because  the  conduct  which  they  had 
previously  held,  and  the  language  tvhich 
they  had  previously  used,  had  contri¬ 
buted,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  state  of  things  to  which  it 
was  now  desirable  to  apply  a  remedy. 
He  waa  not  disposed  to  admit  that  the 
course  which  government  had  pursued, 
(leservoil  all  the  imputations  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  thought  fit  to 


cast  upon  it.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
accuseil  government  of  having  been  the 
original  cause  of  tlie  reduction  of  the 
rate  of  interest,  which  he  said  bad  led 
to  excessive  8])eculation.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  ascribed  the  reduction 
of  the  5  per  cents  to  some  previous 
mysterious  combination  between  go¬ 
vernment  and  the  Bank.  Under  what 
circumstances  did  government  propose 
that  measure  ?  It  was  proposed  under 
the  sanction  of  a  parliamentary  com¬ 
mittee.  However,  many  of  the  acts 
for  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
found  fault  with  ministers,  took  place 
not  before,  but  subsequent  to,  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  rate  of  interest.  The 
passing  of  the  11.  and  21.  note  act,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  half-pay  and 
pensions,  took  place  subsequently  to 
that  measure.  It  was  therefore  impos¬ 
sible  to  charge  on  those  acts  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  rate  of  interest.  He 
must  most  positively  deny  that  govern¬ 
ment  endeavoured,  by  any  process  of 
combination  with  the  Bank,  to  promote 
a  state  of  things  which  should  reduce 
the  rate  of  interest.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  he  thought  h 
would  be  proper  to  follow  the  example 
of  1793.  He  did  not  think  the  case 
of  1 793  was  so  precisely  similar  to  the 
present  case  as  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  seemed  to  consider  it.  Did  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  attribute  no  im¬ 
portance  to  the  remarkable  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  whole  aspect 
of  affairs  on  the  continent  and  in  this 
country,  between  the  summer  of  1792 
and  the  spring  of  1793  ?  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1792,  the  universal  impression 
(which  the  government  not  only  shared, 
but  tended  to  produce)  was,  that  if 
ever  there  was  a  period  in  our  history 
when  it  was  probable  that  the  country 
would  continue  for  years  in  a  state  of 

()eace,  that  perioil  bad  arrived.  What 
lappeneil  ?  Within  a  few  weeks  after 
that  impression  prevailed,  a  war  broke 
out  in  Europe  under  circumstances 
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qaite  vnamial.'  Fnuwe  acquired  an  at¬ 
titude  which  the  wisest  men  (Mr  Burice 
amongst  the  rest)  had  thought  it  incom- 

Ctible  with  her  situation  to  assume. 

a  short  time  the  situation  of  France 
inrolred-this  country  in  hostiKties, 
which,  in  their  nature,  exceeded  any  in 
which  we  had  before  been  engaged. 
There  was  no  question  that  the  great 
prosperity  whidi  prerailed  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  1792  must  sooner  or 
later  hare  experienced  a  revulsion,  but 
the  revulsion  was  occasioned  by  an 
extraneous  cause,  and  not  by  the  ex- 
travi^ant  speculations  of  in^vidnals. 
The  distress  of  1811  resulted  from 
over-trading  with  South  America,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  peculiar  situation  of 
hostilities.  The  circumstances  of  that 
case,  therefore,  were  very  different 
from  those  of  the  case  now  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  that  diversity  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  was  with  him  an  addition¬ 
al  reason  for  not  following  one  bad  ex¬ 
ample,  and  setting  another.  It  was 
the  duty  of  parliament  to  abstmn  from 
entering  a  vicious  circle,  from  which 
they  would  never  escape  till  they  were 
strangled  in  its  folds.  If  it  were  right 
40  adopt  the  course  recommended  on 
the  present  occasion,  then,  upon  every 
principle  of  fair  dealing  and  justice,  go¬ 
vernment  ought  to  have  done  exactly 
the  same  thing  when  the  landed  inte¬ 
rest  was  in  a  state  of  distress.  Indeed 
a  distinct  proposition  was  made  to  the 
House,  thougli  not  adopted,  that  go¬ 
vernment  should  adopt  a  similar  mea¬ 
sure  to  that  of  1793.  Ministers  opposed 
the  proposition,  not  only  on  the  ground 
of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  into  ex- 
'ecution,  but  on  principle.  In  another 
'case,  with  regard  to  Ireland,  a  similar 
proposition  was  made  to  Parliament. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  the  distress 
which  existed  in  Ireland  at  that  period 
was  not  eoual  to  that  which  now  pre- 
'vailed  in  this  country.  Yet  parliament 
did  not  think  proper  to  adopt  the  re¬ 
medy  now  proposed,  because  they 
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considered  that  it  was  likely  to  prc^ 
duce  the  evil  of  rendering  government 
liable  to  be  called  upon  on  every  oeV 
casion  of  distress,  to  act  as  baMera 
and  pawnbrokers.  To  refo*  to  another 
ease ;  in  1823,  a  most  important  branch 
of  our  commerce,  namely,  the  West 
India  trade,  was  in  a  state  of  great  dii^ 
tress.  The  grounds  upon  which  gtv 
vemment  was  then  call^  upon  to  ad¬ 
vance  5,000,0004  to  assist  the  West 
India  interest,  were  quite  as  strong  as 
those  upon  which  they  were  at  present 
urged  to  advance  a  similar  sum  to  the 
commercial  interest;  but  pariiameaty 
conceiving  that  it  would  be  setting  a 
bad  example,  to  be  followed  on  sinne 
future  occasion,  rejected  the  propori- 
tion.  If  there  was  any  one  power 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  government 
to  be  cautions  in  assuming,  it  was  that 
of  advancing  money  in  what  might  be 
considered  cases  of  necessity.  The 
temptations  to  abuse  such  a  power 
were  so  great,  that  he  should  not  like 
to  be  answerable  for  the  consequences 
which  might  ensue,  if  parliament  should 
be  too  facile  in  admitting  the  propriety 
of  establishing  it.  Supposing  that  go¬ 
vernment  had  lent  the  4,000,0(^ 
which  were  asked  for  the  relief  rff 
the  agricultural  interest  in  1822,  tbh 
1,000,0004  for  Ireland  in  1823,  the 
5,000,0004  for  the  West  India  interest 
in  addition  to  the  5,000,0004  which 
were  now  called  for,  they  would  havh 
advanced  no  less  than'  15,000,0004. 
in  the  course  of  four  years.  Would 
anybody  say  that  such  a  course  of  pre¬ 
ceding  was  not  dangerous,  and  that 
it  was  not  a  misfortune  that  the  or^- 
nal  precedent  of  1793  existed  ?  Tne 
right  hoB.  gentleman  (Mr  Tierney^ 
seemed  to  think  that,  in  point  of  prui- 
ciple,  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  Bank  lending  money  on  goods,  and 
the  same  thing  ^ing  done  by  govern¬ 
ment.  Government  rad  not  by  Taw  the 
power  of  lending  money  upon  goods. 
A  special  law  must  therefore  be  pass- 
c. 
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m1,  in  order  to  give  them  that  power. 
The  Bank,  however,  already  possess¬ 
ed  the  power ;  it  was  coeval  with  their 
original  institution,  and  though  never 
exercised,  ■  had,  on  every  renewal  of 
their  charter,  continued  to  form  an  in¬ 
herent  part  of  it.  There  was,  there¬ 
fore,  in  his  opinion,  the  greatest  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two  cases.  The 
.absence  of  this  power,  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  was  an  indication  tliat 
it  was  not  congenial  with  their  func¬ 
tions  ;  and  its  possession,  on  the  part 
.of  the  Bank,  was  a  proof  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  parliament,  it  might  be  wise 
and  prudent,  under  particular  circum- 
.  stances,  for  tliat  body  to  exercise  it. 
.With  respect  to  the  proposition  of  an 
issue  of  Exchequer-bills  by  govern¬ 
ment,  supposing  that  government  were 
to  adopt  that  measure,  would  the  Bank 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it  ?  Had  they 
jiothing  to  do  with  the  measure  of 
.  1793  ?  How  would  the  bills  be  con¬ 
verted  into  money  ?  The  Bank  would 
cash  them.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  spoken  of  secrecy :  when  he  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exwequer^  came  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  rendering  assist¬ 
ance,  he  found  persons  who  said  that, 
when  all  experienced  difficulty,  there 
.could  be  no  discredit  in  going  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  anywhere,  to  pro¬ 
cure  loans  of  money  on  goods ;  for  there 
was  no  credit  asked  ;  the  parties  offer¬ 
ed  goods  as  a  pledge.  He  could  not, 
for  the  life  of  him,  conceive  why  per¬ 
sons  should  be  afraid  of  being  known, 
or  require  secrecy ;  they  might  go  with 
a  bold  and  confident  face  and  ask  for 
advances.  Some  persons  had  talked  of 
commissioners  being,  on  a  former  oc¬ 
casion,  bound  by  an  oath  of  secrecy  : 
not  one  word  of  this  was  true.  They 
took  an  oath  of  office  indeed,  but  not 
an  oath  of  secrecy.  The  argument  as 
to  sec^y  had  no  validity  whatsoever. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  conceived 
that  ministers  were  bound  to  take  this 
-  course  of  giving  relief,  because  tlie 


measures  taken  at  ike  commencement  I 
of  the  session,  of  which  he  was  a  sup-  ■ 
.porter,  had  imposed  upon  tbein  the 
duty  of  relieving  the  evil  thereby  I 
created.  But  this  proposition  had  been 
made  previous  to  the  session.  Minis¬ 
ters  threw  cold  water  upon  it,  as  they 
now  did,  because  they  conceived  that 
the  measures  would  lead  to  dangerous 
consequences ;  and  were  they  to  be  ( 
reproached  because  they  endeavoured  j 
to  find  out  some  better  expedient  ?  [ 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  complained 
that  they  had  used  no  language  of  a  1 
cheeiing  nature.  When  government  . 
did  BO,  it  was  vehemently  reproached  f 
for  drawing  a  highly  coloured  picture  of 
things.  He  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  unquestionably  concurred  , 
with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  with  | 
respect  to  bis  sentiments  on  the  strength 
and  vigour  of  the  country.  Although 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  tree 
had  been  shattered,  its  roots  were  firm-  j 
ly  fixed,  and  they  would  shoot  forth 
again  with  fresh  teauty.  If  we  took 
our  measures  with  prudence  and  wia-  . 
dom,  we  should  succeed,  at  no  distant  | 
period,  in  weathering  the  storm. 

Mr  Baring,  at  considerable  length, 
supported  the  views  of  Mr  Tierney.  . 

Lord  Althorp  concurred  with  his 
Majesty’s  ministers  in  their  measures 
for  the  alteration  of  the  currency ;  but 
thought  that  they  would  have  done 
better  if  they  bad  set  out  by  providing 
some  relief  for  the  immediate  distress. 

Mr  T.  Wilson  thought  that  minis-  , 
ters  were  bound,  in  mere  courtesy  to  * 
Parliament,  to  assign  some  reason  be- 
.yond  their  personal  pleasure,  why  the 
.plan  now  under  discussion  was  prefer¬ 
red  to  that  which  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  them.  For  the  measure 
which  bad  been  suggested,  there  was 
at  least  a  precedent  to  allege,  and  be 
still  believed  that  it  would  have  turned 
out  the  most  advantageous,  as  well  as 
the  most  satisfactory  to  the  country. 

Mr  Attwood. — Of  the  two  inodes 
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of  giving  relief,  that  by  the  course  pro* 
po^,  and  that  by  an  issue  of  Exclie* 
quer-bills,  his  opinion  was  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  as  a  course  which  had  been 
tried  and  found  successful.  As  to  the 
propriety  generally  of  giving  the  relief 
demanded,  there  could  not  be  a  mo- 
I  ment’s' hesitation.  The  request  came 
!  from  the  whole  commercial  body,  and 
'  it  asked  nothing  of  government  whicii 
it  was  not  the  province  of  government 
to  perform ;  it  asked  only  that  the 
channels  of  communication — the  means 
of  dealing  between  man  and  man- 
should  be  opened. 

-  Mr  W.  Whitmore  believed  that  a 
(air  arrangement  of  the  currency  of  the 
country  would  do  far  more  for  the  ge^ 
neral  benefit  than  the  measure  propo- 
I  sed ;  but,  as  relief  was  to  be  given,  he 
1  thought  it  would  be  much  better  given 
by  advances  from  the  Bank  than  by  an 
issue  of  Exchequer-bills.  With  refer* 
ence  to  the  conduct  of  ministers,  he 
gave  them  credit  for  their  steadiness, 
and  thought  that  nothing  but  mischief 
could  have  resulted  from  vacillation. 

Mr  P.  Moore  said,  that  amongst 
other  things,  they  were  told  that 
25,000,000/.  of  ^money  had  been  sent 
out  of  the  country  on  foreign  specula¬ 
tions.  That  was  all  fabulous.  The 
25,000,000/.  was  still  in  the  country ; 
an^  what  was  more,  would  not  go 
j  away. 

.  Mr  Ellice  said,  in  reply,  that  the 
present  state  of  things  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  plans  of  ministers.  He 
had  hoped  that  the  present  conjuncture 

I  would  have  produced  some  wholesome 
disagreement  between  the  government 
and  the  Bank ;  and  he  was  sorry  the 
Bank  had  not  forced  the  government, 
as  they  might  have  done,  to  have  aban¬ 
doned  their  present  course. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed'to. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  bringing 
up  tlio  report  of  the  Promissory-notes 
bill,  after  a  few  remarks  by  Mr  J. 


Smith  mid  Mr  F.  Painter,  reproliatory 
of  the  measure,  the  report  was  brought 
np ;  and  after  several  amendments  had 
been  agreed  to,  the  bill  was  ordered  to 
be  reprinted. 

On  Tuesday,  March  7,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the 
third  reading  of  the  Promissory-notes 
bill. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  said  that  he  would 
support  the  measure,  not  because  he 
thought  it  the  best  that  might  have 
been  proposed,  but  because  it  would, 
imperfect  as  it  was,  tend  in  some  de¬ 
gree  to  amend  the  defects  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  country  banking. 

Mr  Hume  moved  a  clause,  requiring 
country  bankers  to  make  monthly  re¬ 
turns  of  their  notes  in  circulation,  to 
be  published  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr  Hobhousc  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
repeated  his  objections  to  the  clause. 

Mr  Pearse  said,  that  so  long  as  bank 
notes  were  liable  to  be  paid  in  gold, 
there  was  a  sufiicient  restriction  on  tho 
issues  of  bank  paper. 

Mr  Alderman  Heygate  thought  go¬ 
vernment  might  authorise  an  issue  of 
notes  on  the  security  of  the  state ;  and 
such  a  circulation,  if  well  arranged, 
might  be  better  than  gold. 

The  House  then  divided,  when  the 
numbers  were— 

For  the  amendment,  24 ;  against  it, 
143. — Majority,  119. 

Mr  Hume  then  moved  a  clause,  giv¬ 
ing  remedy  by  summary  process  against 
country  bankers  refusing  to  pay  their 
notes  in  gold. 

Mr  J.  Smith  said,  that  a  1/.  note 
might  be  protested  for  non-payment, 
as  regularly  as  a  bill  of  exchange ;  and 
the  cost  of  tliat  first  step— which  the 
banker  would  be  liable  to  pa^ — would 
be  22s.  This  he  thought  was  an  am¬ 
ple  security  against  the  consequences 
of  a  refusal  to  pay  in  gold. 

Colonel  Johnson  observed,  that  the 
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remiHly  of  the  hon.  member  was  inef¬ 
ficient.  The  banker  might  be  liable  to 
pay  22<.  for  protest,  but  the  labourer 
must  pay  it  upon  the  spot— and  where 
w&s  he  to  get  it  ? 

The  clause  was  negatived  without  a 
division. 

•  The  bill  was  then  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

In  the  House  of  IxMtis,  Tuesday, 
March  14,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
presented  a  petition  in  favour  of  the 
bill  of  whicli  the  noble  lord  (Liver' 
pool)  was  about  to  propose  the  second 
reading  (the  Promissory-notes  bill) 
from  the  President,  Vice-President, 
and  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com* 
meroc  in  Manchester.  An  attempt 
had  been  made  some  time  ago  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  small-paper  currency  into 
that  town,  but  the  exertions  of  the 
inhabitants  had  been  able  to  overcome 
the  efforts  which  had  been  made  for 
that  purpose.  They  had  had  the 
means  of  comparing  the  advantages  of 
a  metallic  and  paper  currency ;  and 
the  result  which  they  bad  been  ena¬ 
bled  to  arrive  at,  induced  them  to  give 
a  preference  to  a  metallic  currency 
over  that  of- small  notes. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  having  moved 
ihe  second  reading  of  the  Promissory- 
notes  bill,  observed,  that  it  was  not 
bis  intention  to  enter  into  any  state¬ 
ments  upon  this  occasion.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  government,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  ought  to  be  extended  to  Ireland 
and  Scotland ;  and  he  now  apprised 
their  lordships  that  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  move  on  Friday  next  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  present  banking  systems  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland. 

The  Eip-l  of  Caernarvon  and  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  opposed  the  fl^nure. 
which  was  supportcil  by  the^^rl 
Darnley ;  after  which  the  bill  was 
read  a  second  time. 


•  On  Monday,  April  10,  the  MMtjui* 
of  Lansdowne  rose  to  introduce  a  bill, 
of  which  the  object  was  to  make  all 
notes  payable  at  places  different  from 
that  in  which  they  were  issued,  also 
payable  where  issued.  The  bill  was 
read  a  first  time. 

On  Friday,  April  14,  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  having  moved  the  omr 
of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of 
his  bill,  entitled  an  act  for  making 
Promissory-notes  payable  at  the  places 
where  they  ore  issued,  said,  that  the 
discussion  which  had  already  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  upon  another  bill  connected  with 
this  subject,  had  rendered  them  per- 
^tly  familiar  with  the  grounds  of  his 
present  proposition.  He  considered 
the  measure  important  in  two  distinct 
points  of  view :  first,  with  respect  to 
the  currency  of  the  country,  as  it  had 
existed  in  late  years,  and  as,  in  a  par¬ 
tial  degree  at  least,  it  was  likely  to 
continue ;  and  secondly,  in  connexion 
with  a  competition  between  the 
different  banking  establishments.  As 
to  the  first  point,  their  lordships  had 
frequently  expressed  their  belief  that 
a  check  founded  on  a  metallic  basis 
was  the  best  check  on  the  undue  or 
excessive  circulation  of  paper.  Now 
he  knew  of  no  mode  of  bringing  it 
into  operation  more  speedy  than  that 
of  giving  every  facility  to  persons  re« 
siding  in  the  ueighbourhoou  of  a  bonk, 
but  above  all  to  the  poorer  classes,  on 
the  first  alarm  as  to  the  solidity  of 
that  bank,  or  the  excessive  amount  of 
its  issues,  for  bringing  their  notes  to 
it  for  immediate  payment ;  to  which 
the  public  had  a  right,  when  they  aU 
lowM  them  the  privilege  of  making 
a  paper-currency*  If  their  lordships 
permitted  one  bank  to  make  its  notes 
payable  at  a  distance,  whilst  anotlier 
^Miank  in  the  same  town  made  its  notes 
payable  where  th4y  were  issu^,  they 
would  place  the  latter  in  unfair  com- 
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■Retitioo  with  .the  further.  It  wte 
-quite  plain  that  the  practice  now  pur¬ 
sued  only  by  some  rnnks  of  makinp 
their  notes  payable  at  a  distance,  if 
-not  checked,  must  soon  extend  itself 
to  all  the  others,  and  at  last  the  whole 
'Country  circulation  being  payable  in 
'different  places  from  where  it  had 
-been  issu^,  the  country  would  be 
left  without  that  standard  of  metallic 
currency  which  their  lordships  had 
so  often  stated  to  be  the  best.  In 
Ireland  the  want  of  a  measure  of  this 
kind  was  peculiarly  felt ;  fur  while  the 
notes  of  one  bank  there  circulated  for 
their  full  amount,  the  notes  of  another 
in  the  same  place  were  at  a  discount, 
owing  to  the  causes  which  he  had  be- 
'fore  mentioned. 

'  Lord  Famham  foresaw  a  great  deal 
-both  of  injustice  and  difficulty  which 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  way  in 
'which  the  bill  was  worded.  It  was 
difficult  to  define  what  was  meant  by 
the  word  “  issue.”  In  Ireland  branch 
■banks  had  been  established,  and  the 
mnend  circulation  of  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
uther  parts  of  that  kingdom,  were  al¬ 
together  Bank  of  Ireland  notes,  pay- 
abTe  in ‘Dublin.  Now,  it  would  be  a 
question  whether 'the  noUe  lord’s  mea¬ 
sure  extended  to  the  re-issue  of  those 
‘from  the  branch  banks ;  and  if  it  did 
liot,  k  might  be  defeated  altogether, 
for  the  bank  in  Dublin  could  take  in 
■'all  their  notes  and  re-issue  them. 

..  Lord  Melville  said,  that  so  far  as 
regarded  Scotland,  he  was  satisfied, 
that  if  they  altered  the  arrangement 
of  the  banking-system  there,  they 
would  occasion  the  withdrawal  of  the 
branch  banks. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  pointed 
out  various  inconveniences  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  which,  he  said,  would  arise  in 
Ireland  from  the  ado|>tion  of  this  mca- 
'sure.  If  this  bill  were  to  pass,  it 
would  be  attended  with  the  ruin  of 


’  tbe  banks  of  Scotland,  where  it  woidd 
not  allow  one  to  exist  in  tbe  most  po¬ 
pulous  places,  except,  perhaps,  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  one  or  two  others. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought  the 
object  contemplated  by  this  iMlfa  most 
desirable  one,  and  he  would,  therefore, 
vote  for  its  second  reading. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time, 
and  endered  to  be  committed  on  Tues¬ 
day  se’nnight. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  tame 
day,  on  tlie  motion  that  the  Hoost; 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  fi>r  the 
further  considering  tbe  report  of  this 
bill, 

Mr  H.  Gurney  said,  that  Uie  power 
of  establishing  joint-stock  banks  would 
give  rise  to  a  system  of  speculation, 
which  would,  in  tlie  end,  be  found 
highly  injurious.  It  was  said,  that, 
by  enlarging  the  number  of  putners, 
the  banks  would  be  on  a  more  soKd 
'  foundation,  and  the  holders  of  their 
notes  would  be  better  secured.  Ho 
would  give  the  House  one  specimen 
of  what  they  might  expect  from  thoio 
**  solid”  joint-stock  company  banks. 
He  had  lately  seen  a  prospectus  ibr 
a  national  bank,  put  forward  by  two  at¬ 
torneys  of  Broad-street,  nam^  Wilks 
and  Verbeke.'  These  gentlemen  stated 
that  it  was  intended  to  have  a  national 
joint-stock  company,  with  8  capital  of 
1,000,000/.  This,  as  they  set  fertli, 
was  to  be  a  real,  and  not  a  nominal, 
capital,  and  was  to  be  subscribed  fcr 
in  sham  of  2/.  each.  Application  had 
been  made  to  somedistinguished  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  House  for  their  patronage 
of  the  scheme.  One  application  was 
to  one  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to 
become  an  honorary  vice-presideat, 
and,  as  an  inducement,  it  was  Stated 
to  hhn,  that  to  hold  that  (dtuation  It 
would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
take  any  shares.  He  was  farther  in¬ 
formed  that  the  duties  of  the  station 
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would  not  require  any,  even  the  small* 

-  est  portion  of  his  time  or  attention. 
The  duties  would  be  all  dilimntly 
performed  by  the  directors  and  ma¬ 
nagers.  This  was,  no  doubt,  one  of 
the  solid'*  banks  which  the  country 
might  expect  to  see  arise  under  the 

Eroposed  system.  He  thought  it  would 
e  better  to  wait  till  the  iMnk  charter 
should  be  determined,  and  then  place 
the  banking  system  of  the  country  on 
a  new  footing. 

The  Speaker  then  left  the  chair, 
and  the  House  went  into  a  committee, 
when 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  in  answer  to  an  observation  of 
Mr  Pearse,  that  he  did  not  conceive 
that  the  Bank  of  England  would  be 
placed  in  any  jeopardy  by  the  new 
modelling  of  the  banking  system,  and 
putting  It  on  a  more  extended  scale 
than  it  was  on  at  present.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  that  the  Bank  of  England 
could  carry  on  all  the  banking  con¬ 
cerns  of  toe  country ;  then,  if  other 
banks  must  come  into  operation,  why 
should  the  number  of  partners  in  them 
be  limited  to  six  ?  There  was  no  magic 
in  that  particular  number. 

Mr  Monk  thought  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  postpone  this  measure  till 
the  Bank  charter  had  expired,  when 
it  might  have  a  fair  trial. 

Mr  J.  P.  Grant  contended,  that 
there  could  not  be  any  danger  of  the 
over-issues  which  were  apprehended 
on  the  part  of  the  country  banks,  be¬ 
cause,  so  long  as  they  were  compelled 
to  pay  their  notes  in  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  those  were  payable  in 
gold,  there  must  be  an  effectual  check 
upon  too  great  an  extension  of  credit 
in  that  way. 

On  the  clause  prohibiting  discounts 
in  London  by  the  joint-stock  compa¬ 
nies, 

Mr  Hudson  Gurney  asked  if  it  was 
intended,  under  this  clause,  that  the 
members  of  these  companies  should 


not  employ  their  capital,  if  th^  chose, 
in  the  purchase  of  bills  in  London, 
through  the  means  of  their  agents,  or 
that  they  might  not  re-discount  bills 
which  they  had  already  given  cash 
for  ? 

The  Attorney-General  said,  that, 
as  the  law  now  stood,  companies  con¬ 
sisting  of  more  than  six  persons  were 
not  allowed  to  employ  their  capital  in 
London  in  the  trade  of  bankers,  and 
the  clause  now  under  consideration 
proposed  to  make  no  alteration  in  this 
respect. 

Mr  H.  Drummond  said,  that  it  had 
long  been  the  practice  in  Scotland, 
where  the  banking  firms  consisted  of 
more  than  six  partners,  to  draw  bills 
upon  London,  and  to  have  them  dis¬ 
counted  as  often  as  might  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Whether  this  was  legal  or  not, 
he  did  not  know,  but  he  was  sure  that 
it  could  not  be  done  in  future  under 
this  clause. 

Mr  Pearse  said,  that  any  alteration 
would  require  great  nicety  and  care, 
and  in  order  to  give  time  for  properly 
considering  it,  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  tKat  the  chairman  should 
now  report  progress. 

After  some  mrther  observations. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proposed  to  postpone  the  clause  under 
consideration,  in  order  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  might  get  through  the  tech¬ 
nical  parts  of  the  bill. 

The  consideration  of  this  clause  was 
postponed. 

The  other  clauses  were  then  agreed 
to,  and  after  sundry  amendments,  the 
bill  subsequently  passed.  , 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  Tuesday, 
April  25,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdownc 
moved  for  the  committee  on  the  bill 
for  enforcing  the  payment  of  bank 
notes  at  the  place  where  issued. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  as  far  as  he 
understood  the  principle  of  this  bill, 
entirely  concuri^  with  it  j  but  he 
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CouFessed  that  he  found  many  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  application  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  at  present.  It  was,  therefore, 
well  worth  the  consideration  of  the 
noble  lord  who  had  introduced  this 
measure,  and  the  House,  whether  it 
would  be  proper  to  proceed  with  it  at 
present.  A  very  important  branch  of 
the  subject  to  which  the  present  bill 
related,  had  been  referred  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  committee.  He  meant 
the  question  relative  to  the  currency* 
of  S^tland  and  Ireland.  Much  evi¬ 
dence  had  been  given  before  that  com¬ 
mittee,  which  it  would  be  important 
for  their  lordships  to  consider,  when 
the  report  shoula  be  laid  on  the  table. 
For  this  reason,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  better  to  postpone  the 
present  bill  until  after  the  inquiry 
uow  going  on  was  completed. 

The  Man^uis  of  LanMowne. — After 
the  declaration  by  the  noble  earl  of  his 
approval  of  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
and  of  his  desire  to  see  it  in  operation, 
the  difference  of  time  to  be  gained  by 
forwarding  it  this  session  was  not  so 
important,  as  the  assistance  which  he 
might  hope  to  obtain  from  the  noble 
caH  in  carrying  into  full  effect  a  mea¬ 
sure  which  he  conceived  to  be  essential 
to  the  establishment  of  a  sound  bank¬ 
ing  system,  for  without  it  that  system 
could  not  operate  with  security  and 
facility.  He  should,  therefore,  agree 
to  a  motion  for  postponing  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  bill  to  this  day  three 
months. 

After  some  observations,  this  sug¬ 
gestion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill, 
of  course,  dropped  for  the  session. 

On  Friday,  May  5th,  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  on  moving  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  consideration  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Commons  in  the 
Bank  Charter  bill,  observed  that  the 
amendments  were  merely  verbal,  with 
tlie  exception  of  one  or  two,  which 
were  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
measui'e.  In  the  other  House,  there 


were  many  persons  connected  with 
banking,  and  consequently  more  ca¬ 
pable  01  forming  an  opinion  as  to  what 
was  wanting  to  render  the  bill  efficient, 
than  he  or  any  other  of  their  lordships 
were  likely  to  be.  These  gentlemen 
felt  it  to  be  necessary,  with  a  view  to 
the  establishment  of  joint-stock  com¬ 
panies  in  the  country,  that  such  com¬ 
panies  should  be  allowed  to  have  an 
agent  fur  paying  their  bills  in  London. 
Bills  drawn  payable  at  sight  or  on  de¬ 
mand  might  thus  be  paia  in  London. 
To  accomplish  that  purpose,  an  agent 
in  the  metropolis  was  necessary.  He 
was  given  to  understand,  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  clause  authorising  joint- 
stuck  companies  to  appoint  agents 
would  remove  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
working  of  the  bill.  There  was  ano¬ 
ther  amendment  of  importance.  When 
the  bill  was  before  that  House,  a  good 
deal  had  been  said  on  the  propriety 
of  the  Bank  of  England  estoblisbing 
branch  banks,  and  ^e  noble  mari^uis 
(Lansdowne)  hail  in  particular  insist¬ 
ed  on  the  necessity  of  obliging  bank¬ 
ing  establishments  to  jiay  at  the  places 
where  their  notes  might  be  issued. 
Now,  a  clause  had  been  introduced  by 
the  Commons,  authorising  the  Bank 
of  England  to  establish  branch  banks, 
and  providing  that  their  notes  should 
be  ])ayable  at  the  branches  where  is- 
sueil,  as  well  as  in  London.  At  the 
time  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  other 
House,  it  was  not  known  whether 
the  Bank  of  England  would  establish 
branch  banks  or  not.  The  subject,* 
however,  had  since  been  referred  by 
the  directors  to  the  consideration  of 
their  own  body,  and  had  undergone  a 
most  patient  and  laborious  investiga¬ 
tion.  He  was  authorised  to  say  that 
the  principle  had  been  completely 
adopted,  and  that  the  Bank  had  de¬ 
cide  to  establish  branch  banks.  With 
regard  to  the  power  of  granting  char¬ 
ters  to  companies,  that  power  wo«l<l 
be  acquircil  in  due  course  of  law  He 
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had,  however,  no  reason  to  despair  of 
obtaining  from  the  Crown,  even  before 
the  arrival  of  the  period  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  the  ^wer  of  grating 
charters  to  joint>stock  companies.  In 
the  meantime,  he  could  state,  that 
joint-stock  companies  were  forming  in 
this  country  by  existing  banking  esta¬ 
blishments,  most  respectable  in  them- 
Klves,  uniting  toKther.^  Th^  esta¬ 
blishments  would  by  their  union  form 
joint-stock  companies,  though  without 
charters ;  and  from  this  fact  their  lord- 
ships  would  be  convinced  that  the  bill 
before  them  was  not  likely  to  prove  a 
dead  letter.  He  concluded  by  moving 
that  the  amendments  of  the  Commons 


be  agreed  to. 
The  amend 


amendments  were  then  agreed 


(We  have  omitted  from  our  previous 
history  of  Parliamentary  proceedings 
regaraing  the  currency,  such  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  small  notes  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  in  order,  such  was  the 
intense  interest  these  had  excited, 
particularly  in  Scotland,  to  present 
them  to  our  readers  in  a  distinct  form.) 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Thurs¬ 
day,  March  l6,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
£xche<|uer  said,  that  after  the  ample 
discussions  which  the  subjects  of 
banking  and  promissory  notes  had  un¬ 
dergone,  the  more  he  had  applied  his 
attention  to  them,  the  more  he  had 
become  persuaded  that  the  opponents 
of  the  new  regulations  were  without 
My  grounds  vmereon  they  could  rely 
for  refusing  to  adopt  them  in  the  caseof 
Scothmd.  There  was  a  material  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  cases  of  Ireland  Md 
Scotland,  Md  it  was  necessary  to  t^o 
all  circumstMces  into  consideration 
before  they  proceeded  to  legislate.  It 
appeared  to  him,  therefore,  that  the 
most  prudent  Md  effectual  mode  for 
all  parties  would  be  to  allow  a  full, 
free,  and  unreserved  consideration  to 


be  given  to  the  subject  before  a  select 
ccHumittee.  He  agreed  that  they  ou^t 
not  to  charge  those  who  opposed  the 
application  of  the  new  measures  to 
ScotlMd  with  My  unfoirness  in  their 
purposes  or  their  arguments,  until 
they  had  first  of  all  heard  and  endea- 
voiu^  to  convince  them :  but  he  must 
be  allowed  to  remark,  that  Parlia- 
nient,  in  dealing  with  this  subject 
first  of  all  had  teran  with  this  very 
case  of  ScotlMd ;  for  in  1765,  it  had 
restrained  the  issues  of  small  notes, 
which  were  then  in  drculation  in  that 
country,  as  a  medium  wholly  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  interests  of  those  into 
whose  hMds  it  was  likely  to  go.  In 
IrelMd,  there  i^ipeared  to  be  no  such 
strong  disinclination  to  the  measure 
contemplated.— He  should  at  present 
abstiun  frem  all  further  remi^,  Md 
simply  move  **  that  a  select  committee 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  circulation  in  promissory  notes, 
under  the  value  of  5/.,  in  ScotlMd 
and  IrelMd,  Md  to  report  their  ob¬ 
servations  and  (qiinion  thereupon  to 
the  House,  with  reference  to  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  making  My  alteration  of 
the  laws  now  in  force  relating  there¬ 
to.” 

Mr  H.  Gurney  thought  that  it 
would  be  much  sailer  to  abstain  from 
this  inquiry,  which  could  only  add  to 
the  ferment  lately  experimiced  Md 
still  lingering  in  tlm  public  mind.  At 
least  let  them  forbear  from  interfering 
with  ScotlMd  until  they  had  tried  the 
effect  of  the  measure  on  England. 

Mr  Keith  Douglas  said,  that  Par¬ 
liament  ought  to  show  some  deference 
for  the  petitions  which  were  coming 
up  frtHn  all  parts  of  ScotlMd  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  proposed  alteration  of 
their  currency.  During  the  whole 
period  of  the  Scotch  bMking  system, 
nothing  had  occurred  which  would 
warrMt  the  proposed  interference. 
The  state  of  things  which  had  arisen 
in  England,  was  occasioned  in  part  by 
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the  insolvency  of  some  of  the  smaller 
bankers ;  but  not  so  in  Scotland,  where 
the  people  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  solvency  of  their  bankers,  and  the 
accommodation  whidi  they  afforded. 
In  England  the  evils  to  be  corrected 
were  first,  the  too  great  extent  of  the 
small  bank  note  system  ;  and  the  re¬ 
medy  to  be  applied  was,  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  all  notes  under  5L  value. 
But,  then,  it  was  said,  that  for  uni¬ 
formity  sidce,  the  same  system  must 
be  extended  to  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  lat¬ 
ter ;  fi>r  if  the  small  note  circulation 
were  upheld  there,  it  must  necessarily 
interfere  with  and  injuriously  affect 
the  British  ^Id  currency,  by  being 
mixed  up  with  it.  Now  he  denied 
that  this  could  ever  take  place  in  the 
manner  apprehended ;  nobody  in  Eng¬ 
land  would  countenance  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  Scottish  notes  in  preference  to 
their  own  gold  coin. 

Mr  W.  Dundas  said,  that  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Parliament  could  not  be  expected 
to  take  the  mere  words  of  the  Scotch 
members  upon  such  a  question  ;  it  was 
therefore  reasonable  to  call  for  a  com¬ 
mittee,  where  alone  the  requisite  proof 
could  be  furnished.  He  was  attached 
to  the  present  system,  and  therefore 
courted  rather  than  feared  inquiry. 

Mr  M.  Fitzgerald  eulogised  the 
present  banking  system  in  Ireland, 
where  there  were  lynches  of  the  na¬ 
tional  bank  and  joint-stock  bankers, 
properly  maintaining  the  circulating 
meaium  of  the  country  renerally. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes  said  that  he  saw 
no  necessity  for  this  committee— it  was 
uncalled  for  and  unnecessary  ;  but  he 
would  vote  for  it  in  compliment  to 
Scotland. 

.  After  some  further  conversation,  the 


lOd 

motion  was  agteed  to  irithoilt  a  divi* 
sion. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  Friday, 
March  17,  on  the  motion  of  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  a  select  committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  promissory  notes  under  the  var 
lue  of  5L  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
noble  earl  then  moved,  that  the  seve¬ 
ral  petitions  which  had  been  presented 
to  toe  house  on  tlie  subject  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  system  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
be  referred  to  the  said  committee. 

Earl  Grosvenor  then  rose.  He  con¬ 
sidered  it  very  extraordinary,  that 
after  all  the  information  which  the 
noble  earl  must  hare  obtained  respect¬ 
ing  the  measure,  he  should  still  think 
it  necessary  to  refer  the  subject  to  a 
committee.  He  believed  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  publication  of  the  Let- 
ten  of  Malachi  Malagrotvlher,*  the 
noble  earl  would  never  have  thought 
of  the  appointment  of  a  committee. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  requested 
their  lordships  to  recollect  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  how  the  question  stood.  One 
part  of  the  unitra  kingdom,  namely, 
Scotland,  had  manifest^  a  very  gene¬ 
ral,  he  might  say  a  universal,  objection 
to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and  their 
lordships’  table  was  covered  with  pe¬ 
titions  against  it  from  that  countiy. 
What,  then,  was  the  most  decorous 
course  which  he  could  adopt,  his  opi¬ 
nion  still  remaining  unaltered,  not¬ 
withstanding  these  petitions  ?  What 
else  but  to  investigate  the  facts  stated 
by  the  petitioners,  and  then  let  the 
House  say  whether  the  measure  ought 
to  be  extended  to  Scotland  or  not  ? 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  conceived 
that  after  the  bill  for  prohibiting  tlie 
circulation  of  promissory  notes  of 


, .  *  These  ktters  were  understood  to  be  the  production  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart ;  and  senrsd, 
10  no  small  degree,  to  inflamo  the  public  feeling  of  Scotland  against  extending  tbs  lucasuie  for 
suppression  of  sin^  notes  to  that  country. 
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mi>a11  value  Iiad  passed,  tlie  country 
had  returned  to  the  state  in  which  it 
was  before  tlie  Bank  Restriction  act. 
Before  that  period  the  circulation  of 
Scotland  was  the  same  as  now.  No 
evil  had  been  felt  in  Scotland  from  the 
state  of  the  circulation,  and  there  had 
never  been  any  complaint  of  it.  The 
peo|)Ie  of  Scotland  were  perfectly  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  the  present  state  of  their 
banking  system,  and  their  objection  to 
any  interference  with  it  was  universal. 

Lord  Melville  smd,  that  aOTeatdeal 
of  misapprehension  prevailed  in  Scot¬ 
land  resjtecting  the  proposed  measure. 
It  was  true  that  the  objection  to  ex¬ 
tending  the  prohibition  to  that  coun¬ 
try  was  very  general,  but  it  was  at  the 
same  time  perfectly  well  known  that 
many  welUinform^  persons  in  that 
country  dilfere<l  in  opinion  on  that 
subject. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  said,  that  a 
remedy  should  not  be  applied  where 
no  disease  existed.  The  very  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  had  done  great 
mischief  in  Ireland.  The  measure,  as 
applied  to  Ireland  and  Sc«)tland,  must 
be  differently  viewed.  In  Scotland 
not  a  sovereign  was  to  be  seen  ;  but  in 
Ireland  the  circulation  stood  on  what 
was  admitted  to  be  a  solid  foundation, 
:is  the  paper  money  was  convertible  on 
demand  into  gold. 

.  The  earl  of  Lauderdale  observed  that 
the  opinion  of  the  {)cople  of  Scotland 
was  unanimous  against  the  measure. — 
It  seemed  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Scotch  bankers  had  a  particular  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  system  that  existed  in 
that  country.  Uni^uestionably  men 
would  not  employ  their  capital  in  trade 
but  with  a  view  of  deriving  profit  from 
it.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  the 
Scotch  bankers  would  have  more  profit 
if  they  were  to  follow  the  English 
mode  of  doing  business,  and  giv^o 
interest  to  their  customers :  these 
bankers  would,  therefore,  have  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  alteration  proposed  by  the 
noble  earl.  If,  therefore,  they  joined 
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in  the  petitions,  it  must  be  from  a  con¬ 
viction  of  the  advantage  of  the  system 
to  the  country.  It  was  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  system  for  a  poor  people. 

The  Earl  of  Liver|Kx>l  was  astonish, 
ed  at  the  singular  nature  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  a  noble  earl  (Limerick)  ;  for 
if  it  was  true  that  Strotland  had  been 
benefited  by  her  banking  system,  sure¬ 
ly  the  same  thing  could  not  be  said  of 
Ireland  ?  It  was  said  by  the  Scotch, 
“  Keep  your  English  system,  and  let 
us  ha^'e  ours,  under  which  we  have  so 
long  flourished ;  or  if  you  will  assimi¬ 
late,  why  not  adopt  the  Scotch  system 
fur  England  ?”  But  the  real  question 
was,  could  Scotland,  in  commercial 
concerns,  do  without  England  ?  (hear, 
hear.)  When  distress  occurred,  would 
the  Scotch  merchants  find  relief  with¬ 
out  coming  to  the  Bank  of  England  ? 
Then,  inde^,  let  them  have  their  own 
sj’stem. 

After  a  few  words  from  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  the  motion  was  agreetl  to. 

On  Friday,  May  2()th,  the  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  cx])e<liency  of  altering  the 
state  of  the  currency  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  having  Ix.‘en  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Earl  of  Caernarvon  complained 
that  the  measures  brought  forward  by 
government  on  this  subject  with  re¬ 
flect  to  England,  had  been  passed 
without  any  inquiry.  In-  the  case  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  inquiry  had  been 
instituted,  and  what  u'as  the  result  ? 
Did  it  bear  out  the  principles  of  the 
noble  earl  ?  Quite  the  reverse :  and  he 
was  satisfied  that  if  inquiry  had  taken 
place  into  their  expediency,  as  regard¬ 
ed  this  country  also,  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same. 

•  The  Earl  of  Liverpool.— The  com¬ 
mittee  had  reiiorted  that  it  was  inex- 
])edient  to  adopt  measures,  this  ses¬ 
sion,  with  regard  to  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land,  on  account  of  circumstances  pe¬ 
culiar  to  those  countries.  If,  however, 
a  pajicr  circulation  could  be  safely 
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maintained  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
it  was  because  they  had  a  metallic  cir¬ 
culation  in  England.  The  safety  of  a 
small-note  circulation  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  grew  out  of  the  state  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  in  England,  which  Mvemed  the 
exchanges  in  every  part  of  the  British 
empire. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
same  day,  on  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Banking  System  of 
Scotland  being  brought  up, 

Mr  Tierney  rose The  House  will 
.bearin  mind,  that  in  the  King’s  Speech 
.we  were  desired  to  take  such  steps  as 
would  place  the  currency  of  the  coun¬ 
try  on  a  more  solid  and  permanent  foot¬ 
ing;  measures  were  tn  consequence 
brought  forward  by  ministers.  The 
remedy  proposed  lor  the  aid  of  our 
trading  was — to  get  rid,  within  a  li¬ 
mited  period,  of  all  the  one  and  two- 
pound  notes  now  and  then  in  circula- 
.tion.  It  was  also  mentioned,  that  that 
by  itself  would  not  be  a  sufficient  re¬ 
medy  ;  and  it  was  therefore  suggested 
that,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  branches  of  that  esta¬ 
blishment  should  be  formed  in  other 
.{Kirts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  further, 
that  it  should  part  with  a  portion  of 
its  exclusive  privilege,  and  that  a  law 
.should  be  passed  enabling  more  than 
six  persons  to  join  in  speculations  of 
the  kind.  Nothing  could  equal  the 
vigour  with  which  Lord  Liverpool  set 
out ;  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  and 
the  haste  was  so  extreme,  that  all  was 
.to  be  done  without  the  slightest  in¬ 
quiry.  The  next  step  was,  the  bring¬ 
ing  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  issue  of  one 
and  two-pound  notes,  after  some  day  in 
April,  1829,  three  years  from  the  time 
when  the  proposition  was  made.  Upon 
that  measure  a  great  variety  of  opi¬ 
nions  prevailed  :  for  my  own  part,  I 
conceived  that  ministers  were  acting 
upon  a  sound  system,  and  I  therefore 
gave  them  all  the  support  in  my 


power.  All  went  on  smoothly  until  it 
was  suggested,  that  an  exception 
should  made  respecting  the  issue  of 
one  and  two-pound  notes  in  favour  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  It  could  not 
be  listened  to  for  a  moment :  the  minds 
of  ministers  were  made  up ;  their  ob¬ 
jections  were  irresistible ;  yet  within 
one  little  week  they  gave  way.  This 
was  the  first  indication  that  their  va¬ 
lour  was  beginning  to  ooze  out.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  I  continued  to  give  them 
my  support ;  and  if  the  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England  meant,  really, 
and  6ona  fide,  only  to  issue  ,  such  a 
number  of  notes  as  would  supply  the 
deficiency  that  might  be  occasioned  by 
the  sudden  abridgement  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  country  banks,  there  would  not 
have  been  much  to  object  to.  But  I 
was  satished  that  this  would  not  be 
the  case  ;  for  the  principle  always  up¬ 
permost  in  their  minds  has  been  push¬ 
ing  out  their  paper  to  the  very  utmost 
extent.  But  this  suggestion  having 
.been  adopted,  one  great  advantage  of 
the  system  has  been  done  away.  We 
went  on  with  the  bill  extremely  well, 
until  we  came  to  Scotland.  I  really 
believe,  that  since  the  Rebellion  of 
1745,  such  a  combustion  has  not  been 
produced  in  that  country  as  was  raised 
the  moment  that  it  was  known  that 
some  plan  was  projected-  for  altering 
the  paper  system  there.  Nothing,  1 
must  own,  ever  surprised  me  more 
than  what  I  myself  witnessed.  When 
the  measure  of  restriction  was  first  in¬ 
troduced,  all  the  members  for  Scotland, 
with  one  voice,  hailed  it  as  wise,  pru¬ 
dent,  and  beneficial :  out  of  the  wnole 
45,  1  believe  there  was  but  a  single 
exception  (Mr  Hume),  who  voted 
against  it.  Nothing  could  equal  the 
zeal  of  the  Scotch  gentlemen  in 
supporting  it,  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  firmness,  I  had  almost  said  the 
menace,  with  which  they  afterwards 
united  to  resist  it.  They  found  it 
was  not  relished  in  the  north  j  and 
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when  it  came  home  to  their  own  do(H^, 
—when  they  discovered  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  change  in  the  currency  of  S(»t- 
iand  would  put  them  and  their  seats 
in  jeopardy,  they  turned  round  with* 
oat  the  slirttest  hesitation,  for^  or 
’  disregarded  all  that  they  had  hefore 
'  said  or  done,  and  joined  their  voices 
'  to  the  graeral  cry  against  the  altera* 

*  tkm.  The  effect  was  magical — such 
'  as  he,  a  plain  man,  had  no  powers  of 

donuenoe  to  describe.  The  Great 
Unknown’s  well-known  picture  of  a 
nthering”--*an  arrangement  in 
■  which,  by  the  exertions  of  a  single 
‘  man,  spewing  from  house  to  house 
with  a  signal,  a  whole  clan  is  muster* 
*ed,  and  every  individual  is  at  his  post 
in  half  an  hour — is  the  only  recorded 
process,  the  effect  of  which  seems  at 
all  to  approach  it.  Petitions  were 
‘  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  Scotland, 
'  and  a  greater  hubbub  was  excited  than 
I  can  recollect  for  many,  many  years. 
Nevertheless,  I  did  hope  that  ministers 
were  acting  upon  a  matured  and  set¬ 
tled  system ;  and  one  of  my  complaints 

*  is,  that  I  have  been  disappoint^.  Is 
.  there  any  man  who  hears  me,  who  is 

not  astonished,  after  all  that  has  been 
said  and  done,  to  find,  that  the  last 
act  of  nearly  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
-  sioh,  has  been  to  produce  a  report,  the 
substance  of  which  is  to  recognise  the 
right  of  allowing  the  existence  in  Scot- 
‘knd  of  a  principle  totally  different 
'from  that  which  governs  us  here  ?  It 
'seems  to  have  been  thought  that  the 
•respectability  of  the  character  of  the 

*  Scotch  bankers,  their  prudent  manage* 
‘ment,  and  their  tried  integrity,  cover¬ 
ed  them  with  a  de^ee  of  sanctity 

'  which  rendered  it  almost  impiety  to 
toudi  them.  In  England,  however, 
•without  investigation,  that  has  been 
'done  at  once,  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law.  When  we  came  to  deal  with 
'  Scotland,  I  was  told  that  we  were  all 
wrong  in  principle — that  what  was  to 
be  law  for  one  country  ought  not  to 


be  law  for  anotlier — that  she  had  a 
ri^ht  to  her  paper  currency,  and 
might  maintain  it  even  by  dint  me¬ 
nace  and  intimidation.  The  ground 
on  which  the  exception  of  S^land 
rests,  is  thb :  That  she  has  acted  for 
a  long  series  of  years  on  a  system  of 
excluding  the  precious  metds  ;  that 
no  inconvenience  has  result^  from 
'  this  exclusion  ;  on  the  contrary,  ihat 
her  manufactures  and  commerce  have 
been  gi^tly  benefited  by  it.  I  hope 
I  state  it  fairly,  and  I  am  sure  I  mean 
to  do  so.  As  to  the  long  continuance 
of  the  system,  I  do  not  think  that  is 
any  very  powerful  argument.  Scot¬ 
land  is  no  longer  what  Scotland  was. 
What  it  might  be  prqier  to  connive 
at  in  a  poor  and  rising  country,  is  not 
to  be  borne  when  that  country  has 
advanced  to  wealth  and  power  equal, 
or  nearly  equal,  to  our  own.  Former¬ 
ly,  every  assistance  that  could  be  given 
to  Scotland  was  important ;  but  now 
(and  I  say  it  with  heartfelt  satisfac¬ 
tion)  I  do  not  know  a  country  in  the 
world,  which,  in  the  same  number  of 
years,  not  more  than  thirty,  has  made 
such  rapid  and  vigorous  strides  to¬ 
wards  wealth  and  prosperity.  I  al¬ 
ways  feel  everything  that  belongs  to 
the  prosperity  of  Scotland,  as  part  of 
the  prosperity  of  England ;  but,  then, 
I  hope  the  Srotch  mntlcmen  will  al¬ 
low  that  danger  to  England  ought  at 
least  to  meet  with  sympathy  in  Scot¬ 
land.  This  is  not  too  much  to  ask, 
even  from  the  natives  of  the  North. 
What  I  maintain  is  this, — that  what 
might  be  necessary  to  Scotland  for¬ 
merly,  is  not  necessary  now.  She  has 
not  only  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the 
banking  system,  which  1  will  explain 
a  little  b^  and  by,  but  other  auvan- 
tages,  which  have  showered  into  her 
lap  wealth  in  greater  quantities,  and 
in  a  shorter  time,  than  any  other  coun¬ 
try  ever  experienced  ;  I  allude  to  the 
wealth  poured  into  Sixitland  from  In¬ 
dia  within  the  last  thirty  years.  -  Let 
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I  ne  ask  wlietlier  the  system  of  cosh  cre¬ 
dits  or  of  hanking  could  have  done  that 
for  Scotland  which  India  has  accom¬ 
plished  for  her  ?  1  speak  it  highly  to 
their  lionour ;  but  every  Scot^  gen¬ 
tleman  who  went  toindia,  on  his  return 
felt  that  laudable  affection  for  his  own 
country  which  induced  him  to  place 
there  the  property  he  had  realized. 
The  system  of  banking  in  Scotland  is 
I  undoubtedly  one  of  extreme  profit,  and 
for  this  reason— the  precious  metals 
'  being  excluded,  paper  only  is  issued 
''  and  circulated ;  while  the  whole  spe- 
I  cie  capital  of  the  bankers  is  employed 
I  in  London,  obtaining  at  least  tne  or¬ 
dinary  rate  of  interest ;  therefore,  all 
that  IS  done  in  Scotland  in  the  way  of 
banking,  is  sheer  gain.  No  doubt,  if 
1  were  a  Scotch  tenker,  I  should  be 
very  anxious  to  support  that  which 
was  to  me  such  an  abundant  source  of 
wealth ;  and  I  do  not  affect  to  blame 
I  them.  The  system  of  paper  circula¬ 
tion  originates  in  cash  erraits.  Cash 
credits,  1  may  explain  thus :  If  a  man 
be  be^nning  the  world  as  a  trades¬ 
man,  it  must  naturally  be  thought  a 
great  advantage  for  him  to  have  at 
some  banker’s,  we  will  say  100/1,  which 
lie  could  apply  when  he  wanted  it. 
But  there  is  a  second  advantage  in  the 
system  -the  tradesman  may  at  any¬ 
time  pay  back  any  part  of  the  sum 
thus  ^vanced  to  him,  and  the  inter¬ 
est  charged  for  the  remainder  which 
he  retains  in  his  hands,  is  directly  re¬ 
duced.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
object,  and  to  keep  up  this  system, 
the  exclusion  of  all  coin  became  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  that  is  the  principle  on  whicb 
it  is  fbunded.  I  have  no  right  to 
find  fault  with  this  system,  but  I  do 
say,  that  in  countenancing  Scotland 
by  supporting  it,  ministers  are  acting 
more  directly  in  the  teeth  of  their  own 
principle,  than  I  should  have  suppo¬ 
sed  it  possible  even  for  them  to  do. 
Scotland  boasts  that  she  has  devised 
these. cash  credits,  the  effect  of  which 


is  altogether  to  exclude  gold  from  cir- 
culation.  If  the  evidence  be  correct, 
she  has  most  effectually  succeeded ; 
for  it  allows  that  these  cash  credits 
amount  to  not  less  than  six  millions ; 
some  witnesses  state  it  at  seven  or' 
ei^ht  millions,  but  it  may  be  very 
fairly  taken  at  six.  The  other  parts 
of  bwking  in  Scotland  are  the  same* 
as  in  England,  excepting  that  those 
who  make  deposits  are  allowed  in  the 
former  some  greater  advantages :  one- 
is,  that  they  give  4  per  cent  to  those 
who  lodge  money  with  them,  and 
charge  5  per  cent  for  the  advances 
they  make.  No  doubt  this  system 
must  be  a  ^eat  advantage  to  those 
who  reside  in  Scotland,  but  give  me 
leave  to  ask,  whether  there  is  any  rea¬ 
son  why  those  who  reside  in  Scotland 
should  possess  it  ?  While  thus  an  ex-< 
travagant  advantaro  is  given  to  Scot- . 
land,  the  rest  of  the  country  are  se-' 
vere  losers.  As  I  before  remarked,; 
this  might  be  all  very  well  while 
Scotland  was  a  poor  country;  but 
Scotland  is  now  rich  and  jpoweriul,; 
and  why  is  a  gentleman  of  that  coun¬ 
try  of  2000/.  a-year,  to  possess  these 
advantages,  and  to  secure  4  per 
cent  by  cash  credits,  to  his  depend¬ 
ents  and  connexions  in  all  their  rami- ' 
fications,  to  the  exclusion  and  disad¬ 
vantage  of  England?  I  can  see  no; 
reason  for  it,  and  I  deny  that  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  same  may  not  be  done ;  in¬ 
deed,  I  was  surprised  to  find,  what  I  ‘ 
did  not  know  until  this  day,  that  cash ; 
credits  do  exist  in  some  of  the  most 
respectable  country  banks  in  Eng¬ 
land.  I  am  told  that  nothing  is  now 
more  usual.  Can  any  man  then  as-‘ 
sign  a  single  reason  why  Scotland  is' 
to  be  so  peculiarly  favoured  ?  This 
cannot  be  called  acting  on  a  sjrs- 
tem  ;  it  may  be  right,  or  it  may  be 
wrong ;  but  no  man  can  deny  that. 
Lonl  Liverpool  is  blowing  hot  and 
oohl,  when  he  pretends  to  put  the  cur- 
reiury  of  the  empire  on  a  solid  and  se- 
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cure  basis,  and  yet  docs  all  in  his  jww- 
cr  to  make  that  basi^  in  Scotland,  uii* 
solid  and  insecure.  1  dure  say,  when 
the  re|M*rt  comes  to  1.e  read,  it  will  be 
found  fairly  drawn  up ;  but  1  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  that  it  contains  materials 
for  a  manifesto  in  favour  of  a  paper 
currency,  from  one  end  of  the  King¬ 
dom  to  the  other.  No  more  effectual 
method  can  be  taken  than  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  all  the  evidence.  Minis¬ 
ters  lay  it  down  for  a  rule  that  there 
is  nothing  so  good  as  gold  ;  but,  read 
the  report,  and  the  world  will  ^  sa¬ 
tisfied  that  there  is  nothing  so  good 
as  paper.  Paper  against  gold,  and 
gold  against  paper,  will  flourish  on 
hundreds  of  title-pages,  and  happy 
the  man  who  never  rends  a  line  fur¬ 
ther.  After  being  driven  and  goad¬ 
ed  into  a  metallic  currency  in  fact,  we 
are  to  be  told  at  last  in  words  that 
we  ought,  for  all  purposes  of  profit 
and  convenience,  to  prefer  paper.  And 
then  I  ask,  whether,  if  the  Bank  of 
England  does  not  continue  to  issue 
smul  notes,  while  such  notes  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  freely  issued  in  Scotland, 
we  can  go  on  for  two  years  together  ? 
i  hold  it  to  be  utterly  impossible  that 
we  can  ;  and  the  result  will  be,  not 
that  Scotland  shall  be  assimilated  to 
England,  but  that  England  shall  be 
assimilated  to  Scotland.  The  forty- 
five  gentlemen  of  the  north  will  after 
this  find  a  great  number  of  coadjutors. 
The  English  country  gentlemen  will 
say,  **  Why  do  you  refuse  to  us  the 
same  advantages  which  you  allow  to 
the  gentlemen  of  Scotland  ?” — and 
what  answer  can  we  gii-e  to  that? 

You  see,”  they  will  say,  “  how 
Scotland  is  flourishing  under  the  small 
note  system,  and  why  should  we  not 
also  have  the  benefit  of  small  notes  ?” 
It  will  be  very  difficult  to  give  a  sound 
and  rational  answer  to  such  expostu¬ 
lations.  And  then,  suppose  a  war 
siioiild  arise,  in  what  situation  shall 
we  then  lie  found  ?  The  consequence 
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will  be,  that  having  done  nothing  in 
the  last  years  of  peace  for  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  our  currency  on  a  solid  and 
secure  foundation,  we  shall  be  com- 
])elle<l  to  engage  in  the  war  with  our 
circulation  in  the  utmost  confusion  ; 
and  foreigners  will  look  with  contempt 
on  our  financial  knowledge  and  regu¬ 
lations  ;  fur  foreigners  understand  the 
state  of  our  currency,  perhaps,  in  some 
instances,  better  than  we  do  ourselves. 
l.ook  at  the  condition  of  France  in 
this  particular — everything  perfectly 
regular — the  gold  currency  plentiful 
without  excess — nothing  doubtful-— 
the  Bank  accounts  submitted  to  the 
public  view  without  the  least  disguise ; 
and  all  this  while  we  are  involved  in  a 
series  of  vacillations,  doubts,  and  dif¬ 
ficulties.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  Lord 
Liverpool  ought  to  have  known  his 
grounds  completely  before  he  pro¬ 
posed  any  measures ;  and  having  once 
taken  his  ground,  he  ought  to  have 
held  it  firmly.  Give  me  the  minister 
who  will  never  introduce  his  measures 
rashly ;  and  when  he  has  once  intro¬ 
duced  them,  will  stand  by  them  with¬ 
out  flinching.  Here  nothing  was  set¬ 
tled  in  time  with  the  Bank,  and  a 
great  deal  of  squabbling  took  place, 
till,  at  last,  it  was  agreed  upon  that 
there  should  be  one  branch  bank  at 
Gloucester.  Then  came  the  plan  for 
giving  an  additional  number  of  part¬ 
ners  to  the  country  banks.  But  here 
again  occurs  another  instance  of  negli¬ 
gence  and  carelessness;  for  the  Taw 
which  passed  on  this  subject  contains 
a  proviso,  that  none  of  the  notes  or 
bills  of  the  country  banks  below  50/. 
shall  be  payable  in  London — a  regula¬ 
tion  which,  if  carried  into  strict  ef¬ 
fect,  would  render  the  permission  to 
form  these  joint-stock  companies  per¬ 
fectly  nugatory.  Why  did  not  Lord 
Liverpool  and  the  bankers  settle  this 
matter  before  the  measure  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  Parliament?  After  the  act 
was  a  month  old,  several  meeting* 
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were  lieUl,  ami  several  disctissicAis 
took  place,  upon  which  it  was  at 
length  discovered  that  llie  provision 
in  ({uestion  might  be  evaded.  So 
that,  after  the  act  had  passed,  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  the  minister 
was  to  show  how  it  might  be  evaded. 
The  law,  it  was  found,  could  never 
answer,  unless  some  mode  of  evading 
it  could  be  discovered ;  and  the  whole 
utility  of  the  law  was  grounded  upon 
this  evasion.  See,  then,  the  result  of 
tliis  grand  system ;  and  observe  how 
it  applies  in  the  different  portions  of 
the  empire.  In  the  course  of  three 
years  England  is  to  have  a  metallic 
currency,  and  no  small  notes :  Scot¬ 
land  is  to  have  her  small  notes,  and 
of  course,  no  metallic  currency.  I 
am  DOW  speaking  of  myself,  and  for 
myself.  1  am  merely  stating  my  own 
opinion.  I  attack  none  fur  the  pre¬ 
sent.  1  do  not  mean  at  this  time  to 
impute  blame  to  any,  particular  indi¬ 
vidual.  But  1  thought  the  ministry 
were  acting  upon  one  entire,  sound, 
and  solid  system,  which  would  apply 
to  every  portion  of  the  empire.  1 
now  find  that  I  was  wrong.  After 
having  boldly  come  down  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  with  a  particular  measure  on 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
that  could  occupy  the  attention  of 
Parliament— they  yielded,  wavered, 
,and  vacillated,  and  contrived  to  frit¬ 
ter  away  and  almost  destroy  their 
own  system.  Owing  to  the  clamour 
made  by  the  Scotch,  the  ministers 
thought  it  not  inconsistent  in  them 
to  clmnge  their  mode  of  proceeding. 
All  previous  inquiry  was  denied  in 
the  case  of  England ;  but  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  inquiry  was  agreed  to  as  far  as 
regarded  Scotland.  I  wish  the  mea¬ 
sure  had  been  brought  forward  with 
Jess  rashness ;  and  had  been  more 
firmly  followed  up.  But  liberavi  ani- 
matu  meam. 

Mr  Peel^— I  cannot  help  being 
very  much  surprised  that  tne  right 


hon.  gcntleniiin  should  have  thought 
it  rigl)t  to  make  so  severe  a  speech' 
founded  upon  a  Report  which  is  not 
yet  on  the  t.able  of  the  House.  We 
of  the  committee  did  most  anxiously 
apply  ourselves  to  the  subject.  We 
have  not  been  sparing  eitlier  of  our 
exertions  or  our  time ;  and  sat  so  late, 
that  we  had  barely  an  opportunity  to 
consider  and  make  up  our  Report  be¬ 
fore  the  termination  of  the  session. 
This,  I  will  say,  that  1  never  sat  upon 
a  committee  where  every  one  appear- 
eil  more  anxious  to  do  his  duty.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  wc 
declared  our  resolution  to  adopt  and 
adhere  to  a  general  system  applicable 
to  all  parts  of  the  empire;  and  that 
we  have  abandoned  that  system — 1 
deny  both  propositions.  There  has 
been  no  declaration  by  the  ministers, 
that  the  system  must  necessarily  bo 
extended  to  Scotland.  Let  it  be  con¬ 
sidered,  that  when  the  system  comes 
into  operation  with  respect  to  Eng¬ 
land,  it  will  be  the  very  same  system' 
which  existed  here  for  a  lung  time 
up  to  the  year  1797.  For  a  very  long 
period  before  1797,  Englaml  had, 
practically,  a  metallic  currency  ;  and 
for  twenty  years  before  that  time,  the 
Jaw  was,  that  no  bank  notes  should 
circulate  under  the  value  of  51.  But, 
during  the  whole  of  that  period,  con¬ 
currently  with  the  metallic  circula¬ 
tion  of  England,  the  small  notes  cir- 
culate<l  in  Scotland.  In  1810,  as  is 
well  known,  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
the  currency,  and  the  conclusion  to 
which  that  committee  came,  was, 
that  cash  payments  ought  to  be  re¬ 
sumed  within  two  years  from  that 
period ;  but  it  was  never  said,  nor 
contemplated,  that  the  circulation  of 
small  notes  in  Scotland  ought  to  be 
abolished.  Another  committee  was 
appointed  in  1819;  but  it  intimated 
no  condemnation  of  the  small  notes 
in  Scotland.  And,  observe,  this  was 
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no  lackes-^no  negligence  in  us,  for  we 
had  evidence  before  us,  taken  with 
reference  to  the  circulation  of  small 
notes  in  Scotland.  But  we  did  not 
then  think  it  essential  to  our  princi* 
pie,  that  its  operations  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  Scotland.  So,  in  the  mea¬ 
sures  in  contemplation  in  1823-4,  it 
was  never  mentioned  that  any  altera¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  made  in  the  curren¬ 
cy  of  Gotland.  Why,  then,  does 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  say,  that  we 
had  declared  that  our  system  ought 
necessarily  to  be  extended  to  Scot¬ 
land  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating, 
that  my  own  feeling  was,  that  it 
should  be  so  extended.  But  then,  as 
we  had  no  previous  inquiry  directed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
the  currency  of  Scotland,  we  said, 
*'  by  all  means  let  us  have  a  previous 
inquiry.”  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
says,  that  my  Lord  Liverpool  ought 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  he  came  down  to  parlia¬ 
ment  to  propose  this  system  tor  the 
ttdoption  of  the  legislature.  Why,  it 
is  long  since  my  Lord  Liverpool  has 
made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject. 
Even  while  Mr  Vansittart  was  Chan- 
cdlor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  had  con¬ 
templated  the  plan  of  taking  securi¬ 
ties  from  the  country  banks  for  their 
issues.  The  inquiry  proceeded  on 
the  advice  given  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  in  1819.  Why,  then,  in 
that  instance,  we  acted  on  the  advice 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  yet 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  now  objects 
to  the  very  course  which  he  himself 
had  formerly  so  strongly  recommend¬ 
ed.  I  now  come  to  the  consideration 
of  the  conclusions  to  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  come,  as  stated  in  their 
report ;  and  as  to  these,  I  say,  let  the 
House  suspend  their  judgment  until 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  ascer¬ 
taining  what  they  are,  and  upon  what 
evidence  they  are  founded.  This  is 
the  first  committee,  l>e  it  remember¬ 


ed,  which  has  been  appointed  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  considering  the 
state  of  the  Scotch  currency.  I  t^ly 
confess,  that  if  we  had  suffered  our 
opinions  to  be  determined  merely  by 
general  reasoning,  the  committee 
would  most  probably  have  reported 
that  the  system  of  metallic  currency 
ought  to  be  extended  to  Scotlandf. 
But,  when  I  heard  and  considered 
the  evidence,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
admitting,  t^t  my  opinion  was,  to 
a  certain  degree,  changed;  and  I 
thought,  upon  the  whole,  that,  under 
existing  circumstances,  a  further  trial 
should  be  made,  whether  a  small  note 
currency  could  exist  in  Scotland,  in 
conjunction  with  a  metallic  currency 
in  England.  We  go  no  further  than 
to  say,  that  the  experiment  ought  to 
be  tried ;  but  whether,  under  the  very 
altered  circumstances  of  Scotland,  it 
will  succeed,  is  quite  another  ques¬ 
tion.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  him¬ 
self,  says,  that  the  circumstances  of 
Scotland  are  now  changed.  Why,  that 
is  just  what  we  say.  But  still,  as  the 
evidence  of  past  experience  was  in 
favour  of  the  h3rpothesis  of  those  who 
imagined  that  no  inconvenience  would 
arise  from  the  existence  of  a  metallic 
currency  in  the  one  country,  and  a 
paper  one  in  the  other,  we  thought  it 
prudent  to  recommend  that  the  expe¬ 
riment  should  still  be  tried.  Now, 
upon  the  view  of  the  case,  as  we  have 
it  under  our  eyes  at  this  moment,  is 
it  expedient  to  make  any  alteration 
in  the  currency  of  Scotland,  without 
some  further  trial  ?  The  universal 
impression  in  that  country  is,  that 
they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  continue 
their  present  banking  system,  and 
their  issues  of  small  notes.  If  I  had 
been  clearly  of  opinion,  that  at  this 
moment  it  would  be  for  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  empire  at  large  that  the 
metallic  currency  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  Scotland  at  the  same  time 
nt  which  it  was  established  in  Eng~ 
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land,  I  should  have  disregarded  tliat 
impression,  and  the  clamours  that  re¬ 
sulted  from  it.  But  then,  having  gone 
into  an  inquiry,  and  the  evidence  be¬ 
ing  contrary  to  ray  first  impressions, 
I  thought  myself,  for  the  present, 
bound  by  that  evidence.  Then,  as 
to  the  country  banks  of  England,  as 
compared  >yith  the  Scottish  banks,  I 
certainly  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  the  country  bankers  of  England 
are,  as  a  body,  among  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  classes  of  the  community. 
But  1  say,  that  it  is  infinitely  better 
for  the  bankers  themselves,  that  a 
state  of  things  should  be  abolished, 
which  enables  a  few  so  to  misconduct 
themselves,  as  to  taint  the  whole 
body  with  suspicion.  Then  look  at 
the  state  of  the  returns  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  with  reference  to  the  solvency 
and  solidity  of  the  Scotch  banks,  as 
compared  with  those  of  England 
,  since  1816.  Since  that  period,  there 

appears  to  have  been  one  Scotch 
bank,  which  sued  out  a  sequestration 
under  the  Scotch  bankrupt  laws. 
During  the  same  period,  the  number 
'  of  English  country  banks,  against 

whom  commissions  of  bankruptcy  have 
been  sued  out,  is  158.  There  had 
been  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  two 
’  t  systems  of  currency  would  necessa- 

Irily  derange  each  other’s  operation. 
The  great  objection  to  a  system  of 
paper  currency  was,  that  though  it 
did  well  enough  for  fair  weather,  it 
'  M'as  not  fitted  for  times  of  panic  and 

I  danger.  The  answer  of  Scotland  was, 

^  that  for  a  hundred  years,  during 

‘  which  their  present  system  had  exist- 

I  ed,  no  practical  evils  had  occurred  in 

,  that  country  in  consequence  of  the 

state  of  the  currency.  During  that 
®  period  the  people  of  Scotland  had  had 

a  change  of  dynasty,  and  undergone 
the  misfortunes  arising  from  two  re¬ 
bellions.  When  mercantile  credit  had 
been  convulsed  in  England,  it  had  re¬ 
mained  unshaken  in  Scotland.  These 
vor..  xix.  TAUT  i. 


were  surely  strong  reasons  for  leaving  I 

the  system  untouched,  at  least  for  the 
present.  But  the  chief  ground  on 
which  its  defence  rested  was  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  cash  credits.  The  business  of 
Scotch  banking  is  conducted  by  about  j 

30  establishments.  There  are  tlirec  I' 

charter  banks,  and  twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight  others,  with  branches  j 

extending  into  the  remotest  parts  of  i 

the  country.  Though  these  branches  ! 

might  not  at  their  first  institution  pay  [ 

the  expenses  attendant  upon  their  | 

establishment,  yet,  by  the  improve-  | 

ments  they  introduced  into  trade  and  | 

agriculture,  they,  generally,  soon  be-  t 

came  proBtable.  The  witnesses  who  | 

were  examined  before  the  committee  } 

agreed  in  stating,  that  it  was  their  I 

undoubted  conviction  that  if  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  notes  below  L.5  was  abo-  I 

lished,  there  would  be  no  longer  any  j 

motive  for  establishing  these  branch  j 

banks  in  the  distant  and  least,  im-  I 

proved  parts  of  the  country.  What  j' 

object,  for  example,  could  a  banker 
have  in  incurring  the  expense  of  in¬ 
stituting  a  branch  of  his  establishment 
in  the  Highlands,  if  he  was  restricted 
from  issuing  small  notes  ?  Certainly 
he  could  have  none,  as  that  was  the 
principal  source  of  profit  from  which 
he  expected  remuneration.  During  | 

the  inquiry,  the  committee  had  deem-  I 

ed  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  total  re-  | 

turn  of  the  paper  circulation  of  Scot-  1 

land,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  it  I 

with  that  of  England.  In  1819,  when  I 

the  committee  on  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  was  sitting,  it  was  cal-  I 

culated  that  the  total  amount  of  cir-  { 

culation  in  this  country  was  40  mil-  | 

lions.  The  circulation  of  the  Bank  1 

of  England  was  ascertained  by  the  f 

returns  it  had  made  to  Parliament.  f 

Let  the  House  now  attend  to  the  1 

comparison  of  the  proportion  between  f 

the  total  amount  of  the  currency  of  I 

this  country,  and  that  part  of  it  which  k 

consisted  of  notes  below  L.5.  The  I 
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latter,  certainly,  is  not  much  more 
than  a  sixth — perhaps  only  a  tenth. 
But  how  stands  the  proportion  in 
Scotland,  between  the  total  amount 
of  the  circulation  and  the  small  notes 
The  total  amount  of  the  paper  cur¬ 
rency  of  Scotland  is  L.S,300,0(X),  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  gold.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  that  of  the  whole,  upwards  of 
two  millions  consist  of  notes  below 
L5.  In  the  case  of  Scotland,  there¬ 
fore,  the  proportion  of  small  notes  is 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  circulation. 
I  am  afraid  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  a  law  doing  away  at  once  with 
two-thirds  of  the  circulation  of  Scot¬ 
land.  I  feel  very  sorry  that  the  re¬ 
port  has  not  met  with  the  approbation 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman;  (Mr 
Tierney  ; )  but  I  declare  that,  either 
as  a  minister  or  as  a  member  of  this 
House,  I  have  never  done  an  act  with 
which  I  am  more  satisfied  than  the 
presentation  of  that  report. 

Mr  Abercrombie  said,  that  be  went 
into  the  committee  with  a  full  per¬ 
suasion  of  the  extreme  absurdity  of 
having  one  set  of  principles  regarding 
the  currency  for  England,  and  ano¬ 
ther  for  Scotland,  and  he  had  heard 
nothing  iii  the  course  of  the  inquiry 
that  had  altered  his  opinion.  Every 
position  in  the  report  was  in  favour 
of  the  general  principles  the  House 
had  adopted  fot*  this  country.  If  the 
currency  of  Scotland  were  leA  in  its 
present  state,  there  would  be  an  ex¬ 
cessive  issue  of  paper  in  that  country, 
and'the  whole  burden  of  keeping  up 
the  supply  of  gold  would  be  cast  on 
the  bankers  of  England.  If  the  same 
indulgence  had  been  extended  to 
them  that  the  Scotch  bankers  had 
received,  a  very  different  result  would 
have  ensued.  A  striking  fallacy  in 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  (Mr  Peel)  was,  that  he  said  there 
had  been  no  distress  at  any  time  du¬ 
ring  the  last  century  in  Scotland.  No 
mistake  could  be  greater.  There  had 


been  a  recurrence  of  public  calamities 
quite  as  oAen  as  in  this  country.  The 
solidity  of  the  Scotch  banks,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  great  number  o(  part¬ 
ners  in  them,  was  a  reason  why, 
above  all  others,  they  ought  to  be 
put  under  restraint  as  to  the  issue  of 
their  notes.  By  dividing  the  respon¬ 
sibility  among  so  many  individuals, 
the  temptation  to  over-issue  was 
greatly  increased.  The  people  of 
Scotland  had  suffered  as  much  as  any 
people  from  excess  of  paper.  Prices 
had  been  raised,  and  the  labourer  was 
mulcted  of  his  wages  by  the  over¬ 
issues  of  the  Scotch  banks.  Another 
objection  he  had  to  the  report  was, 
that  it  recommended  a  measure  which 
had  never  before  been  heard  of— the 
exclusion  of  Scotch  notes  from  circu¬ 
lation  in  England ;  and  that  by  a  pe¬ 
nalty  against  bringing  them  over  an 
imaginary  boundary.  If  such  a  law 
were  passed,  it  would  be  the  most 
vicious,  odious,  and  detestable  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  had  ever  received  the 
sanction  of  Parliament.  The  only 
offence  to  which  this  new  crime  was 
analogous  was  that  of  smuggling. 
The  smuggler  at  least  cheated  tlie 
Exchequer ;  but  the  introducer  of  a 
Scotch  note  would  be  guilty  of  fraud 
against  nobody. 

Mr  J.  P.  Grant  denied  that  it  was 
at  all  necessary,  either  from  past  ex¬ 
perience  or  present  emergency,  that 
the  currency  of  Scotland  should  be 
on  a  similar  footing  with  that  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  con¬ 
vinced  him,  that  it  would  be  both  un¬ 
just  and  injurious  to  interfere  with  a 
system  which  was  found  to  work  S(» 
well,  and  had  given  so  much  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  demanded  an 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  country 
bankers,  and  he  was  confident,  if  it 
was  granted,  that  it  would  be  found 
no  well-conducted  bank  in  England 
was  different  from  any  well-coiiducte<l 
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bank  in  Scotland.  One  thing  was 
certain,  that  nothing  could  be  done 
to  prevent  the  paper  of  Scotland 
from  passing  farther  than  the  bounds 
of  that  country.  In  1797,  there  were 
60  or  70,000/.  of  Scotch  notes  in  cir> 
culatioii  in  England. 

Mr  H.  Gurney  said,  that  if  any 
new  system  were  adopted  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Scotland,  distress  and  ruin, 
he  was  convinced,  would  follow.  The 
exchange  on  L’ondon  had  the  effect 
of  keeping  down  an  over-issue  of 
Scotch  paper :  so  that  there  was  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended  in  that  re¬ 
spect. 

Mr  T.  Wilson  said,  that  by  the  ex¬ 
emption  of  Scotland  from  the  system 
which  was  to  prevail  in  England,  an 
undue  commercial  and  agricultural 
advantage  was  given  to  the  one  coun¬ 
try  which  was  denied  to  the  other ; 
and  this  was  the  infliction  of  injustice. 

Mr  Alderman  Heygate  thought, 
that  the  only  difference  between  the 
English  and  Scotch  ^stem  was,  that 
the  latter  afforded,  from  its  nature, 
a  superior  security.  Why  not,  then, 
have  adopted  the  better  plan  in  Eng¬ 
land  ?  Why  not  have  established 
chartered  banks,  and  required  go¬ 
vernment  security  from  those  who  is¬ 
sued  1/.  notes?  With  some  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  principle,  there  was  no 
English  banker  who  would  object  to 
suen  a  system  of  security. 

Mr  Ellis  said,  that  precisely  upon 
the  same  ground  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  had  excepted  Scotland  from  the 
operation  of  the  general  system, 
he  could  have  produced  abundant 
evidence  to  except  several  of  the 
counties  of  England.  In  fact,  the 
distinction  now  sought  to  be  esta¬ 
blished  for  Scotland  respecting  the 
currency,  was  just  as.  rational,  as  if 
they  were  to  introduce  one  corn-bill 
for  Ireland,  another  for  Scotland,  and 
a  third  for  England. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr  Cripps 


and  Mr  Maxwell,  the  report  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed. 

[It  only  remains  to  be  noticed  tliat 
both  the  Promissory  notes  and  Bank 
Charter-bills  received  the  royal  assent. 

As  a  subject  closely  connected 
with  the  convulsions  of  the  money- 
market,  we  proceed  to  notice  a  re¬ 
newed  attempt  made  by  Mr  Sergeant 
Onslow  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the 
usury  laws.] 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
Wednesday,  Feb.  15,  Mr  Sergeapt 
Onslow  rose  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  usury 
laws.  He  must,  however,  express 
his  regret,  that  the  House  rejected 
his  bill  last  session,  because,  had  they 
taken  a  different  coarse,  and  allowed 
it  to  pass  into  a  law,  the  late  panic 
and  all  its  attendant  and  still  attend¬ 
ing  distresses  would  have  been  much 
mitigated,  and  in  some  of  the  great 
manufacturing  districts  many  difficul¬ 
ties  would  have  been  removed  which 
were  now  severely  felt.  He  could 
prove  that,  in  many  instances,  more 
.than  100  per  cent  had  been  given  for 
money  in  the  city  of  London,  not¬ 
withstanding,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  usury  laws. 

Mr  Davenport  renewed  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  measure,  and  would 
continue  to  resist  it  so  long  as  he  had 
a  seat  in  that  House.  His  firm  belief 
was,  that  nothing  could  be  devised 
more  mischievous  for  the  landed  in¬ 
terest  ;  it  would  necessarily  disturb 
the  whole  mortgage  system,  affect  the 
property  of  the  kingdom,  and  substi¬ 
tute  a  wild  plan  of  Uieory  in  the  room 
of  useful  practical  experience.  He 
called  upon  government  to  take  a  part 
in  stopping  the  eagerness  for  intro¬ 
ducing  such  bills,  and  to  look  to 
tliemselves  in  time,  before  a  perse¬ 
verance  in  error  brought  ruin  upon 
the  country. 
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Mr  Bright  was  glad  that  the  bill 
was  thus  early  opposed.  It  was  es¬ 
sential  that  the  country  gentlemen 
should  not  be  year  after  year  agitated 
in  their  minds,  and  more  particularly 
at  a  time  when  they  ought  to  be  kejrt 
at  ease.  He  condemned  in  the  strong¬ 
est  manner  the  re-introduction  of 
such  a  bill  as  that  now  submitted  for 
their  consideration ;  it  could  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  no  good,  and  would  dis¬ 
turb  existing  arrangements. 

Mr  Irving  thought,  that  had  this 
bill  been  in  operation  during  the  late 
crisis  in  the  money-market,  the  heavy 
sacrifices  made  by  individuals  would 
have  been  lighter  than  they  unfortu¬ 
nately  had  been,  and  they  would  not 
have  heard  of  such  enormous  sums 
lost  in  the  attempt  to  maintain  the 
credit  of  individuals.  He  thought, 
that  in  place  of  the  present  crisis  Ih:- 
ing  unfavourable  to  the  introduction 
of  such  a  bill,  it  was  rather  in  favour 
of  its  wisdom,  justice,  and  policy.  At 
all  events,  he  trusted  the  House 
would  not  take  a  stand  against  the 
bill  in  this  early  stage. 

Mr  Bennett  said,  that  from  a  per¬ 
suasion  that  money  would  be  easier 
obtained,  and  on  cheaper  terms,  after 
this  bill  should  pass,  than  it  had  been 
hitherto,  he  should  now,  as  he  had 
done  on  former  occasions,  support 
the  measure. 

Mr  Sykes  said,  that  it  was  most  un¬ 
accountable  that  gentlemen  should 
think  the  bill  would  act  against  the 
landed  interest.  What  was  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  that  interest  at  this  moment  ? 
By  law  they  were  interdicted  from 
'paying  more  than  5  per  cent  interest 
ibr  money  ;  but  in  point  of  fact  the 
law  was  frequently  evaded  by  resort¬ 
ing  to  the  ruinous  system  of  annui¬ 
ties, — a  system  which  had  brought 
tome  of  the  noblest  estates  in  this 
'country  into  complete  dilapidation. 
I^e  Bdpported  this  bill,  because  he 
thought  that,  so  far  from  prejudicing 


the  interest  of  landed  proprietors,  it 
would  greatly  serve  them,  and  be 
found  most  advantageous  to  their 
money  concerns.  All  other  commo¬ 
dities  (for  money  was  only  a  commo¬ 
dity)  were  open  to  the  competition 
of  individuals,  and  there  ought  not  to 
be  an  exception  for  money.  On  the 
whole,  he  wished  to  see  the  subject 
in  the  hands  of  ministers,  and  then 
to  have  it  fully  considered  by  the 
Hoqse. 

Mr  R.  Gordon  said,  that  the  land¬ 
ed  interest  did  not  stand  in  need  of 
the  suggestions  of  the  honourable 
member  (Mr  Sykes).  He  condemn¬ 
ed  the  honourable  gentleman's  avidity 
to  assist  the  interests  of  the  land¬ 
ed  gentlemen  with  new  theories ;  it 
would  be  better  to  allow  the  country 
gentlemen  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
for  surely  they  ought  to  be  the  best 
judges  of  what  suited  their  own  af¬ 
fairs. 

Mr  Wodehouse  was  decidedly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill,  because  be  thougnt 
it  impossible  to  calculate  the  effect  it 
might  have  upon  the  landed  inte¬ 
rests. 

Colonel  Davies  thought,  that  a  pro¬ 
vision  might  be  introduced  in  this 
bill,  to  exempt  the  country  gentlemen 
from  its  operation.  They  might  still 
be  permitted  to  pay  13  or  14  per  cent 
upon  mortgages ;  but  surely  the  tra- 
dingclassesmightbe permitted  to  bor¬ 
row  money  on  such  terms  as  they 
thought  more  conducive  to  their  in¬ 
terests,  than  was  permitted  as  the  law 
now  stood. 

Mr  Monck  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  the  usury  laws ;  they 
tied  up  the  hands  of  the  borrower  of 
money,  although  they  allowed  the 
sacrifice  of  a  man's  goo<ls  at  any  rate 
he  could  sell  them,  for  the  supply  of  j 
his  necessities.  Traders  and  country 
gentlemen  might  be  very  differently 
situated  in  their  relative  circum¬ 
stances,  and  what  would  do  very  well 
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for  the  one,  might  be  vfery  disadvan¬ 
tageous  to  the  other.  Mortgages  upon 
land  were  in  general  given  for  a  long 
run  of  years,  but  a  trader’s  pecuniary 
wants  might  be  only  for  a  short  time, 
and  would  therefore  justify  his  paying 
a  different  price  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion.  One  common  measure  for  credit 
and  security  was  inapplicable.  The 
man  who  could  give  the  collateral  se¬ 
curity  of  land  in  his  bargain,  ought 
to  have  money  on  better  terms  than 
the  borrower  who  had  only  his  per¬ 
sonal  security  to  offer.  As  to  the  time 
of  introducing  this  bill,  he  thought  it 
rather  favourable  than  otherwise  ;  for 
the  late  crisis  had  thrown  great  light 
upon  the  subject. 

Mr  John  Smith  could  state  of  his 
own  personal  knowledge,  that  during 
the  panic  in  the  money-market  last 
December,  enormous  sums  had  been 
paid  for  pecuniary  loans ;  indeed,  he 
knew  an  instance,  in  which  for  a  very 
large  sum  no  less  than  from  74<  to  76 
per  cent  had  been  paid.  This  of 
course  had  been  done  by  a  bargain  in 
selling  out  stock  for  money.  What, 
then,  must  be  the  state  of  the  law, 
when  such  things  could  be  done  in 
spite  of  its  penalties  ?  In  fact,  if  a 
man  wanted  money,  he  would  make 
iiis  own  terms  for  obtaining  it. 

Mr  Wynn  supported  the  motion ; 
and,  in  so  doing,  he  felt,  that  instead 
<»f  injuriously  interfering  with  the 
landed  interest,  he  was  conferring  a 
great  boon  upon  that  body.  He  had 
known  many  instances  of  the  bad  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  usury  laws,  and  particular¬ 
ly  one  about  ten  years  ago,  when  a 
person  possessing  one  of  the  largest 
landed  properties  in  the  country  had 
a  mortgage  which  was  standing  for 
thirty  years.  The  security  was  for 
40,000(.,  and  20,000/.  had  been  paid 
off,  when  the  remainder  was  called 
in :  it  was  impossible,  at  the  time,  to 
get  this  sum  at  the  usi^l  rate  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  it  was  borrowed  at  9  per 


cent  by  annuities.  When  the  commiu 
tee  sat  upon  the  usury  laws,  they  had 
before  them  the  evidence  of  eminent 
solicitors,  who  concurred  in  opinion 
that  the  landed  interest  would  be  be¬ 
nefited  by  the  change.  These  usury 
laws  were  part  of  the  old  statute  sys¬ 
tem,  which  foolishly  sought  to  regu¬ 
late  the  prices  of  all  commodities. 

Mr  Calcraft  would  not  pretend  to 
say  that  casual  instances  of  individual 
hardship  had  not  occurred,  but  these 
could  not  be  remedied  by  any  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  law ;  nor,  while  govern¬ 
ment  paid  6  per  cent  for  money, 
could  the  public  borrow  at  less.  Hia 
honourable  friend  (Mr  J.  Smith) 
had  alluded  to  the  enormous  sums 
which  had  lately  been  paid  in  the  city 
for  pecuniary  accommodation ;  but 
this  was  in  the  gambling  transactions 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  it  was 
the  daily  practice  to  give  and  take  in 
this  illegal  manner.  This  spirit  of 
gambling  there  was  no  possibility  of 
stopping ;  it  must  go  on  whatever 
was  the  state  of  the  law,  and  like  the 
games  of  hazard,  rouge  et  noir,  and 
uro,  be  carried  on  in  defiance  of  eyery 
legal  enactment.  But  gentlemen  saia, 
why  should  the  trader  be  debarred  of 
a  benefit,  merely  because  it  was  un¬ 
palatable  to  the  country  gentlemen  ? 
Well,  then,  let  a  bill  be  brought  in  to 
enable  traders  to  borrow  upon  any 
terms  they  pleased,  and  not  affecting 
the  mortgages  of  the  country.  Then, 
if  the  trading-bill  worked  well,  per¬ 
haps  the  landed  interest  would  con¬ 
sent  to  participate  in  the  experiment. 
At  present,  however,  the  only  result 
of  such  a  bill  as  this  would  be  gene¬ 
rally  to  increase  the  rate  of  interest. 
They  were  always  told  of  the  terrible 
operation  of  annuities,  and  spend¬ 
thrifts  would  still  be  found,  even  were 
this  bill  passed,  to  fly  to  annuitants  to 
satisfy  their  cravings ;  but  the  amount 
of  annuities,  as  compared  with  mort¬ 
gages,  was  very  small  indeed ;  they 
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were  not  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
as  fort^  to  one.  So  that,  were  they 
to  legislate  upon  the  notion  which 
some  gentlemen  entertained  of  the 
subject,  they  would  be  passing  a  law 
for  the  exception,  and  not  for  the  rule. 
Were  such  a  bill  once  passed,  was  it 
likely  that  the  Bank  would  permit  the 
1,200,000/.  which  they  had  now  out 
at  4  per  cent,  to  remain  at  that  rate  of 
interest  ?  Every  man  who  had  money 
out  upon  mortgage  would,  in  such  a 
case,  as  a  duty  he  owed  his  family, 
recall  it,  and  demand  better  terms.  It 
was  a  very  impolitic  step  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  this  measure,  when  money  mat¬ 
ters,  so  far  as  the  interest  of  mortga¬ 
ges  was  concerned,  were  in  a  very  sa¬ 
tisfactory  state.  Those  who  were  real¬ 
ly  interested  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with  their  present  condition ;  and  why, 
therefore,  disturb  it  ? 

'  ’  Mr  Peel  said,  that  bis  right  honour¬ 
able  friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer)  had  been  too  much  engaged 
in  most  important  matters  connected 
with  the  state  of  the  country,  to  allow 
him  to  give  this  subject  that  attention 
which  it  required,  or  to  enable  him  at 
the  present  time  to  pronounce  an  opi- 
nion  upon  it.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  tne  learned  gentleman  would 
postpone  the  measure, — he  did  not 
hiean  for  the  session,  but  for  a  short 
period,— -in  order  to  allow  time  for 
Its  consideration.  Upon  the  general 
principle  of  the  usury  laws  as  res  inte- 
‘>ra,  he  would  not  now  say  anything 
nirthcr  than  that,  whether  defensible 
’or  not,  their  operation  had  within  the 
last  three  months  been  unfortunate. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in 
the  bill :  but,  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(April  17th)  it  was  afterwards  post¬ 
poned  till  next  session. 

In  our  last  volume  we  indulged  in 
a  few  comments  regarding  the  causes 
of  the  mania  for  si>eculation  wliich 


had  distinguished  the  years  1 824-5  ; 
and  in  which,  we  believed,  partly  ori¬ 
ginated  the  commercial  distress  which 
the  country  suffered.  Between  that 
mania  and  the  system  of  English 
banking,  we  considered  there  was 
some  existing  connexion ;  but  whe* 
ther  either  of  these  should  be  assign¬ 
ed  as  the  cause  of  the  other,  we  did 
not,  nor  do  we  yet,  pretend  to  deter¬ 
mine.  Wc  are  now  satisfied,  however, 
that  the  s])eculative  mania  was  fed  and 
infiamed,  by  the  facility  of  obtaining 
paj)cr-money — in  other  words,  dis¬ 
counts,  proceeding  from  the  system  of 
country  banking  establishments ;  and 
that  by  a  natural  reaction,  the  above 
mania  increased  the  ]>rodigality,  in 
discounting,  of  country  bankers,  and, 
in  fact,  drew  them  within  its  vor¬ 
tex,  and  made  them  speculators,  not 
only  within  but  beyond  the  proper  li¬ 
mits  of  their  own  business.  We  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  low  rate 
of  interest  also  greatly  assisted  the 
mania;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
reduction  of  that  rate  proceeded  not 
so  much  from  a  superabundance  of  ca¬ 
pital  in  the  market,  or  any  other  cause 
which  has  been  assigned  for  it,  as  from 
the  eagerness  to  discount  of  many  of 
the  blinkers. 

Assuming,  as  the  legislature  seems 
to  have  done,  that  the  excessive  issue 
of  bank-paper  was  the  chief,  though 
perhaps  not  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  existing  commercial  distress,  wc 
have  still  great  doubts  whether  it, 
the  legislature,  proceeded  upon  cor¬ 
rect  principles,  ivhen  it  provided  a 
corrective  for  the  evil,  by  passing  the 
act  which  suppresses  the  circulation 
of  small  notes. 

In  the  first  place,  wc  cannot  help 
exjiressing  our  surprise  at  the  anxiety 
which  was  manifested  by  men  of  all 
parties, — particularly  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr  I’cel 
— by  Mr  Tierney  and  Mr  Brougham, 
—to  reject  and  repudiate  a  doctrine 
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which,  only  a  few  years  previously.  In  the  second  place,  we  affirm,  that 
had  been  consecrated  by  almost  una>  in  every  commercial  coimtry  where  a 
iiimous  votes  of  both  Houses  of  Par-  system  of  credit  prevails,  (and  with- 
liament,  namely,  that  paper  currency  out  credit,  there  can  be  little '  cam- 
payable  in  gold,  by  law,  on  demand,  merce,)  there  will  and  must  be  a  pa- 
could  never  exist  in  excess — a  maxim,  mr  currency  of  one  kind  or  other, 
by  the  spirit  of  which  it  was  assumed,  If  there  be  no  bank  notes,  there  will 
that  the  issuers  of  that  paper  were  not  be  a  circulation  of  bills  of  exchange, 
only  legally  bound,  but  were  always  In  Lancashire,  where  there  are  no 
in  a  condition  to  pay  it  on  demand,  banks  which  issue  paper,  and  indeed 
Mr  Brougham  observed,  that  “  expe-  through  the  whole  manufacturing 
rience  alone  had  shaken  his  firm  be-  districts  of  the  north  of  England 
lief  in  that  theory;”  while  Mr  Peel  where  there  are  fewsuch  banks,  dmost 
and  others  expres^  their  conviction,  the  entire  circulation,  except  for  wages 
founded  on  experience,  “  that  a  me-  and  small  retail  business,  consists  of 
tallic  currency  and  a  paper  currency  bills  of  exchange  drawn  by  merchants 
could  not  exist  together.”  Were  this  or  manufacturers  upon  others,  which 
supposed  incompatibility  of  the  two  pass  from  hand  to  hand  like  bank 
currencies  a  fact,  it  would  prove  little  notes,  and  often  through  as  many 
or  nothing;  for  still  the  question  would  hands  before  they  arc  withdrawn  from 
remain  ))chind,  which  of  the  two  cur-  circulation,  as  bank  notes  do  before 
rencics  is  the  best  ?  But  to  the  expe-  they  are  returned  upon  the  banks 
7-ience  of  Mr  Brougham,  Mr  Peel,  which  issue  tliem.  *  The  same  sys- 
and  the  rest,  (of  the  nature  and  extent  tern,  it  is  well  known,  prevails,  more 
of  which  we  profess  our  entire  igno-  or  less,  over  the  whole  kingdom.  If, 
ranee,)  we  may  be  permitted  to  opjiose  then,  bills  of  exchange  everywhere, 
the  experience  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  the  manu- 
Uniteil  States  of  America ;  in  which  factoring  districts  of  the  North  of 
countries,  the  banks  there  being  England,  almost  entirely,  are  employ- 
bound  to  pay  their  pajier  in  gold  on  ed  as  a  circulating  medium,  in  lieu  of 
demand,  and  being  also  on  a  proper  bank  notes,  it  appears  certain  that, 
footing  in  respect  of  means  and  stabi-  for  transactions  of  any  considerable 
lity,  paper  never  did,  and,  it  may  be  amount,  (unless  the  system  of  con- 
demonstrated,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  ducting  business,  especially  selling 
things,  exist  in  excess, and  in  which,  to  upon  credit,  be  entirely  changed,)  so 
a  certain  extent,  a  metallic  currency  far  as  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  is 
has  always  obtained  along  with  one  of  suppressed,  their  place  will  be  sup- 
paper.  plied  by  bills  of  exchange. 


*  In  the  evidence  of  Lewis  Lloyd,  Esq.  taken  before  the  liOrds*  Committee  on  Scotch  and 
Irish  currency,  the  following,  with  regard  to  the  currency  of  Lancashire,  occurs : — 

“  Do  those  bills  of  exchange  circulate  from  hand  to  hand  in  Manchester  ?  Yes ;  when  a 
bill  is  drawn  in  favour  of  a  manufacturer,  he  indorses  it  usually  to  the  person  to  whom  he 
pays  it ;  and  the  person  to  whom  he  pays  it,  pays  it  again  to  another ;  and  it  goes  on  often 
till  it  it  covered  with  indortementt. 

So  that,  in  fact,  it  forms  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium  ?  The  principal  part. 

“  Have  you  not  seen  bills  of  exchange  of  that  nature,  for  the  value  of  104.  with  Jifly  or  tixty 
namet  upon  them  9  Yes ;  with  twice  that  number.  I  have  seen  slips  of  paper  attached  to  a 
bill  as  long  as  a  sheet  of  paper  could  go ;  and  when  that  was  filled,  another  attached  to 
iliat.” 
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And  here  the  question  occurs— 
Whether  is  a  circulation  of  bank  notes, 
or  one  of  bills  of  exchange,  the  best  ? 
It  win  not  be  denied  that  a  bank 
note  and  a  bill  of  exchange,  are  essen¬ 
tially  the  same,  the  credit  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  issues  either  being  pleoged 
to  its  representing  so  much  value,  and 
its  being  convertible  into  that  value  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  amounts  of  both  in 
circulation,  if  equal,  must  equally,  if 
they  do  at  all,  affect  the  prices  of  la¬ 
bour  and  commodities,  and  the  rates  of 
foreign  exchange,  two  points  much  in¬ 
sisted  upon  by  the  op])osers  of  a  paper 
currency.  But  in  other  respects,  we 
<x>nceive  bank  notes  to  be  by  far  the 
best  of  the  two  species  of  currency. 
They  are  less  liable  to  being  forg^ 
than  bills  of  exchange ;  and  are  not  at 
all  exposed,  as  bills  of  exchange  are,  to 
being  challenged  in  courts  of  law,  on 
account  of  the  onerosity  of  acceptance 
or  indorsation,  or  on  account  of  tech¬ 
nical  irregularities  in  their  negotiation. 
Besides,  a  properly  constituted  bank 
will  issue  its  notes  only  to  persons 
whose  credit  and  means  are  known  to 
l)e  unexceptionable ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  merchant  or  manufacturer, 
too  often,  from  an  over-anxiety  to  ^t 
his  goods  off  his  hand,  is  too  little  in¬ 
quisitive  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  customer  who  buys  ujion  credit ; 
and  as  a  premium  for  probable  or  pos¬ 
sible  risks,  makes  an  addition  to  the 
proper  price  of  his  goods.  That  sales 
are  very  frequently  conducted  under 
those  circumstances,  and  upon  that 
plan,  is  perfectly  notorious;  and, 
therefore,  we  can  perceive  that  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  bills  of  exchange,  were  it 
entirely  to  supplant  that  of  ^nk  notes, 
would  come  very  injuriously  to  affect 
prices,  and,  by  consequence,  the  rates 
of  foreign  exchange. 


In  the  third  place,  we  would  ob¬ 
serve  that,  even  were  we  to  think 
that  the  views  entertained  by  the  Le¬ 
gislature  of  the  cause  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  distress  are  perfectly  correct,  we 
would  still  be  of  opinion,  that  by  its 
act — for  suppressing  the  small  note 
circulation,  it  has  provided  a  very  nu¬ 
gatory  remedy  for  the  evil.  Though 
speculators  under  the  new  law,  can¬ 
not  obtain  bank  notes  under  5l.,  may 
they  not  obtain  notes  at  or  above  that 
sum  upon  credit  ?  Few  speculators, 
we  apprehend,  at  least  such  whose  ex¬ 
travagance  assisted  in  bringing  dis¬ 
tress  upon  the  commercial  world,  much 
more  in  afflicting  it  with  a  perfect 
tornado,  ever  resorted  to  the  use  of 
small  notes  in  their  transactions  ;*  their 
transactions  individually  were  much 
above  the  value  of  a  small  note  ;  and 
if  they  employed  such  notes  in  cumu- 
lis,  it  is  clear  that  they  could  have 
got  large  notes  of  equal  value  with  the 
same  facility.  What  they  might  have 
done,  they  may  yet  do  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  law ;  and,  therefore,  it  seems  to 
us  undeniable,  that  the  law,  as  a 
means  of  checking  the  spirit  of  specu¬ 
lation  and  overtrading,  must  be  whol¬ 
ly  inoperative.  It  is  only  doing  jus¬ 
tice  to  Mr  Hume  to  observe,  that  he, 
of  all  the  members  of  the  legislature, 
was  the  only  one  who  seemed  cognizant 
of  this  very  obvious  truth. 

There  were  members  in  both  Houses 
W'ho,  in  referring  to  the  distress  in 
which  the  failure  of  a  banking  esta¬ 
blishment  involves  those  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes,  (by  an  affectation  of  sen¬ 
timent  they  were  on  all  occasions  de¬ 
signated  the  jmor  working  classes,) 
who  are  holders  of  its  small  notes, 
attached  to  that  circumstance  such  a 
disproportioned  weight,  and  so  almost 
exclusively  reasoned  ujion  it,  as  to 


•  The  over  istne  of  the  three  last  years  consisted  in  doubliojt  (he  circulation  of  the  small 
notes,  and  trcblioff  that  of  the  5/.  notes ! 
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render  it  a  substantive,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  an  independent  argu¬ 
ment.  Now,  though  the  circumstance 
may  be  made  use  of  as  an  auxiliary 
argument,  as  an  independent  one,  it 
goes  for  nothing.  It  greatly  depends 
upon  the  primary  question,  which  we 
conceive  to  be  just  as  unsettled  as 
ever — Is  a  currency  in  small  notes  in 
.-iiiy  degree  necessary  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  manufacturing  prosperity  of 
the  country  ?  Should  that  question  be 
decided  upon  right  principles  in  the 
.affirmative,  then  it  might  follow  that 
the  injury  inflicted  on  commerce  and 
manufactures,  hy  the  suppression  of 
small  notes,  is  a  national  evil  which 
would  much  exceed  that  of  the  occa¬ 
sional  suflTerings  inflicted  on  the  work- 
ingclasses  by  the  failures  of  barks;  and 
also,  that  such  injury  would  drag  in 
its  train  a  greater  amount  of  suflfering 
to  the  working  classes  themselves  than 
they  have  been  ever  exposed  to  from 
any  incident  connected  with  the  small 
note  system. 

The  subject,  as  it  concerns  the 
working  classes,  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  altogether  most  crudely  and  has¬ 
tily  considered.  We  conceive  that 
the  pictures  of  distress  caused  to  those 
classes  by  the  failures  of  banks,  with 
which  the  newspapers  occasionally 
harrow  the  imagination,  are  grossly 
exaggerated.  It  must  be  a  very  small 
proportion  of  those  classes,  who  are  in 
{possession  of  the  smallest  amount  of 
bank  notes.  And  as  to  the  savings 
of  the  few  who  do  save,  we  suspect 
they  either  take  the  form  of  large 
notes,  or  are  invested  in  saving  banks. 
But  further,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  distress  caused  by  an  occasional 
solitary  bank  failure,  is  not  a  case 
which  warrants  a  legislative  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  national  currency. 
The  honourable  {lersons  who  made 
use  of  the  argument  to  which  we  have 
been  adverting,  must  have  contem¬ 
plated  the  case  of  an  extensive  crash 


of  country  banks— of  the  simultaneous 
breaking  down  of  forty,  sixty,  eighty, 
or  an  hundred  of  them.  Such  a  ca¬ 
tastrophe,  if  not  caused  by  a  general 
derangement  of  manufactures  and 
commerce,  must  necessarily  and  in¬ 
stantaneously  produce  such  a  derange¬ 
ment,  in  which  case  the  working 
classes,  like  their  betters,  will  doubtr 
less  suflTer  severely ;  and  in  the  sum 
total  of  their  distress,  which  includes 
a  partial,  if  not  an  entire  deprivation 
of  employment,  the  loss  of  the  few 
small  notes  of  insolvent  banks  which 
they  may  have  among  them,  will  form 
a  very  contemptible  item.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  merits  of  a  pa¬ 
per  currency  generally,  we  would  obr 
serve,  that  if  pa{)er  actually  represent 
value  in  the  hands  of  the  banker  who 
issues  it,  (which  is  supposing  that  ho 
does  not  issue  beyond  his  means  of  re¬ 
tiring,)  and  is  really  convertible  into 
that  value  on  demand,  we  conceive  it 
to  be  by  far  the  liest  and  cheapest 
currency  of  any.  Were  all  banks  pro- 
{lerly  constituted,  it  may  be  assumed, 
that  there  would  seldom,  if  ever,  be 
an  over  issue ;  because  these  bankers 
would  limit  their  issues  to  their  means 
of  retiring,  and  would  be  scrupulous 
in  issuing  their  paper  only  in  ex¬ 
change  for  real  value,  or  {lersonal  ob¬ 
ligations  equivalent  to,  and  converti¬ 
ble  into,  such  value ;  and  thus  would 
exactly  proportion  their  issues  to  the 
legitimate  wants  of  commerce.  Ip  the 
case  we  are  sup{)osing,  then,  a  bank 
note  represents  value  as  faithfully  as 
is  done  by  gold ;  it  discharges  as  well, 
in  every  res{)ect,  the  functions  of 
gold ;  and,  like  gold,  its  amount  must 
be  exactly  commensurate  with  the 
wants  of  the  commercial  world.  Where, 
we  should  wish  to  know,  is  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  a  1/.  bank  note  under 
the  system  we  are  sup{)using,  and  a 
sovereign?  Gold,  no  doubt,  besides 
being  a  representative  of  value,  has  an 
intrinsic  value,  which  hank  paper  has 
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not ;  but  if  the  note  can  purchase  the 
same  value  as  a  sovereign,  and  if  it  is 
issued  by  the  banker  for  the  same 
equivalent  for  which  he  would  part 
with  a  sovereign,  the  two,  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  of  a  circulating 
medium,  must  be  precisely  the  same ; 
the  amount  of  the  one  kind  of  curren¬ 
cy  must  be  governed  by  the  same  laws 
as  the  other,  and  consequently  there 
can  be  no  greater  danger  of  an  excess 
of  the  one  than  of  the  other ;  and  by 
a  farther  consequence,  prices  and  the, 
rates  of  exchange  are  as  little  liable 
to  be  affected  by  the  one  as  by  the 
other. 

However,  banks  upon  the  system 
we  have  been  supposing,  did  not  exist 
in  England.  In  that  country,  where 
all  other  trading  establishments  have 
been  brought  to  a  height  of  perfection, 
banks,  owing  to  the  mischievous  par¬ 
tiality  of  government  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  never  were  upon  a  right 
footing,  and  the  science  of  banking 
was  comparatively  neglected.  By  a 
sort  of  monopoly  conferred  on  the  na¬ 
tional  bank,  no  other  banking  esta¬ 
blishment,  consisting  of  more  than  six 
IKU-tners,  was  permitted  to  be  formed, 
by  which  the  object  of  the  monopoly 
was  very  effectually  attained.  There 
were  few  country  banks  of  such 
amount  of  capital,  and  extent  of  con¬ 
nexions,  as  could  secure  the  public 
confidence,  especially  during  periods 
of  alarm ;  while  there  were  many 
scarcely  possessed  of  capital  at  all,  but 
which,  by  a  variety  of  practices,  some 
of  them  not  very  creditable,  contrived 
to  push  their  notes  into  circulation. 
That  fact  alone  proves,  not  that  the 
country  was  deceived  with  regard  to 
the  value  of  their  notes,  but  that  it  re¬ 
quired,  and  could  not  dispense  with,  a 
paper  currency  of  one  kind  or  other ; 
and  that,  since  it  was  not  supplied  in 
sufficient  quantities  with  a  g^  kind, 

P.  ff.  Bank  of  England  notes,  it  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  that  which 


was  spurious.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  the  members  of  banks  of  such  li¬ 
mited  construction,  could  not  escape 
being  infected  by  every  new  fever 
in  the  mercantile  world ;  and  that, 
with  the  money  of  their  customers  in 
their  hands,  and  an  unlimited  com¬ 
mand  of  their  own  paper  money,  they 
would  rush  into  all  manner  of  extra¬ 
neous  speculations.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive,  that  to  get  their  paper  into 
more  extended  circulation,  they  would 
be  liberal  to  excess  in  the  discounting 
of  bills.  And  in  these  two  ways,  the 
currency  could  not  fail  to  be  swelled 
beyond  its  proper  limits ;  and,  besides 
that  much  of  it  was  base  in  its  own 
nature  as  imperfectly  representing 
value,  the  excess  wouhi  necessarily  de¬ 
preciate  the  whole  mass. 

Such  a  state  of  things  loudly  called 
for  a  sjieedy  correction ;  but,  consider¬ 
ing  the  source  and  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  the  cure  was  to  be  found,  not  in 
regulating  the  banking  system,  which 
was  done  by  the  small  note  bill,  but 
by  unrcgiilating  it,  which  was  done,  to 
a  certain  extent,  by  the  bill  for  abrid¬ 
ging  the  extensive  privileges  of  the 
Bank  of  England — a  bill  which  has 
our  entire  approbation. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussions, 
Mr  Peel  took  occasion  to  express  his 
regret  that  in  1793,  the  latter  mea¬ 
sure  had  not  been  resorted  to,  instead 
of  the  Cash  Payment  Restriction  Bill, 
in  which  regret  we  cordially  concur. 
When  we  consider  the  gigantic  scale 
of  the  various  trading  establishments 
of  England,  the  enormous  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  them,  and  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  conducted,  we  cannot 
suffer  ourselves  to  doubt,  that,  had  the 
banking  trade  in  1793  been  freed 
from  restrictions,  the  admirable  ex¬ 
ample  of  Scotland  being  in  full  view, 
banking  establishments  on  the  broadest 
bases — of  abundant  capitals,  and  (con¬ 
ducted  u]K)ii  the  most  sound  and  legi¬ 
timate  principles — banks,  in  short, 
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like  the  Scotch  chartered  ones,  would, 
ere  this,  hare  sprung  up  in  England, 
and  supplanted  the  rickety  and  delu¬ 
sive  banking  concerns  whicn  there  pre¬ 
vailed,  sim^y  because  no  others,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Bank  of  England,  were 
permitted  by  law  to  exist.* 

The  attempt  to  extend  the  measure 
of  suppressing  the  small  note  circula¬ 
tion  to  Scotland,  created  in  that  coun¬ 
try  an  universal  ferment,  and  was  uni¬ 
versally  resisted  by  all  classes,  without 
any  distinction  of  parties.  The  Scotch 
were  justly  attached  to  their  banking 
system,  which  rested  upon  the  firmest 
basis,  and  to  a  naturally  poor  country, 
was  fraught  with  innumerable  advan¬ 
tages.  They  ascribed  to  it,  and  just¬ 
ly  too,  the  advances  which  the  coun¬ 
try  had  made  in  wealth  and  improve¬ 
ment;  and  believed  its  best  interests 
to  be  identihed  with  the  existence  of 
the  system.  They  were  the  more  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  because  a  bank  failure  in 
Scotland  was  almost  unknown,  and 
had  never  occasioned  a  loss  to  the 
public— a  circumstance,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve,  which  proceeds,  not  altogether 
from  the  superior  skill  with  which 
Scotch  banks  are  conducted,  but  part¬ 
ly  from  the  superior  (Hjaity  of  the 
J^tch  law^  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
with  regard  to  the  real  estate  of  the 
debtor,  as  compared  with  that  of  Eng¬ 
land.  With  these  impressions  and  feel¬ 
ings,  they  could  not  but  resent  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  punish  them  for  the  sins  of 
English  bankers,  arising  out  of  vici¬ 
ous  English  legislation,  by  depriving 
them  of  a  currency  which  could  not 
be  charged  with  any  of  the  evils  im¬ 
puted  to  that  of  the  sister  kingdom, 
and  to  th'jmsclves  u'as  highly  benefi¬ 


cial.  As  to  the  incompatibility  which 
was  alleged  of  the  two  different  cur¬ 
rencies  in  the  two  kingdoms,  they 
leaded  that  when  formerly  England 
ad  its  gold,  and  Scotland  its  paper 
currency,  the  latter  did  not  clash  with 
or  affect  the  state  of  the  former  in  the 
least;  and  that  Scotch  notes  never 
did  circulate  much  beyond  the  Eng¬ 
lish  border,  excepting  at  a  heavy  dis¬ 
count  :  and  besides,  that  were  there 
any  danger  of,  or  any  injury  to  result 
to  England,  from  the  circulation  in 
it  of  Scotch  notes,  either  might  be 
T^vided  against  by  penal  enactments. 
The  measure  also  appeared  to  them 
the  more  uncalled  for,  since,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  views  entertained  hj  them 
regarding  currency,  the  Bank  Charter 
Bill,  if  passed,  would  eventually  lead 
to  such  an  improvement  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  system  in  England,  as  to  render  it 
safe  and  advisable  to  permit  even 
there  the  circulation  of  small  notes. 

We  do  not  purpose  here  to  enter 
upon  an  explanation  of  the  system  of 
Scotch  banking,  and  its  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantages.  These  are  fully  set  forth 
in  the  reports  by  the  committees  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  upon  the 
small  note  circulation  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  But  the  tirade  of  Mr  Tier¬ 
ney  against  ministers  for  complying 
with  the  recommendations  of  these 
committees,  not  to  disturb  at  present 
the  currencies  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
calls  for  a  few  observations.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  the  currency  which  might 

firoperly  have  been  permitted  to  Scot- 
and  when  she  was  poor,  had  become 
improper  since  she  had  grown  rich. 
Now  the  prosperity  of  Scotland  is  by 
most  people  ascribed  to  the  nature  of 


*  It  is  a  veiy  delusive  argument,  that  because  many  of  the  English  banks  did  not  consist 
of  so  many  as  six  partners,  none  of  them  would  consist  of  more,  even  were  the  restriction  to 
the  above  number  removed.  The  difference,  in  point  of  credit  with  the  country,  between  a 
bank  of  four  partners  and  one  of  six,  is  very  small,  while  tlie  difference  as  to  the  proportions 
of  tlie  dividends  u])on  the  profits  is  so  very  great,  as  to  induce,  under  the  old  system,  a  limi¬ 
tation  of  the  copartnery. 
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its  currency;  and  a  cautious  politi¬ 
cian  might  hare  reasoned,  that  with 
the  cause  the  effect  would  necessarily 
cease.  The  banking  system  and  the 
prosperity  of  that  country  have  grown 
up  toother,  and  are  so  entwined,  as 
to  be  inseparable.  Since  its  commer* 
cial  transactions  have  greatly  increa¬ 
sed,  so  much  greater  need  has  the 
country  of  that  currency,  which  has 
been  truly  naturalized  to  it,  and  the 
place  of  which  it  could  not  supply, 
but  by  some  inconceivable  effort.  Mr 
Tierney,  with  astonishing  littleness  of 
thought,  alluded  to  the  wealth  which 
was  imported  into  Scotland  by  those 
of  its  natives  who  had  realized  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  East  Indies.  He  might 
have  allowed  that  Scotland  should 
have  some  chance  of  keeping  pace 


with  England  in  riches ;  and  allowing 
that,  he  might  also  have  allowed  that 
natives  of  England,  as  well  as  of  Scot¬ 
land,  have  realized  fortunes  in  the  East 
Indies;  and  that  all  the  wealth  import¬ 
ed  into  Scotland  from  that  country,  is 
as  nothing,  compared  with  the  wealth 
derived  by  England  from  the  East  In¬ 
dia  Company’s  trade,  of  which  the  port 
of  London  has  the  monopoly.  He 
might  also  have  reflected,  that  any 
little  gold  which  Scotland  may  attract 
within  its  territory,  must  be  exported 
from  it  to  pay  its  taxes,  a  very  small 
proportion  of  which  only  is  expended 
within  it,  the  rest  being  expended  in 
England  and  Ireland  ;  and  to  pay  the 
rents  of  its  absentee  landed  proprie¬ 
tors,  who  reside  and  expend  their  rents 
in  England. 
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The  Budget. — Management  of  the  Public  Debt. — Funding  of  Exchequer  Bille 
—Public  Balances  at  the  Bank. — State  of  the  Nation. 


The  state  of  our  finances,  interest¬ 
ing  at  all  times,  had  become  more  so 
from  the  recent  and  still  existing  em¬ 
barrassments  in  trade  and  commerce. 
As  the  revenue  is  an  indicator  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  there  was  an  eagerness  to  know, 
from  the  expose  to  be  made  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whether, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  their  comforts 
had  been  greatly  encroached  upon,  or 
the  stamina  of  the  national  prosperity 
seriously  impaired;  and  what,  in  the 
opinion  of  government,  were  the  actual 
prospects  of  the  country.  But,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  eagerness,  the  subjects 
immediately  connected  with  finance 
underwent,  this  session,  comparatively 
little  discussion,  the  attention  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  having  been  almost  entirely  en¬ 
grossed  by  the  measures  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  Ministers  for  rectifying  the  cur¬ 
rency,  and  relieving  the  public  distress. 

On  Monday,  March,  13,  the  House 
of  Commons  having  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee  of  ways  and  means,  the 
Chancellor  of  Exchequer  spoke  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 

Although  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  are  now  placed,  differ  in 
some  material  respects  from  those  which 


existed  at  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  last  year,  there  is  nothing  to  create 
either  alarm  or  dei  pondency.  In  tlie 
course  of  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  with  regard  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  distress  of  the  country,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  very  unneces¬ 
sary  contest  between  those  wIkj  are 
sneeringly  denominated  philosophers, 
and  those  who  designate  themselves  by 
the  more  humble  title  of  practical  men. 
I  call  it  “  unnecessary  contest,”  be¬ 
cause  I  consider  it  to  be  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  legislature  to  endeavour  at 
all  times  to  render  available  the  sound 
reasoning  and  theory  of  one  class,  by 
applying  to  them  the  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  other.  If  those  who  have 
to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  subjects  of  this  nature,  are  to 
be  told  that  books  must  be  thrown 
aside,  and  elementary  reasoning  re¬ 
jected,  I  know  not  at  what  fountain 
they  are  to  drink,  if  they  are  to  be  dri¬ 
ven  from  those  springs  where  science 
and  knowledge  are  the  presiding  dei¬ 
ties.  And,  sir,  when  we  find  that  in 
every  class  of  the  community  knorw- 
ledge  has  extended,  and  is  extending 
itself  to  a  degree,  which,  bnt  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  would  have  beeii  deemed  inr- 
possihle, — are  we  to  be  behind'-hand  if! 
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availing  ourselves  of  the  increasing  lights 
of  human  intelligence  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  our  duty  to  struggle  to  be 
foremost  in  the  race  ?  I  am  aware,  that 
there  are  persons  who  think  this  gene* 
ral  dillusion  of  knowledge  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  the  age ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I 
confess  that  1  cannot  conceive  how  that 
mind  can  be  constituted  which  contem¬ 
plates  the  progress  of  human  knowledge 
with  an  eye  of  fear.  On  me  it  produces 
an  impression  diametrically  the  reverse. 
Before  I  can  satisfactorily  proceed  to 
explain  tlie  view  which  government 
takes  of  wliat  it  is  fitting  to  do  under 
existing  circumstances,  I  ought  to  recall 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
course  which  lias  been  pursued  with  re¬ 
spect  to  our  financial  system  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  When,  in  1823, 
it  first  became  my  duty  to  submit  to 
the  House  a  view  of  our  finances,  I 
ventured  to  assume  that,  in  the  course 
of  that  year,  a  certain  amount  of  re¬ 
venue  would  be  realized ;  and  allow 
roe  to  ask,— Wliat  was  the  result? 
In  tlie  course  of  that  session,  we  re¬ 
pealed  taxes  to  the  amount  of  about 
3,200,000/1 ;  of  that  sum  I  calculated 
that  about  a  million  and  a  half  would 
be  lost  to  the  revenue  in  the  course  of 
1823  ;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  my  ori¬ 
ginal  estimate  would  have  been  borne 
out,  if  the  receipts  had  been  1,500,000/. 
less  than  52,200,000/.  Now,  what  was 
the  result?  Why,  that  the  actual  reve¬ 
nue,  after  sustaining  the  loss  that  I  have 
mentioned,  amounted  to  52,017,000/. ; 
being  less  by  183,000/.  only  than  my 
first  estimate ;  and  exceeding,  by 
1,318,000/.,  what  would  have  been  suf¬ 
ficient  to  realize  my  anticipations,  after 
the  reduction  of  taxes  had  been  adopt¬ 
ed.  In  the  year  1824,  I  estimated  the 
probable  produce  of  the  revenue  at 
51,265,000/.  In  the  course  of  that 
session,  however,  taxes  were  repealed 
to  a  very  considerable  amount ;  and  I 
calculated  that  the  loss  which  the  re¬ 
venue  would  immediately  sustain  in 


consequence,  would  be  630,000/.  But 
what  was  the  fact  ?  The  actual  receipts 
of  the  year,  notwithstanding,  were  con¬ 
siderably  beyond  the  original  estimate 
which  I  had  formed :  for,  the  estimate 
being  51,265,000/.,  the  actual  produce 
was  52,562,000/.  Again,  in  1825,  I 
assumed  that  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  same  sources  would  be  51,975,000/. 
From  the  repeal  of  taxes,  subsequently 
enacted,  I  expected  that  in  the  course 
of  that  year  the  loss  upon  that  assumed 
amount  would  be  about  650,000/.  Yet, 
the  actual  receipt  was  52,259,000/.;  or, 
284,000/.  above  my  original  estimate. 
It  thus  appears,  that  in  those  three 
years  the  actual  receipts  exceeded  the 
estimates  by  the  sum  of  1,398,000/. ; 
notwithstanding  the  concomitant  repeal 
of  no  less  than  8,000,000/.  of  taxes.  1 
have  already  stated,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  three  years  to  which  I  have 
been  alluding,  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
8,000,000/.  were  repealed.  But  I  would 
request  the  committee  to  go  back  with 
me  to  1816,  when  parliament  was  en¬ 
abled  to  pursue  something  like  a  sys¬ 
tematic  diminution  of  our  burdens.  It 
has  been  argued  that  the  reduction  in 
the  burdens  of  the  people,  which  has 
been  made  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  is  not  worth  speaking  of ;  and  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  balance  the  dif¬ 
ference  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  our  currency.  It  has  also  been 
maintained,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  return  to  a  more  sound  currency 
unless  his  Majesty’s  ministers  are  pre¬ 
pared  decidedly  and  essentially  to  cur¬ 
tail  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  em¬ 
pire  at  once.  I  consider  these  two  pro¬ 
positions  to  be  wholly  unfounded.  Ad¬ 
verting,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  re<luc- 
tion  which  has  taken  place  since  1816, 
I  will  state  to  the  committee  the  pre¬ 
cise  process  of  the  reduction  which  ori¬ 
ginated  at  that  iwriod.  In  1816  (the 
first  year  in  which  any  reduction  of 
taxation  took  place)  the  property  tax 
was  repealed,  the  annual  amount  of 
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I  which  was  no  less  tlian  14,820,000^ 
In  the  same  year,  the  war  malt  duty  of 
I  2,790,000/.  was  abandoned ;  and  further 
relief  was  afforded,  in  the  diminution 
‘  of  war-customs,  duties  on  tonnage,  and 
j  coasting  duties,  to  the  extent  of 828,000/. 

To  these  are  to  be  added  35,000/. 
arising  from  a-«mall  reduction  of  the 
assess^  taxes  in  Ireland,  and  315,000/. 
from  the  diminution  of  the  duty  on  malt 
and  spirits  in  the  same  country.  The 
total  amount  of  taxation  thus  repealed 
in  1816,  was  18,288,000/.  In  1817, 
partial  relief,  under  the  heads  of  shop- 
windows,  husbandry,  horses,  &c.  was 
afforded,  to  the  extent  of  280,000/.  In 
1818,  various  assessed  taxes  were  re¬ 
duced  in  Ireland,  to  the  amount  of 
236,000/.  In  1819,  the  policy  pursued 
by  parliament  was  of  a  different  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  a  very  considerable  addi¬ 
tion,  to  the  amount  of  3,190,000/.  was 
made  to  the  taxation  of  the  country. 
In  1820,  no  alteration  whatever  took 
place.  In  1821,  the  repeal  of  the  agri- 
cultural  horse  tax  lessened  the  burdens 
of  the  farming  class  of  the  people  by 
480,000/.  In  1823,  the  doty  upon 
malt  was  reduced  one  shilling  a-busliel, 

:  and  the  public  were  relieve<l  thereby  to 

the  amount  of  1,400,000/.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  impost  upon  salt  was  alsore- 
,  moved,  beinga  reduction  of  1,290,000/. ; 

'  there  was  likewise  a  reduction  of  half 
the  duty  upon  leather,  300,000/.  the 
tonnage  duty,  160,000/.;  and  the  tax 
upon  hearths  and  windows  in  Ireland, 
200,000/. ; — HO  that  the  total  amount 
of  taxes  repealed  in  the  year  1822  was 
3,355,000/.  In  1823,  various  assessed 
taxes  in  England  were  repealed,  to  the 
amount  of  2,250,000/. ;  whilst  the  re¬ 
linquishment  of  the  whole  of  them  in 
Ireland,  saved  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  the  payment  of  100,000/. 
Added  to  this,  was  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  spirits,  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
Scotland,  to  the  extent  of  800,000/. ; 
and  a  reduction  of  50,000/.  in  several 
minor  branches  of  the  customs.  The 


total  relief  in  1823,  therefore,  was 
3,200,000/.  In  1824,  the  following 
duties,  to  the  following  amount,  were 
diminished :  viz  on  rum,  150,000/. ; 
coals,  200,000/. ;  law  stamps,  200,000/. ; 
wool,  350,000/. ;  silk,  527,000/. ;  union 
duties,  from  1822,  300,000/.;  making 
a  total  of  1,727,000/. — The  total  repeal 
in  1825,  was  no  less  than  3,146,000/L; 
and  it  was  produced  in  the  following 
manner  :  —  by  the  relinquishment  of 
the  remainder  of  the  salt  duty,  about 
200,000/.;  of  the  duty  on  hemp, 
100,000/.;  on  coffee andcoeoa,!  50,000/ ; 
on  wine,  900,000/.;  on  British  spi¬ 
rits  and  rum,  1,250,000/.;  on  cyder, 
20,000/. ;  on  assessed  taxes,  276,000/.; 
and,  finally,  on  customs,  in  various  mi¬ 
nor  articles  of  commerce,  250,000/. — 
Thus,  sir,  it  appears  that  the  grand  to¬ 
tal  of  taxes  repealed  from  1816  to  1825, 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  30,712,000/.; 
from  this,  however,  must  be  deducted 
tliesum  of 3, 190,000/.,  beingthe  amount 
of  taxes  imposed  in  1819.  Now,  sir, 
I  say  with  confidence,  that  the  re])eai 
of  27,522,000/.  of  taxes,  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  and  important  relief  to  the  country ; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man 
in  his  senses  to  ar^e,  that  this  large 
remission  of  duties  has  not  mainly  con¬ 
tributed  to  that  increased  consumption 
which  has  itself  augmented  the  revenue. 
It  is  very  true,  that  in  1816,  if  the  rates 
of  exchange  with  foreign  countries  be 
taken  as  the  criterion,  the  value  of  the 
currency  was  depreciated,  perhaps  to 
the  extent  of  5  per  cent ;  so  that  the 
whole  reduction  of  taxes  whicli,  as  I 
have  stated,  took  place  in  that  year, 
cannot  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  a 
clear  reduction.  If  the  depreciation 
were  5  per  cent,  then,  upon  the  ac¬ 
tual  amount  of  taxation  in  the  year  in 
which  it  occurred,  namely  61,000,000/ , 
that  portion  would  amount  to  about 
3,000,000/.;  and  if  we  deduct  this 
3,000,000/.  from  the  27,552,000/.  of 
taxes  remitted,  it  will  leave  24,552,000/. 
as  the  actual  re<luction  of  the  burdens 
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of  the  people,  since  1816.  If  we 
duct  the  24,000,000/.  from  58,000,000/. 
(which  would  have  been  the  amount 
of  the  revenue,  after  deducting  the  sum 
of  3,000,000/.,)  the  result  would  leave 
only  34,000,000/.  as  the  produce  of  the 
revenue ;  but  the  actual  receipts  of 
1825,  notwithstanding  all  the  diminu¬ 
tions,  were  not  less  than  52,000,000/. 
And  how  have  the  18,000,000/.  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  sums,  been  ob- 
twned  ? — solely  from  the  greater  means 
which  the  people  have  possessed  of 
consuming  the  various  articles  upon 
which  taxes  are  levied.  I  should  like  now 
to  ask,  whether  nothing  has  been  done, 
either  by  his  Majesty’s  government,  or 
by  the  legislature.  I  declare  most  sin¬ 
cerely,  that  if  there  be  anything  up¬ 
permost  in  my  mind  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  these  matters,  it  is  an  earnest 
desire  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  mere 
official  interest  and  patronage.  Whilst 
we  have  been  decreasing  the  pressure  of 
taxation,  to  the  amount  of  27,522,000/. 
since  1816,  and  of  8,000,000/.  since 
1823,  we  have  not  been  inattentive  to 
the  permanent  burdens  of  the  kingdom. 
On  the  5th  January,  1823,  the  public 
funded  debt  amounted  to  796,530,000/.; 
on  the  5th  January,  1826,  it  amounted 
onlyto  778,128,000/. ;  being  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  three  years  of  18,402,000/. ; 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  6, 1 34,000/. 
per  annum.  On  the  5th  January,  1823, 
the  unfunded  debt  was  26,221,000/. ; 
on  the  5th  January,  1826,  it  was 
31,703,000/.  being  a  reduction  of  near¬ 
ly  4,578,000/.  The  total  charge  (in¬ 
cluding  the  charge  for  management) 
on  the  5th  Jan.  1823,  was  28, 1 23,000/. ; 
the  total  charge  of  the  unredeemed 
funded  debt,  on  the  5th  January,  1826, 
was  27,117,000/.;  being  a  reduction 
on  the  charge  of  the  ftmded  debt  of 
1,006,000/.  The  interest  on  Exchequer 
Bills,  during  the  same  period,  was  re¬ 
duced  from  1,100,000/.  to  820,000/.; 
being  a  reduction  of  280,000/.  The 
total  charge  of  the  two  descriptions  of 


debt  was,  on  the  5th  January,  1823, 
29,286,000/. ;  on  the  5th  Jan.  1826, 
only  27,946,000/.;  being  a  redaction 
of  1,340,000/.  in  the  annual  chaise  of 
the  whole  debt,  in  the  course  of  three 
years.  There  is  another  part  of  our 
expenditure,  against  which  I  have  al¬ 
ways  felt  inclined  to  wage  the  most 
unrelenting  warfare;  I  mean  the  ex¬ 
pense  attending  the  collection  of  the 
revenue.  In  1818  the  expense  of  col¬ 
lecting  the  taxes  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  was  4,353,000/. ;  in  1825  it  was 
reduced  to  3,832,000/. ;  being  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  no  less  than  half  a  million. 
This  was  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  time. 
Nor,  sir,  let  it  be  supposed  that  this 
was  a  very  easy  task.  We  have  had 
many  strong  prejudices,  many  power¬ 
ful  interests,  many  deep-rooted  habits, 
to  contend  with.  I  think  1  cannot  give 
a  better  proof  of  the  sort  of  feeling 
which  we  have  had  to  encounter,  then 
by  adverting  to  what  has  been  recently 
published  to  the  world  in  the  northeni 
part  of  this  island.  It  seems  that  the 
extinction  of  the  two  independent 
Boards  of  Customs  and  Excise  in 'Scot¬ 
land  (and  the  same  course  has  been 
pursued  in  Ireland)  and  their  amalga¬ 
mation  with  the  central  Boards  in  Eng¬ 
land,  are  to  be  considered  by  every 
true  Scotchman  as  derogatory  to  his 
national  dignity,  offensive  to  his  na¬ 
tional  pride,  and  subversive— good 
God  1  of  what  ? — subversive  of  his 
prescriptive  rights  ?  When  Antony,  in 
the  beautiful  speech  which  Shakspeare 
puts  into  his  mouth  over  the  dead  body 
of  Csesar,  exclaims — 

“  O  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  ! 
Then  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 
And  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us” — 

the  appeal  was  not  more  veheraCTt,  the 
passions  of  his  auditors  were  not  nion; 
keenly  excited,  than  the  appeal  which 
is  now  made,  and  the  ire  which  is  now 
kindled,  against  the  unfortunate  author 
of  the  woful  tragedy  which  terminate*! 
the  existence  of  two  insignificant  fiscal 
12 
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departments.  Sir,  1  could  not  imagine 
at  'first  what  was  meant  by  all  this  in¬ 
dignation.  J  felt  almost  like  “  a  guilty 
^ing,”  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  some 
undefined  ofience.  If  I  chanced  to 
meet  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty,  or  any  of  my  honour¬ 
able  friends  who  sit  at  the  same 
Board,  1  Iiardly  dared  look  them  in 
the  face.  I  felt  confident  that  the  de¬ 
nunciation  was  for  some  dreadful  crime, 
but  I  knew  not  what ;  and  I  was  left 
for  some  time  in  all  the  agony  of  doubt. 
At  last,  I  had  the  consolation  of  recol¬ 
lecting  that  I  had  Scotch  blooil,  and 
good  old  Scotch  blood  too,  flowing  in 
my  veins ;  and  was  persuaded  that  I 
could  never  be  insensible  to  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  that  ancient  country. 
But,  sir,  I  confess  that,  when  I  have 
l>een  passing  in  review  all  the  signal 
triumphs  which  Scotland  has  achieved, 
in  all  that  adorns  and  ennobles,  and 
benefits  the  human  race ;  when  I  have 
been  calling  to  mind  tbe  originality,  the 
grace,  and  the  genius  of  her  poets ;  the 
eloquence,  the  accuracy,  and  the  re¬ 
search  of  her  historians ;  the  elaborate 
lucubrations,  and  the  profound  disco¬ 
veries  of  her  philosophers;  when  I 
have  been  watching  their  progress  as 
they  respectively  either  traversed  the 
delightful  regions  of  fancy,  or  pene¬ 
trated  the  depths  and  recesses  of  his¬ 
tory  and  of  science,  I  never  thought  of 
including  among  tbe  worthies  of  Scot¬ 
land,  the  members  of  her  independent 
Board  of  Excise.  And  when  I  have 
been  reading  with  grateful  exultation 
of  the  heroic  exploits  of  an  Aber¬ 
crombie,  a  Moore,  a  Lynedoch,  and  a 
Hopetoun  ;  when,  two  years  ago,  it 
fell  to  my  lot  to  propose  to  this  House 
to  do  an  act  of  tardy  justice,  by  pro¬ 
posing  to  vote  a  monument  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Lord  Duncan,  I  certainly 
never  dreamt  that  the  honour  of  Scot¬ 
land  would  be  taniisheil,  if  in  the  same 
>^r  I  transferred  the  seat  of  the  Board 
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of  Customs  from  Edinburgh  to  Lon¬ 
don.  I  always  thought  that  the  honour 
of  Scotland  rested  on  a  more  solid 
basis.  I  thought  that  the  glory  of  the 
great  men  who  have  adorned  the  annals 
of  that  country,  would  have  shone  with 
perennial  light,  if  the  Excise  had  never 
meddled  with  her  ^whisky,  nor  the 
Customs  controlled  her  commerce ;  and 
I  trust  we  may  long  continue  to  con¬ 
template  their  lustre  with  instruction 
and  delight,  although  her  revenue 
boards  have  lost  the  aftected  importance 
of  their  imaginary  independence,  an<l 
have  been  swallowed  up,  O I  dreadful 
catastrophe  I  in  the  all-devouring  vor¬ 
tex  of  English  uniformity.  When,  too, 
I  am  told,  that  the  abolition  of'tbese 
and  similar  offices  is  something  disre¬ 
spectful  to  the  what  is  called. (not,  how¬ 
ever,  by  roe)  the  iropoverished  nobility 
of  Scotland,  I  think  that  if  I  were  a 
real  Scotchman,  I  should  be  too  proud 
to  admit  that  the  honour  of  the  ancient 
lineage  of  that  ancient  kingdom  would 
be  diminished,  because  the  government 
iiad  less  patronage  to  offer,  and  her  no¬ 
bility  less  of  emolument  tocovet.  These 
measures,  dictated  alone  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  judicious  retrenchment,  may  in¬ 
deed  be  represented  as  punishments  in¬ 
flicted  on  an  innocent  and  unoffending 
people,  and  the  wrath  of  Scotland  may 
be  denounced  against  their  author ;  but, 
as  long  as  I  am  armed  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  seeking  to  diminish  the 
burdens,  and  to  increase  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  I  can  look  without  terror 
upon  the  flashing  of  the  Highland  clay¬ 
more^  though  evoked  from  its  scabbard 
by  the  incantations  of  the  first  magician 
of  the  age.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  detail 
the  estimate  for  the  present  year;  1st, 
as  respects  tbe  charges;  and,  2dly,  the 
means  by  which  I  propose  that  those 
charges  shall  be  met.  The  general 
heads  of  tbe*  two  branches  are  as  fol¬ 
lows,  viz.— 
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Interest  and  Management  of  the 

Public  Debt . L.27, 1 17,106 

Interest  of  Exchequer  (deficiency) 

Bills .  SO, (MX) 

Civil  List,  and  Pensions  of  a  per¬ 
manent  nature,  charged  on  the 
(Consolidated  Fund,  and  not 


the  subject  of  an  annual  vote  2,065,000 
Half-pay  Annuity  ....  2,800,000 

Kinking  Fund .  5,565,235 


Permanent  charge  on  Consoli- 
dated  Fund .  37,617,421 


The  annual  votes  this  year  in  the 
committee  of  supply  are  as  follows : — 


Army .  7,747,000 

Navy .  6,135,000 

Ordnance  •  . .  1,754,000 

Miscellaneous .  2,225.000 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills  .  650,000 


Annual  Votes  ....  L.18,711,000 
Add  the  Permanent  Charge  37,617  421 


The  whole  Expenditure  of  the 

year  . . Ii.56,326,421 


I  now,  sir,  proceetl  to  state  the  re¬ 
venue  upon  which  I  calculate  to  meet 
this  expenditure : — 

A  small  item,  being  the  surplus 
of  last  year  beyond  the  demand 
of  the  Kinking  Fund,  which  I 
considermyseif  entitle  to  make 
available  towards  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  present  year  .  Ij.  167,000 

Customs  and  Excise;  which  I 
take  together,  on  account  of 
the  transfer  to  the  Customs  of  a 
larg^  proportion  of  the  duties 
formerly  collected  by  the  Ex¬ 
cise  ;  and  the  impossibility  of 
separating  the  items  without 
great  confusion  ....  37,446,000 

Stamps .  7,400,(M)0 

Taxes  (including  the  Assessed 

Taxes) .  4,800,000 

Post-Office .  1.550,000 

Miscellaneous .  1,360,000 


The  total  income  from  these 
sources  .......  Ij.52,723,000 

Payment  from  the  Trustees  of 

lialf.pay  and  Pensions  .  .  4,320,000 


The  whole  Receipts  of  the  year  L.57,043,000 
Deduct  the  Expenditure  .  .  66,328,421 


Surplus  for  Parliament  to  deal  , 

with  as  tliey  may  think  fit  .  L.714,579 


I  lay,  as  the  basis  of  my  estimate,  the 
actual  receipt  of  the  past  year.  The 
actual  receipt  of  the  Customs  and  Ex¬ 
cise,  for  1825,  was  37,546,000/.  But 
this  sum  would  have  been  much  larger, 
had  it  not  been  for  various  occurrences. 

I  allude,  principally,  to  the  amount  re¬ 
paid,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction 
of  the  wine  duty,  to  the  holders  of  the 
stock  on  hand.  This  was  no  less  than 
1,050,000/.  I  calculate,  also,  upon  a 
small  addition  to  the  receipts  of  the 
present  year,  arising  from  the  farther 
operation  of  those  measures  for  getting 
rid  of  divers  useless  or  mischievous 
bounties  introduced  in  the  last  session 
of  parliament.  I  take  the  amount  of 
these  to  be  about  50,000/.  There  was 
also  another  circumstance  which  most 
unexpectedly  affected  the  revenue  of 
last  year.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
session,  there  was  carried  into  effect 
one  of  the  most  extensive  alterations 
and  amendments  ever  made  in  the  laws 
of  the  Customs.  In  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  so  great  a  work,  it  is  not  won¬ 
derful  that  some  minor  errors  should 
have  crept  in.  The  duty  on  tobacco, 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  1825,  was 
four  shillings  a-pound,  and  which  was 
meant  to  be  continued  at  that  rate,  was 
so  dealt  with,  that,  by  some  strange 
mischance,  one  shilling  of  it  lapsed  on 
the  5th  July.  This  accidental  omis¬ 
sion  has  cost  the  revenue  450,000/. 
The  three  items,  then,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  are  as  follows : — 

Progressive  reductions  of  Boun¬ 
ties  . 

Wine  Drawback,  allowed  last 
year  to  the  wine  merchants, 
but  not  to  be  deducted  from 
this  year’s  revenue  .  .  . 


L.50,000 

1,050,000 
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Lom  by  Uie  laptc  of  Tobacco 
duty .  450,000 

L.  1,550,000 

If  to  th!«  he  added  the  actual 
produce  of  the  Custom!)  and 
Excise  in  1825  ....  37,546,000 

We  have  a  total  of  .  .  .  L.39,096,000 

It  is,  however,  obvious,  that  it 
would  be  preposterous  to  calculate 
upon  such  a  receipt  as  this,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  our  duty,  then,  to  see 
What  deductions  from  this  amount  of 
89,096,000/.  we  ought  to  calculate 
upon.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  to 
be  taken  into  the  account  a  further 
loss  from  the  reduction  of  taxation  last 
year;  which  I  estimate  at  350,000/. 
I  feel  that  I  ought  to  explain  how  it 
happens  that,  after  having  stated  the 
toC-u  amount  of  reductions  effected 
last  year  to  be  no  less  than  3, 146,000/., 

I  now,  when  speaking  of  the  loss  to 
be  expected,  in  one  quarter,  state  it 
at  no  more  than  350,000/.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  this :  although  the  reduction  of 
taxation,  amounted  to  3,146,000/., 
yet,  upon  the  principle  that  a  judici¬ 
ous  reduction  of  taxation  leads  to  a 
great  increase  in  consumption,  I  took 
the  actual  loss  to  the  revenue  at  not 
much  more  than  1,500,000/,,  of  which 
sum  276,000/.  would  fall  upon  the 
assesc-ed  taxes;  so  that 350,000/., being 
rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
actual  loss  assumed  upon  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  excise,  is  as  much  as  we 
may  expect  to  lose  in  1 826.  I  am, 
however,  very  sensible  that,  under  all 
the  circumstances  attending  the  late 
derangement  and  confusion  of  the 
money  market,  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
frame  any  estimate  of  the  revenue  of 
the  present  year,  without  making  a 
fair  allowance  for  a  further  loss,  which 
may  be  expected  to  arise  from  dimi¬ 
nished  consumption.  Having  already 
assumed  that  there  will  be  a  defici¬ 


ency  in  the  customs  and  excise  of 
350,000/.,  being  the  remainder  of  the 
loss  occasioned  by  the  reduction  of 
taxation  last  year,  1  anticipate  from 
diminished  consumption  a  further  loss 
of  J  ,300,000/.  And  I  am  confirmed 
in  this  view  of  the  subject,  when  1 
refer  to  what  has  been'  the  actual 
state  of  the  excise  revenue  during  the 
two  first  months  of  the  present  year, 
which  were  months  of  great  pressure 
and  great  uneasiness.  It  appears  that 
the  loss  has  not  exceeded,  for  that 
period,  the  sum  of  2389/. 

The  gross  receipts  for  Jan.  and 

Feb.  1825,  were  ....  L.2,259,669 
For  Jan.  and  Feb.  1826  .  .  2,257,280 


Decrease  ....  L.2,389 
But  this  decrease  arises  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  an  alteration  of  a  very 
extensive  nature,  which  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  in  regard  to  the  system  of 
granting  licenses  in  Ireland,  and  to 
the  scale  of  duties  payable  on  those 
licenses.  The  consequence  is,  that 
whereas  formerly  the  duties  on  li¬ 
censes  were  payable  early  in  the  year, 
they  will,  most  of  them,  not  now  be 
payable  until  after  the  5th  of  July ; 
and  from  this  change  there  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  present  quarter  a  loss 
of  not  less  than  100,000/.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  I  may  venture  to  judge  from  the 
result  of  the  two  months  in  question, 
I  do  not  think  that  I  am  taking  too 
sanguine  a  view,  when  I  estimate  the 
probable  loss  in  this  year  from  that 
cause  at  1,300,000/.  Deducting,  then, 
this  sum,  and  the  deficiency  to  which 
I  have  before  alluded,  from  the  amount 
of  the  customs  and  excise  last  year, 
together  with  the  additions  which  I 
have  above  soccified,  it  will  leave 
37,446,000/.,  ^  the  estimate  of  that 
branch  of  the  revenue  in  1826.  The 
next  head  to  which  I  shall  advert, 
is  that  of  stamps.  Stamps  produced 
last  year  7,447,923/.,'  I  shall  take 
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their  produce  this  year  at  7,400,0(XW. 
The  post-office,  last  year,  produced 
1,595,46R;  I  will  suppose  a  falling- 
olf,  in  the  present  year,  of  45,461^ : 
which  will  leave  the  post-office  esti¬ 
mate  1,550,000/.  The  assessecl  taxes 
produced  last  year  4, 990, 961/.  The 
loss  to  the  revenue  on  this  head  will 
be  something  more  considerable,  since, 
of  the  276,000/.  remitted  in  1823,  not 
more  than  one-fourth  was  lost  in  that 
year.  I  anticipate,  therefore,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  190,961/.;  which  will  leave 
that  estimate  4,800,000/.  The  mis¬ 
cellaneous  items  for  1826  will,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  much  larger  than 
usual.  The  increase  will  proceed  from 
three  or  four  casual  causes.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  a  sum  of  100,000/. 
which,  by  treaty  with  the  government 
of  Holland,  was  to  have  l^n  paid  to 
this- country  in  1825.  It  is  now,  I 
believe,  received,  and  will  form  a  part 
of  the  estimate  for  1826.-<-There  is 
another  sum,  with  respect  to  which 
I  did  not  anticipate  that  money  from 
such  a  source  would  again  find  its 
way  into  the  Exchequer.  The  last 
lottery,  was  contracted  for  in  1823. 
I  was  not  aware,  when  that  contract 
was  made,  that  the  usual  system  of 
lotteries  would  protract  their  existence 
one  or  two  years  beyond  the  period  at 


which  they  might  be  contracted  for. 
It  appears  that  I  was  in  the  wrong, 
and  tile  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
in  the  present  year  a  sum  of  about 
180,000/.  will  be  derived  to  the  re¬ 
venue  from  these  lotteries,  which  have 
so  often,  and  so  justly,  met  with  the 
reprobation  of  the  House.  There  is 
another  item,  which  will  come  into 
the  Exchequer ;  and  that  is,  the  re¬ 
turn  from  Ireland  of  the  old  silver 
coinage,  which  has  been  called  in,  and 
replaced  by  the  new.  That  new  coin¬ 
age  cost  us,  last  year,  500,000/.  This 
year  the  old  coin  will  come  back,  and 
will,  probably,  amount  to  not  less 
than  400,000/.  The  last  point  to  be 
noticed,  is  a  sum  arising  from  an  ar¬ 
rangement  between  the  Admiralty 
and  the  East  India  Company ;  who, 
in  consideration  of  the  increase  of  the 
navy,  have  felt  themselves  bound  in 
justice  to  pay  60,000/.  for  the  benefit 
they  are  deriving  from  the  augmented 
naval  force  stationed  in  the' Indian 
seas  to  defend  their  possessions. — 
These  several  sums  account  for  the 
increase  of  the  miscellaneous  items 
from  619,088/.,  which  was  their  pro¬ 
duce  last  year,  to  1,360,000/.,  which 
is  my  estimate  of  them  for  the  year 
1826.  The  general  estimate  fur  the 
present  year,  therefore,  stands  thus:— 


Customs  and  Excise. 

'  Produce  of  1825 . L.37,546,000 


Add — Progressive  Reduction  of  Bounties  . 

Wine  Drawback . 

Loss  by  lapse  of  Tobacco  duty  .... 

.  50,000 

1,050,000 
.  450,000 

1,550,000 

Deduct — Further  loss  from  Reductions  last  year  . 
Further  loss  from  diminished  consumption  , 

350,000 

1,300,000 

L.39,096,000 

1,650,000 

Estimate  for  1826 

. 

L.37, 446,000 

Stamps. 

Produce  of  1825  . 

Deduct  assxuncd  loss  in  1826  .... 

• 

L.r,44T,923 
.  47,923 

Estimate  for  1826 

.  . 

L.7,400,000 
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Taxes. 

Produce  of  1825  . 

Deduct  loss  from  reduction  in  1825 


Produce  of  1825 

Deduct  aRsume<l  loss  in  182($ 


Estimate  for  182S 
Post-Office. 


Estimate  for  1826 


Estimate  for  1826 


L.  4,990,961 
.  190,961 

L.4,800,000 


L.1, 595,461 
.  45,461 

L.  1,550,000 


Miscellaneous. 

Produce  of  1825  . 

Add — Payment  from  Holland,  Lottery,  and  East  India  Com. 

pany,  on  account  of  naval  force  ....  340,912 

Add  also— Silver  from  Ireland .  400,000 


L.6 19,088 


L.740,912 
L.1 ,360,000 


I  assume,  under  these  circumstan¬ 
ces,  that  (as  1  before  stated)  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  revenue,  during  the 
present  year,  will  be  such  as  to  leave 
us  a  surplus,  a  clear  surplus,  after  all 
the  deductions  which  I  have  descri¬ 
bed,  of  714,000/.  I  apprehend  that 
our  choice  as  to  its  application  is  very 
limited  on  account  of  the  unintention- . 
al  alteration  of  the  duty  on  tobacco.' 
1  have  no  hesitation  to  recommend  to 
continue  the  reduction  of  that  one- 
shilling  duty.  I  should  greatly  have 
preferred  carrying  this  reaction  still 
further.  A  great  deal  ofgood  has  arisen 
from  it,  small  as  it  is ;  it  has  had  no 
inconsiderable  effect  in  checking  the 
smuggling  of  tobacco,  particularly 
in  Ireland,  where  that  practice  is- 
carried  on  to  an  extent  beyond  all 
imagination  or  belief.  The  amount 
of  the  loss  resulting  from  the  aban¬ 
donment  .of  this  part  of  the  tobacco 
duty,  I  estimate  for  the  whole  year  at 
about  600,000/.  There  is  another 
subject,  to  which  I  now  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee.  On 
the  5th  of  January,  1826,  the  Rank 
of  England  held  Exchequer  bills,  upon 
advances  to  the  government,  to  the 


extent  of  about  6,000,000/.  These 
bills  were  independent  of  any  which 
the  Bank  might  have  purchased  in 
the  market,  but  in  the  month  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  the  Bank,  at  the  instance  of 
government,  consented  to  purchase 
2,000,000/.  of  outstanding  Exchequer 
bills.  The  object  of  this  was  partly 
to  relieve  the  money-market  from  the 
pressure  which  at  tnat  time  seemed  to 
operate  with  peculiar  force  upon  this 
species  of  security ;  and  partly  in  the 
hope  that  the  community  might  ob¬ 
tain  a  degree  of  relief  from  extending 
the  general  circulation.  But,  how¬ 
ever  willing  the  Bank  might  be  to 
purchase  these  Exchequer  bills,  it 
would  not  have  been  prudent  for 
them  to  do  so,  unless  they  received 
an  assurance  that  the  amount  should, 
if  necessary,  be  repaid  them  at  no 
very  distant  period ;  and  accordingly 
they  were  informed  by  government, 
that  the  amount  should  be  repaid  in 
the  present  year— I  believe  in  the 
month  of  June.  At  a  subsequent 
period  the  Bank  consented  to  make 
advances  to  a  large  amount  on  goods, 
fur  the  purpose  of  still  further  con¬ 
tributing  to  relieve  the  ditliculties  of 
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tlie  coniDiercial  world ;  and  it  thus 
becomes  still  more  important,  that  go¬ 
vernment  should  provide  itself  with 
the  means  of  giving  to  the  Bank 
every  facility  in  their  operations, 
which  can  derived  from  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  their  general  advances  to 
government.  The  proposition,  which 
I  intend  to  submit  is,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  the  Bank 
shall  be  repaid  6,000,000/.  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  bills  in  their  possession.  The 
committee  will  observe,  that  the  Bank 
hold  of  these  bills,  first,  the 6,000,000/., 
which  they  possessed  on  the  5th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  last;  secondly,  the  2,000,000/., 
of  whicii  they  became  possessed,  by 
purchase,  in  February ;  and  thirdly, 
rather  more  than  3,000,000/.,  upon 
wliich  they  had  made  advances  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  off  the  four 
per  cent  dissentients:  and  the  total 
of  these  various  sums  is  rather  more 
than  11,000,000/.  With  respect  to 
the  last  class  of  advances,  provision 
ha.s  already  been  made  for  them  by 
tluir  being  charged  upon  the  Sink¬ 
ing  Fund;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
present  year  they  will  be  nearly  ex- 
'tinguished.  There  remains  then  the 
sura  of  8,000,000/.;  6,000,000/.  of 
which,  I  propose  to  pay  off  in  the 
course  of  tlie  present  session.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is 
desirable  to  effect  some  reduction  in 
that  portion  of  the  unfunded  debt 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public; 
and  I  conceive  that  we  may  carry 
that  arrangement  to  the  extent  of  two 
or  three  millions.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  effect  these  two  purposes,  I  propose 
to  fund,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session,  Exchequer  bills  to  the  amount 
of  eight  or  nine  millions.  At  the 
same  time,  1  can  see  no  reason  why, 
alter  the  present  year,  when  the  Sink¬ 
ing  Fund 'shall  have  been  relieved 
from  the  payment  of  that  portion  of 
the  unfunded  debt  which  is  now  char¬ 
ged  upon  it,  it  should  not  be  made 


applicable  to  the  reduction  generally 
of  the  unfunded,  as  well  as  of  the 
funded  debt.  Parliament' has  already 
so  connected  the  two  descriptions  of 
debt  with  the  Sinking  Fund,  as  to 
render  such  an  application  of  it  quite 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  its 
formation.  I  have  thus  endeavoured 
to  state  the  circumstances  under  which 
our  revenue  stands  at  present.  I  am 
not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  use  the  word 
“  prosperous.”  I  say,  that  a  nation 
may  safely  be  termed  prosperous, 
when,  combining  within  itself  all  the 
great  elements  of  wealth  and  power, 
it  finds  the  legislature  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  striving,  with  a  generous 
emulation,  to  promote  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  national  resources,  by 
correcting  what  is  defective,  removing 
what  is  obstructive,  and  giving  life 
and  scope  to  what  is  active.  I  see 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  con¬ 
firming  and  extending  that  just  and 
independent  influence  amongst  other 
nations,  which  the  fair  deding,  the 
honesty,  and  the  prudence  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  heretofore  entitled  and 
enabled  her  to  maintain.  I  see,  year 
after  year,  the  most  vigilant  attention 
paid  to  all  practicable  improvements 
in  the  onstruction  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  t  .le  laws ;  whereby,  whilst  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  is  never  over¬ 
looked,  justice  is  rendered  more  in¬ 
telligible  to  those  by  whom  it  is  dis¬ 
pensed,  and  mure  satisfactory,  as  well 
as  accessible,  to  those  for  whose  be¬ 
nefit  its  dispensation  is  intended.  I 
see  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
country  adapted  to  more  enlightened 
views,  and  every  amendment  of  the 
system  pursued  with  a  spirit  and  a 
perseverance  worthy  of  so  good  a 
cause,  and  essential  to  its  final  suc¬ 
cess.  I  see,  that  in  the  management 
of  our  finances,  the  ruling  principle 
is,  to  combine  a  due  provision  for 
wliat  the  honour,  the  dignity,  and  the 
safely  of  the  country  require,  with  a 
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just  circumscription  of  unnecessary 
patronage,  and  a  well-considered  re¬ 
duction  of  excessive  taxation.  I  see 
all  these  useful  measures  suggested, 
enforced,  and  sanctioned  by  the  deli¬ 
berate,  and  I  might  almost  say  the 
unanimous,  voice  of  Parliament :  and 
when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  I  see 
that,  as  respects  the  people  at  large, 
the  light  of  knowledge  and  of  reason 
is  gradually  dispelling  the  mists  of 
ignorance  and  of  prejudice,  and  open¬ 
ing  their  minds  to  a  discriminating 
appreciation  of  what  ought  to  be  tho 
conduct  of  those  to  whose  care  their 
interests  are  confided — am  I  using 
the  language  of  exaggeration  and 
over  confidence,  when  I  say,  that  the 
affairs  of  this  kingdom  are  in  a  right 
and  prosperous  course  ?  There  may 
still  be  many  difficulties  to  meet  us 
on  our  way.  We  may  have  to  un¬ 
dergo,  as  we  recently  have  experien¬ 
ced,  the  sudden  violence  of  the  un¬ 
expected  tempest ; — we  may  have  at 
times  to  encounter  ''  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  — but, 
sir,  if  we  have  only  resolution  and 
constancy  enough — 

“  To  take  up  arms  against  that  sea  of 
troubl^ 

And  by  opposing_eDd  them 

if  we  pursue  our  path  with  steadiness 
and  fidelity,  we  shall  find  our  dangers 
and  our  difficulties  diminishing  with 
our  progress ;  and  we  shall  advance 
with  systematic  regularity  towards 
the  great  end  of  all  good  government 
— the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the 
people. 

Mr  Maberly  said  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  taken  his  estimate 
from  1816,  and  quoted  that  year  as 
instancing  the  diminution  of  the 
charge  of  debt,  as  compared  with  last 
year.  But  that  was  by  no  means  a 
fair  estimate,  as,  in  1823,  a  charge  of 
2,000,000/.  was  made  upon  the  debt. 
Instead  of  a  decrease,  upon  a  fair 


computation,  it  would  be  found  that 
there  was  an  increase,  taking  1819 
and  1826  as  the  years  of  instituting 
a  comparison.  He  proceeded  to  con¬ 
tend,  that  compared  with  later  years 
the  amount  of  our  debt  had  been  in¬ 
creased  instead  of  diminished.  As  to 
the  estimate  of  revenue  for  this  year, 
he  should  be  most  glad  to  coincide  with 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  but  he  was 
afraid  the  calculation  had  not  been 
made  on  sufficiently  certain  data.  As 
to  the  reduction  of  the  unfunded  debt, 
he  did  not  object  to  it ;  but  a  more 
favourable  moment  might  have  been 
selected. 

Mr  Hume  objected  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  made  his  calculations.  Though 
so  much  had  been  talked  about  the 
reduction  of  taxes,  there  was  more 
money  taken  from  the  pockets  of  tlie 
people  within  the  last  three  years, 
than  there  had  been  within  the  three 
preceding.  He  would  repeat  his  as¬ 
sertion,  and  prove  it.  He  would  not 
follow  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  back  to  1816 ;  but  he  would  take 
the  returns  of  revenue  of  the  years 
1817,  1818,  and  1819.  By  those  re¬ 
turns  it  appeared  that  the  amount  of 
revenue  was— in  1817,  51,000,01)0/. ; 
in  1818,  52,000,000/. ;  and  in  1819, 
51,000,000/.  In  the  last  three  years, 
the  amount  of  revenue  was— in  1823, 
52,561,000/. ;  in  1824.,  52,685,000/. ; 
and  in  1825,  52,044,000/.;  thus  ma¬ 
king  an  average  increase  of  1 ,000,000/. 
and  nearly  40,000/.  per  year.  So  that 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  a  peace,  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  actual  payment 
of  a  progressively  increasing  taxation. 
Taking  a  review  of  the  last  seven 
years,  it  would  be  found  that  we  had 
to  pay,  by  the  transactions  between 
the  government  and  the  Bank,  and  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  fully  fifteen  mil¬ 
lions  more  of  charge  really  imposed 
upon  the  country,  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding  seven  years.  The  right  ho- 
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nourable  gentleman  had  referred  to  how  the  country  was  to  go  on.  Ue- 
the  amount  of  consumption  in  1816  tween  four  and  five  millions  were  a»v- 
and  182.5,  to  establish  that  there  was  nualiy  extracted  from  this  countr}', 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  con-  on  account  of  Ireland.  He  believed 
sumption.  He  would  take  a  period  that  all  the  upper  classes  in  the  em- 
of  ten  years,  as  furnishing  a  sufficient  ploy  of  government  were  over-paid, 
space  of  time  whereon  to  ground  a  whilst  the  under  classes  were  very 
fair  estimate,  to  show,  that  the  con-  much  under-paid.  In  proportion  as 
sumption  of  malt,  and  beer,  and  tea,  the  national  debt  decreased,  the  go- 
and  several  other  articles  on  which  vernment  augmented  the  establish- 
they  were  told  that  a  jarge  increase  ments  and  expenditure  of  the  country, 
had  taken  place,  had  diminislied  ;  ta-  Sir  J.  Newport  said,  that  he  thought 
king,  as  they  were  bound  to  do,  the  that  the  country  was  greatly  indebted 
increase  of  the  population  into  consi-  to  the  right  honourable  gentlemen 
deration.  It  was  not  a  little  remark-  (the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  and 
able,  respecting  the  consumption  of  Mr  Huskis$on)forthe  measures  which 
qialt,  that,  taking  the  period  between  they  had  adopted  since  they  had  been 
1788  and  1792,  and  a  similar  period  in  office. 

preceding  1825,  the  consumption  in  Mr  Baring  thought  that,  whilst  the 
the  former  period  was  greater,  al-  country  was  filled  with  bubble  for- 
though  the  population  of  England,  tunes,  there  must  be  a  bubble  reve- 
had,  since  the  former  period,  at  least  nue ;  but  on  the  whole,  he  had  never 
increased  to  forty^  per  cent.  Sugar  heard  a  speech  which  had  given  him 
also,  notwithstanding  the  statement  more  satisfaction  than  that  of  the 
put  forth  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  right  honourable  gentleman, 
chequer,  had^  decreased.  As  to  tea.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
on  which  an  increase  had  been  stated  in  explanation,  observed,  that  al- 
of  20  per  cent,  every  one  knew  that  though  he  could  not  calculate  upon 
the  consumption  of  tea  for  the  last  so  much  as  400,000/.  or  500,000/.  yet 
'twenty  years  had  been  stationary.  In  the  increase,  next  year,  would  no 
short,  no  part  of  the  statement  of  the  doubt  be  considerable, 
right  honourable  gentleman  was  fair-  Sir  Charles  Forbes  hoped  that  if 
ly  supported  by  the  returns  laid  upon  the  right  honourable  gentleman  per- 
the  table  of  the  House.  The  right  sisted  in  interfering  with  the  Scotch 
honourable  gentleman  had  stated  that  system  of  banking,  the  Scotch  mem- 
the  public  had  saved  much  by  not  bers  would  do  their  duty,  taking  a 
funding  exchequer  bills  a  few  years  pattern  from  the  members  for  the  sis- 
ago.  Last  year  the  government  might  ter  country,  and  stick  together.  He 
liave  funded  their  Exchequer  bills  would  oppose  such  a  project  night 
with  the  funds  at  97.  They  will  now  after  night ;  and  if  only  one  member 
have  to  fund  at  a  loss  of  20  per  cent,  would  stand  by  him,  he  pledged  him- 
which  they  might  have  avoided.  This  self  to  defeat  the  measure, 
loss  would  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  Mr  Ellice  would  put  it  to  the  ho- 
the  assessed  taxes  for  one  year.  The  nourable  baronet  why,  when  a  bill 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  taken  had  been  prepared  for  the  regulation 
credit  for  the  reduction  of  the  Scotch  of  bankers,  it  should  not  be  extended 
Customs  and  Excise  boards,  but  he  to  those  of  Scotland?  If  there  had 
(Mr  Hume)  wished  that  the  right  been  any  such  thing  as  overtrading, 
bon.  gentleman,  instead  of  boasting  the  Scotch  bankers  had  been  guilty 
ol  the  past,  had  informed  the  Huuge  of  it,  and  this  he  pledged  himself  to 
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prove,  if  occasion  offered.  As  he  was 
npon  his  legs,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr 
Huskisson)  with  respect  to  the  tax 
on  soap,  whether  any  relief  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  afforded  to  the  silk  trade 
i|i  that  particular  ? 

Mr  Huskisson,  in  answer,  stated, 
that  it  was  intended  that  the  relief  to 
be  afforded  to  the  silk  trade,  was  the 
same  as  that  afforded  to  the  woollen 
trade— namely,  a  drawback  on  the 
quantity  of  soap  consumed.  As  to  the 
duty' on  dye-drugs,  he  would  be  glad 
if  the  honourable  member  would  say 
upon  what  articles  the  duty- could  be 
reduced.  He  thought  that  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  honourable  member  (  Mr 
Maberly)  were  calculatetl  to  obscure 
the  very  clear  and  satisfactory  state¬ 
ment  of  his  right  honourable  friend. 
According  to  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  the  debt,  capital  as  well  as  charge, 
had  increasetl  since  1819.  It  was  a 
common  observation,  that  by  means 
of  figures  any  result  could  be  gained  ; 
and  certainly  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  had  demonstrated  the  truth  of  it. 
The  House  wouldbe  surprised  to  learn, 
that  by  an  account  moved  for  by  the 
honourable  member,  and  now  on  the 
table,  it  was  made  to  appear,  that  be¬ 
tween  1824  and  1825,  the  debt  of  the 
country  had  increased  70,000, (XXM., 
and  the  charge  20,000,000/.  This  was 
an  entire  misconception — a  fallacy 
which  the  form  of  the  account  moved 
for  by  the  honourable  member,  tend¬ 
ed  to  produce. — An  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  (Mr  Hume)  said  that  the  country 
paid  more  taxes  now  than  in  1816; 

I  but  in  proportion  as  taxes  were  redu¬ 
ced,  consumption  was  increased,  and 
consequently  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  taxes. 

On  the  motion  that  the  usual  4s.  in 
the  pound  upon  all  pensions,  offices, 
&C.  should  be  voted,  the  resolution 
was  put  and  carried,  after  some  slight 
opposition  by  Mr  Hume. 


Friday,  March  10.— The  order  of 
the  day  for  the  House  resolving  itself 
into  a  committee  of  supply,  was  read. 
On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  chair, 

Mr  Maberly  said  that,  the  go¬ 
vernment  had,  in  concert  with  the 
Bank  of  England,  added  greatly  to 
the  existing  causes  of  distress.  He 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  point  out 
where  the  great  error  in  their  conduct 
lay.  The  statement  he  had  to  make 
he  should  divide  into  two  parts.  The 
first  would  relate  to  the  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  the  unfunded  debt,  and  the  ' 
latter  to  the  misarrangement  and  mis¬ 
management  of  the  funded  debt ;  both 
of  which  had,  in  his  opinion,  added 
greatly  to  the  inconveniences  of  the 
country.  Beginning  with  the  manner 
in  which  government  had  managed 
the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills,  the  nu- 
nourable  gentleman  made  a  number 
of  observations,  and  stated,  that  upon 
that  subject  he  would  read  the  resolu¬ 
tions  he  meant  to  propose : — 

“  That  it  appears  by  returns  to  the 
House,  that  on  the  6th  of  Jan.  1826, 
the  amount  of  Exchequer  bills  out¬ 
standing  and  unpaid  was  37,502,01711 
9«.  7d. ;  that  on  or  about  the  20th  of 
December  the^  were  at  a  discount  of 
80s.^  and  that  it  therefore  became  ne¬ 
cessary  to  raise  the  interest  previous¬ 
ly  granted  on  them,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  paid  into  the  Exche¬ 
quer  as  revenue,  or  a  part  of  them 
being  demanded  in  cash.  And  that, 
notwithstanding  this  advance  of  the 
rate  of  interest  on  Exchequer  bills,  it 
became  necessary  to  relieve  the  mar¬ 
ket  by  reducing  the  quantity  on  sale, 
which  was  effected  by  means  of  a  large 
portion  of  them  being  absorbed  in 
purchases  made  by  the  Bank,  which 
brought  them  to  tdiout  par  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

“  That  on  the  14th  of  February 
they  were  again  at  or  about  21s.  per 
cent  discount,  when  the  Bank  came 
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once  more  into  the  market,  and 
brought  them  to  par. 

“  That  the  Bank,  from  various  cir¬ 
cumstances,  mi^ht  not  have  been  able 
thus  to  relieve  the  market  without  en¬ 
dangering  its  credit :  yet,  had  not  re¬ 
lief  been  afforded,  bills  paid  in  as  re¬ 
venue  might  have  left  the  Exchequer 
without  any  means  of  paying  the  di¬ 
vidends,  provided  the  Bank  could  not 
advance  the  whole  amount  of  them. 

“  That  the  Bank,  in  order  to  pay 
the  Jan.  dividends,  having  already 
advanced  5,54f8,817/.  9s.  7d.,  it  was 
highly  improbable  that  it  could  at 
such  a  moment  make  a  further  ad¬ 
vance  of  3,128,183/.  (the  additional 
sum  necessary)  without  placing  itself 
in  a  most  hazardous  situation  :  and  it 
appears,  therefore,  that  although  the 
prompt  relief  in  the  purchase  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  bills  given  by  the  Bank  did 
at  the  moment  avert  these  calamitous 
consequences,  still  the  danger  of  ha¬ 
ying  such  a  large  unfunded  debt  be¬ 
comes  strikingly  obvious,  by  the  bank 
being  obliged  a  few  days  since  to 
come  into  the  market  a  second  time 
to  prevent  a  further  depreciation  of 
them. 

"  That,  notwithstanding  the  low 
rate  of  interest  which  has  been  paid 
'on  Exchequer  bills,  it  has  been  both 
inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  leave  so 
large  an  amount  of  debt  unfunded ; 
not  only  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the 
foregoing  resolution,  but  because  it 
might  have  been  funded  on  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  terms,  and  at  a  saving  of 
'some  millions  to  the  country,  whilst 
by  leaving  it  unfunded  until  a  period 
of  political  difficulty  arrives,  it  cannot 
fail  seriously  to  affect^  public  credit, 
and  to  impair  the  energies  of  the 
country  ;  and  that  it  appears  therefore 
to  this  House,  that  it  is  highly  expe¬ 
dient  to  reduce  the  unfunded  debt 
within  more  reasonable  limits.” 

He  now  came  to  the  mismanage¬ 
ment  which  had  prevailed  in  the  fund¬ 


ed  debt ;  his  comments  upon  which 
he  concluded  by  reading  his  other 
resolutions  : — 

“  That  although,  by  a  vote  of  this 
house,  5,000,000/.  were  declared  ne¬ 
cessary  as  a  sinking  fund  to  uphold 
public  credit  by  diminishing  the  na¬ 
tional  debt,  yet,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  days  after  that  declaration, 
the  House  came  to  a  determination  of 
granting  an  annuity  of  2,800,000/. 
for  45  years,  thereby  increasing  the 
public  debt  many  millions  (by  re¬ 
turn  to  the  House,  March  1826, 
74,632,051/.),  and  at  the  same  time 
violating  the  very  principle  which  it 
had  declared  to  be  the  only  one  by 
which  public  credit  could  be  sup¬ 
ported. 

“  That  part  of  the  said  annuity, 
amounting  to  585,740/.,  for  44  years, 
was  sold  to  the  Bank  of  England  for 
13,089,424/.,  payable  by  instalments, 
the  last  of  which  fallsduein  July,  1828, 
and  part,  amounting  to  2,214,200/., 
still  remains  unsold,  to  the  value  of 
nearly  50,000,000/. ;  and  that,  under 
present  circumstances,  it  will  be  ex¬ 
pedient  to  sell  the  remaining  part  of 
the  said  annuity,  and  that  it  will  be 
expedient  to  repeal  so  much  of  the 
act  granting  the  said  annuity  as  re¬ 
lates  to  the  part  unsold,  and  to  charge 
the  amount  necessary  to  defray  the 
naval  and  military  pensions  from  July 
1828,  on  the  consolidated  or  sinking 
fund. 

That  the  capital  of  the  funded 
unredeemed  debt  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  stood  in  the  finance  accounts 
of  the  5th  of  January,  1825,  at 
781,123,222/.  15«.  6d. ;  whereas  the 
real  capital  debt  of  the  country  ap¬ 
proaches  to  nearly  900,000,000/.,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  capital  of  the  termina¬ 
ble  annuities  is  not  included  in  the 
above  sum.” 

Mr  Herries. — The  hon.  member 
had  accused  the  government  of  con¬ 
fusion  in  making' up  the  accounts  of 
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the  funded  debt.  The  confusion  ez> 
isted  only  in  the  ideas  of  the  hon. 
member,  and  greater  confusion  than 
prevailed  there  he  had  never  known. 
The  hon.  member,  some  time  ago, 
called  fur  a  paper,  to  show  the  state 
of  the  funded  debt,  which  the  House 
ordered  to  be  produced.  The  hon. 
member  had  directed,  that  in  that 
paper  an  estimate  should  be  made  of 
the  total  value  of  the  annuity  of 
2,800,0001.  set  apart  for  providing  for 
the  charge  of  the  military  half-pay. 
This  estimate  was  set  down  under  last 
year’s  head  alone;  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  in  that  year,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  former  years,  there  ap¬ 
peared  an  enormous  difference  in  the 
amount  of  the  funded  debt.  Upon 
this  mistake,  created  by  the  hon. 
member  himself,  he  had  raised  his 
argument.  The  hon.  member  had 
charged  the  government  with  not  ha¬ 
ving  effected  the  reduction  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt.  He  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  this  subject. 
The  bullion  committee  of  1819  re¬ 
commended  that  the  unfunded  debt 
should  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of 
10,000,000/. ;  and  government  had  not 
only  complied  with  that  recommenda¬ 
tion,  but  gone  beyond  it.  It  had 
discliarged  upwards  of  13,000,000/. 
of  the  unfunded  debt*  That  debt  was 
divided  into  two  parts.  One  part, 
consisting  of  Exchequer  bills,  was 
called  the  unprovided  debt ;  and  the 
other  part,  existing  by  anticipation  of 
the  funds,  by  which  at  a  limited  pe¬ 
riod  it  was  to  be  discharged,  was 
culled  tlie  provided  debt.  When  he 
spoke  of  the  retluction  of  the  un¬ 
funded  debt,  it  would  be  understood 
that  he  alluded  only  to  that  part  of 
it  which  was  unprovided.  To  the 
unprovided  debt  no  addition  had  been 
made  since  the  date  of  the  report  of 
the  bullion  committee  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  had  been  made  the  subject 
of  gradual  reduction.  On  the  5th  of 


January,  1819,  the  unprovided  debt 
stood  at  19,480,000/.  {  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1826,  it  stood  at  6,139,000/. 
The  question  raised  by  the  hon. 
member  was  this — whether  it  would 
have  been  wiser  for  ministers  to  have 
funded  the  Exchequer  bills,  or  raised 
money  to  pay  them  off,  or  to  have 
adopted  those  measures  which  had 
relieved  the-  country  from  a  portion 
of  taxation,  and  enabled  us  to  enter 
upon  a  more  liberal  system  of  com¬ 
mercial  policy  ?  It  was  impossible 
that  government  could  have  adopted 
both  plans.  They  could  not  row 
two  ways  at  once.  During  the  last 
few  years  Exchequer  bills  had  been 
at  a  premium.  It  was  true  that  these 
securities  had  recently  suffered  a  de¬ 
preciation  ;  but  it  was  impossible 
that  government  could  anticipate  the 
late  convulsion.  The  whole  amount 
of  unfunded  debt  at  present  out¬ 
standing  in  the  hands  of  the  Bonk 
and  the  public,  might  be  called 
30,500,000/.  Oil  the  5th  of  January, 
1819,  it  was  about  44,000,000/.  With 
respect  to  all  that  the  hon.  member 
had  said  about  the  embarrassment  of 
the  Bank,  owing  to  their  transactions 
with  government,  he  was  sure  it  was 
completely  fallacious. 

Mr  Baring. — As  to  the  question, 
whether  the  unfunded  debt  was  or 
was  not  too  great,  it  would  have  been 
a  wise  measure  on  the  part  of  go¬ 
vernment,  when  the  stocks  were  at 
95,  to  fund  a  portion  of  this  debt. 
Every  debt  the  government  was  liable 
to  pay,  they  should  then  have  paid. 
No  explanation  had  been  given  by 
the  hon.  member  (Mr  Herries)  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  Bank.  The  story 
told  by  the  Bank  was — that  during 
the  bubble  period  they  had  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  21,000,000/.  on  on  average. 
The  exchanges  going  up,  the  Bank 
took  fright,  and  in  three  months 
brought  down  their  circulation  to 
17,400,000/.  When  they  found  the 
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measure  unbearable,  tlie  Bank  tlien 
came  forward.  Some  might  say, 
that  the  government  were  in  fault, 
and  otiiers  might  lay  the  blame  on 
the  Bank  ;  but  no  man  who  under* 
stood  the  subject  would  hesitate  to 
say  that  between  tliem  the  blame 
rested. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  that  as  to  the  transactions  of  the 
last  three  years,  the  hon.  member 
(Mr  Baring)  had  unfairly  represented 
tlicm.  In  1823,  when  the  hon. 
member  said  the  government  should 
have  funded,  the  three  per  cents  were 
not  ranging  between  90  and  100,  but 
had  been  so  low  as  72.  The  hon. 
member  had  stated  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  reduce  the  unfunded 
debt  in  1824  ;  this  he  denied.  When 
the  unfunded  portion  of  the  debt  was 
at  a  high  premium,  funding  was  not 
an  easy  operation.  When  the  secu¬ 
rities  were  at  a  premium  of  6Qr., 
people  would  not  part  with  them 
without  some  advantage  being  offer¬ 
ed.  It  would,  besides,  have  been 
inconsistent  in  1824  to  fund  a  mass 
of  exchequer  bills,  whilst  government 
was  reducing  the  four  per  cents. 

Mr  Hume  said,  that  if  he  (Mr 
Hume)  personally  calculating  the  full 
extent  and  value  of  all  he  owed  in  the 
world  in  the  year  1 819,  found  itamount 
to  20,000^,  and,  after  applying  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund  for  six  years  to  liquidate  it 
—viz.  up  to  the  year  1825--found  it 
then  amount  to  *22,000/. ;  the  infer¬ 
ence,  which  it  would  be  rather  difficult 
to  get  over,  would  be,  that  he  had  lost 
2000/.  by  his  liquidating  OTOration. 
On  the  5th  January,  1819,  the  value 
of  the  whole  debt  of  the  country,  as  va¬ 
lued  by  the  public  accountant,  amount¬ 
ed,  in  present  money,  to  832,000,000/. 
That  sum,  in  currency,  would  have 
cleared  the  kingdom  from  the  principal 
debt,  and  the  yearly  amount  of  interest 
paid  was  29,000,000/..  Now,  what  was 
our  situation  when  our  sinking  fund 


had  been  seven  years  at  work,  in  1 826  ^ 
Wliy,  we  had  an  increase  of  .revenue 
over  ex}>enditure  to  the  extent  of 
19,000,000/. ;  this  was  exclusive  of  a 
sum  of 500,000/.  received  from  the  East 
India  Company,  and  another  sum  from 
Austria  of  more  than  2,000,000/.,  and 
yet  the  value  of  the  whole  amount  of 
our  debt  was  now  893,700,000/.,  be¬ 
ing  an  increase,  as  regarded  principal, 
of  61,7000/. ;  and  tlie  interest  which 
we  paid  was  increased  by  about  3 1,000/. 
a-year.  Then  where  was  our  surplus  of 
revenue,  19,000,000/.?  Where  was 
the  money  that  had  been  borrowed? 
It  was  all  lost.  These  were  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  bounties  of  the  sinking  fund. 
In  1822,  a  loan  had  been  contracted 
for  with  the  Bank  of  13,000,000/.,  in 
which  we  had  given  100/.  3  per  cent 
stock,  for  every  73/.  5#.  in  money  that 
we  received.  What  followed?  I'he 
commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund 
carried  this  73/.  5s.  into  the  market, 
and  bought  stock,  paying  90/n  95/., 
and  even  100/.,  for  that  which  we  had 
sold  for  the  73/.  5s.  Here  was  a  loss 
of  no  less  than  15/.  per  cent  upon  the 
average  upon  the  sum  paid  up,  which 
was  8,000,000/.  He  now  came  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  unfunded  debt 
of  the  country  was  managed,  which 
was  just  as  satisfactory  as  the  rest.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  made  much  of 
the  mischief  which  the  issues  (rf'  the 
Bank  paper  had  done  to  the  country 
— how  came  it  that  they  said  nothing 
of  their  own  excessive  issues  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  bills,  which  had  done  ten 
times  more  towards  deranging  the  mo¬ 
ney-market,  and  producing  the  causes 
which  had  led  to  the  late  distress? 
In  1817,  they  had  had  49,000,000/.  of 
Exchequer  bills  out ;  in  1818,  they 
had  issued  12,000,000/.  more,  making 
61,000,000/.  If  the  issues  of  bank 
paper  had  raised  prices  through  the 
country,  what  must  have  been  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  such  an  issue  as  this  ?  In 
181 9,  the  Exchequer  bills  out  had 
Ifi. 
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Iteen  48,000,000/.  14,000,000/.  having 
been  paid  off. 

Mr  Maberly  declined  pressing  a  di> 
vision,  and  the  resolutions  were  nega¬ 
tived. 

On  Monday,  April  17i  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  ways  and  means,  rose  to  propose 
certain  resolutions  respecting  thefund- 
ing  of  Exchequer  bills,  a  measure 
which  had  been  adopted  by  ministers 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  Bank 
from  a  portion  of  the  advances  which 
had  been  made  to  government,  and  of 
diminishing  the  amount  of  Exchequer 
bills  in  the  market.  Government  had 
sent  a  message  to  the  Bank,  explain¬ 
ing  that  it  was  intended  to  fund  Ex¬ 
chequer  bills,  by  creating  a  new  stock, 
which  should  yield  4  per  cent,  fixing 
the  amount  of  stock  at  10?/.  for  each 
subscription  of  100/.  Exchequer  bills, 
or  lOOe.  10«.  cash  ;  and  it  was  farther 
proposed,  in  order  to  make  the  propo¬ 
sition  more  acceptable,  that  the  stock 
should  not  be  redeemable  in  less  than 
seven  years.  In  consequence  of  this 
measure,  books  were  opened  at  the 
Bank  on  Wednesday  last,  and  it  was 
fixed  that  the  interest  should  com¬ 
mence  on  the  5th  of  April  current,  and 
that  the  first  payment  should  be  made 
on  the  10th  of  October  next.  The 
total  amount  proposed  to  be  subscribed 
for  was  8,000,000/.  He  was  happy 
to  state  that  the  measure  had  been 
most  successful ;  8,000,000/.  or  nearer 
9,000,000/.,  had  b^n  purchased.  All 
that  remained  now  was,  to  state  the 
charges  which  would  be  created  by 
this  funding  of  Exche<^uer  bills,  and 
to  propose  the  resolutions  which  he 
meant  to  submit  to  the  House.  The 
addition  thus  made  to  the  funded  debt 
would  be  8,560,0004,  the  interest  on 
which  would  amount  to  the  annual 
sum  of  342,400/. ;  the  addition  of  the 
sinking  fund  would  be  5600/.,  not  upon 
the  stock  created,  as  the  only  sinking 
fund  necessary  would  be  1  per  cent 
upon  the  funding  and  capital  created. 


making  a  total  of  350,368/.,  including 
2368/.  for  the  management  of  the  con¬ 
cern.  The  two  sums  of  5600/.  and 
the  2368/.  he  did  not  mean  to  meet  by 
levying  a  new  tax,  but  he  proposed  to 
place  it  to  the  account  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  fund.  The  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  concluded  by  moving  several  re¬ 
solutions,  which  merely  repeated  the 
condition  of  the  subsoriptioo. 

The  resolutions  were  put  and  agreed 
to. 

Mr  Grenfell  rose  to  move  for  ac¬ 
counts,  first  of  the  balances  of  public 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  next  of  the  charges  for 
the  management  of  the  public  debt, 
and  other  services  performed  by  the 
Bank  for  the  public.  He  remembered 
that  at  one  time  the  average  amount 
of  the  public  balance  lodged  in  the 
Bank  for  current  use,  amounted,  for 
10  or  12  years,  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
11,000,000/.  or  12,000,000/.  a*year. 
Of  late  years,  this  amount  had  con¬ 
siderably  decreased.  In  1821  it  was 
diminished  to  3,900,000/.  In  1822,  it 
rose  again  to  between  four  and  five 
millions  ;  in  1823,  to  between  five  and 
six ;  in  1824,  it  had  advanced  to  above 
seven  millions.  It  was  right  to  call 
attention  to  this  circumstance,  for, 
when  the  expiration  of  the  bank  char¬ 
ter  arrived,  it  would  be  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  consider  what  bargain  it  would 
renew  for  the  transaction  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  business  with  the  present  Bank, 
(for  he  thought  it  would  still  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  deal  with  them  ;)  or  whether 
a  second  bank  on  a  larm  scale  would 
agree  to  give  the  public  a  large  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  profits  arising  from 
heavy  balances  in  hand,  and  take  such 
a  sum  as  10  or  20,000/.  a-year  for  the 
management  of  the  national  business. 
Let  them  consider  how  the  public 
cash  account  stood  at  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  Bank  had  advanced 
15,000,000/.  the  whole  of  its  capital, 
to  the  public,  at  3  per  cent  interest, 
and  this  large  premium  they  were  re- 
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ceiving  for  the  year  1824,  while  they 
actually  were  holders  of  nearly  seven 
millions  and  a  half  of  the  money  oi 
tliat  same  public.  Surely  there  ought 
to  be  a  balance  of  mutual  profit  struck 
under  circumstances  like  these.  The 
next  subject  that  he  wished  to  refer  to 
was  the  allowance  made  by  the  public 
to  the  Bank  for  the  management  of 
the  public  debt ;  the  trouble  of  this 
managenicnt  consisted  in  the  daily 
transfer  of  stock,  and  the  payment  of 
the  annual  dividends.  When  the  char¬ 


ter  should  expire,  he  hoped  this  mat¬ 
ter  would  also  be  taken  into  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  government  before  they 
renewed  the  contract ;  indeed,  on  an 
equitable  revision  of  this  part  of  the 
b^gain,  the  public  ought  to  save 
250,000/.  a-year — He  concluded  by 
moving  for  the  returns. 

After  a  few  observations  by  Mr 
Pearse,  Mr  Hume,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 


Chap.  4.3 
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C MATTER  IV. 


King  and  Royal  Family.— Salary  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.— 
Army  Estimates — Ordnance  Estimates. — Mr  Hobhouse's  Motion  to  reduce 
the  Estimates. — Mutiny  Bill.—  Half-Pay,  and  Pensions.  —  Navy  Esti¬ 
mates. 


It  is  essential  to  a  popular  govern¬ 
ment  that  jealousy  should  be  felt  by 
the  people’s  representati?es  regarding 
the  expenditure  of  the  public  money ; 
but  under  our  government,  never  does 
this  jealousy  appear  more  active  and 
unreasonable  than  when  propositions 
are  brought  forward  having  in  view  the 
accommodation  or  the  dignity  of  the 
royal  family.  Of  the  principle  we 
hare  alluded  to— the  constitutionality 
of  which  we  have  no  disposition  to  con¬ 
demn,  Mr  Hume,  from  his  indefati¬ 
gable  habits  of  scrutinizing  the  public 
accounts,  and  opposing  public  grants, 
may  be  considered  the  very  personifi¬ 
cation  ;  and  he  would  have  been  act¬ 
ing  out  of  character,  had  he  not  been 
at  his  post  to  oppose  the  very  small 
grants  of  38,000/.  and  70,000/.  which 
were  moved  for,  in  a  Committee  of 
Supply  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
13th  March,  to  meet  the  expense  of 
repairs  on  Buckingham  House  and 
Windsor  Castle. 

Mr  Hume  wished  to  know  from  what 
source  the  expense  of  the  alterations 
now  going  on  at  Buckingham-house 
was  to  be  paid  ? 

Mr  Herries  said  that  the  charges 
were  to  be  defrayed,  as  the  House  was 


aware,  from  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
woods  and  forests. 

Mr  Hume  wished  to  know  what  the 
whole  expense  would  be  ? 

Mr  Herries  was  not  prepared  im¬ 
mediately  to  state  the  amount,  but  the 
question  had  been  discussed  generally 
in  the  last  session. 

Mr  Hume  said,  that  the  surplus  of 
the  woods  and  forests  was  part  of  the 
public  revenue — just  as  much  as  the 
customs  or  excise ;  and  no  part  of  the 
public  revenue  ought  to  be  disposed  of 
without  an  estimate  laid  before  parlia¬ 
ment.  With  reference  to  the  bill  of  the 
last  session,  he  certainly  had  under¬ 
stood  that  the  House  was  to  be  called 
upon  to  vote  the  money  required  for 
these  alterations  from  year  to  year. 
Would  there  be  any  objection  to  the 
furnishing  an  estimate  of  all  the  fur¬ 
ther  ex])ense  which  the  country  was 
likely  to  be  put  to  on  account  of  Buck 
ingham-house  and  Windsor? 

On  the  first  of  these  grants  being 
moved  for. 

Sir  C.  Long  said,  that  such  an  esti¬ 
mate  could  be  given  if  the  hon.  meni- 
ber  thought  fit  to  move  for  it. 

Mr  Ellice  thought  that  the  House 
and  the  country  would  be  much  better 
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infomaed  of  what  was  going  on,  if  the 
surplus  revenue  of  the  woods  and  fo¬ 
rests  was  regularly  brought  to  account, 
and  the  money  for  these  works  regu¬ 
larly  voted. 

Mr  Huskisson  said,  that,  according 
to  the  existing  act  of  parliament,  trien¬ 
nial  accounts  of  expenditure  must  be 
rendered.  As  he  took  it,  the  whole 
matter  had  been  fully  explained  in  the 
discussions  of  last  session.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  each  year  was  not  to  go  beyond 
the  year’s  surplus  on  the  revenue  of  the 
woods  and  forests. 

On  the  vote  of  70,000/.  for  repairs 
and  works  at  Windsor  Castle, 

Mr  Hume  again  urged  the  necessity 
of  furnishing  parliament  with  proper 
estimates  of  the  charges  incurred,  and 
tliemoney  wanted tocomnlete  the  work. 

'Tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
admitted  that  the  expense  had  exceetl- 
cd  the  estimate  considerably.  But  it 
was  impossible  that  any  correct  esti¬ 
mate  could  have  been  formed. 

Lord  J.  Russell  thought  that  the 
House  ought  in  the  first  instance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  suggestion  of  his  hon. 
friends  about  him,  to  have  had  clear 
and  satisfactory  estimates  produced. 

-  Sir  C.  Long  felt  quite  certain  that 
the  expenses  ultimately  would  not  ex¬ 
ceed  300,000/.,  which  was  the  sum  first 
named  by  his  right  hon.  friend. 

Mr  George  Lamb  did  not  object  to 
the  money  which  had  been  thus  ex- 
])ended ;  and  if  more  were  wanted  fur 
the  completion  of  that  royal  residence 
he  would  cheerfully  vote  that  it  should 
be  OTanted. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
continued.— A  purchase  had  been  made 
of  private  property  to  the  amount  of 
16,000/.  to  carry  on  the  works.  It 
would  be  for  the  pleasure  of  parliament 
to  say,  whether  they  would  continue 
the  improvements  which  were  now  pro¬ 
secuting  at  Windsor  Castle.  Great  ad¬ 
vantage  would  arise  to  the  underta¬ 


king  by  the  removal  of  several  old  build¬ 
ings,  which  now  detracted  from  the 
beauty  of  tlie  Castle  ;  but  it  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  parliament  to  grant  the  ne¬ 
cessary  funds. 

Mr  Hume  considered  that  for  all 
the  use  that  would  be  made  of  Windsor 
Castle,  it  might  have  remained  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  country  would  be  drained 
by  these  grants. 

The  vote  was  then  carried. 

Mr  Hume  was  much  more  success¬ 
ful  in  resisting  a  proposition  brought 
forward  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
epuer  for  raising  Uie  salary  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  5000/., 
though  he  continued  to  hold  the  oflice 
of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  at  a  salary 
of  3000/.  The  proposition  was,  in  no 
jK)int  of  view,  of  much  real  importance, 
but  an  extraordinary  ideal  importance 
happened  to  be  attached  to  it  by  the 
country.  It  rested,  in  our  judgment, 
upon  the  grounds  of  substantial  jus¬ 
tice  ;  but  by  the  public,  it  was  felt  to 
be  indecorous  in  ministers  to  make  an 
attcm])t  to  increase  the  salary  of  one 
of  their  number,  at  a  time  when  all 
classes  uere  groaning  under  a  load  of 
unexampled  distress  j  and  the  mea¬ 
sure,  besides,  was  calculated  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  ccmfidence  which  the  public 
had  been  induced  to  repose  in  the  eco¬ 
nomical  professions  of  the  government. 
The  measure,  during  the  first  stages 
of  its  progress,  was  supported  by  a 
great  majority ;  but,  at  length  the  mi¬ 
nority  became  powerful,  and  so  well 
was  It  understood  to  represent  the 
sense  of  the  country,  that  ministers 
agreed  to  abandon  the  measure. 

It  was  first  brought  forward  on  the 
6th  of  April,  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  Civil  List 
'Act. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that 
in  rising  to  move  a  resolution  reganl- 
iiig  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the 
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Board  of  Trade,  he  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  observe,  that  tlie  state  of  that 
oifice  had  not  alone  been  considered 
defective  by  colleagues  in  office  on  that 
side  of  the  House,  but  had  actually, 
on  several  occasions,  drawn  forth  ob¬ 
servations  from  the  gentlemen  oppo¬ 
site,  many  of  whom,  during  the  last 
session,  had  repeatedly  given  utter¬ 
ance  to  an  opinion  that  the  salary  of 
the  right  lion,  gentleman  (Mr  Hus- 
kisson)  was  totally  incompatible  with 
the  duties  which  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  perform.  Prior  to  the  year 
1782,  ail  matters  connected  with  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country 
had  been  managed  by  a  board  com¬ 
posed  of  various  members  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  After  having  been  for  a 
time  subjected  to  the  lash  of  Mr 
Burke's  ridicule  and  invective  at  that 
period,  the  Board  was  finally  abolished. 
It  was  soon  found,  however,' that  in 
this  country'  commerce  affected  such  a 
variety  of  interests,  as  to  render  it 
imjiossible  that  it  could  be  safely  left 
without  some  superintendence  more 
particularly  devoted  to  its  jieculiar 
objects;  and,  in  consequence,  about 
the  year  1784,  the  concerns  of  trade 
and  commerce  were  intrusted  to  a 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  under 
the  direction  of  a  president  and  vice- 
president.  As  nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  the  paying  of  an  office 
without  any  reference  to  the  sort  of 
mind  and  character  required  to  per¬ 
form  its  duties,  he  conceived  it  would 
be  both  just  and  proper  to  apply  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade  the 
same  scale  of  allowance  which  had 
been  thought  fit  for  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency  on  a  former  occasion  ;  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  salary  of  that  office,  and 
the  labour  of  body  and  mind  required 
from  the  person  upon  whom  its  various 
and  important  duties  devolved,  he 
thought  that  50001.  a-year  was  no 
more  than  what  might  lie  considered 
a  fair  compensation  fur  his  labours. 
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To  the  arduous  nature  of  those  duties, 
he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
could,  from  experience,  bear  ample 
testimony ;  and  he  would  now  ven¬ 
ture  to  declare,  that  however  arduous 
he  might  have  found  those  duties, 
they  must  have  since  become  of  a  na¬ 
ture  which  would  require  a  devotion 
both  of  bodily  and  mental  powers,  not 
repaid  too  largely  by  the  sum  he  now 
proposed.  It  would  be  very  bad  taste 
in  him  to  attempt  to  pronounce  any 
flourishing  panegyric  upon  his  right 
hon.  friend :  but  he  would  take  leave 
to  assert,  that  no  man  ever  brought  to 
that,  or  any  other  office,  greater  zeal 
and  devotion — no  man  ever  brought 
CTeater  assiduity  to  all  the  various 
details  of  his  duty — ^none  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  intellect — none  a  more  re¬ 
solute  mind — and  none  ever  had  dis¬ 
charged  all  the  functions  of  his  office 
inth  more  real  benefit  to  his  country. 

Mr  Hume  said,  he  had  no  objection 
to  give  the  right  hon.  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  the  addition  projmsed, 
while  he  continued  to  hold  that  situa¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  begged  to  know,  whether 
it  was  the  intention  of  ministers  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  30001.  as  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy,  or  whether  it  was  their 
intention  to  reduce  the  expense  of 
that  sinecure  office  by  joining  it  with 
some  other  ?  In  looking  over  the  act 
of  the  22d  Geo.  III.  cap.  82,  by 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  was  created, 
he  observed  that  the  preamble  of  the 
bill  began  with  a  "  Whereas  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient  to  carry  into  effect  the  new 
economical  plan  which  has  been  re¬ 
commended  for  various  public  offices 
now  he  wished  to  know  whether  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  before 
he  made  his  proposal  to  the  House,  had 
read  this  preamble  ? 

The  Chanwllor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  that  in  reply  to  the  question  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  with  respect  to 
the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
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he  could  say,  with  sincerity,  that  no 
intention  of  uniting  the  two  offices 
ever  entered  into  his  mind,  or  that  of 
his  right  hon.  friend. — His  right  hon. 
friend  liad  been  at  one  time  agent,  he 
belie ve<i,.  to  Ceylon,  but  he  gave  that 
up  after  his  appointment  to  his  pre¬ 
sent  office,  and  he  did  not  hold  now 
any  other  situation  except  the  Trea- 
surership  of  the  Navy.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  tne  intention  of  ministers  to 
bestow  that  office  on  some  other  per¬ 
son  with  its  present  income,  with  the 
single  exception  of  a  house  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  expense.  He  could  not  by  any 
means  allow  that  the  office  was  a  sine¬ 
cure.  When  he  (tlic  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  held  it  in  the  year 
1818,  the  salary  had  been  reduced  from 
4000/.  a-ycar  to  3000/. ;  but  certainly 
not  on  account  of  its  duties  being  con¬ 
sidered  nominal. 

Mr  Calcraft  thought  no  person  more 
able,  or  more  zealous  in  the  discharge 
of  his  high  duties  than  the  right  hon. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He 
had  no  objection  to  tlie  grant  of  50001. 
but  he  was  opposed  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  grant  was  to  be  made.  By 
it  they  were  creating  a  new  office 
for  the  disposal  of  government.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  now  SOOOL 
a-year  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy ;  he 
would  give  him  2000/.  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  thus  he 
would  have  5000/.  a-year,  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  country  of  2000/.  a-year. 
The  duties  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy  had  nothing  in  them  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  duties  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr  Dundas, 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  War,  was 
also  Treasujer  of  the  Navy  ;  and  a 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  held  the  same  office. 

Mr  Robertson  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  charter 
which  had  been  last  year  granted  by 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
to  incorporate  a  certain  silk  company. 


At  the  head  of  that  company  stood  the 
name  of  Mr  Baring ;  and  he  (Mr  Ro¬ 
bertson)  could  not  halt  remark  it  as  a 
very  singular  coincidence,  that  early 
in  the  month  of  June,  1825,  a  short 
time  after  the  charter  had  been  grant¬ 
ed,  Mr  Baring  rose  up  in  his  place  to 
pro^iose  an  increase  to  the  salary  of 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  hon.  member  (Mr  Baring)  on 
another  occasion  had  proposed  remu¬ 
neration  to  the  same  individual ;  and 
he  (Mr  Rubertsoii)could  not  but  think 
that  there  must  have  been  some  secret 
understanding  between  the  parties. 
He  could  not  agree  in  the  propriety 
of  granting  an  increase  to  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  under 
the  circumstances  which  he  had  stated. 
He  knew  of  no  measure  adopted  by 
that  right  honourable  gentleman  for 
the  ^ood  of  the  country,  that  had  not 
originated  with  the  other  side  of  the 
House. 

Mr  Baring  could  assure  the  hon. 
gentleman  that  he  had  totally  mis¬ 
taken  his  motives  in  moving  for  an 
increase  of  salary  to  the  right  hon. 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
He  certainly  had  voted  for  that  in¬ 
crease  from  a  conviction  that  it  was 
called  for,  and  in  giving  his  support 
to  the  present  measure,  his  opinion  as 
to  its  justice  and  expediency  was  un¬ 
altered.  He  would  go  even  further, 
and  state,  that  there  never  was  a  vote 
more  justly  called  for.  With  respect 
to  the  allusion  which  had  been  made 
to  the  company  of  which  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  member,  he  had  never  in  his 
life  spoken  a  word  on  the  subject  of 
the  company  to  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  (MrHuskisson),  and  hecouldnot 
but  express  his  surprise  that  the'  hon. 
entleman  (Mr  Robertson)  should 
ave  thought  fit  to  advance  so  un¬ 
warrantable  a  statement. 

Mr  Peel  said,  that  if  the  charges 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  (Mr  Robertson)  were  confined 
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within  the  walls  of  the  House,  he 
would  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  notice  them,  and,  in  the  name  of 
his  right  hon.  Aiend,  to  repel  them, 
as  he  now  did.  His  right  hon.  Aiend 
had  lent  his  name  to  the  silk  company 
nominally,  because  he  thought  that 
by  so  doing  he  might  forward  the 
concern  ;  but  if  the  whole  wealth  of 
India  could  have  been  gained  by  lend¬ 
ing  himself  to  any  company,  his  right 
hon.  friend  would  spurn  the  offer. 
He  (Mr  Peel)  wondered  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  uttered  those 
charges,  did  not  feel  ashamed  of  the 
part  which  he  acted.  He  hoped  that 
die  House  would  agree  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  motion,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  want  of  unanimity  in  passing  a 
vote  which  was  founded  in  justice. 
He  could  not  see  why  the  offices 
should  be  connected,  and  he  thought 
that  their  respective  duties  would  be 
best  performed  by  placing  them  in 
separate  hands. 

Mr  Maberly  entirely  concurred  in 
the  view  taken  of  the  question  before 
the  House  by  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  just  sat  down. 

Mr  Calcrafk  repeated,  that  he  would 
certainly  oppose  the  present  vote,  un¬ 
less  he  received  some  pledge  that  the 
Treasurership  of  the  Navy  would  be 
modified,  and  the  business  done,  as 
it  might  be,  by  the  Paymaster. 

Mr  T.  Wilson  considered  that  the 
present  was  not  the  time  for  taxing 
the  country  for  an  increase  of  officim 
salary. 

Mr  Hume  moved  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  that  5000/.  a-year  be  the  salary 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  but  with  this  accompanying 
qualification, — that  it  beexp^ent  to 
inquire  whether  any  of  the  existing 
offices  could  be  abolished  to  save  and 
make  up  the  above  amount  of  salary. 
He  could  point  out  many  offices  from 
which  the  saving  might  be  made. 

Mr  R.  Smith  proposed  to  limit  the 


amendment  to  the  office  of  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy. 

Mr  Ellice  hoped  his  hon.  friend 
would  withdraw  his  amendment,  or 
allow  the  inquiry  to  be  limited  as 
proposed.  It  would  then  be,  *'  that 
the  sum  of  5000/.  a'^ear  be  given  as 
the  salary  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  but  that  inquiry 
should  be  made  whether  the  office  of 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  could  not  be 
modified  or  abolished." 

Mr  Hume  would  not  withdraw  his  . 
amendment  until  the  House  pronoun¬ 
ced  an  opinion  on  the  originid  motion.* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
thought  that  the  question  before  the 
committee  had  no  connexion  with  that 
of  any  other  office.  However,  he 
would  not  object  to  postponing  the 
farther  consideration  of  uis  subject 
till  to-morrow. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr  R. 
Smith,  the  Chairman  reported  pro¬ 
gress,  and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again 
to-morrow. 

On  the  following  day,  the  House 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House, 

The  Chancellor  off  the  Exchequer 
said,  that  if  he  could  persuade  him¬ 
self  that  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy  was  a  sinecure,  he  would  rea¬ 
dily  consent  to  its  abolition,  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  increased  salary  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  out 
of  the  saving  thus  made.  As  to  the 
duties  of  the  office,  he  had  held  it, 
and  he  could  assure  the  committee 
that  it  was  very  far  from  a  sinecure. 

If  the  duties  and  responsibility  of  the 
Treasurer  were  thrown  upon  tne  Pay¬ 
master,  who  had  only  1000/.  a-year, 
he  did  not  think  t^t  those  duties 
would  be  efficiently  performed.  He 
did  not  mean  to  assert  that  those  du¬ 
ties  were  such  as  occasioned  great 
bodily  labour  or  mental  anxiety,  but 
still  the  responsibility  was  great.  For* 
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merly,  the  Treasurer  was  in  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  large  sums  from  profits  on 
the  money  which  was  allowed  to  be 
in  his  hands;  but,  subsequently, those 
profits  were  taken  away,  and  a  sa¬ 
lary  of  4000/.  a-year  allowed  instead. 
The  committee  of  finance,  in  1817, 
recommended  that  the  office  of  Trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Navy  should  be  assimi¬ 
lated  in  point  of  salary  to  that  of  the 
Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces. 
Formerly,  that  office  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  two  persons,  each  of  whom 
had  a  salary  of  2000/.  a-year :  after¬ 
wards,  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  of  finance,  the  second 
Paymastership  was  abolished,  and  a 
salary  of  2000/.  a-year,  with  a  resi¬ 
dence  and  some  small  emoluments 
added,  which  made  it  worth  about 
2500/.  a-year.  The  committee  re¬ 
commended  a  similar  establishment 
for  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  was  understood, 
that  if  that  office  were  held  along 
with  another  of  public  and  active  em¬ 
ployment  to  which  no  salary  was  at- 
taehed,  it  should  continue  to  yield 
the  full  salary.  When  he  got  it,  the 
salary  was  only  SOOO/.  a-year,  which 
was  1000/.  less  than  any  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  in  the  office  had  received. 
Now  he  would  admit,  that  if  the  two 
offices — thatof  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 
and  that  of  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trado— were  disconnected,  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  former  should  not 
be  put  upon  the  salary  recommended 
by  the  committee  of  finance ;  but  as 
the  present  residence  attached  to  it 
might  more  advantageously  for  the 
dispatch  of  public  business  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  uses,  and  as  that,  with 
.  coals  and  candles  allowed,  might  be 
estimated  at  about  700/.  a-year,  he 
would  add  5001.  a-year  to  the  2000/., 
thus  bringing  it  on  a  level  with  the 
office  of  Paymaster-General  of  the 
Forces.  He  would  conclude  by  re¬ 
peating  what  he  said  last  night — that 


there  was  no  necessary  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  regulation  of  the  office  of 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  and  the  vote" 
before  the  committee. 

Mr  Tierney  wished  that  the  vote 
before  the  committee  should  pass  un¬ 
animously,  in  order  to  express  the 
sense  which  was  entertained  on  all 
sides  of  the  great^bility  with  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr  Hus- 
kisson)  had  discharged  the  important 
duties  of  his  office.  He  could  by  no 
means  concur  with  those  who  thought 
that  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy  should  be  abolished.  It  was. 
an  office  of  very  old  standing,  of  con¬ 
siderable  public  importance,  and  of 
great  personal  responsibility  to  the 
holder.  He  had  held  the  office,  and 
speaking  from  the  recollection  of 
twenty-three  years  back,  he  could 
assure  the  committee  that  it  was  by 
no  means  a  sinecure.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  was  one  which  required  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  care  and  at¬ 
tention,  though  perhaps  the  business 
to  be  done  might  be  gone  through  by 
one  hour's  application  every  day.  In¬ 
stead  of  making  the  two  offices  sepa¬ 
rate,  he  would  suggest  that  2000/.  a- 
year  should  be  added  to  the  salary  of 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  when  that  of¬ 
fice  was  held  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  He  thought  the 
duties  of  the  two  could  be  efficiently 
performed  by  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  who  at  present  held  them. 

Mr  Huskisson  said,  that  in  the 
peculiar  situation  in  which  he  was 
laced,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
e  should  offer  any  opinion,  as  to  the 
amount  of  compensation  which  should 
be  given  to  the  holder  of  the  offices 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  fill.  Af¬ 
ter  what  had  been  said  by  his  right 
hon.  friend  near  him  and  his  right 
hon.  friend  who  had  just  sat  down, 
it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to 
enter  into  any  detail  of  the  duties  of 
the  office  of  Treasurer 'of  the  Navy. 
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He  would,  however,  remark  that  those 
duties  had  been  very  considerably 
increased  by  the  attention  required 
to  seamen’s  wills.  Gentlemen  who 
supposed  that  the  office  of  Treasurer 
was  a  mere  banking  concern,  were 
very  much  mistaken.  It  was  one  of 
great  responsibility  and  anxiety,  and 
consistently  with  his  other  employ¬ 
ments,  he  could  not  give  to  it  that 
strict  attention  which  was  requisite 
for  an  adequate  performance  of  its 
duties.  With  respect  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  he  had  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  his  abilities,  to  render  him¬ 
self  useful,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  country  at  large. — In  concluding 
his  observations,  the  right  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman  left  the  question  entirely  to 
the  House.  The  measure  was  not 
of  his  seeking ;  and  in  whatever  man¬ 
ner  the  committee  should  be  inclined 
to  dispose  of  it,  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  their  decision. 

Mr  Calcraft  observed,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  had  a  pecu¬ 
liar  talent  of  magnifying  the  import¬ 
ance  of  their  respective  offices.  He 
apprehended,  however,  that  neither 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  nor 
the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  councils,  were  ever  obliged  to 
beat  up  for  recruits,  and  to  offer  a 
bounty  for  the  acceptance  of  a  place. 
He  contended  that  one  of  the  main 
motives  which  influenced  government 
in  bringing  forward  the  present  ques¬ 
tion  was  to  throw  additional  patron¬ 
age  into  their  hands,  and  secure 
another  member  to  fill  their  own 
ranks.  If  the  House  was  of  his  opi¬ 
nion,  they  would  be  cautious  how 
they  admitted  another  placeman  with¬ 
in  the  walls  of  parliament.  This 
was  not  the  time  to  add  to  the  pecu¬ 
niary  burdens  of  the  public,  for  the 
sake  of  diminishing  the  official  bur¬ 
dens  of  the  servants  of  the  public. 
It  was  idle  to  contend  that  the  two 


offices  could  not  be  managed  by  the 
same  individual.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  boasted  that  he  had 
given  up  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  in 
ortler  to  prove  further  his  desire  to 
reduce  the  national  expenditure ;  but 
he  had  forgotten  that  the  lord  of  the 
treasury  had  not  been  thrown  over¬ 
board  by  the  rest  of  the  crew  until 
they  had  been  defeated  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  respecting  the  supernumerary 
lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

Sir  I.  Coffin  said,  that  having  held 
the  Mtuation  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy  for  some  years,  he  did  not  by 
any  means  look  upon  the  situation  as 
a  sinecure. 

Mr  Denison. — The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  stated,  that  while 
he  had  filled  the  office  of  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  he  had  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  sum  of 35,0001.,  which 
had  been  lost  owing  to  the  defalca¬ 
tions  of  two  subordinate  individuals. 
He  begged  to  ask  if  that  sum  had 
ever  been  refunded  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  p 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  that  the  principal  sum  made 
away  with  amounted  to  something 
about  30,000/.,  but  government,  ha¬ 
ving  learned  the  route  of  the  defaulter, 
were  fortunate  enough  to  catch  him 
in  America.  They  could  not  make 
him  a  prisoner  in  that  country,  but 
afler  some  threats  15,000/.  or  16,000/. 
were  refunded,  and  his  securities  were 
obliged  to  pay  largely  ;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing,  the  public  lost  by  the  trans¬ 
action.  About  6000/.  was  the  sum 
which  the  other  defaulter  made  away 
with,  but  nearly  the  entire  amount 
was  recovered  from  his  securities. 

Mr  Abercrombie  expressed  bis  re¬ 
gret  that  this  proposition  bad  been 
brought  forward,  as  he  had  the  most 
sincere  respect  for  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  and  a  high  sense  of  his 
services  to  the  public ;  and  it  was 
distressing,  that  tliis  salary  should  be 
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proposed  in  a  diape  which  compelled 
him  and  others  to  oppose  it  on  public 
grounds.  It  was  unfortunate,  that 
the  popularity  which  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  so  justly 
acquired  in  the  discharge  of  his  du¬ 
ties  to  the  public,  should  be  exposed 
to  so  much  risk  by  a  proposition  like 
this.  A  great  <feal  had  been  said 
about  the  incompatibility  of  the  office 
of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
with  that  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
From  all  that  he  had  heard  about  the 
matter,  it  appeared  to  him  that  there 
was  no  incompatability  between  them, 
and  that  both  offices  might  be  held 
and  adequately  managed  by  one  per¬ 
son.  They  had  the  advantage  of  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  subject.  Lord  Mel¬ 
ville  had  held  the  office  of  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy  along  with  that  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  To  be  sure.  Lord  Mel¬ 
ville  had  the  services  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  as  his  under  Secretary  {  but 
then  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  the  assistance  of  the  Vice- 
President.  The  object,  in  short,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  to  make  a  separate  Trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Navy,  in  order  to  get 
another  placeman’s  vote  in  paraar 
ment.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
House,  to  take  care  that  the  ii^uence 
of  the  Crown,  already  too  great, 
should  not  be  increased  by  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  another  government  officer 
into  parliament.  There  was  a  Vice- 
Treasurer  of  Ireland,  who  had  nothing 
to  do  in  that  country  but  to  sign  his 
name  to  some  papers,  and  therefore 
that  officer  took  care  to  attend  par¬ 
liament  in  this  country,  while  this 
Vice-Treasurer  had  another  Vice  in 
Ireland.  There  was  another  office 
that  might  be  united  with  that  of  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Trade — he 
meant  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  and  why  should 
not  the  salary  of  that  office  be  increa¬ 
sed  so  as  io  afford  ample  remunera¬ 


tion  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  ? 

Sir  John  Newport. — There  was 
only  one  opinion  as  to  the  merit  of 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  it  was  distressing  to  force  the 
House  to  oppose  this  resolution,  which 
they  could  not  support  without  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  their  public  duty. 

Mr  Canning.-!-To  vote  for  this  sa¬ 
lary  would  not  compromise  the  right 
of  any  gentleman  to  call  for  an  inqui¬ 
ry  into  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy.  He  denied  that  this  measure 
would  increase  the  influence  of  the 
crown.  It  might  be  right  or  wrong 
for  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  to  sit 
in  that  House,  but  it  was  not  matter 
of  course  that  another  office  should 
be  held  by  the  same  person.  Lord 
Melville,  it  was  true,  held  the  office 
of  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
with  the  Treasurership  of  the  Navy. 
But  Lord  Harrowby,  the  right  hon. 
gent,  opposite  (Mr  Tierney),  he  him¬ 
self,  and  Mr  Sheridan,  had  each  held 
the  Treasurership  of  the  Navy,  with¬ 
out  any  other  office.  During  all  that 
time,  it  had  never  been  made  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  Treasurer  of  the  Na- 
vy  ought  nut  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in 
the  House.  It  was  incorrect  to  talk  of 
the  office  as  a  sinecure — it  was  not  so 
in  any  one  sense  of  the  word.  The 
increase  in  public  business  was  almost 
overwhelming  in  every  department. 
Concerning  his  own  office,  he  could 
only  say  that  he  did  not  spare  him¬ 
self;  but  certain  it  was  that  no  man 
who  held  it  could  call  one  hour  of  his 
time  his  own.  As  to  the  salary  to  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it 
was  a  question  which  stood  on  its  own 
merits.  It  was  nothing  more  than 
restoring  the  salary  which  had  been 
taken  away  by  Mr  Burke’s  bill,  and 
that  upon  circumstances 'so  entirely 
different,  as  to  furnish  a  complete  jus« 
iiflcation  of  the  measure. 
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ClTAP. 

Mr  Calcraft  then  proposed  that  the 
chairman  should  report  progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again  on  Monday. 

On  the  amendment  being  put,  the 
numbers  were. 

For  the  amendment,  44— Against 
it,  83 — Majority  in  favour  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  motion,  39. 

Mr  Hume  thought  an  inquiry  ought 
now  to  be  instituted  whether  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  could 
not  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  or 
so  modifi^  that  another  individual 
might  be  enabled  to  hold  it,  and  the 
salary  be  saved  to  the  country.  He 
moved  an  amendment—'*  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  a 
salary  of  50001.  should  be  attached  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  but  that  it  is  expedient  that 
an  inquiry  should  be  instituted,  to  as¬ 
certain  if  any,  and  what,  alteration 
can  be  made  in  the  office  and  salary 
of  tlie  Treasurer  «f  the  Navy." 

Mr  Maberly  seconded  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
contended  that  it  was  neither  proper 
nor  parliamentary  to  discuss  in  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  supply,  the  question  whe¬ 
ther  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  have  a  seat  in  par¬ 
liament. 

Mr  Baring  said  that  nothing  gave 
him  greater  pain  than  to  vote  against 
the  resolution  for  affording  compensa¬ 
tion  to  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  who  at  present  filled  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  but 
the  fact  was,  that  the  shape  in  which 
the  present  resolution  was  wordtd, 
rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  hint 
to  afford  his  consent  to  it.  He  con¬ 
ceived  this  to  be  as  decided  and  as  bad 
a  government  job,  as  any  that  had 
ever  come  under  the  notice  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  he  hoped  that  those  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  tenacious  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  purse,  and  also  of  the  constitution¬ 
al  principle  uf  opposing  the  entrance 


of  placemen  into  that  House,  would 
give  it  every  opposition  in  their  power. 
As  ministers  refused  to  institute  that 
inquiry,  all  he  could  do  was,  to  meet 
their  resolution  with  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  opposition. 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  were— 
For  the  amendment,  36— Against  it, 
71 — Majority,  SC. 

The  original  resolution  was  then 
put  and  carried. 

On  April  10,  Mr  Brogden  appear¬ 
ed  at  the  bar  with  the  report  upon 
the  Civil  List  Act. 

On  the  question  "  That  this  report 
be  brought  up,” 

Mr  Hobhouse  said,  he  would  take 
that  opportunity  to  enter  his  protest 
againstthis  proceeding,  and  to  express 
his  astonishment,  that  his  Majesty's 
ministers  should  have  chosen  this  pe¬ 
culiar  time  for  proposing  an  unneces¬ 
sary  addition  to  the  number  of  place¬ 
men  and  pensioners  whom  they  now 
saw  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
onus  of  proving  the  necessity  of  this 
proceeding  rested  with  ministers.  The 
right  honourable  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  were  bound  to 
show  that  the  duties  attached  to  tlie 
office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had 
not  been  heretofore  efficiently  per¬ 
formed  by  one  person.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  had,  however,  been  asserted. 
Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  he  made 
no  objection  to  the  increase  of  that 
right  honoiMrable  gentleman's  salary. 
Very  far  from  it.  That  was  not  the 
question ;  but  whether  they  were  to 
have  two  officers  of  the  Crown  in  the 
House  of  Commons  instead  of  one  ? 
His  right  honourable  friend  (Mr 
Tierney)  had  told  them,  on  Friday 
night,  that  when  he  filled  the  office  of 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  in  time  of 
war,  he  performed  the  duties  adc- 

uatcly,  by  devoting  one  hour  each 

ay  to  that  object.  That  statement 
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remained  uncontradicted.  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  had  not  treated  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr  Hus- 
kisson)  fairly.  That  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  undoubtedly  deserved 
much  of  his  country.  He' had  ac¬ 
quired  popularity,  and  it  was  hard 
upon  him  that  his  well-earned  po¬ 
pularity  should  be  obliged  to  carry 
weight— that  ministers  should  endea¬ 
vour  to  take  advantage  of  it,  in  order 
to  fasten  upon  it  a  measure  altogether 
unjustifiable.  From  his  unwillingness 
to  show  the  slightest  disrespect  to  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he 
hardly  knew  how  to  shape  a  motion  ; 
but,  as  he  was  bound  to  resist  this 
proceeding,  he  should  take  the  course 
of  protesting  against  the  report.  Out 
of  doors  but  one  opinion  prevailed  on 
the  subject,  where  it  was  considered, 
as  the  honourable  member  (Mr  Ba¬ 
ring)  had  termed  it — a  ministerial 
job.  Nothing  could  more  plainly  show 
the  distress  of  ministers  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion,  than  the  fact,  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  himself 
had  been  obliged  to  make  a  speech  in 
favour  of  the  motion. 

Lord  Glenorchy  observed  upon  the 
obvious  difference  between  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  the  practice  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Ministerial 
influence  in  that  House  was  already 
more  than  sufficient,  since  many 
benches  were  filled  by  those  who 
were  placemen  and  pensioners  of  the 
Crown. 

Mr  Canning. — The  hon.  member 
(Mr  Hobhouse)  had  asked  why  the 
present  unfavourable  time  was  taken 
for  introducing  such  a  proposition  ? 
The  answer  was  plain :  the  question, 
in  fact,  originated  with  those  whom 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  designated 
his  Majesty’s  Opposition.  Govern¬ 
ment  had  not  entertained  the  slight¬ 
est  intention  of  proposing  the  change 
until  the  suggestion  came  from  the 
other  side  of  die  House  in  a  former 


session.  If  he  were  compelled  to 
purchase  one  of  these  offices,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  other,  he  would  cer> 
tainly  sacrifice  the  Presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  retain  that  of  the 
Treasurership  of  the  Navy.  This  he 
would  do  with  a  view  to  the  general 
advantage  of  the  government.  It 
seemed  to  be  contended  that  the  two 
offices  were  so  naturally  united,  that 
nothing  but  the  most  barbarous  po¬ 
licy  could  ever  separate  them.  But 
the  office  had  been  held  as  often  alone 
as  conjoined  with  another.  The  of¬ 
fice  was  certainly  not  a  sinecure. 
What  the  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo¬ 
site  (Mr  Tierney)  had  said  on  a  for¬ 
mer  night,  he  (Mr  Canning)  said  now 
— that  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
being  an  officer  high  in  public  trust, 
ought  to  hold  his  time  and  his  talents 
at  the  disposal  of  government,  in  or¬ 
der  to  spare  those  servants  of  go* 
vernraent  who  were  generally  over¬ 
laboured.  This  was  not  merely  his 
opinion — he  was  stating  only  what 
had  been  said  by  a  committee  of  that 
House  in  1817,  at  the  time  Mr  Rose 
held  the  office  done,  with  a  salary  of 
4000/.  There  was  nothing  which 
contributed  so  much  to  break  down 
the  physical  strength  of  a  noble 
lord  (Castlereagh),  whom  he  (Mr 
Canning)  was  not  worthy  to  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  as  his  laborious  exertions  in 
a  select  committee  of  that  House. 
The  gentlemen  opposite  had  con¬ 
fessed,  that  government  had  done 
some  good  things ;  but,  on  this  sup¬ 
posed  object  of  ministers  to  catch 
another  vote,  they  had  bestowed 
every  vituperative  epithet  that  could 
be  applied  to  it.  Now,  he  insisted 
that  the  present  government  had 
shown  no  disposition  to  increase  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown,  or  to  make 
offices  for  the  sake  of  votes.  What 
did  it  signify  to  them  to  gain  a  few 
single  votes  ?  They  did  not  want  such 
votes.  Government  must  be  sup* 
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ported  the  confidence  and  trust' 
reposed  in  it  by  the  great  body  of 
the  House  and  the  country.  If  mat¬ 
ters  came  to  that  pass  that  ministers 
must  depend  for  their  support  on  ten 
or  twenty  votes»  it  would  be  time  for 
them  to  think  of  resigning  their  of¬ 
fices.  The  present  government  had 
even  been  very  lax  on  this  point,  and 
had  not  insisted  upon  many  officers 
being  in  parliament  who  really  ought 
to  be  there.  He  remembered  when  Mr 
Pitt,  who  was  himself  equal  in  debate 
to  any  ten  or  twelve  men  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  was  supported  by  the  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Rolls  (Sir  William  Grant), 
and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  sat  in  par¬ 
liament  until  Sir  Thomas  Plumer  was 
appointed  to  the  office.  This  was 
another  instance,  in  the  case  of  one 
who  held  an  office  which  bore  some 
relation,' with  respect  to  the  civil  law, 
to  the  office  of  Attorney-general,  who 
had  formerly  usually  sat  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  had  no  seat  there  at  pre¬ 
sent.  In  1804,  he  remembered,  when 
a  very  warm  and  long  debate  arose 
on  a  certain  occasion,  the  whole  brunt 
of  which  fell  on  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
and  the  King’s  Advocate.  In  what 
period  was  there  such  a  number  of 
the  profession  of  the  law  among  his 
Majesty's  Opposition  as  existed  there 
at  the  present  moment  ?  What  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  then,  would  it  have  been  to 
the  ministers,  to  have  had  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  and  the  King’s  Advocate 
in  the  House  on  such  occasions,  for 
instance,  as  the  recurrence  of  the 
Chancery  debates,  and  others  of  a  si¬ 
milar  nature,  which  lawyers  alone 
could  best  understand  ?  It  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  country, 
that  the  Crown  should  look  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  for  persons  to 
fill  high  and  responsible  public  situ¬ 
ations.  He  knew  no  law  that  pre¬ 
vented  the  Crown  from  making  any 
one  who  was  not  in  parliament  Prime 
Minister.  But  he  had  never  heard 


it  said,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  country  that  the  Crown  should 
choose  for  ministers  persons  not  in 
parliament.  The  gentlemen  opposite 
might,  themselves,  soon  succeed  to 
offices,  and  he  was,  therefore,  doing 
them  a  great  favour  in  resisting  their 
proposition.  If  it  were  acted  upon, 
they  would  have  for  the  great  offices 
of  state  persons  of  no  higher  quali¬ 
fications  for  them  than  those  of  bank¬ 
ers’ clerks.  The  parliamentary  charac¬ 
ter  ought  never  to  be  separated  from 
high  and  honourable  office.  So  much, 
then,  for  the  notion  of  excluding  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  from  parlia¬ 
ment;  and  now  one  word  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  salary.  That  salary  was 
before  4<XX)/.  per  annum,  and  at  the 
present  time  it  was  3000/.  It  was  now 
proposed  to  reduce  it  to  2000/.  He 
knew  no  principle  upon  which  any  one 
of  these  sums  should  be  prefetr^  to 
the  others.  But  he  found,  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  finance  committee,  a  state¬ 
ment,  that  when  this  office  was  held 
alone,  it  should  be  put  on  the  foot¬ 
ing  of  that  of  Paymaster  of  the  For¬ 
ces.  Here,  then,  was  a  rule;  and, 
as  the  case  mentioned  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  now  likely  to  arise,  that 
rule  might  be  applied  to  this  office. 
The  salary  of  the  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces  was 2000/.  with  a  house.  Itwas 
now  intended  to  give  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy  a  salary  of 2500/. — the  ad¬ 
ditional  500/.  being  in  lieu  of  a  house. 

Mr  Tierney. — “  The  true  and  only 
question  before  us  is,  whether  the  sa¬ 
lary  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  shall  be  increased  2000/.  more 
than  he  now  receives ;  and  I  beg  that 
we  may  not  be  talked  out  of  it.  Now, 
what,  I  ask,  has  that  question  to  do 
with  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  or 
any  of  the  other  topics  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  has  pressed  into 
his  service  this  evening  ?  My  hon. 
friend  (Mr  Hobhousc)  calls  us  his 
Majesty’s  Opposition,  and  I  think  it 
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is  an  excellent  phrase.  My  hon. 
friend  could  not  have  invented  a  bet¬ 
ter  phrase  to  designate  us  than  that 
which  he  has  adopted,  for  we  are  cer¬ 
tainly,  to  ail  intents,  a  branch  of  his 
Majesty’s  Government.  Its  proceed¬ 
ings  for  some  time  past  have  proved, 
that  though  the  gentlemen  opposite 
are  in  office,  we  are  in  power.  The 
measures  are  ours,  but  all  the  emolu¬ 
ments  are  theirs.  It  appears,  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  showing,  that 
this  is  our  motion.  He  contends  that 
we  have  no  right  to  oppose  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  we  who  originally  sug¬ 
gested  it.  It  is  in  my  opinion  imma¬ 
terial  from  what  quarter  the  sugges¬ 
tion  proceeded.  But  it  seems  to  have 
lain  heavily  on  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  (Mr  Canning).  He  steps  for¬ 
ward  to  relieve  himself,  and,  as  he 
assures  us,  to  gratify  us ;  and  he  says, 
*  I  will  accede  to  your  wishes ;  I  will 
take  the  salary  you  suggest  for  one 
office,  and  I  will  keep  the  other  office 
with  the  salary  just  as  it  is.'  No  won¬ 
der  that  we  do  not  know  our  own 
child.  Under  his  nursing,  he  has 
changed  it  for  a  lusty  bantling,  in  the 
shape  of  a  new  Treasurer  of  the  Navy ; 
an  office  which  I  undertake  to  prove 
utterly  useless,  in  a  sense  which  I 
will  hereafter  explain.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  says,  that  we  are  not 
sufficiently  on  the  alert  with  regard 
to  our  own  interests ;  and  he  has  de¬ 
clared  that  government  is  in  no  want 
of  such  supporters  as  it  may  gain 
from  this  measure.  I  differ  from  him 
widely.  I  think  that  government  do 
want  support.  I  never  saw  a  session 
when  they  wanted  it  more.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  full  extent  of  his  obliga¬ 
tions  to  this  side  of  the  House  ;  but 
I  can  assure  him,  that  if,  as  he  as¬ 
serts,  he  would  not  consent  to  stay 
in  office  with  a  pitiful  majority  of 
twenty,  he  would,  without  our  sup¬ 
port,  nave  been  long  ago  driven  from 


his  present  honours.  If  we  take  away 
our  support,  out  he  must  go  to-mor¬ 
row.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
taken  credit  somewhat  too  largely  for 
the  reduction  of  the  official  seats  in 
this  House.  True,  we  have  lately 
had  no  Master  of  the  Rolls  here. 
But  Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  could  not,  if  he 
would,  have  given  his  personal  sup¬ 
port  to  the  measures  of  government. 
His  infirmities  rendered  him  incapa¬ 
ble  of  attending.  If  we  have  no 
Master  of  the  Rolls  now  in  this  House, 
it  is  because  he  is  in  another  place, 
where  he  is  required  to  be  bodily 
present  for  the  aid  and  support  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  But  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  complains  that  the  oppo¬ 
sition  is  made  up  of  lawyers.  It  is 
true  that  we  breed  some  lawyers  on 
this  side,  but  it  is  also  true  that  we 
sometimes  breed  them  for  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  Half  their  strength 
has  come  out  of  our  nursery,  not 
much  improved  certainly  by  trans¬ 
planting.  *  You  have  two  civilians,* 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  says ; 

'  there  is  an  advantage  1'  But  what 
has  he,  let  me  ask  ?  He  has  one  civi¬ 
lian  (Dr  PhillimoreV — and  a  judge 
(Sir  J.  Nicholl),  ana  as  one  judge  is 
at  least  worth  two  civilians,  the  ba¬ 
lance  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
As  to  lawyers  in  general,  there  are 
surely  enough  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House.  They  have  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  the  Solicitor-General, 
and  the  Chief  Justice  of  Chester — he, 
by  the  by,  is  one  they  have  borrow¬ 
ed  of  us — and  they  have  a  Welsh 
Judge,  and  perhaps  they  will  have 
Mr  Kenrick  next ;  while  we  have 
only  those  who  maintain  their  station 
by  the  independent  exercise  of  their 
talents.  The  real  question  before  us, 
however,  is,  whether  the  proposed 
salary  of  5000L  shall  be  given  to  my 
right  hon.  friend  the  President  of  the 
B^rd  of  Trade,  in  consideration  of 
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the  great  ability  with  which  he  haa 
filled  that  office  ?  That  is  the  footing 
on  which  I  wish  to  see  the  question 
stand.  I  mean  to  consider  the  pro- 
osition  as  a  compliment  to  the  right 
on.  gentleman  (Mr  Huikisson),  for 
I  am  not  convinced  tha';  his  office 
ought  permanently  to  belong  to  the 
cabinet  I  am  favourable  U  the  pro¬ 
position,  because  I  am  ofopiiion  that 
government  will  be  strengthened  by 
increasing  the  rank  and  importance 
of  this  officer.  I  therefore  iKartily 
hope  he  may  have  the  augmentation 
desired.  The  right  hon.  Secretary 
(Mr  Canning)  says  that  the  sugges¬ 
tion  originally  came  from  our  s'de. 
So  let  it  be,  if  he  pleases ;  but  in 
what  shape  did  it  go  from  us  ?  Wh/, 
undoubtraly,  as  a  suggestion  to  aJI 
2000/.  to  the  salary  of  3000/.  already 
received  by  my  right  hon.  friend  (IVft 
Huskisson)  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
There  is  the  less  reason  for  giving  a 
large  separate  salary  to  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  it  is  the 
necessary  tendency  of  the  labours  of 
my  right  hon.  friend  to  reduce  the 
number  and  weight  of  the  duties  of 
that  office  in  future.  I  regard  it  as  a 
wanton  waste  of  the  public  money ; 
and  I  am  equally  opposed  to  the  mi¬ 
serable  projectfor  reducing  the  salary 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  from 
3000/.  to  2500/.,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  given  to  somebody  for  his  support 
in  this  House ;  and  for  aught  that  1 
know,  too,  to  a  lawyer.” 

The  House  then  divided,  when  the 
numbers  were — For  the  motion,  87 — 
Against  it,  76— Majority  for  Minis¬ 
ters,  11. 

Mr  Canning  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  smallness  of  the  majority 
would  prevent  him  from  persevering 
in  the  course,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  he  had  conscientiously  sup¬ 
ported  ;  but  which,  as  a  matter  of  ex. 
pediency,  he  now  felt  himself  bound, 
under  ^1  the  circumstances  of  the 


case,  to  abandon.  The  expression 
of  opinion  had,  undoubtedly,  been 
very  strong,  and  his  Majest3r's  gg- 
vernment  would  no  further  press  the 
measure.  As  it  seemed  to  be  the 
wish  of  the  House,  they  would  con- 
sent  to  the  union  of  the  ancient  office 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  with 
that  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Mr  Tierney  rose,  with  heartfelt 
pleasure,  to  assure  his  Majesty’s  Go¬ 
vernment  that  they  had,  by  this  act, 
justly  earned  the  approbation  of  his 
Majesty’s  Opposition. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
intimated  the  course  which  govern- 
ment  intended  on  this  occasion  to 
pursue.  It  was  his  duty  to  carry  that 
intention  into  effect,  and  it  appeared 
to  him  consi.stent  with  right  feeling, 
and  with  a  due  sense  of  what  belong¬ 
ed  to  his  situation,  to  move  the  pro- 
position  himself,  without  suffering 
my  restraint  from  false  shame.  He 
fdt  it  his  duty  to  move,  “  That  the 
resolution  be  amended  by  inserting 
tht  sum  'of  20004  as  the  salary  of  the 
l*r(sident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in¬ 
steal  of  5000/." 

Sr  M.  W.  Ridley  seconded  the 
amerdment,  which  he  had  intended  ' 
to  nnve  himself,  if  the  right  hon. 
gentlenan  had  not  anticipated  him. 

The  resolution,  as  amended  by  the 
Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer,  was 
then  ag*eed  to,  and  a  bill  ordered  to 
be  bruu£ht  in  to  carry  the  same  into 
effect. 

On  FriAv,  March  3,  on  the  motion 
of  Lord  Pilmerston,  that  the  House 
should  resoae  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  Supply, 

Colonel  Ehvies  proposed  the  ap- 
pointment  o*  a  committee  to  take 
into  considentien  the  whole  of  the 
military  expeiditure  of  the  country. 
The  honourabe  member  entered  into 
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a  comparison  between  the  expendi- 
ture  and  military  establishments  of 
^e  French  and  American  govern¬ 
ments,  and  those  of  Great  Britaim 
He  recommended  that  colonial  corps 
should  be  raised,  instead  of  sending 
troops  from  this  country,  which  oc¬ 
casioned  a  heavy  expense.  If  the  co¬ 
lonial  resources  were  properly  ma¬ 
naged,  and  the  pensioners  on  them 
were  got  rid  of,  he  thought  that  they 
might  be  fully  available  for  defraying 
the  costs  of  their  governments.  The 
honourable  member  considered  that 
the  mode  in  which  the  militia  of  this 
country  was  called  out,  created  a  se¬ 
rious  expense,  without  any  real  bene¬ 
fit.  After  adverting  to  their  mean 
appearance  in  the  field,  he  suggested 
that  a  portion  of  them  should  be  called 
out  and  embodied  for  a  longer  time. 
The  hon.  member  concluded  by  mo¬ 
ving,  as  an  amendment,  to  omit  the 
wo^s  after  “that,”  and  insert,  in¬ 
stead,  “  a  select  committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  into  the  whole 
military  expenditure  of  the  country.' 

Lord  Palmerston  observed,  thit 
the  committee  was  the  proper  piece 
for  discussing  these  details.  cJe 
should  therefore  reserve  what  he  -lad 
to  say  on  the  subject  until  the  S{^ak- 
er  left  the  chair. 

The  amendment  was  then  pu;,  and 
negatived  without  a  division. 

The  Speaker  having  left  the  chair, 
the  House  resolved  itself  into  i  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Supply. 

Lord  Palmerston  began  byremark¬ 
ing,  that  any  person  who  had  heard 
the  honourable  member  (Cd.  Davies) 
would  think  that  the  estinates  now 
proposed  had  been  greatU  increased, 
whereas  the  sum  estimated  was  near¬ 
ly  the  same  as  that  voted  last  year. 
The  difference  in  men  imounted  to 
about  300,  occasioned  by  three  com¬ 
panies  raised  in  Newfiundland,  and 
paid  by  that  colony.;  and  the  sum 
was  greater  by  126,0!)0/.,  of  which 


84,0001.  was  occasioned  by  the  change 
in  the  currency  of  Ireland.  The  re¬ 
mainder  was  occasioned  by  certain 
items  being  charged  for  a  whole 
twelvemonth,  which  in  the  last  esti¬ 
mates  were  only  calculated  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  year.  The  estimates  of 
the  first  cliss,  including  the  land  for¬ 
ces,  staff,  &c.,  amounted  to  104,000/. 
more  than  those  of  the  last  year. 
The  increase  in  the  land  forces  was 
94,0(k).. ;  in  the  staff,  2620/. ;  part  of 
which  arose  from  the  change  of  the 
currency  in  Ireland ;  the  remainder 
was  occasioned  by  the  augmentation 
in  tie  medical  staff  on  the  coast  of 
Afnca.  The  medical  staff  at  home  bad 
be^n  diminished  by  941/.  In  the  War- 
ofice  there  had  also  been  a  diminution 
of  947^*  Under  the  head  of  medical 
charges,  there  had  been  a  diminution 
if  941/.,  effected  by  the  conversion 
of  the  Royal  Military  Infirmary  into 
an  hospital.  In  the  estimate  for  vo¬ 
lunteer  corps,  there  was  an  increase  of 
8966/.,  arising  from  its  being  suppo¬ 
sed  that  the  services  of  more  yeoman¬ 
ry  for  permanent  duty  would  be  re¬ 
quired  this  year  than  the  last.  The 
addition,  therefore,  would  arise  from 
the  expenses  of  the  corps  whilst  on 
permanent  duty ;  for  the  number  was 
diminished  by  800  men,  so  that  there 
would  be  a  saving  in  contingent  al¬ 
lowances.  But  the  pay  of  5s.  per  day 
each  man,  for  himself  and  his  horse, 
was  insufficient  for  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  this  class  of  persons  whilst 
engaged  in  a  temporary  military  ser¬ 
vice,  and  it  was  therefore  proposed 
to  increase  the  allowance  2s.,  which 
would  make  it  7^.  per  day.  In  the 
second  class  of  expenditure  there  was 
no  material  variation.  In  the  third 
class  there  was  an  increase  of  23,791f* 
There  was  no  material  variation  in 
respect  to  the  Royal  Military  College. 
There  was  an  increase  of  5339/.  ^he 
estimate  for  the  pay  of  general  offi¬ 
cers.  In  that  for  garrisons,  there  was 
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no  material  variation.  In  the  full  pay 
to  reduced  officers  there  was  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  7500/. ;  in  the  half  pay  and 
reduced  allowances  to  officers  of  fo¬ 
reign  corps,  2414/.  The  charge  on 
account  of  in-pensioners  of  Chelsea 
Hospital  was  increased  3300/. ;  that 
for  out-pensioners  was  increased 
44,653/.,  in  consequence  of  additional 
casualties.  The  Royal  Military  Asy¬ 
lum  was  much  the  same  as  tlie  last 
year.  The  widows'  pensions  were  in¬ 
creased  66701. ;  the  allowances  on  the 
compassionate  list  were  increased 
4190/.  The  superannuation  allowan¬ 
ces  were  diminished  1759/-  The  Ex¬ 
chequer-fees  continued  the  same  as 
last  year.  The  estimate  for  the  vete¬ 
ran  corps  was  diminished  3959/*  The 
numbers  and  expenditure  of  the  two 
ears,  therefore,  stood  thus  : — Num- 
er  of  men  in  1825,  76,345— number 
of  men  in  1826,  76,572  ;  making  an 
increase  of  227  men.  Charges  in 
1825,  6,476,000/.— charges  in  1826, 
6,602,000/. ;  making  an  increase  of 
126,000/.  The  army  had  been  increa¬ 
sed  last  year,  it  was  true :  but  this 
increase  had  been  acquiesced  in  by 
the  House,  and  likewise  by  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member  (Col.  Davies)  him¬ 
self.  The  only  criterion  by  which  the 
House  could  judge  of  the  amount  of 
force  required,  were  the  present  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  service,  and  not  the 
necessities  of  any  antecedent  period. 
The  colonial  service  required  a  large 
force  in  actual  employ ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  have  also  a  disposable 
reserve.  The  honourable  gentleman 
had  suggested  that  colonial  regiments 
should  be  raised,  in  order  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  the  regular  array  ; 
but  he  (Lord  Palmerston)  conceived 
that,  if  officers  were  commissioned  for 
general  service,  they  would  not  like 
to  be  required  to  serve  in  perpetual 
banishment,  at  all  events  not  without 
an  increase  of  pay,  in  which  case  there 
would  be  no  saving  of  expense.  The 


force  would  likewise  be  locked  up  ; 
would  not  be  available  for  general  ser¬ 
vice;  and  would  consequently  become 
infinitely  inferior  in  point  of  efficien¬ 
cy.  Under  the  present  system,  regi¬ 
ments  were  constantly  coming  home, 
and  by  undergoing  inspection,  were 
kept  up  in  a  state  of  discipline.  With 
respect  to  the  proposal  of  the  honour¬ 
able  member  to  substitute  militia  for 
a  part  of  the  regular  force,  the  House 
would  be  aware  that,  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  law  of  the  country,  it  could  not 
be  carried  into  effect.  The  Crown,  at 
present,  had  no  power  to  keep  the 
militia  permanently  embodied  in  time 
of  peace,  unless  under  circumstances 
of  apparent  danger  from  invasion  or 
rebellion.  Upon  the  colonial  force  he 
would  not  detain  the  House  farther 
than  to  observe,  that  he  denied  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  it  was  at  all  greater  than 
it  ought  to  be.  The  noble  lord  sat 
down  by  moving,  that  a  force  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  87,240  men  should  be  main¬ 
tained,  exclusive  of  our  force  in  the 
East  Indies,  for  the  service  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year. 

Lord  Milton  objected  to  the  esti¬ 
mates  altogether,  as  founded  upon  an 
erroneous  view  of  the  interests  of  the 
country.  The  latter  part  of  the  noble 
lord’s  speech  showed  clearly  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  higher  authorities 
of  this  country,  our  security  depend¬ 
ed  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
military  force.  He  (Lord  Milton)  was 
yet  quite  unconvinced  that  there  was 
the  least  necessity  for  any  larger  es¬ 
tablishment  than  the  country,  in  for¬ 
mer  years,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
maintaining.  If  our  colonies  had  in¬ 
creased  in  one  part  of  the  world  since 
the  period  to  which  he  alluded,  in 
another  part  they  had  been  diminish¬ 
ed.  Fifty  years  since,  it  would  be  re¬ 
collected,  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  had  been  under  our  control. 
But  he  objected  to  the  principle  uiK>n 
which  the  estimates  before  the  House 
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were  framed.  In  the  year  1823,  the 
vote  had  been  for  69,000  men.  In 
the  present  year,  and  in  the  last  year, 
it  was  for  87,000.  What  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  increase  of  18,000  men  in 
three  years,  and  in  three  years,  too, 
of  prosperity  ?  The  noble  lord  said 
that  the  estimate  for  this  year  was  not 
eater  than  the  estimate  for  the  last, 
e  did  not  inquire  about  'that :  he 
asked,  why  it  was  greater  than  that 
for  1822  ?  He  would  tell  the  House 
why  it  was  greater.  It  was  because 
in  1822  the  distress  of  the  landed  in¬ 
terest  was  such  that  the  noble  lord 
could  not  have  counted  upon  his  rows 
of  county  members,  without  reducing 
every  establishment  to  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  point ;  and  as  a  measure  of  po¬ 
licy,  let  the  noble  lord  take  that  course 
again,  without  the  loss  of  an  hour ; 
for  he  might  depend  upon  it  that, 
whatever  had  been  the  distress  of  the 
landed  interest  in  the  year  1822,  it 
would  be  at  least  as  great  before  the 
end'of  the  year  1827- 

Mr  Hume  thought  that  the  whole 
estimates  of  the  country — army,  navy, 
ordnance,  and  civil  list — might  be  re¬ 
duced  by  one-half,  with  prodigious 
advantage.  The  army  estimates  for 
this  year  were  greater  than  for  the 
last ;  while  the  nation  was  fairly  en¬ 
titled  to  look  for  a  considerable  re¬ 
duction.  From  the  year  1785  to  1795, 
our  whole  army  had  never  exceeded 
86,000  men.  Now,  our  officers  alone, 
of  the  army  and  navy,  mustered 
27.000.  The  poor  paid  for  these  enor¬ 
mous  establishments,  by  which  the 
rich  and  powerful  benefited.  Upon  a 
moderate  calculation,  the  higher  class¬ 
es  received  more  from  the  public  purse, 
through  the  medium  of  pensions  and 
employments,  than  the  amount  of  the 
taxes  which  they  paid  into  it.  The 
noble  lord  (Palmerston)  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  go  back  to  the  state  of 
our  affairs  in  1793 ;  but  the  committee 
appointe<l  to  inquire  into  the  whole 


revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  had  been  of  a  different  opinion. 
The  expense  of  our  establishments 
might  be  reduced  12,000,000/^  a-year, 
without  the  smallest  ill  consMuenm 
or  inconvenience  The  only  difierence 
would  be,  that  the  noble  lord,  (Pal¬ 
merston,)  and  many  others  about  'him, 
would  find  their  incomes  reduced  one- 
half.  The  extravagant  expenditure  of 
the  present  period,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  time  gone  by,  was  most 
alarming.  In  1792,  the  whole  expense 
of  the  army,  including  the  force  in 
Ireland,  was  2,330,000/.;  the  ordnance 
amounted  to  44,000/.,  for  which  de¬ 
partment  they  would  this  year  be  call¬ 
ed  on  to  vote  1,200,000/.;  and  the 
navy  was  under  2,000,000/.  sterling. 
The  whole  expense  for  those  establish¬ 
ments  did  not,  at  that  period,  amount 
to  more  than  4,700,000/.  But  they 
now  cost  four  times  that  sum.  Here 
was  ample  room  for  retrenchment. 
The  finance  committee  had  taken  a 
view  of  the  military  force  maintained 
by  the  country  frmn  1785  to  1792. 
During  the  whole  of  \hat  period  of 
peace,  the  average  number  of  troops 
employed  never  exceeded  32,000  men. 
In  1786,  1787,  and  1788,  the  number 
was  30,000 ;  in  1792,  it  was  33,000, 
and  no  more.  The  disembodied  mili¬ 
tia  consisted  of  about  34,000  men. 
But  now  the  noble  lord  called  for,  no¬ 
minally,  76,000  troops,  but  in  reality 
for  86,000;  for  he  had  omitted  the 
10,000  officers  who  were  employed. 
Taking  into  account  the  royal  artil¬ 
lery,  the  marines,  and  every  other 
species  of  troops,  the  total  number  in 
1792  was  about  53,000  men.  But 
now  Parliament  was  called  on  to  vote 
86,764  men,  besides  the  royal  artil¬ 
lery,  engineers,  and  horse  artillery, 
consisting  of  8446  men,  and  9OOO  ma¬ 
rines,  who  were  available  fur  the  land 
service,  forming  a  total  of  104,000 
regular  troops,  which  the  j)eople  were 
called  on  to  maintain  in  this  the  11th 
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year  of  peace.  Besides  this  regular 
force,  there  were  in  England  55,000 
militia,  and  22,000  in  Ireland,  making 
a  body  of  77»000  men,  which  cost  the 
country  upwards  of  150,000/.  per  an¬ 
num.  There  were  also  74,000  yeo¬ 
manry  maintained  at  an  expense  of 
153,000/.  a-year.  These  were  exclu- 
sire  of  the  colonial  corps,  which  were 
stationed  at  Ceylon,  the  Cape,  &c. 
amounting  to  between  4000  and  5000 
men.  T^ing  these  different  bodies 
together,  they  gave  a  grand  total  of 
259,000  men  in  arms,  or  ready  to  be 
called  into  service  on  any  emergency. 
If  from  this  gross  amount  they  deduct¬ 
ed  the  militia  and  regulars  which  were 
provided  for  in  1792,  they  would  find 
an  increase  in  the  present,  as  compared 
with  the  former  period,  of  173,000 
men.  Surely  this  was  wholly  inrx>n- 
sistent  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  finance  committee  in  1817*  Let 
gentlemen  consider  who  were  the 
members  of  that  committee.  Among 
them  were  the  late  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Mr  Bankes,  Mr  Tierney,  Mr  Vansit- 
tart,  (the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,)  Lord  Binning,  Sir  J.  New- 

C)rt,  Mr  Huskisson,  Mr  Peel,  Mr  F. 

ewis,  Mr  D.  Giddy,  Mr  Gooch,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Adana.  They  sat  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  produced  no 
less  than  eleven  comprehensive  reports. 
The  following  passage  was  contained 
in  their  second  rqwrt : — “  Your  com¬ 
mittee,  in  making  a  reference  to  the 
year  1792.  desire  to  call  the  notice  of 
the  House  to  the  low  establishments 
of  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  which 
were  deemed  sulficicnt  for  ail  national 
purposes  at  that  time,  in  the  contem- 
plation  of  a  long  continuance  of  peace ; 
and  although  many  circumstances  are 
materially  changed,  by  events  which 
have  sub^uently  taken  place,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  exact  parallel  from  be¬ 
ing  drawn  between  the  two  cases,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  amount  of  fiecuniary 
charge,  yet  they  submit  that  as  near 


an  approximation  to  that  low  scale  of 
establishment  and  expense,  as  may  be 
found  consistent  with  our  more  ex¬ 
tended  possessions,  and  with  the  aug¬ 
mented  rates  of  various  fixed  disburse¬ 
ments,  would  be  highly  advantageous 
in  relieving  the  bu^ens,  and  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  public  credit  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.”  Those  who  were  members  of  the 
House  at  that  period,  must  recollect 
the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  (Castle¬ 
reagh,)  which  he  (Mr  Hume)  had 
afterwards  read,  and  whieb  held  out 
the  most  flattering  hopes  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  national  expenditure.  The 
noble  lord  then  observed,  that  the  re¬ 
duced  establishment  at  which  they  had 
arrived,  was  not  near  so  low  as  that 
which  might  be  expected  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  The  committee  went 
farther  than  the  noble  lord,  and  de¬ 
clared  their  firm  opinion,  that  by  an 
arranmment  with  respect  to  the  half¬ 
pay,  the  country  would,  in  a  very  few 
years,  be  relieved  from  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  expense  incurred  by  the 
military  establisnment.  But  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  House  and  the  coun¬ 
try  were  completely  deceived.  The 
pensions  and  every  portion  of  the  fixed 
establishment,  instead  of  being  de¬ 
creased,  had  gone  on  progressivdy  in¬ 
creasing.  He  did  not  blame  the  noble 
lord  opposite  (Lord  Palmerston)  ou 
account  of  these  estimates.  He  was 
only  the  orran  employed  to  lay  them 
before  the  House ;  and  the  censure 
ought  to  fall,  not  on  him,  but  on  his 
Majesty’s  ministers.  The  committee 
of  1817  stated,  in  their  second  report, 
that  it  was  only  by  adhering  to  a  rigid 
system  of  retrenchment  and  economy 
during  peace,  that  this  country  could 
be  enabled  successfully  to  encounter  a 
period  of  warfare,  should  circumstances 
render  it  necessary  that  recourse 
should  be  had  to  hostilities  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  recommended  the  utmost 
economy  in  all  disbursements  of  the 
public  money,  as  essentially  necessary 
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to  the  substantial  benefit  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  At  the  period  of  1822,  the  no¬ 
ble  member  for  Yorkshire  (Lord  Mil- 
ton)  gave  the  landed  proprietors  a  lit¬ 
tle  good  advice,  but  they  would  not 
take  it ;  and  they  pursued  the  most 
absurd  course  that  any  set  of  men  ever 
adopted.  When  attempts  were  made 
at  that  time  to  bring  down  those  esta¬ 
blishments  to  their  proper  scale,  the 
country  gentlemen  refused  to  give 
their  assistance  in  efiTectiug  that  de¬ 
sirable  object.  They  voted  for  the 
continuance  of  those  extravamnt  es¬ 
tablishments ;  and  then,  with  the  most 
extraordinary  inconsistency,  they  turn¬ 
ed  round,  and  called  for  the  reauction 
of  those  very  establishments  in  favour 
of  which  they  had  previously  raised 
their  voices.  The  estimate  which  the 
noble  lord  now  presented,  amount¬ 
ed  exactly  to  within  41,000/.  of  that 
which  he  submitted  to  the  House  in 
1821.  The  estimate  for  this  year 
was  6,602,133/.;  for  1821,  it  was 
6,643,000/.  On  the  27th  of  June,  in 
that  year,  the  House  addressed  his 
Majesty,  requesting  him  to  cause 
every  jiossible  saving  to  be  made  in 
the  public  expenditure,  so  far  as  such 
retrenchment  could  be  effected  with¬ 
out  detriment  to  the  ])ublic  service  in 
the  diflTercnt  establishments.  The  ex¬ 
penditure  in  the  military  department 
was  particularly  adverted  to.  He  pro¬ 
posed  a  motion,  which,  though  in  sub¬ 
stance  the  same,  would  have  expressed 
the  determination  of  the  House  more 
decidedly ;  and  although  the  late  no¬ 
ble  lord  had  declared,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  session,  that  the 
service  of  the  country  could  not  go  on 
if  a  single  man  were  reduced,  in  a  few 
months  after  the  address  to  which  he 
had  alluded  was  voted,  a  reduction 
was  effected  in  every  department.  He 
believed  the  retrenchment  in  the  army, 
navy,  and  ordnance,  in  the  next  year, 
amounted  to  1,500,000/.  In  1821, 
81,000  men  were  called  for;  but  in 


the  next  year  after  that  address,  there 
was  a  reduction  of  no  less  than  20,000  * 
men ;  and  the  reduced  number  was 
found  amply  sufficient  for  carrying  on 
the  service  of  the  country.  In  1822, 
the  military  estimate  was  6,103,000/., 
a  reduction  of  half  a  million  having 
been  made  on  the  estimate  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  House  would,  there¬ 
fore,  see  the  good  which  had  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  address  that  had  been 
agreed  to  in  1821.  In  1824,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  troops  was  raised  to  73,000, 
and,  unfortunately,  in  1825,  that 
number  was  augmented  to  86,438. 
At  the  present  moment,  there  were 
32,670  regular  troops  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  in  Ireland,  there  were  2 1 ,900. 
Where  was  the  occasion  for  such  a 
force,  when  it  was  known  that  during 
the  period  of  peace,  from  1785  to  1792, 
the  number  of  troops  in  Great  Britain 
never  exceeded  17,000  ?  Why  should 
they  now  keep  up  a  regular  force  be¬ 
yond  the  number  which  was  deemed 
sufficient  in  1792?  He  had, he  thought, 
said  enough  to  show  ministers  the  ne¬ 
cessity  which  existed  for  following 
the  recommendation  of  the  finance 
committee  of  1817-  It  was  their  duty 
to  reduce  taxation,  and  this  undoubt¬ 
edly  they  could  do,  without  impairing 
the  strength  of  their  establishments. 
Impressed  with  tliesc  sentiments,  he 
should  move — “  That,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  it  is  expedient,  un¬ 
der  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  to  make  a  large  reduction  in 
the  amount  and  extent  of  the  military 
establishment,  and  to  approximate  it, 
as  soon  and  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
the  establishment  of  1792,  as  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  report  of  the  finance 
committee  of  1817,  in  the  following 
words." — [Here  the  hon.  member  in¬ 
troduced  the  ])as8a^  from  the  rejport 
which  he  had  read  in  the  course  of  his 
speech. 3 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  that  the  hon. 
member  w«»uld  not  obtain  much  even 
16 
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if  Ills  amendment  were  carried.  The 
lion,  member  had  made  the  import 
of  the  committee  of  1817  a  very  con¬ 
venient  instrument  of  debate.  He 
used  it  on  all  occasions,  as  best  suited 
his  purpose ;  and  he  (Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston)  recollected  when  he  had  not 
treated  that  committee  with  the  same 
respect  and  deference.  If  the  hon. 
member  would  take  the  trouble  of 
looking  at  what  that  committee  had 
estimated  as  the  probable  prospective 
expense  of  the  military  department, 
he  would  find  that  the  amount  now 
called  for  fell  considerably  short  of 
thatestimate.  Inthereport, 8,500,000/. 
was  set  forth  as  the  prospective  ex- 
^se,  including  800,000/.  for  the  mi¬ 
litia.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  re¬ 
peatedly  stated,  that  if  his  recom¬ 
mendations  had  been  attended  to  as 
they  ought  to  hare  been,  goremment 
would,  by  this  time,  hare  reduced  the 
expenses  of  all  the  establishments  full 
one-half.  If  the  House  would  look 
at  the  whole  of  these  estimates,  they 
would  soon  discover  that  about  one 
half  of  the  charges  were  ascribable  to 
the  efficient  part  of  the  establishment ; 
the  other  half  to  the  liquidation  of 
half-pay,  pensions,  and  other  charges, 
whicn  were  of  a  nature  not  in  any  way 
liable  to  reduction,  even  by  the  plan 
of  the  hon.  gentleman.  He  appealed 
to  the  House,  if  government  had  not, 
since  tlie  peace,  by  repeated  reduc¬ 
tions  of  taxation,  shown  an  earnest 
desire  to  relieve  the  country  from  its 
burdens,  and  to  put  the  establishments 
of  the  country  on  a  reasonable  and  ef¬ 
fective  footing.  As  to  displaying  too 
much  of  a  military  spirit — a  charge 
which  had  been  repeatedly  urg^ 
against  the  government-^-for  himself, 
and  for  those  with  whom  he  acted.  He 
disclaimed  it.  He  would  just  give  one 
instance  of  the  effects  of  toe  rapid  a 
reduction  of  our  forces.  .  In  1821,  the 
■frorernment  effected  a  considerable  re¬ 
duction  of  the  establishment.  .What 
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was  thecohseq'ueliee  ?  There  inime<lr- 
ately  occurred  an  urgent  necessity  for 
a  great  increase  in  the  colonial  ser¬ 
vice.  Great  embarrassments  were  ex- 

Erienced  by  the  government,  and  at 
st,  after  trying  for  three  or  four 
years,  they  found  it  necessary  to  come 
to  Parliament  for  an  augmentation  of 
forces.  Last  year  be  had  stated  in 
his  place,  that  this  augmentation  was 
not  wanted  for  any  pinqxMe  at  home 
— not  for  coercing  the  population— 
not  for  oppressing  Ireland,  but  for 
colonial  purposes.  On  that  ground, 
and  on  no  other,  he  now  asked  for  his 
rote.  The  augmentation  then  grant¬ 
ed  by  Parliament  had  fully  answered 
the  purpose,  and  had  been  applied  as 
the  government  bad  underti^eu  to 
apply  it.  He  did  not  suppose  that 
any  gentleman  would  assume  it  as  the 
CTound  of  his  argument,  that  Uie  co¬ 
lonial  service  ought  to  be  a  perfect  ba¬ 
nishment  of  officers  and  men— that 
they  should  be  compelled  to  pass  the 
wh^e  of  their  lives  in  tropical  climes, 
or  other  places  equally  unfavourable 
to  their  ne^th.  xet  such  was  the 
effect  of  the  former  method.  He  could 
not  conceive  how  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  could  include  the  marines  as  a 
body  a])plicable  to  the  service  of  in¬ 
ternal  defence.  To  the  same  purpose 
of  argument  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
apnli^  the  disembodied  militia,  as 
well  as  22y000  Irish  militia ;  and  which 
existed  only  in  his  own  imagination, 
— the  latter  being  a  force  wlikdi  was 
not  even  enrolled.  By  the  same  en¬ 
larged  optics,  he  had  discovered  an 
effective  force  of  74,000  volunteers. 

Mr  Hume  would  hare  been  satisr- 
hed  with  the  application  of  the  new 
forces  to  the  relief  of  foreign  garrisons, 
but  his  complaint  still  wasr  that  they 
were  chiefly  kept  at  home.  It  did  not 
appear  that  they  had  been  sent  out 
since  1821.  If  governraeut  weve  sin¬ 
cere,  the  increase  would  only  have  been 
.  made  .  in  available  corps.  But  how 
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stood  the  fact  f  Tins  Life  Guards  were 
785  men  in  1792 ;  they  were  now 
1305.  The  increase  of  the  regiments 
of  cavalry  was  from  8037  to  7014. 
Were  these  additional  cavalry  wanted 
for  the  garrisons  abroad  ?  The  Guards 
had  been  increased  from  3572  to  5726 
—but  they  were  never  sent  to  the  gar¬ 
risons  abroad.  Why  not  reduce  these 
8000  additional  men,  of  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  class  in  the  service — the  ca¬ 
valry  in  particular,  which  cost  74/.  per 
man— infantry  only  31/.  The  marines 
had  been  augments  since  the  peace 
by  3000  men,  with  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  them  efficient  as  a  gar¬ 
rison  f(wce,  and  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  reckoned  with  the  others.  The 
noble  lord  accused  him  of  mistake  and 
delusion'  in  considering  the  militia  as 
a  part  of  the  effective  force.  But  if 
they  were  really  ineffective,  why  keep 
them  up  at  an  expense  of  150,000/.  a- 
year  ?  Let  the  noble  lord  only  guaran¬ 
tee  to  tlie  House,  that  the  half-pay 
should  not  be  filled  up  again  with 
young  officers.  But  that  charge  had 
actually  been  increasing  every  year 
since  181 6;  the  country  being  now 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  a  peace ! 

The  House  then  divided,  when  there 
appeared — For  the  original  motion, 
144 — Mr  Hume’s  ainendmant,  45— ^ 
Majority,  99- 

Mr  Hume  then  objected  to  an  ad¬ 
ditional  grant  for  the  yeomanry  and 
volunteer  establishment. 

Lord  Althorpe  contended  that  this 
additional  grant  was  perfectly  uncalled 
for.  ' 

Mr  Peel  said,  that,  as  he  understood 
the  hon.  member,  (Mr  Hume,)  his 
proposition  was,  that  the  volunteer 
establishment  should  be  abolished.  He 
begged  to  remind  the  hon.  gentleman 
of  the  remarks  of  the  finance  commit¬ 
tee,  whose  labours  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
hon.  ^ntleman.  The  opinion  of  that 
committee  was  favourable  tc  the  vo¬ 


lunteer  system,  and  in  that  opinion 
he  most  cordially  concurred.  They 
had  maintained  the  tranquillity  of  tlie 
country,  and  had  not  been  employed  to 
keep  down  the  people,  as  haa  b^n  so 
frequently  stat^  by  the  hon.  member. 

Sir  Robert  Heron  considered  that 
every  grant  of  money  that  went  to 
the  support  of  volunteer  cavalry,  was 
so  much  thrown  away.  He  would 
ask  the  House  what  were  these  troops 
fit  for  ?  In  cases  of  internal  disturb¬ 
ances,  they  by  no  means  were  found 
to  be  fit  persons  to  quell  riot  and  dis¬ 
order,  and  for  this  obvious  reason— 
that  their  local  connexion  made  them 
parties  in  every  disturbance,  and  they 
were  therefore  unfitted  to  interpose 
between  conflicting  parlies.  The  dis¬ 
turbances  at  Manchester  afforded  a 
strong  instance  of  this.  It  was  other¬ 
wise  with  the  regular  army. 

Lord  J.  Russell  objected  to  the  e»> 
istence  of  a  volunteer  establishment, 
for  he  believed  in  most  instances  it 
could  be  proved  that  volunteer  corps 
were  kept  up  for  political  purposes, 
and  to  gratify  tlie  party  feelings  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  establisliecl. 

Sir  R.  Fergusson  seconded  the 
amendment.  If  yeomanry  were  to 
be  kept  up  in  the  country,  let  them 
pay  for  their  horses  as  heretofore. 

Mr  Bennct  conceived  that  it  was 
impossible  for  a  yeoman  to  pay  his 
expenses  out  of  5s.  a-day ;  he  thought 
that  7s.  was  not  too  much  for  man 
and  horse.  He  had  himself  witness¬ 
ed  the  exertions  of  yeomanry  to  keep 
the  peace  in  tiroes  of  disturbance, 
and  he  bore  willing  testimony  to  the 
prompt  and  efficient  manner  in  wliicli 
they  acted. 

Mr  Wynn  defended  the  yeomanry 
force  as  a  useful  constitutional  body. 

Lord  Althorpe  approved  of  the  yeo¬ 
manry  system,  because  it  brought  the 
gentry  and  the  farmer  together ;  but 
he  strongly  objected  to  permanent 
duty. 
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Sir  H.  Vivian  bore  testimony  to 
the  merits  of  thte  yeomanry,  and  ap¬ 
proved  of  their  constant  inspection 
by  cavalry  officers. 

Mr  Brougham  said,  that  after  ha¬ 
ving  voted  such  an  immense  stand, 
iiig  army  dinnng  a  time  of  profound 
pc.ice,  there  could  be  no  real  neces. 
sity  for  the  expense  of  tins  auxiliary 
force. 

Mr  Hobhouse  said,  that  on  the  re¬ 
port  on  Monday  he  would  propose  a 
reduction  of  tins  estimate  by  some 
definite .  number,  as  he  thought  so 
large  an  expenditure  in  time  of  peace 
unjustifiable^ 

Sir  F.  Burdett  wished  to  protect 
himself  against  being  supposed  to 
participate  in  the  views  of  his  hon. 
friends,  who  thought  that  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  a  standing  itrmy  with  the 
eivU  power  was  preferable,’  in  a  corr- 
stitutional  point  of  view,  to  that  of  a 
yeomanry  force.  He  could  speak  of 
that  which  was  organized  in  the  coim- 
ties  of  Wilts  and  Berks,  in  which  he 
chiefly  resided,  as  being  composed  of 
a  very  respectable  body  of  volunteers, 
who  would,  he  believetl,  if  called  out 
in  a  time  of  invasion,  or  under  any 
circumstances,  do  credit  to  thair 
country.  He  objected,  however,  to 
the  pnnciple  of  permanent  duty,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  tended  to  destroy  the 
real  yeomanry  force  of  a  country,  by 
assimilating  them  too  much  to  a 
standing  army.  With  respect  to  that 
unfortunate  massacre  at  Manchester; 
he  must  say  that  it  was  not  perpe¬ 
trated  by  what  he  would  call  a  yeo¬ 
manry  force,  but  by  a  body  of  armed 
partisans  most  improperly  brought 
into  action,  against  a  defenceless  and 
unarmed  populace,  against  whom 
these  arme^  persons  were  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  in  a  high  state  of  excitement. 
Though  he  objected  to  the  permanent 
duty,  and  wished  as  much  as  possible 
to  diminish  the  expenditure  of  the 
country,  there  was  no  part  of  it  he 
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thought  so  little  objectionable  as  this 
for  the  yeomanry. 

The  two  amendments  Were  then 
put  and  negat '  ed,  and  the  original 
resolution  carried. 

Monday,  March  6.— On  the  motion, 
in  a  committee  of  supply,-  for  granting 
13,135/.  11.T.  1(W.  for  the  charges  of 
the  Royal  Military  College, 

Mr  Hume  asked,  whether  all  the 
young  men  educated  at  the  establish¬ 
ment  obtainetl  commissions  f 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  that  tlic 
number  of  students  furnished  with 
cadetships  during  the  last  two  years 
was  113.  Of  t^se  46  were  by  pur¬ 
chase,  and  67  by  gift.  — 

Mr  Hume  objected  tathe  appoint¬ 
ment  of  new  officers  in  the  present 
distressed  state  of  the  country,  whilst 
there  were  many  meritorious  officers 
on  half.pay  who  would  be  glad  to  ob¬ 
tain  employment.  He  also  objected 
to  the  nigh  salaries  which  the  stafl' 
officers  of  the  coIIm^  received. 

After  some  slight  discussion,  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  House  then  divided,  when  the 
numbers  were — For  the  grant,  87 — 
Against  it,  22 — Majority,  65. 

On  the  House  resuming,  a  grant  of 
35,4-98/.  was  proposed  for  garrisons  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Mr  Hume  objected  that,  in  a  va- 
riety  of  cases,  governors  and  Keuten- 
am-governors  were  kept  up  whose 
appointments  were  merely  nominal. 
I^me  never  resided  at  all ;  and  in 
many  places  the  garrisons  were  only 
kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  placing  a 
certain  number  of  sinefcures  at  the 
disposal  of  government.  * 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  that  many 
of  the  posts  were  not  sinecures ;  and 
that  such  as  were,  were  rewards  givfeh 
to  meritorious  officers  for  services 
which  they  had  performed, 

Mr  Hume  wished  to  know  vvhy 
Fort  Augustus  and  Fort  .William— 
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two  places  which  the  Military  Com* 
mission  had  recommended  for  rednc* 
t«0D — were  not  given  up  ?  and  why 
rtiere  was  an  increase  in  the  estimate 
for  them  for  the  present  year  ?  He 
understood  that  they  were  still  main* 
tained  at  the  desire  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  tlmt  if  they 
had  l)een  demolished,  of  course  the 
oflicers  attached  to  them  would  have 
retained  their  pay  during  life ;  so 
that  nothing  would  have  been  gained. 
The  trifling  increase  in  the  estimate 
arose  from  some  addition  of  pay  given 
to  non-commissioned  officers.  Real¬ 
ly,  the  question  came  shortly  to  this 
— ^whether  the  Crown  ought  or  ought 
not  to  have  it  in  its  power  to  reward 
long  services  ? 

Lord  John  Russell  said  that  he  had 
changed  his  opinion  since  the  last 
year  upon  this  point,  and  could  not 
vote  with  his  hon.  friend  (Mr  Hume). 
He  thought  that  the  Crown  ought  to 
have  the  power  of  providing  ibr  offi¬ 
cers  ;  arid  that  a  place  was  better 
than  a  pension,  because  there  was 
something  of  honour  attached  to  it. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  said,  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  commission  bad  certainly  thought 
with  Mr  Hume;  but  that  since  the 
('aledunian  canal  had  been  construct¬ 
ed,  one  of  these  forts  stood  at  the 
very  entrance  of  it.  And  if  it  were 
not  for  this  fort,  any  privateer  with  a 
couple  of  guns  might  come  urn  to  the 
hwk  gates  and  blow  them  off,  which 
would  do  very  serious  mischief. 

Mr  Hume  said,  that  the  present 
vote,  as  it  respected  the  colonies,  was 
extremely  unjust  to  this  country. 
He  should  therefore  move,  that  the 
resolution  now  before  the  House  be 
reduced  by  the  deduction  of  the  sum 
of  5900/.  being  the  charge  for  Cana¬ 
da,  Gibraltar,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Mr  Wilmot  Horton  shortly  defend¬ 
ed  the  propriety  of  the  vole. 


The  committee  divided,  when  there 
ap]>eared — for  the  amendment,  21  ; 
against  it,  ll6;  majority,  95. 

On  the  motion  that  1 07,296/*  he 
granted  for  half-pay  and  reduced  al¬ 
lowances  to  dBcers  of  disbanded  fo¬ 
reign  corps,  for  pensions  to  wounded 
foreign  officers,  and  few  allowances  to 
tlie  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
foreign  officers  for  the  year  1 826, 

Mr  Hume  inquire*!,  whether  those 
foreign  officers  were  allowed' to  sell 
their  Italf-pay  ? 

Lord  Palmerston  answered  that  they 
were,  on  the  same  principle  as  officers 
on  the  British  half-pay  were  allowed 
to  sell,  with  this  difierence,  that  the 
allowance  to  the  foreign  half-pay  of- 
iicer  was  not  so  great  as  that  granted 
to  the  British  half- pay  officer.  Very 
few  of  the  foreign  half-pay  officers 
had  availed  themselves  of  this  per¬ 
mission.  f 

Mr  Hume  said,  this  portion  of  the 
half-pay  diminished  very  slowly.  In 
1817,  the  charge  was  1.85,000/.  and 
now  it  was  107,000/. ;  from  this  he 
inferred  that  as  younger  oflicers  would 
buy  the  half-pay  of  older  officers,  the 
charge  would  be  ])er])etual. 

The  resolution  was  agree*!  to. 

The  next  resolution  was  for  49,271  (•: 
*)naccouDtof  the  in-pensitmers  of  Chel¬ 
sea  Hospital,  84,3‘iS/. ;  and  of  tlie 
Royal  Hospital,  near  Kilmalnham, 
Dublin,  14,947/. 

Mr  Hume  said,  the  majority  of  the 
persons  supported  at  Kilmaiidiain  Hos¬ 
pital  would,  to-morrow,  receive,  with 
pleasure,  one  half  of  the  amount  which 
was  at  present  expended  in  keeping 
up  that  large  building.  They  would, 
by  such  a  change,  be  enable*!  to  live 
far  more  (ximfortably. 

Sir  G.  Murray  said,  most  of  the 
poiisi*>ners  were  natives  of  Ireland  ; 
an*l  it  was  only  proper  that  old  sol¬ 
diers  should  have  a  refuge  and  a  test-' 
ing  place  in  their  own  country. 

TIi*'  moti«»o  was  then  agreed  to.  > 
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The  next'  resolution  was,  for  tlie 
sum  of  1,285,56()7.  for  the  charge  of 
the  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital 
for  the  year  1 826* 

•  Mr  Hume  said  hc«ould  not  conceive 
why  this  expense  should  go  on  in¬ 
creasing.  The  Increase  since  1822 
was  319,000/. 

Lord  Palmerston  said  this  charge 
depended  on  contingencies,  which 
must,  of  necessity,  increase  it  some¬ 
times,  and  decrease  it  at  others.  It 
was  clear  that  many  who  had  served 
with  honour  in  the  war,  and  ha<l  spent 
the  vi^ur  of  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  their' country,  must  have  since  be¬ 
come  chargeable  on  this  fund. 

(  Mr  Hume  wished  to  know  what 
must  be  the  result  if  all  the  charges 
increased  in  this  proportion.  After  the 
great  reduction  of  the  army  in  1816, 
when  the  amount  of  the  half-pay  did 
not  much  exceed  400,000/.,  the  tinanoc 
committee  directed  the  House  to  look 
fur  a  considerable  decrease  on  this 
head  of  expense.  Instead  of  w'hich, 
it  increased  up  to  the  year  1822,  in 
the  following  amounts: — In  1817,  >t 
was  647,000/.;  in  1818,  651,000/.; 
ill  1 8 1 9, 737,000/. ;  in  1 820, 783,000/. ; 
in  1 82 1 , 765,000/. ;  in  1 822, 8 1 8,965/.  J 
So  that  after  ten  years  from  tlic  peaoe, 
this  charge  had  increased  upon  the 
country  upwards  of  300,000/. 

Sir  C.  Lo«g  said,  that  the  bon. 
member  (Mr  Hume)  had  not  taken 
notice  of  the  fact,  that  in  1822,  the 
out.|>en8ions  of  Kilmainham  had  been 
incorporated  with  those  of  Chelsea. 
He  admitted,  however,  he  had  looked 
fur  a  ditnlnutioB  under  this  head ;  but 
instead  of  it  he  was  surprised  by  an 
increase.  He  had  also  found  the  ut¬ 
most  difficulty  in  accounting  for  it. 
He  knew  that  it  could  be  accounted 
for  in  part  by  the  reduction  of  veteran 
liattaliens,  and  in  ])art  also  by  the  re¬ 
calling  of  troops  from  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  But  these  two  inwies 
were  not  enough  to  account  for  a  gra* 
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dual 'and  progressive  increase.  He 
had  sent  persons  into  various  {larts  of 
England  to  detect  fraud  and  imposi¬ 
tion,  if  th^  existed  among  the  pen¬ 
sioners  In  England.  No  frauds  or  im¬ 
positions  were  detected.  He  had  sent 
{larties  into  Ireland  4i|M>n  the  same 
errand.  As  yet  he  had  no  satisfactory 
returns.  He  could  not  say  where  the 
fault  lay.  Certainly  the  government 
was  not  blameable.  They  could  not 
refuse  the  pensions.  He,  itowever, 
attributed  the  bulk  of  the  es'il  to  the 
service  pensions.  The  act  which  gave 
that  right  was  passed  (lie  8|Kike  it 
with  due  resfiect  for  all  concerned)  as 
a  party  measure.  A  great  deal  of 
alarm  cxistedat  tlic  time,  and  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  Mr  Wyndham  had  acted 
but  too  sensibly  on  the  House. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  vote  was  for  25,545/.  for 
the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  whicli 
was  agreed  to. 

The  next  resolution  was  for  142,039/* 
for  widows’  pensions. 

Mr  Hume  Wanted  to  know  wlrether 
there  was  any  rule  for  granting  these 
pensions,  which,  like  those  of  the  of- 
ticers,  were  in  a  continual  course  of 
increase. 

Lord  Palmerston  answered  tliat  the 
pensions  were  granted  by  fixed  rules, 
under  warrants  bearing  the  sign  iiia- 
niurl.  The  widows  of  half-pay  of¬ 
ficers  were  as  eligible  as  those  of  of¬ 
ficers  dying  in  full  pay;  so  that  tlie 
casualties  rather  tended  to  an  increase. 

The  next  resolution  was  for  grant¬ 
ing  190,793/*  f**!*  compassionate 
list,  county  warrants, and  pensions  for 
wounds. 

Mr  Hutne  again  complained  of  the 
increase. 

On  the  motion  for  granting  23,683/. 
for  the  veteran  service  for  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland, 

Mr  Hume  had  seen  veteran  corps 
continually  raisoil  and  disbanded  witli- 
oiit  any  reason.  He  desiied  to  know 
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if  those  corps  were  to  be  kept  up  or 
not?  Their  maintenance  caused,  in 
his  opinion,  a  very  useless  ex])cnse. 

Lord  Pdmerston  replied,  that  all 
officers  who  had  previously  enjoyed 
half-pay  in  other  regiments,  were 
clearly  entitled  to  the  Edition  of  half- 
|>ay  from  the  veteran  service,  provided 
they  M  ere  duly  enrolleil. 

Sir  H.  Hardiiigc,  in  proposing  the 
ct^  [mates  fur  the  ordnance  department, 
informed  the  committee,  that  three  or 
four  departments  had  Imx!ii  consoli¬ 
dated  for  the  purpose  of  being  under 
the  control  of  one  responsible  board, 
the  members  of  which  could  have  the 
best  means  of  forming  a  correct  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  subjects  laid  before  them. 
Another  advantage  Mas,  that  several 
expenses  which  were  before  scattered 
in  different  estimates,  were  now 
brought  under  one  head.  Among  the 
ordnance  supplies  was  now  to  be  found 
a  naval  vote.  During  the  whole  of 
the  last  century,  it  had  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  insert  the  naval  vote  among 
the  navy  estimates  ;  but,  as  the  par¬ 
ticular  »ibjects  of  this  vote  (the  am¬ 
munition  and  arms)  were  supplied  by 
the  ordnance  department,  it  was  now 
thought  better  to  introduce  them 
among  the  expenses  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  to  which  they  more  projicrly 
belonged.  The  sum  required  for  this 
particular  item,  in  this  year,  amounted 
to98,1S3/.  In  the  last  year,  the  sum 
required  was  only  94,250^  making  an 
increase  for  this  year  of  S,88S/.  The 
whole  sum  required  was  1,754,403/., 
which  only  exceeded  the  vote  for  last 
year  by  the  sum  of  55,140/.;  but  as 
the  estimate  of  this  year  was  credited 
by  an  increased  sum  of  9)645/.,  the 
veal  increase  in  the  sum  required  was 
only  45,495/.  The  sum  now  requiretl 
was  smaller  than  any  other  that  had 
been  required  for  the  last  thirty  yeais, 
excepting  only  the  year  1825.  A 
sum  of  more  than  22,000/.  had  been 


added  to  these  expenses  by  the  neccs- 
sarv  augmentation  of  a  regiment  of 
artillery.  The  number  of  companies 
had  been  increased.  Each  company 
consisted  of  70  men,  and  we  had  for¬ 
merly  what  was  called  a  driving  corps. 
In  the  year  1821,  we  had  400  drivers, 
who  were  now  incorporated  in  the 
marching  artillery  gunners  and  dri¬ 
vers.  I'hc  increase  was  only  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
case,  the  artillery  having  actually  been 
diminished  lielow  its  proper  standard. 
This,  however,  had  been  done  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  House,  which, 
after  having  been  fully  trietl,  Mas 
found  to  be  attended  with  such  incon- 
veuiencea  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
be  continued.  He  wished  to  add,  that 
the  augmentation  of  the  companies 
had  taken  place  without  any  augmen¬ 
tation  of  officers.  He  M’ould  noM'  refer 
to  the  item  of  cadets.  The  number 
of  cadets  at  Woolwich  was  146,  in  the 
year  1821 ;  they  now  only  amounted 
to  40 ;  but  in  the  estimate  they  were 
stated  at  80,  because  it  M'as  supposed 
that  the  artillery  corps  could  not  be 
supplied  with  skilful  officers,  unless 
that  number  of  students  was  kept  up, 
and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  of  maintaining  that 
iHiinber,  The  extraordinaries  formed 
but  a  small  item  in  the  present  esti¬ 
mates;  and  a  sum  of  16,919^  out  of 
those  to  be  voted  for  Ireland,  was  at¬ 
tributable  partly  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Irish  survey,  and  partly  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  occasioned  by  the  payments  being 
made  in  British  instead  of  Irish  cur¬ 
rency,  and  also  to  seme  expenses  in- 
curretl  in  repairs.  The  Irish  survey 
was  now  in  a  state  of  great  progress. 
It  was  going  on  as  rapidly  as  such  a 
work  could  be  carried  forward.  The 
Irish  country  gentlemen  had  called 
for  the  survey,  which  they  expected 
would  be  ]>roductive  of  the  greatest 
benefit.  Maps  had  been  drawn,  al- 
loM'ing  six  inches  for  a  mile  as  the 
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scale  of  measurement,  in  order  to  af« 
ford  the  fullest  means  of  information 
on  the  subject.  The  barracks  were 
the  next  items  to  which  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House.  The 
sum  required  for  the  barracks  in  En^« 
land  was  1 65,087k;  in  Ireland,  it 
was  135,703/.;- the  expense  in  Ireland 
being  6898k  less  than  last  year.  The 
increase  in  England  was  caused  prin> 
cipally  by  the  alterations  which  had 
lately  taken  place  in  the  King's  Mews, 
and  which  amounted  to25,000k  There 
had  been  a  great  diminution  of  our  bar¬ 
rack  accommodation  in  this  country. 
The  number  of  men  formerly  capable 
of  being  accommodated  in  barracks 
amounted  to  170,000  in  England,  and 
to  80,000  in  Ireland,  making  a  total 
of  250,000  men.  At  present,  barrack 
accommodation  could  only  be  afforded 
to  76,000  men  in  England,  and  to 
42,000  in  Ireland.  In  the  military 
Store  branch,  there  was  a  diminution 
of  11,309/.  The  hon.  member  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving  the  first  item  of  the 
ordnance  estimates,  “  That  a  sum  of 
52,349/.  be  granted  to  his  Majesty,  to 
defray  the  salaries  of  the  master-ge¬ 
neral  and  the  other  officers  of  the  ord¬ 
nance.” 

•  Mr  Hume  was  extremely  sorry  to 
find  that  the  estimates  submitted  to 
the  House  had  so  far  exceeded  every 
reasonable  expectation.  We  had  an 
increase  in  almost  every  item  enu¬ 
merated  in  those  estimates,  and  the 
countiy  had  the  additional  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  hearing  that  a  further  increase 
was  contemplated  for  the  approach¬ 
ing  year.  He  feared  that  the  coun. 
try  would  be  destroyed  by  those  un¬ 
wise  and  unwholesome  expenses.  He 
complained  strongly  that  thirty-five 
companies  of  artillery  were  at  the 
present  tirtie  maintained,  when  ten 
ought  to  be  deemed  sufficient. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  defended  the 
present  scale  upon  which  the  ord¬ 
nance  establishment  was  framed  ;  and 


said,  that  so  far  from  its  showing  an 
increasing  expense  in  the  particular 
department  alluded  to,  there  was  a 
reduction  of  67,000/.,  as  compared 
with  the  estdmates  of '1820,  and  of 
193,000k  as  compared  with  those  of 
1821.  He  also  pointed  out  that  a 
system  of  economy  was  iqiparent  in 
all  the  details. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  said,  that  with 
reference  to  the  reduction  in  this 
branch  of  the  public  expenditure  un¬ 
der  Mr  Pitt's  government  in  1792,  he 
must  say  tliat  the  great  pilot  who 
weathered  the  storm  never  made  a 
greater  vntv  (to  use  the  nautical 
phrase)  tnan  he  had  done  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  ;  for  it  afterwards  exposed 
this  country  to  the  necessity  of  send¬ 
ing  the  Duke  of  York,  with  only  a 
corporal's  guard,  to  the  continent,  to 
protect  England  from  insult. 

Sir  Ronald  Fergr.sson  could  not 
disapprove  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
artillery  force,  which  ought,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  the  last  corps  subject¬ 
ed  to  r^uction.  There  was  no  com¬ 
parison  between  the  present  state  of 
the  artillery  and  that  of  1792.  What¬ 
ever  they  were  at  the  former  period, 
they  were  at  present  the  most  effi* 
cient  corps  in  Europe. 

General  Townsend,  Colonel  Da¬ 
vies,  and  Colonel  Johnson,  agreed  as 
to  the  expediency  of  keeping  soldiers 
in  barracks. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  said.  Ins  objection 
was  to  the  principle  of  having  sol¬ 
diers  too  much  separated  from  inter¬ 
course  with  the  citizens^— a  practice 
disapproved  of  by  Blackstone,  who 
had  written  in  strong  terms  against  it 

The  remaining  resolutions  were 
then  agreed  to  by  the  ooinmittee. 

On  March  7,  on  the  order  of  the 
day  being  read  for  bringing  up  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Supply, 

Mr  Hobhouse  said,  that  it  was  1^ 
intention,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice 
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which  he  had  given  on  a  former  even¬ 
ing,  to  propose  a  specific  reduction 
of  the  number  of  troops  which  his 
Majesty’s  ministers  had  thouglit  fit 
to  wl  on  the  House  to  vote.  The 
noble  lord,  (Palmerston,)  in  the  speech 
whicli  he  delivered  when  he  proposed 
the  army  estimates,  gave  the  House 
no  reason  whatever  for  continuing 
the  present  military  establishment  in 
time  of  peace ;  and  still  less  did  he 
assign  any  ground  for  the  increase 
which  he  bad  proposed.  An  obser¬ 
vation  had  been  made  by  an  bon. 
member  on  a  former  evening,  that 
before  ministers  called  on  the  House 
for  those  enormous  supplies,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  ought  to  have 
laid  before  the  country  something  like 
a  financial  statement.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  had  been  done ;  and  all  they  had 
heard,  inside  and  outside  of  the  doors 
of  parliament,  was,  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  in  the  state  of  the 
country  in  the  present  and  in  the  last 
year.  And  what  was  it  in  1821  ?  The 
amount  positive  taxation  was  then 
very  nearly  1,000,0(XV.  less  than  in 
18^;  and  yet,  in  1821,  the  House 
deemed  it  necessary,  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  his  Majesty’s  ministers,  and 
loudly  called  on  by  the  agricultural 
interests, '  to  come  to  a  unanimous 
vote,  recommending  in  the  strongest 
terms,  that  every  possible  reduction 
should  be  efiected  immediately.  The 
noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  then  at  the 
head  of  his  Majesty’s  government,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  business  of  the  country 
could  not  be  carried  on  if  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  a  single  soldier  took  place. 
The  hon.  menmer  (Mr  Hume)  moved 
fora  reduction  of  10,000  men,  and 
his  proposition  was  negatived.  How^ 
ever,  very  shortly  auerwards,  the 
noble  lord  (Palmerston)  came  down 
to  the  House,  and  stated  that  minis¬ 
ters  had  been  able  to  reduce  1 2,000; 
and  that  the  reduction  would  have 


been  carried  still  farther,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  disturbed  state  of  Ire¬ 
land.  That  country  .was  now  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity — so  were  the  co¬ 
lonies.  Why,  then,  in  a  period  of 
profound  peace,  should  this  immense 
force  be  continued  ?  Above  all,  why 
should  it  be  augmented?  When  an 
attempt  was  made  to  keep  up  the  mi¬ 
litary  establishment  in  1815  and  1816, 
Lord  Grenville  said,  It  is  useless  to 
discuss  minor  matters,  so  long  as  you 
keep  up  this  enormous  military  esta¬ 
blishment,  which  cuts  at  the  root  of 
the  British  constitution,  and  leaves 
no  other  rights  worth  talking  about.” 
The  noble  lord  had  told  the  House, 
that  the  situation  of  the  colonies  de¬ 
manded  the  augmentation.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  such  relief  were  necessary  for 
the  colonies,  it  did  not  follow  that 
so  large  a  force  should  be  kept  up  at 
home.  There  were  now  32,670  sol¬ 
diers  in  England,  and  no  less  than 
15,000  on  the  recruiting  service; 
while,  in  1792,  there  were  only  17,000 
military  in  Great  Britain.  Ministers 
had  no  pretext  whatever  for  this  in¬ 
crease.— The  hon,  gentleman  conclu¬ 
ded  by  moving. — “  That  it  appears  to 
the  House  that  the  regular  military 
force, of  the  country  in  1822,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  troops  employed  in  India, 
amounted  to  69,088  men ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  estimate  presented  to 
the  House,  the  same  description  of 
force  in  the  present  year  amounts  to 
87,240  men  ;  being  an  increase,  over 
and  above  the  number  employed  in 
1822,  of  13,152  men;  That  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  this  House,  that  no  change 
has  taken  place  either  in  the  foreign 
relations  or  internal  condition  of  the 
country,  since  1822,  to  justify  so  large 
an  increase  of  our  standing  army; 
and  that,  in  order  to  return  as  early 
as  possible  to  the  military  establish¬ 
ment  of  that  period,  it  is  expedient 
to  reduce  tl>e  regular  troops  fur  the 
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service  of  the  Unitetl  Kingdom  and 
the  colonies,  exclusive  of  India,  to 
77,000  men." 

Colonel  JohnMn  seconded  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

Lord  Palmerston  ‘  said,  that  al- 
Vho^h  he  could  not  agree  in  the  pro¬ 
position  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  yet 
he  was  not  disposed  to  object  to  the 
general  principle  which  he  had  laid 
down — mamely,  that  it  was  incum¬ 
bent  on  the  House  to  apportion,  as 
scrupulously  as  possible,  the  amount 
of  tne  military  force  to  the  actual 
wants  of  the  country.  He  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  declared  last  year  the  grounds 
on  which  he  called  for  an  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  13,000  men.  At  that  time  he 
explicitly  denied  that  any  part  of 
that  increase  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  internal  state  either  of  this 
country  or  of  Ireland.  The  plain 
grounds  were  the  state  of  tlie  colonial 
service.  But  the  hon.  member  said, 
“  If  a  smaller  force  were  suflicient  in 
1822,  why  have  you  demanded  a  lar¬ 
ger  force  since  ?”  The  fact  was,  that 
in  1822  the  government,  anxious,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  to  give  in  to  the 
general  meling  of  the  House  and  of 
the  country,  consented  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion,  which,  in  their  sober  judgment, 
they  felt  when  made  would  be  great¬ 
er  than  they  could  possibly  adhere 
to,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  proper 
performance  of  their  duty  to  the 
country.  Having  tried  this  reduced 
system  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
finding  that  it  did  not  succeed,  they 
felt  it  necessary,  as  a  public  duty,  to 
declare  that  the  experiment  had  failed, 
and  to  ask  for  an  augmentation.  Much 
had  been  said  about  the  force  employ¬ 
ed  in  Canada  and  the  West  Indies ; 
but  if  gentlemen  would  look  to  the 
troops  employed  in  those  possessions 
in  1792,  they  would  find  the  present 
increase  very  trifling  indeed,  when 
Uiey  compared  the  extent  of  territory 
tshich  we  possessed  formerly  with 


that  which  we  possess  now.  The 
infantry  of  the  line  consisted  of  83 
regiments.  Of  these,  9  were  in  Great 
Britain,  23  in  Ireland,  and  51  on  fo¬ 
reign  stations.  Besides  the  9.  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  line  in  this  country, 
there  were  dep6ts  for  the  51  regi¬ 
ments  abroad,  where  recruits  and  in¬ 
valids  were  received.  Taking  the  9 
regiments  at  home  at  740  men  each, 
it  gave, a  total  of 6660  men.  Suppo¬ 
sing  224  men  at  each  of  the  51  de¬ 
pots,  the  total  was  11,424  rank  and 
file.  Add  to  these,  six  battalions  of 
foot  guards,'  4400  men ;  and  staff 
corps,  300  men ;  and  the  gross  total 
would  be  22,784  men.  Of  these, 
11,424  were  not  on  actual  service; 
they  were  in  depot,  and  were  ready 
to  go  abroad  when  called  for.  The 
object  in  keeping  up  this  part  of  the 
establishment  was,  that  the  places  of 
non-effective  men  might  be  immedi¬ 
ately  supplied ;  and  by  that  means  the 
regiments  abroad  be  continued  in  a 
perfectly  complete  and  efficient  con¬ 
dition.  In  speaking,  therefore,  of  the 
force  at  home,  it  would  be  proper  to 
deduct  this  body  of  11,424  men. 
There  were  51  regiments  abroad,  of 
which  20  were  in  the  West  Indies. 
Now,  supposing  those  regiments  thus 
employed  on  foreign  service  to  be 
absent  only  for  ten  years,  (and  he  be¬ 
lieved  no  person  who  was  acquainted 
with  foreign  service  would  say  that 
ten  years  was  too  short  a  period,) 
then  it  became  obvious  that  there 
must  be  sent  out  from  this  country 
annually,  seven  regiments  to  foreign 
stations,  while  seven  others  came 
home  from  foreign  stations.  And 
as  one  regiment  did  not  quit  a  fo¬ 
reign  station  until  it  was  regularly 
relieved  by  another,  it'  follow^  that 
there  were,  in  the  course  of  the  'year, 
1 4  regiments  neither  employed  abroail 
nor  in  this  country,  but  occupied  ei¬ 
ther  with  their  passage  out  or  home. 
Taking  one  blation  with  another,  he 
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might  say  that  the  reliefii  sent  out 
were  equal  to  five  regiments,  which 
ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  gene- 
ral  establishment  for  the  whole  year. 
If,  then,  the  £ve  regiments  thus  con« 
stantly  withdrawn  for  relief  were  de¬ 
ducted  from  nine,  it  would  leave  at 
home,  independent  of  cavalry  and  of 
4400  guards,  a  disposable  force  of 
only  four  regiments  of  the  line. 

•  The  House  th«i  divided,'  when 
there  appeared — For  the  amendment, 
34?— Against  it,  106 — Majority,  72. 

On  March  10,  Lord  Palmerston 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  two 
clauses  to  the  m  utiny  bill .  The  first  was 
for  the  purpose  of  exempting  persons 
who  served  in  the  capacity  of  consuls 
from  being  billeted  upon  by  sol¬ 
diers  ;  the  second  would  repeal  a  law, 
by  which,  if  a  soldier  destroyed  game, 
his  officer  was  fined  2/.  for  every 
head  of  game  he  might  kill. 

Mr  Hume  stated,  that  persons  in 
Edinburgh  complained,  that,  although 
barracks  were  plentiful,  soldiers  were 
billeted  on 'persons  as  if  there  were 
none.  Such  persons  were  obliged  to 
find  hay  and  straw  for  the  soldier’s 
horse,  which  would  amount  to  2s.  6d. 
per  day,  and  they  would  only  be  al¬ 
lowed  lO^d. 

~  Lord  Palmerston  said,  that  it  often 
happened  that  where  barracks  were 
full,  or  there  were  no  barracks,  sol¬ 
diers  were  obliged  to  be  billeted 

The  clauses  were  then  agreed  to. 

Mr  Hume  then  rose  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  submitting  a  clause  for  the 
abolition  of  a  practice  which  had 
long  existed  in  the  army  of  this  coun¬ 
try— he  meant  the  punishment  of 
flogging.  The  evil  of  flogging  did 
not  consist  merely  in  the  l^ily  tor¬ 
ture  inflicted  on  the  individual  who 
was  thus  punished ;  it  had  also  the 
bad  effect  of  rendering  those  who 
were  obliged  to  witness  such  scenes 
more  callous  and  indiflcrcnt  than  be¬ 


fore.  No  man  ever  became  a  more 
diligent  or  a  better  soldier  by  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  the  whip.  In  the  Wur- 
twnberg  army,  under  the  government 
of  the  late  king,  a  system  of  discipline 
of  a  most  severe  and  cruel  kind  had 
been  carried  on ;  but  on  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  present  king,  an  end  was 
put  to  that  system,  and  the  change 
was  attended  with  the  happiest  ef¬ 
fects.  He  did  not  know  what  was 
the  practice  of  the  French  army  in 
this  respect,  though  he  was  informed 
that  in  several  regiments  in  that  ser¬ 
vice  flogging  was  not  practised ;  but 
in  Wurtemberg  there  were  two  regi¬ 
ments  to  which  men  were  draughted 
who  had  been  punished  twice  or 
more  in  their  own  regiments.  An¬ 
other  regiment  was  appointed  to  re¬ 
ceive  those  who  had  been  punished 
only  once.  We  were  now  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace,  and  no  danger 
could  arise  to  the  general  discipline 
of  our  army  from  at  least  making  the 
trial.  He  was  not  disposed  to  carry 
the  experiment  too  far  at  first,  and 
therefore,  in  the  resolution  which  he 
would  submit,  he  would  limit  the 
suppression  of  flogging  to  regiments 
in  tne  United  Kin^om.  In  the  co¬ 
lonies,  the  present  system  might  be 
continued  until  it  was  ascertained 
how  far  the  suppression  could  be 
made  effectual  at  home.  He  would 
also  limit  his  resolution  to  a  time  of 
peace,  so  that  if  a  war  were  to  break 
out  unexpectedly,  resort  might  be 
had  to  the  old  system,  if  necessary. 
Thus  no  possible  danger  could  arise 
from  the  trial.  The  House  was  not 
without  an  example  of  flogging  ha¬ 
ving  been  abolished  without  any  dan¬ 
gerous  effect  upon  military  discipline. 
In  America  the  punishment  of  flog¬ 
ging  had  been  abolished,  and  that, 
too,  at  a  time  when  she  was  engaged 
in  a  war.  This  was  effected  without 
producing  any  bad  effect  in  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  their  army.  On  the  con- 
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trarji  that  discipline  was  Icept  up  in 
a  more  effectual  manner  than  before. 

Mr  J.  Smith  said,  that  he  did  not 
think  the  present  moment  a  proper 
one  for  the  discussion  of  a  question  of 
sudi  importance  as  that  which  the 
hon.  member  had  introduced.  The 
principle  of  the  resolutions  he  fully 
concurred  in  to  its  full  extent.  But 
he  thought  that  instead  of  being  thus 
introdu^  at  a  late  hour,  the  question 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  spe^ 
cilic  motion  as  it  had  b^n  when  for* 
inerly  introduced  by  an  hon,  baronet, 
(Sir  F.  Burdett,)  to  whose  humane 
exertions  might  be  attributed  the  im« 
provement  which  had  already  been 
made  in  our  military  discipline  on  this 
{mint. 

Sir  J.  Brydges  gave  his  entire  con- 
currcnce'to  the  resolutions  of  the  hon. 
member,  (Mr  Hume,)  because  he  was 
convinced  that  the  system  of  flogging 
in  the  army  was  improper,  and  ought 
to  be  aboliwod.  It  was  iinpro))cr,  be* 
cause  honour  was  the  essence  of  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  ])rofe8sion,  and  when  he  was 
disgraced,  by  being  subjected  to  such 
punishment,  he  considered  his  honour 
tarnished,  and  be  was  no  longer  capa¬ 
ble  of  any  heroic  feeling. 

•  Sir  G.  Murray  said  he  was  no  friend 
to  severe  punishment  of  any  Lind ; 
but  he  thought  that  the  power  of  in¬ 
flicting  corporal  punishment  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  discipline  of  an  army. 
He  knew  of  no  instance  of  any  army, 
ancient  or  modern,  without  similar 
punishments.  If  it  were  a  fact  that 
the  punishment  of  flogging  was  alto-, 
gether  abolished  in  .\merica,  what 
comparison  was  there  between  an 
army  of  6000  men,  scattered  over 
the  immense  surface  of  that  country, 
and  the  extensive  army  kept  up  m 
this  ?  With  respect  to  the  army  in 
France,  it  was  well  known  that  be¬ 
fore  the  present  dynasty  returned  to 
the  throne  of  that  country,  a  system 
of  discipline  of  the  most  severe  de¬ 


scription  was  kept  up' at  an  expensb 
of  human  life  that  would  strike  Bri¬ 
tish  feeling  with  horror,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  systm  would  scarcely  be  taken 
aa  a  pattern.  He  bad  learned  from 
a  gentleman,  well  acquainted  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Prussian  and 
Saxon  armies,  that  in  the  Prussian 
army  the  punishment  of  the  cane  was 
universal  and  arbitrary ;  but  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  that  army  was  essentialiy 
different  from  that  of  the  English 
military  force ;  for  there  every  man 
was  obliged  to  serve.  The  army  was 
composed  of  two  classes— a  soldier, 
on  entering,  belonged  to  the  first,  in 
which  he  was  exempted  from  cor¬ 
poral  punishment  But  if  he  vio¬ 
lated  the  military  regulations,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  second  class,  in 
which  corporal  punishment  might  be 
inflicted.  The  punishment  of  the 
cane  was  inflicted  by  non-commis¬ 
sioned  ofiicers,  and  in  secret  Would 
the  hon.  member  wish  to  see  such  a 
system  of  secret  flogging  adopted  in 
our  army  ?  Another  regulation  was, 
that  only  forty  stripes  could  be  in¬ 
flicted  without  the  sentence  .of  >  a 
court-martial.  Would  the  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  desire  to  see  an  arbitrary  system 
of  this  kind  adopted  in  the  British 
army  ?  There  were  other  species  of 
punishment  to  which  the  Prussian 
soldiers  were  liable :  as  confinement 
of  several  sorts :  first,  sending  a  man 
to  the  guard-room,  or  for  a  short  tiuoe 
to  solitary  confinement.  The  second 
was  to  solitary  confinement,  on  bread 
and  water,  with  a  forfeiture  of  pay ; 
and  there  was  another  species  of  con¬ 
finement-in  which  the  prisoner  was 
not  permitted  to  lie  down.  Was  the 
hon.  member  aware  of  these  facts, 
when  he  stated  that  torture  wasjibo- 
lished  in  foreign  armies?  Another 
species  of  punishment  was,  fastening 
the  criminal  to  a  tree,  or  a  wall,  with 
his  face  turned  towards  it,  and  keep¬ 
ing  him  in  that  posture  for  a  consi- 
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derablc  period,  withiAit  permitting 
him  to  lie  down.  This  was  an  out* 
line  of  the  discipline  in  the  Prussian 
service,  which  was  described  as  the 
mildest  on  the  continent.  In  the 
Saxon,  the  highest  punishment  was 
sliooting ;  but,  in  many  cases,  after 
death  the  body  was  delivered  over  to 
the  common  hangman,  to  be  stretch¬ 
ed  upon  the  rack.  There  were,  be¬ 
sides,  several  degrees  of  punishment 
by  solitary  confinement — sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  bread  and  water 
diet — sometimes  with  leg*irons  of 
32lbs.  weight :  after  the  infliction  of 
this  punishment  a  second  time,  the 
culprit  was  declared  altogether  un¬ 
worthy  to  remain  in  the  army.  Under 
another  description  of  punishment, 
a  soldier  was  kept  in  solitary  confine¬ 
ment,  in  chains,  in  a  cell,  without 
bed  or  bedding,  and  frequently  in  a 

Cosition  called  crouching — ^the  body 
ent  forward,  the  hands  and  feet 
fastened  together,  (was  not  that  tor¬ 
ture?)  so  that  he  could  not  lie  down. 
The  longest  period  during  which  this 
punishment  might  be  inflicted  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals,  was  eight  months; 
in  some  cases  it  was  limited  to  six. 
The  military  punishments  of  Hanover 
were  full  as  severe  as  the  latter. 
These  statements  would  serve  to  con¬ 
fute  the  assertions  that  otlier  nations 
were  less  severe  than  we  in  their  mi¬ 
litary  punishments,  and  that  there 
had  been  an  abandonment  of  torture 
in  all  nations  except  in  England.  As 
to  the  proposal  that  the  system  of 
flogging  should  be  relinquished  in 
this  country,  and  retained  in  our  co¬ 
lonies,  such  a  regulation  would  lie 
roost  highly  unjust,  and  attended  with 
the  most  pernicious  consequences. 

-  Sir  R.  Wilson  thought  the  system 
of  flogging  ought  to  be  altogether 
almlished.  Every 'other  power  in 
Eurc^  had  given  it  up,  and  without 
any  detriment  to  military  discipline. 
The  severity  with  which  the  disci¬ 


pline  of  the  French  army  had  been 
formerly  maintained,  bad  been  very 
much  exaggerated,  and  its  present 
condition  was  highly  commendable. 
If  flogging  were  to  be  abolished  in 
our  army,  it  would  soon  be  composed 
of  a  different  class  of  persons.  Iii 
consequence  of  the  adherence  to  this 
system,  our  soldiers  were  at  present 
frequently  the  outcasts  of  society, 
who  resorted  to  this  profession  be- 
cause  they  were  neither  fitted  for,  nor 
could  get  admitted  into,  any  other. 

Lord  Prlmerston  was  ready  to  ad¬ 
mit,  that  whenever  punishment  was 
accompanied  with  ignominy,  it  must 
necessarily  have  the  effect  of  harden, 
ing  the  offender;  but  he  conceived 
the  doing  away  with  this  punishment 
would  have  the  effect  of  introducing 
other  and  greater  evils.  He  could 
assure  the  House  that  a  disposition 
existed  in  the  highest  quarter  to 
have  recourse  to  corporal  punishment 
as  seldom  as  possible;  and  when, 
from  the  returns  made  to  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  it  appeared  that 
corporal  punishment  had  been  fre¬ 
quently  inflicted  in  a  regiment,  the 
conclusion  which  he  universally  drew 
from  it  was,  that  the  officers  were  not 
doing  their  duty.  When  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  that  our  army  was  raised  by 
voluntary  enlistment,  and  not  by  con- 
scription,  it  would  be  readily  con¬ 
ceived  that  there  must  necessarily  be 
no  small  difficulty  in  controlling  a  bo- 
dyof  suchdifferenttempersandhabits. 

Sir  R.  Fergusson  had  always  ob¬ 
served  that  the  best  discipline  was 
preserved  in  those  regiments  where 
corporal  punishment  was  least  fre¬ 
quently  inflicted. 

General  Townshend  was  of  opinion 
that  gentlemen  were  much  mistaken 
who  thought  that  the  discipline  of 
the  army  could  be  maintained  with¬ 
out  corporal  punishment. 

The  House  then  divided,  and  the 
numbers  were— 
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Ayes,  47  ;  Noes,  99. — Majority, 
52. 

Friday,  Feb.  17,  Sir  G.  Clerk  mo¬ 
ved  that  the  order  of  tlie  day  be  read 
for  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a 
committee  of  supply,  to  consider  of 
the  navy  estimates.  It  was  read  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

On  tlie  question  that  the  Speaker 
do  leave  the  chair, 

Mr  Hume  rose,  and  after  remind¬ 
ing  the  House  of  the  report  of  the 
finance  committee  of  1816,  and  the 
language  of  Lord  Castlereagb,  in 
both  of  which  it  was  held  out  that  the 
public  expenditure  of  the  country 
would  not  exceed  17,350,0001.  com- 
)lained  that  in  every  year  subseqnent- 
y  to  that  period  this  expenditure  had 
l^n  very  considerably  increased  ;  so 
titat  last  year  it  was  3,000,000^  more 
than  in  1818.  The  House  ought  not 
to  go  into  a  committee  until  the 
Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
stated  the  amount  of  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  what  taxes  he  meant 
to  reduce,  for  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  country  to  sustiun  tlte  same  land 
of  taxation  in  a  metallic  currency  as 
it  could  in  a  paper  one.  The  naval  es¬ 
tablishments  of  all  the  nations  in  the 
world,  taken  together,  did  not  amount 
to  one  half  of  our  own.  The  whole 
number  of  line-of-battle  ships  in  the 
American  navy  was  only  seven, 
whereas  the  number  of  our  ships  of 
war  was  509.  The  hon.  member  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving  an  amendment  to 
the  following  effect,  viz. — “  That  it  is 
desirable,  b^re  the  House  sbiall  vote 
any  part  of  the  naval  and  military  es- 
tablislrments  for  the  year,  that  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  those  establishments  and  the 
estimates  of  them  should  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  House,  particularly  as  the 
estimates  for  the  navy  this  year  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  for  tlie  last." 

Colonel  Davies  having  seconded 
ilie  amendment, 


•  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
contended  that  it  would  lie  more  ex¬ 
pedient  to  go  first  into  tlte  commit¬ 
tee,  and  ascertain  item  by  item  why, 
the  estimates  of  the  present  year  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  the  fast. 

Mr  Hume  forbore  to  press  his 
amendment  to  a  division,  and  it  was 
then  negatived. 

The  House  having  then  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  of  supply. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  observed,  tltat  the 
navy  estimates  of  the  present  year 
were  drawn  up  with  every  attention 
to  economy.  Owing  to  the  great  ex¬ 
tension  of  our  commerce  with  the 
nations  of  South  America,  the  calla 
on  the  Admiralty  for  ships  of  war  to 
afford  it  protection  had  very  much 
increased.  For  the  same  reason,  a 
necessity  for  increasing  ,our  force  in 
the  Mediterranean  had  risen  out  of 
the  war  now  raging  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  T urks.  The  situation, 
of  the  Spanish  West  India  Islands, 
also,  required  the  presence  of  a  force 
to  put  down  the  piratical  squadrons 
which  had  recently  cruized  in  their 
neighbourhood.  A  large  force  was 
also  stationed  off  the  coast  of  Africa,- 
to  put  down  the  traffic  in  slaves,  and 
another  was  stationed,  for  the  same 
purpose,  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
If  the  committee,  therefore,  would 
consider  the  various  calls  which  were 
made  upon  the  Admiralty,  it  would 
see  that  a  force  of  29,000  men  was 
not  more  than  sufficient, — indeetl,. 
that  it  scarcely  was  sufficient, — for  the- 
service.  For  the  present  year  a  force, 
of  30,000  men  was  deemed  absolutely 
necessary.  A  requisition  had  been 
presented  to  the  Admiralty  from  the 
East  India  Company,  praying  that 
an  additional  naval  force  might  be. 
sent  into  the  Indian  seas,  on  account 
of  the  hostilities  between-the  Burman 
empire  and  the  East  India  Company./ 
A  thousand  men  was  the  force  re-, 
quired  by  them.  As  tliat  force  was. 
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sent  into  the  Indian  seas,  not  to  |iro> 
tect  British  commerce,  but  to  assist 
the  East  India  Company,  and  to  se¬ 
cure  their  territory,  an  arrangement 
was  now  in  progress,  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  expense  of  prori¬ 
ding  for  it  would  be  thrown  upon 
the  East  India  Company.  They  were 
to  furnish  the  sum  of  60,000/.  for  that 
purpose.  The  amount  of  the  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  present  year  showed  an 
excess  abore  those  of  the  last,  of 
180,000/.  One  cause  of  this  increase 
was  the  additional  force  of  1000  men. 
Another  cause  was,  that  the  expense 
of  rictualling  the  nary  had  increase<l, 
in  consequence  of  the  advanced  price 
of  all  kinds  of  provisions,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  of  Irish  pork  and  beef,  of 
trhich  the  consumption  was  very  con<^ 
aiderable.  An  addition  of  3s.  a-month 
in  the  rictualling  of  each  man  had 
therefore  become  necessary.  The 
expense  of  the  civil  establishments  of 
the  navy  had  not  increased ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  some  respects,  it  had  con¬ 
siderably  diminished.  There  was  this 
year  a  diminution  of  320,000/.  under 
the  head  of  wear  and  tear.  Under 
the  head  of  ordnance  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase;  but,  in  the  two 
articles  of  wear  and  tear,  and  of  ord¬ 
nance  put  together,  there  was  a  sa¬ 
ving  of  80,000/.  With  regard  to  the 
head  of  ordnance  of  the  navy,  as  it 
was  a  matter  over  which  the  Navy 
Board  had  no  control,  it  had  been 
omitted  in  these  estimates.  He  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  say  any¬ 
thing  on  the  ordinary  estimates  of 
the  navy,  as  they  were  the  same  as 
last  year.  Ministers  had  reduced  them 
to  the  lowest  possible  scale;  and  a 
proof  of  it  was>  that  with  a  force  of 
30,000  men,  our  expenditure  would 
not  be  greater  than  in  1821,  when  we 
had  only  a  force  of 23,000  men.  There 
was  one  item  which  was  inserted  in 
these  estimates  for  the  first  time  for 
some  years,  and  that  was  an  item  for 


the  mending  and  repairing  of  ships 
at  Bombay.  After  the  year  1822,  this 
item  had  disappeared  from  the  list ; 
but  the  quality  of  thh  Indian  timber 
had  been  found  so  excellent,  the  la¬ 
bour  so  cheap,  and  the  workmanship 
so  completely  equal  to  that  of  our 
dockyards  at  home,  that  it  had  been 
deemed  expedient  to  continue  the 
building  of  ves^ls  at  Bombay.  In 
the  extra-estimates  would  be  found 
an  account  of  the  sums  to  be  expend¬ 
ed  upon  works  of  the  yards.  He  had 
stated  on  a  former  occasion,  respect¬ 
ing  the  works  at  Sheerness,  that  if 
government  were  provided  with  funds 
to  finish  them  in  four  instead  of  ten 
years,  it  would  make  about  a  saving 
of  14  per  cent  to  the  public.  The 
cost  of  erecting  the  proposed  works 
had  been  calculated  by  the  late  Mr 
Rennie  at  921,000/.,  but  an  offer  had 
since  been  made  to  government,  to 
complete  them  in  four  years  for 
780,000/.  The  plan  containing  that 
offer  appeared  so  beneficial  to  the 
public,  that  government  had  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  acceding  to  it;  so  that  in¬ 
stead  of  calling  on  the  committee  for 
the  vote  originally  mentioned  for  this 
head  of  expense,  he  should  call  upon 
it  this  year  for  a  vote  for  150,000/. 
There  was  an  item  of  50,000/.  for 
completing  the  works  of  the  break¬ 
water,  on  which  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  employ  a  greater  number  of 
men  than  had  yet  been  employed 
there.  Under  these  two  heads  there 
was  an  increase  of  181,000/.  in  the 
estimates.  This,  added  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  100,000/1  for  which 
he  had  before  accounted,  made  a  to¬ 
tal  increase  of  281,000/. ;  from  this 
was  to  be  deducted  a  sum  of94,000/. 
voted  on  account  of  the  ordnance 
stores  last  year,  and  not  yet  expend¬ 
ed;  so  that  the  real  increase  of  ex-' 
pense  to  the  country,  after  making 
allowance  for  the  ordnance,  &c.  would 
leave  the  estimates  of  the  year  great- 
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er  than  those  of  tlie  last  by  187,000/. 
The  hon.  baronet  conclumd  by  mo> 
ving  the  following  resolution  :  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee* 
that  S0*000  men  be  employed  for  the 
service  of  his' Majesty's  fleet  for  13 
lunar  months*  commencing  the  first 
day  of  January,  1826,  including  9000 
Royal  Marines.” 

Mr  Hume  observed,  that  it  was 
difficult  for  him  to  say  whether  29*000 
or  30,000  men  were  the  exact  number 
required  for  the  sea-service.  But  he 
could  not  understand  why  the  num¬ 
ber  should  be  increased.  When  he 
objected  to  the  increase  of  our  naval 
force  three  years  ago,  the  Pight  hon. 
Secretary  ror  Foreign  Affairs  said 
that  it  was  impossible  to  protect  our 
commerce  with  the  states  of  South 
America  without  a  large  disposable 
force,  on  account  of  the  unsettled 
nature  of  their  governments,  and  their 
war  with  the  ^rent  state.  He  was 
now  surprised  at  hearing  the  same 
cause  alleged  for  another  increase, 
when  these  states  were  at  peace  with 
one  another,  their  struggle  with  the 
parent  state  at  an  end,  and  three  dis¬ 
tinct  treaties  of  peace  made  between 
us  and  them.  The  revenue  at  home 
required  protection,  because  they  kept 
up  a  system  of  high  duties,  and  so 
spent*  in  maintaining  the  preventive 
service,  a  sum  larger  than  that  which 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  revenue 
by  establishing  a  system  of  low  du¬ 
ties.  The  keeping  up  a  naval  squa¬ 
dron  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  measure  that  ought  to 
be  dispensed  with :  of  every  negro 
whom  they  intercepted,  for  they  could 
not  save  them  from  slavery,  the  pur¬ 
chase  was  the  life  of  an  English  sail¬ 
or.  On  the  whole,  he  thought  that 
90,000  men  were  not  wanted  for  tlie 
service  of  the  navy.  The  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  made  a  number  of  otlier  ol>> 
jections  to  the  resolution ;  after  which, 
the  resolution  was  put  and  agreed  to. 


I7i 

The  motion  for  a'graht  of 955,500/.* 
for  the  wages  of  30,000  men  for  13 
lunar  months*  was  then  put*  and 
agreed  to.  '  • 

On  the  motion  for  a  grant  of 
682,500/.  for  the  victuals  of  the  said' 
men, 

Mr  Hume  asked,  why  this  estimate 
was  higher  than  that  of  the  last  year, 
since  everything  was  now  admitted 
to  be  considerably  cheaper  ? 

Sir  George  Clerk  thought  he  hitd- 
explained  that  a  great  increase  bad 
taken  place  in  many  of  the  articles  of 
provision.  In  salt  beef  particularly^ 
which  was  one  of  the  chief  orticlesy 
there  was  a  difference  of  16  per  cent 
from  the  prices  of  1824;'  it  bHng 
then  61.  2*.  6d.  a-tierce,  and  now  7/. 
6s.  9d.  V  i  •  . 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to.  ; 

On  the  motion  for  a  grant  of 
835,957/.,  the  charge  for  timber  and 
all  other  materials  for  the  building, 
repair,  and  fitting  of  all  his  Majesty’s 
ships,  &c. 

Sir  I.  Coffin  asked*  whether  any  iivi 
quiry  had  been  made  on  the  subject 
of  the  ships  in  the  navy  which  were 
said  to  have  the  dry  rot,  particularly 
those  mentioned  by  Mr  Burridge  in 
his  petition  lately  presented  to  par¬ 
liament  f 

Sir  T.  B.  Martin  said,  the  ships  of 
the  British  navy  were  the  soundeet 
in  the  whole  world,  and  that  thoee 
alluded  to  had  not  the  dry  rot.  : 

Sir  George  Cockburn  said,  it  was 
true,  that  in  the  course  of  the  last 
war,  in  consequence  of  the  exigen- 
cies  of  the  times,  ships  had  been  run 
up  in  a  great  hurry,  and  little  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  the  sort  of  wood 
employed  about  them.  The  oonseu 
quetice  was,  that  the  dry  rot  attacked 
many  of  them.  Now*  however,  all 
new  ships  had  been  built  with  well- 
seasoned  timber,  and  all  the  work 
done  under  cover*  and  many  of  them, 
he  was  sure,  were  better  now  than 
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they  were'on  the  day  they  were  built; 
anil  every  precaution  had  been  taken 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  prema¬ 
ture  decay. 

-Sir  G.  Clerk  then  moved  tliat  the 
sum  of  896,000/.  be  granted  to  his 
Majesty  for  defraying  the  expense  of 
the  half-pay  of  the  unemployed  offi¬ 
cers  of  his  Majesty’s  fleet  for  1826.  - 

Mr  Gordon  complained  that  officers 
of  the  navy  on  half-pay  were  subject¬ 
ed  to  a  species  of  tax  which  ap^ied 
to  no  other  officers  in  his  Majesty’s 
service.  He  alluded  to  their  being 
compelled  to  pay  certain  fees  on 
obtaining  leave  of  absence  to  go 
abroad. 

Mr  Croker  said,  that  the  practice 
alluded  to  had  been  adopted  in  order 
to  operate  as  a  check  upon  officers 
going  'abroad. 

The  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  sta¬ 
ted,  that  for  hia  part,  he  had  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  give  up  tlie  small  sum  of 
\50L  or  200/.  a-year,  which  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fees.  At  the  same 
time  he  could  give  no  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  principle  on  wltich  the 
practice  was  founded. 

Mr  Hume  objected  to  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  any  more  money  upon  Sheer¬ 
ness  dock-yard.  He  would  now  move, 
by  way  of  amendment,  that  the  esti¬ 
mate  be  reduceil  150,000/.,  and  would 
move  in  a  day  or  two  for  the  appoint- 
meot  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  subject. 

The  resolution  was  i^rced  to. 

Tuesday,  February  21.— Mr  Brog- 
den  appeared  at  the  bar  with  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  of  supply  re¬ 
lative  to  the  navy  estimates,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  up. 

The  resolution,  granting  30,000 
seamen  for  the  sea-scrvice  for  13  ca¬ 
lendar  montlis,  was  then  read  a  first 
time. 

On  the  motion  that  it  be  read  a 
second  time,  , 


.  Mr  Hiime  said  that  he  must  oppose 
the  naval  or  any  other  establishment 
being  formed  on  so  large  a  scale.as 
bis  Majesty's  ministers  seemed  incli¬ 
ned  to  propose  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
there  was  any  prospect  of  a  return  to 
what  might  fairly  be  denominated  a 
peace  establishment  ?  At  this  awful 
moment,  when  distress  and  difficulty 
threatened  the  land  in  every  direc¬ 
tion — when  no  immediate  relief  ap¬ 
peared  in  view — when  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  were  in  a  state  of 
destitution  and  want,  it  would  well 
become  his  Majesty’s  ministers  to  re¬ 
flect  a  little  on  what  they  were  about 
to  do.  They  were  now  going  on  in¬ 
creasing  the  burdens  of  the  country, 
without  any  reason  whatsoever  being 
assigned  for  their  conduct;  and  he 
believed  if  12,000,000/.  instead  of 
6,000,000/.  were  demanded  for  the 
naval  service,  it  would  be  at  once 
voted,  although  2>000,000/.  had  been 
found  sufficient  at  the  end  of  former 
wars.  From  the  estimate  now  before 
the  House,  they  learned,  that  a  sum 
of  6,297,000/.,  including  the  receipts 
for  old  stores,  was  to  be  expended  on 
the  navy  for  the  current  year.  This 
was  more  than  the  estimate  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years ;  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  wasteful  expenditure  which 
was  now  adopted  could  not  be  car¬ 
ried  on,  unless  ministers  made  up 
their  minds,  ere  long,  to  rob  the  puti- 
lic  creditor.  Thehon.  gentleman  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving,  “  That  this  House 
cannot  take  into  consideration  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  naval  estimates  of  this,  the 
11th  year  of  peace,  amounting  to 
6,135,000/.,  without  expressing  their 
-concurrence  in  the  opinion  which  the 
committee  of  finance  of  1818,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  their  8th  report,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words :  ‘  that  ships,  military 
stores,  &c.  were  not  only  necessary 
to  the  glory  of  the  country  in  the 
event  of  war,  but  that  finances  .re- 
io 
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cruited  during  peace  are  at  least  of 
equal  importance;  but  that  a  strict 
regard  to  financial  arrangements,  by 
irhich  wealth  and  industry  were  ge¬ 
nerally  diffused  through  the  nation, 
and  by  the  operation  of  which  the 
people  were  relieved  as  far  as  was 
practicable*  from  their  burdens,  was 
of  equal  importance:*  on  these  grounds, 
the  House  recommends  to  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Crown  the  reconsideration 
of  the  naval  estimates,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  reduced,  in  consonance 
with  the  opinion  of  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee,  above  recited,  and  the  better 
to  suit  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  country.*’ 

Lord  John  Russell  seconded  the 
amendment. 

Sir  G.  Coekbum  was  surprised  that 
the  honourable  member  (Mr  Hume) 
should  have  asserted,  that  no  reason 
had  been  given  for  the  increase  in  the 
navy  estimates.  He  begged  the  hon. 
member  to  recollect  that  his  hon. 
friend  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  in  bringing  those 
estimates  forward,  had  stated  that 
the  increase  this  year  was  owing  to 
the  war  in  India,  and  to  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  keeping  up  a  naval 
force  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  general  state  of  the  commerce  of 
the  country  was  such,  that  ministers 
could  not  withhold  this  force,  without 
creating  general  discontent  amongst 
the  merchants.  There  was  no  part 
of  the  world  in  which  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain  was  Hot  going  on  at 
this  moment ;  and  armed  ships  had 
been  sent  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  that  commerce.  The  Ad¬ 
miralty  took  care  to  see  that  those 
vessels  were  properly  distributed. 
They  were  obliged  to  send  ships  up 
the  Mediterranean,  where  the  British 
were  likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  bel¬ 
ligerents  on  both  sides.  Again  it  wu 
necessary  to  station  vessels  of  war  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  they  were  like- 
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wise  called  for  on  the  coast  of  Afirica. 
There  was  no  part  of  the  world  ia 
which  a  British  naval  force  was  not 
looked  up  to  for  protection.  If  that 
House  were  filled  with  merchants,  he 
was  convinced  they  would  all  rise 
with  one  accord,  and  bear  testimony 
to  the  benefits  they  had  derived  from 
the  system  pursued  by  the  Admiralty. 
The  hon.  member  had  stated,  that 
the  claim  of  no  man  was  listened  to 
at  the  Admiralty,  unless  he  possessed 
family  interest.  He  !(Sir'G.  C.)  de¬ 
nied  the  charge  altogether.  He  at¬ 
tended  himsdf  at  the  Admiralty  in 
rotation  ;  and  he. would  say,  that  no 
person,  from  the  highest  to  the  low¬ 
est,  ever  asked  to  see  him,  whom  he 
did  not  see,  and  whose  business  he 
did  not  hear.  And  he  would  tell  the 
hon.  member,  in  the  face  of  the  House 
and  of  the  country,  that  he  paid  less 
attention  to  a  man  who  had  family 
interest  than  to  one  who  was  without 
it.  He  would  say  more.  He  would 
tell  the  hon.  member, — and  many  of¬ 
ficers  would  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
—that  when  men  without  interest 
had  stated  their  cases  to  him,  he  had 
done  his  utmost  to  bring  them  for¬ 
ward. 

Mr  Robertson  complained,  that  on 
so  important  a  vote  there  was  not  a 
minister  of  the  crown  in  his  place. 
The  apology  for  keeping  up  a  large 
naval  force  made  by  the  hon.  lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  was  totally  inadequate 
— namely,  the  war  in  India. 

Sir  C.  Cole  defended  the  Adnsiralty 
from  the  charge  of  an  unfair  use  of 
favour  and  affection  in  promotions. 

Mr  Herries  complained  that  this 
was  an  unfair  application  of  that  great 
but  just  and  necessary  power  which 
the  House  had  of  disputing  the  esti¬ 
mates.  This  was  at  once  to  stop  the 
progress  of  public  business. 

Mr  Tremaynefelt  himself  compel¬ 
led,  from  a  sense  of  the  public  dis- 
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tress,  and  the  necessity  of  more  e^ 
nomy  in  the  6nance,  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr  Ho4>house  had  no  wish  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  measures  of  government : 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  voted  with 
them  on  every  occasion  during  the 
season,  excepting  last  night,  when 
they  introduced  a  measure  which 
tended  to  subvert  their  own  princi¬ 
ples.  This  was  another  occasion  upon 
which  he  felt  bound  to  oppose  them. 
Our  establishments  were  too  large. 
There  was  but  one  opinion  out  of 
doors,  that  such  establishments  could 
not  be  kept  up  for  any  continuance 
of  time,  especially  if  ministers  were 
resolved  to  persevere  in  that  measure, 
which  he  must  deem  on  their  parts 


an  eminmtly  wise  one,  of  returning; 
to  a  metallic  currency. 

On  a  division,'  the  numbers  were-^ 
For  Mr  Hume’s  amendment,  15-^ 
For  the  original  motion,  43— Majori¬ 
ty,  28. 

On  the  motion  that  the  sum  of 
896,000^.  be  granted  to'  his  Majesty 
for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  half¬ 
pay  of  the  unemjployed  officers  of  his 
Mmesty’s  fleet. 

Sir  Christopher  Cole  rose  to  express 
his  regret  at  the  hardships  which  half¬ 
pay  officers  of  the  navy  were  obliged 
to  undergo,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  obliged  to  employ  themselves 
in  other  professions,  owing  to  the 
Very  inadequate  provision  afforded  to 
them  by  government. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Corn  Laws.—Silk  Trade.~~Navigation  Lawt. 


At  a  very  early  period  of  the  seflsion, 
ministera  declar^  their  determination 
not  to  bring  the  Com  Laws  that  ses¬ 
sion  under  the  consideration  of  Parlia¬ 
ment;  notwithstanding  which,  innu¬ 
merable  petitions  both  for  and  against 
an  alteration  of  these  laws,  were  present¬ 
ed  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  which 
occasionally  led  to  very  animated  and 
angry  discussions.  The  distress  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  having  at  length 
reached  a  most  deplorable  height,  mi¬ 
nisters  appear  to  have  been  induced  by 
that  circumstance  to  relax  a  little  from 
their  first  determination,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  parliament  two  bills,  one  for 
the  liberation  of  bonded  com,  at  cer¬ 
tain  duties,  and  for  a  limited  time ;  the 
other  for  authorizing  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  to  admit  the  importation  of  500,000 
quarters  of  foreign  wheat  during  the  re¬ 
cess  of  parliament,  should  circumstan¬ 
ces  occur  to  render  die  measure  expe¬ 
dient.  The  alleged  grounds  of  these 
two  measures  were  a  supposed  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  stock  of  com  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  owing  to  the  earliness  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  harvest,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
late  and  deficient  harvest  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  year;  should  which  prospect  be 
realized,  com,  it  was  maintidned,  might 
reach  to  famine  prices.  How  much 
troth  there  was  in  these  grounds  we 
do  not  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  say ; 
but  we  arc  inclined  to  suspect  that  one' 


great  reason  of  the  two  measures  was 
a  wish,  on  the  part  of  ministers,  to  ex¬ 
tend  a  boon  to  the  working  classes, 
(whose  feelings  had  ever  been  exasper¬ 
ated  against  the  Com  Laws,)  for  the  pa¬ 
tience  with  which  most  of  them  had' 
endured  their  very  trying  privations; 
and  to  give  them  a  proof  that  the  Le¬ 
gislature  sympathized  in  their  distresses. 
It  was  for  that  reason  alone,  indeed, 
that  several  members  of  both  Houses 
supported  the  measure,  though,  view¬ 
ing  them  apart  from  it,  they  could  not 
acknowledge  either  their  efficacy  or 
their  expediency.  It  was  distinctly 
declared  by  ministers  that  the  two  mea¬ 
sures  were  meant  to  be  temporary  in 
their  nature,  and  that  any  decision  which 
Parliament  might  come  to  regarding 
them,  should  not  at  all  compromise  the 
question  as  to  the  principle  of  the  Com 
Laws,  which  was  to  be  left  as  open  for 
discussion  as  ever. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  May  1, 
Mr  Canning  spoke  as  follows :— **  I 
rise,  sir,  to  give  notice  of  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  submit  to  the  House,  to-mor¬ 
row,  a  measure  fix'  some  modification 
in  the  Com  Laws,  with  reference  to 
the  existing  distresses  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts.  The  accounts  re¬ 
ceived  this  morning  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  people,  in  these  districts,  are  such 
a  must  deeply  affect  every  human 
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licart  not  altogrther  callous  to  the  tlis* 
tresses  of  our  felloW'creatures.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  expediency  of  inter¬ 
fering  in  this  way  for  their  relief  upon 
general  principles,  there  are  some  cases 
of  such  peculiar  hardship,  that  they  call 
for  extraordinary  measures  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  alleviation  of  the  calamity,  as 
far  as  that  can  possibly  be  done  by  any 
regiilations  that  can  be  adopted.  The 
measure  which  I  intend  to  ]>ropo8e  ap- 
p<*ar8  to  m<>  tlie  best  calculated  to  meet 
the  existing  evil,  and  the  least  objec¬ 
tionable  in  point  of  principle  that  can, 
at  present,  l»e  devised.  In  the  neigh- 
liourhood  of  the  places  in  which  the 
distress  is  most  severely  felt — in  the 
ports  of  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  other  sea¬ 
ports — there  is  a  considerable  quantity 
of  bonded  corn,  which  cannot,  as  the 
law  at  present  stands,  be  brought  out 
for  sale  in  tins  country.  What  I  pro¬ 
pose  is,  that  a  law  should  be  passed  for 
enabling  the  proprietors  of  bonded  com 
to  bring  their  grain  into  the  market. 
The  amount  of  ^nded  wheat  is  under- 
sUmmI  to  be  from  250,000  to  300,000 
quarters  ;  and  the  infusion  of  this  quan¬ 
tity  into  the  com  market  may  prove 
bt'neficial  to  the  people,  without  any 
material  injury  to  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terests.  But  as  we  cannot,  at  this  time, 
be  sure  of  the  state  of  the  next  harvest, 
I  mean  further  to  propose,  tliat  in  the 
bill  to  be  submitted  on  this  subject  a 
clause  should  be  inserted  to  enable  his 
Majesty  in  Council  to  open  the  ports 
for  the  admission  of  foreign  com,  ei¬ 
ther  partially  or  generally,  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  government,  during  the  re¬ 
cess  of  parliament,  in  case  such  a  mea¬ 
sure  should  appear  to  be  necessary  or 
expedient.  With  respect  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  ports — if  that  shall  be  found 
expedient — I  propose,  that  the  minor 
doty  of  twelve  shillings  per  quarter 
should  be  imposed  upon  foreign  grain 
imported  into  this  country.  I  believe 
the  regular  mode  of  preceding  vrill  be, 
to  move  to-morrow  that  the  House  go 


into  a  committee  on  tho  Com  Act  of 
Sd  Geo.  IV.,  with  a  view  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  measure  now  in  contem¬ 
plation  ;  but  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  un¬ 
derstood,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  propose 
any  alteration  in  that  act,  beyond  the 
two  points  which  1  have  mentioned.” 

Mr  Tierney  rose  to  express  bis  great 
gratification  at  the  measure  proposed, 
and  his  entire  concurrence  in  its  pro¬ 
priety. 

On  Mr  Canning’s,  next  day,  moving 
the  order  of  riie  day  for  the  House  resol¬ 
ving  itself  into  a  committee  on  Sd  Geo. 
IV.  rap.  60,  respecting  the  com  laws. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge  said,  to  the  first 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
that  of  letting  out  the  com  in  bond  on 
paying  a  duty  of  125.  per  quarter,  there 
might  be  no  objection ;  but  it  was  to 
the  next  proposal,  that  of  enabling  go¬ 
vernment  to  permit  the  importation  of 
foreign  com  at  their  discretion,  that  he 
wanted  now  to  call  attention,  because 
it  involved  the  whole  principle  of  tho 
Com  Laws.  But  a  little  fortnight  ago, 
when  an  hon.  member  (Mr  Whitmore) 
had  proposed  to  deal  with  the  whole 
system  of  the  com  laws,  the  proposi¬ 
tion  had  I>een  overraled  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority.  He  would  ask  what  had  arisen 
since  to  justify  the  alteration  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  opinion  of  ministers? 
The  distress  now  complained  of  existed 
then,  and  it  was  only  because  it  had 
been  of  longer  duration,  that  it  was  now 
greater.  I'here  had  been  no  rioting  then, 
and  he  had  heard,  he  did  not  pretend 
to  say  how  truly,  that  the  cause  of  the 
riot  since,  might  be  in  a  great  measure 
attributed  to  the  manner  in  which  that 
question  had  been  treated  in  the  House. 
He,  however,  was  much  more  disposed 
to  attribute  tliose  riots  to  the  distress. 
_Much  was  to  be  hoped  in  relief  of 
the  present  distress,  from  the  charity 
of  individuals.  ’The  poor-rates  were 
also  available.  Even,  if  it  were  neces¬ 
sary,  a  pecuniary  grant  might  be  pro¬ 
posed,  in  aid  of  the  poor-rates ;  and 
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for  his  own  part,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
it  would  have  been  a  much  more  ra¬ 
tional  and  justifiable  course  than  that 
which  was  now  contemplated.  It  was 
stated  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that 
the  quantity  of  eom  now  in  the  coun¬ 
try  under  bond,  consisted  of  250,000 
or  300,000  quarters.  He  had  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  quantity  was  un¬ 
derrated  :  and  from  the  account  given 
by  Mr  Jacob,  he  found  that  600,000 
quarters  formed  about  one  week’s  con¬ 
sumption  in  England  ;  whence,  suppo¬ 
sing  this  statement  to  be  correct,  it  was 
obvious  that  tfie  introduction  of  such  a 
quantity  as  was  said  to  be  in  bond, 
could  have  dittle  eifect  in  alleviating 
the  present  distress.  He  therefore 
thought,  that  under  the  pretext  which 
was  held  out,  the  real  object  was  to 

fet  rid  of  the  Cum  Laws  by  a  side-wind, 
le  was  sure  that  imposing  a  duty  of 
12a.  a-quarter  on  foreign  corn,  would 
have  the  immediate  eifect  of  throwing 
out  of  cultivation  a  vast  quantity  of 
land,  and  that  distress  similar  to  that 
wbicii  had  been  felt  in  1821  and  1822 
would  again  be  experienced.  Would 
it  be  said  that  the  manufacturers  were 
entitled  to  the  protection  which  it  was 
now  proposed  to  give  them,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  other  and  not  less  important 
interests?  It  was  plain,  from  Mr  Ja¬ 
cob’s  report,  that  the  continental  grow¬ 
ers  of  com  regulated  all  their  opera¬ 
tions  b^  the  state  of  the  British  mar¬ 
ket.  So’  long  as  they  eould  command 
high  prices  in  the  markets  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  com  growers  of  the  continent 
encouraged  their  crops.  When,  in  1821 
and  1822,  their  importations  were 
checked,  the  cultivation  of  com  was 
,  given  up,  and  wool  was  grown  to  a 
great  extent  instead.  It  appeared  by 
the  returns,  that  in  1821,  7  millions  of 
pounds-  weight  of  wool  were  imported  ; 
m  1822,  11  or  12  millions ;  in  1824; 
18  millions,  and  in  1825,  42  millions. 
Who  then  could  doubt  t^t  the  imme¬ 
diate  consequence  of  the  proposed  men¬ 


ial 

sure  must  be  to  feditce  the  iihportatioii 
of  wool,  and  to  increase  the  importation 
of  com  ?  Without  going  further  into" 
the  principles  of  free  trade  than  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  com,  he  contended  that  it  was' 
impossible  to  put  that  upon  the  foot¬ 
ing  of  other  articles  until  it  had  been 
relieved  from  the  burdens  which  it  at 
present  bore  to  the  same  extent.  Let 
the  House  look  at  the  expenses  which 
the  country  had  to  pay.  Look  at  the 
amount  of  the  annual  revenue ;  look  at 
our  immense  establishments,  and  say 
whether  it  was  possible  to  make  corn 
cheap.  They  must  consider  that  they 
had  .SO  millions  yearly  to  pay  the  public 
creditors. 

Mr  Ikmnet  said,  that  even  those  wh<v 
advocated  this  measure  did  not  pretend 
that  it  would  remedy  the  distress.  If, 
then,  it  was  not  likely  to  act  as  a  re¬ 
medy,  what  couh*  be  said  to  induce  the 
House  to  adopt  it  ?  He  was  much  more 
disposed  to  attribute  the  distress  to  the 
change  in  the  currency  than  to  the  Com 
Laws.  If  the  price  of  corn  was  not 
greatly  reduced,  the  present  measure 
would  not  alleviate  tne  distress ;  and 
if  it  should  be  reduced  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  it  would  transfer  the  dis¬ 
tress  from  the  manufacturing  to  the 
agricultural  classes. 

Mr  Canning  assured  the  hon.  mem^ 
her  (Mr  Bennet)  that  no  man  could 
think  more  unworthily  of  mhiisters  than 
they  would  think  of  themselves,  if  there 
were  any  foundation  for  the  charge, 
that  they  were  attempting,  by  a  side¬ 
wind,  ta  alter  the  established  system  of 
t'iie  Com  Laws.  For  the  present  mea¬ 
sure,  he  proposed  it  under  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  without  the  slightest  re¬ 
ference  to  the  merits  of  the  general 
question.  There  existed  in  this  conn- 
try  a  large  quantity  of  com,  which  had 
been  imported  under  a  law  which  for¬ 
bade  its  coming  at  present  iato  circu¬ 
lation  ;  upon  the  very  site  of  the  gra¬ 
naries  in  which  this  com  was  Ijring, 
there  was  a  grinding  and  destmetive 
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distress ;  then  could  there  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  propriety  of  at  once  let¬ 
ting  that  com  into  circulation,  and  so 
gaining  a  considerable  immediate  re¬ 
lief  at  little  or  no  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  community?  This  was  the  first 
part  of  the  measure  proposed  :  the  se¬ 
cond  was  to  give  government  a  power, 
prospectively,  to  admit  foreign  com,  in 
case  an  extreme  necessity  should  make 
it,  in  their  estimation,  advisable  to  do 
so.  Now,  be  was  no  alarmist  as  to  the 
quantity  of  com  in  the  country,  nor  did 
be  know  how  far  prices  were  likely  to 
rise ;  but  for  the  last  six  weeks,  no 
matter  from  what  cause,  we  had  had  a 
rising  market ;  and  there  were  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  rising  market  still.  This  was 
so  clearly  the  case,  that  he  thought  that 
the  bonded  com  admitted  would  have 
no  more  effect  than  to  prevent  a  farther 
rise.  As  the  law  stood,  if,  between 
this  time  and  August  next,  com  did  not 
rise  in  price  to  80a.,  whatever  the  dis¬ 
tress  or  inconvenience,  nothing  could 
be  done.  It  might  rise  to  79a.,  and  the 
distress  might  be  most  pressit^,  and 
still  no  relief  could  be  had.  To  pro¬ 
vide  against  these  contingencies,  go- 
ve.  ;'.ment  now  desired  to  be  furnished 
with  authority.  Personally,  they  felt 
the  power  to  be  an  infliction,  but  it  was 
one  which  they  preferred  submitting  to, 
to  incurring  the  risk  of  mischief. — The 
observations  of  the  hon.  member  (Mr 
Bennet)  as  to  amount  of  duty,  seemed 
to  him  founded  in  error,  because  the 
question  was  not  one  of  amount :  a  re¬ 
viving  trade,  with  a  high  price,  would 
assist  the  country  more  thim  a  modified 
price  with  the  existing  state  of  com¬ 
mercial  affairs. 

Mr  Bankes  said,  that  there  was  a  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  among  the  lower  classes, 
that  they  were  suffering  from  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Cora  Laws;  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  who  denied  in  words 
that  this  opinion  was  well-founded, 
admitted  it  in  spirit ;  for  it  wa.s  by  tam¬ 


pering  with  the  Cora  Laws  that  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  relieve  the  distress.  What 
would  the  letting  in  of  the  bonded  com 
avail  ?  Suppose  it  reduced  com  to  30a. 
a-quarter,  how  would  that  help  people 
who  had  no  money  to  buy  it  at  any 
price  ? 

Mr  Robertson  thought  that  the  mea¬ 
sure  proposed  would  serve  only  to  ag¬ 
gravate  the  existing  evil.  The  distress 
arose  from  a  failure  of  demand  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  recent  commercial  dis¬ 
tresses,  and  from  the  glut  of  British 
manufactures  which  existed  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world.  If  the  bonded 
com  was  allowed  to  be  brought  into 
the  country,  the  agricultural  interest 
would  take  the  alarm,  and  a  panic  would 
follow  its  introduction,  which  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  allay.  He  had  a  propo¬ 
sition  to  submit  to  the  House,  which 
would  extend  the  most  effectual  relief 
to  the  distressed  manufacturers,  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  interests  of  the  landed 
proprietors.  He  proposed  that  the 
House  should  grant  a  sum  of  money — 
he  would  name  half  a  million — which 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  go¬ 
vernment  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
districts.  The  way  in  which  this  re- 
Kef  could  be  best  effected  would  be  to 
let  government,  with  this  sum,  pur¬ 
chase  the  bonded  com,  and  the  money 
collected  in  subscriptions  throughout 
the  country  might  repurchase  this  com 
for  the  relief  of  the  starving  manufac¬ 
turers  at  30a.,  or  less  than  half  its  pre¬ 
sent  price;  and  not  only  would  that 
measure  produce  the  effect  of  allevi¬ 
ating  the  present  misery,  but  it  could 
be  ^ected  without  injuring  in  any  way 
the  landed  interest. 

Mr  Whitmore. — Under  the  pre¬ 
sent  afflicting  circumstances,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  measure  proposed  by 
government  would  have  the  bmt  effect ; 
and,  looking  at  the  existiag  distress,  he 
was  persuaded,  that  if  Parliament  se¬ 
parated  nithout  alleriating  that  distress 
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i|s  far  as  migbt  be  practicable,  conse* 
quencea  tlie  moat  diaastrotu  would  foU 
low. 

Colonel  Wood  said,  that  in  answer 
to  the  bon.  gentleman’s  (Mr  Whit¬ 
more’s)  obserration  that  this  country 
had  baldly  grown  com  equal  to  its  con¬ 
sumption,  he  would  state  that  for  the 
last  seven  yean  the  country  bad  been 
living  on  its  owm  produce,  and  no  im¬ 
portation  bad  taken  place. — He  had  no 
objection  to  let  out  the  bonded  com  at 
1^. ;  but  he  thought  it  impossible  to 
look  at  the  discretionary  power  which 
was  proposed  to  be  invest^  in  govern¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  gnun,  without  reference  to  the 
Com  Laws. 

Lord  Milton. — Unless  he  was  much 
mistaken  as  to  these  calamities  and 
their  causes,  the  remedy  now  propo¬ 
sed  had  no  relation  to  them.  It  was 
not  want  of  food  which  was  the  grie¬ 
vance.  The  mannfacturing  interests 
were  now  suffering  the  extremity  of 
distress  which  had  assailed  every  com¬ 
mercial  bouse  about  six  months  ago.  It 
was  not  a  want  of  food,  neither  was  it 
a  want  of  capital  in  the  country ;  the 
real  want  was  a  want  of  credit;  and 
his  complaint  against  ministers  through¬ 
put  the  session  was,  that  their  measures 
liad  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  remain¬ 
ing  credit  of  the  country,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  revival.  With  respect  to  the 
proposition  for  a  vote  of  money  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  distressed  population,  his  opi¬ 
nion  was,  that  if  private  individuals 
were  called  upon  to  subscribe,  the  Le¬ 
gislature  should  come  forward.  Pau- 
|)ers  were  entitled  to  parochial  relief : 
m  the  present  case,  the  manufacturers 
of  Lan^hire  were  the  paupers,  and 
the  state  was  the  parish. 

Mr  Calcraft  thought  that  no  measure 
was  more  likely  than  the  present  to 
create  disunion  between  the  agricnltH- 
ral  and  manufacturing  interests.  Ta¬ 
king  off  the  restriction  on  foreign  corn 
would  have  no  effect  in  relieving  the 


distress  ;  neither  could  individual  sub¬ 
scriptions  do  it.  -  When  it  was  recol¬ 
lected  what  bad  been  done  for  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  the  Hanoverians,  the  artizans 
would  think  it  strange  that  Parliament 
did  not  do  something  for  them.  He 
hoped  that  ministers  would  not  perse¬ 
vere  in  the  second  proposition,  but 
that  a  vote  would  pass  for  the  relief 
of  the  distressed  manufacturers. 

Sir  J.  Newport  would  vote  for  tlie 
committee,  on  the  express  condition 
that  it  be  an  instraction  to  it,  that  after 
considering  the  question  as  to  letting 
out  the  bonded  com,  it  should  after¬ 
wards  take  into  consideration  the  ge¬ 
neral  question  of  the  Com  Laws,  in  or¬ 
der  to  see  how  far  the  second  measure 
proposed  would  be  proper,  under  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances. — He  would  add, 
that  whatever  might  be  expected  from 
the  issuing  of  bonded  com,  it  was  his 
opinion  that  it  would  be  ineffectual 
unless  accompanied  with  a  pecuniary 
grant. 

Lord  J.  Russell  thought  k  was  mat¬ 
ter  of  just  complaint  against  ministers, 
that  they  had  a  few  days  ago  refused 
to  interfere  with  the  Com  Laws  du¬ 
ring  the  present  year,  and  now  proposed 
a  direct  interference,  as  a  necessary 
means  of  relief.  As  to  the  letting  out 
the  bonded  emu,  the  necessity  of  such 
a  measure  woukl  of  course  depend  upon 
the  stock  of  com  now  in  the  country. 
He  was  of  o|Hnion  that  the  com  about 
to  be  brought  into  market  would  npt 
liave  much  effect  in  lowering  the  price 
of  com.  He  would  now  come  to  the 
second  measure — ^that  of  giving  to  Cro- 
veroment  the  power  of  opening  the 
ports  during  the  recess.  He  for  one 
would  hesitate  before  he  left  such  a 
power  to  the  discretion  of  ministers — 
a  power  which,  by  opening  the  ports 
even  at  the  duty  of  !?«.,  might  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  so  fill  the 
country  with  foreign  com,  as  to  destroy 
the  agricultural  interests  for  years  to 
come. 
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memhers  appeared  to  have  cauf^bt  the 
notion,  tliat  government  intended  to 
prodmm  to  the  country  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  distress  arose  from  the  operation 
of  the  Coro  Laws.  He  must  repeat, 
what  he  had  always  said,  that  those 
laws  were  not  the  cause  of  the  distress, 
and  he  should  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
House  that  the  present  measure  was 
not  proposed  on  any  such  assumption. 
A  few  facts  would  be  sufficient  on  this 
point,  and  he^  would,  therefore,  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  state  of 
the  country  at  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  At  that  period,  when  the 
most  active  employment  prevailed  in 
the  cotton  trade,  com  was  6s.  or  7s. 
higher  per  quarter  than  it  was  at  pre¬ 
sent.  When  corn  was  so  much  lower 
now,  it  followed  as  naturally  as  effect 
could  fellow  cause,  that  its  price  bad 
no  direct  effect  on  the  condition  of  the 
manufacturers.  The  price  of  corn,  there¬ 
fore,  was  not  the  cause  of  the  distress. 
But  it  was  said  that  want  of  credit  was 
the  cause :  if  so,  how  could  that  be  re- 
medieih  unless  by'  an  •  increased  de¬ 
mand  ?  Now,  if  the  proposed  measure 
would  so  reduce  the  price  of  corn,  or 
prevent  its  rising  beyond  its  present: 
price,  it  would  accomplish  no  ineonsi- 
desable  good.  A  similar  measure,  in 
one  respect  at  least,  was  proposeil  last 
year,  and  recrived  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature.  In  the  six  weeks  before 
the  measure  to  which  be  alluded  the 
prices  of  corn  were — in  the  first  week, 
68s. ;  in  the  second  week,  68s.  9d, ;  in 
the  third  week,  69s.;  in  the  fourth 
week,  68s. ;  in  the  fifth  week,  67s. ; 
and  in  the  sixth,  66s.  6</.  Now,  under 
these  circumstances*  of  a  falling  price, 
the  legiriature  sanctioned  the  letting 
out  into  the  market  between  4  and 
500,000  quarters  of  bonded  com,  not 
because  the  price  was  then  considered 
too  high,  but  to  prevent  the  chance  of 
its  rising  so  high  as  to  open  the  ports, 
and  inundate  the  country  with  foreign 


from  such  motives,  was  it  too  much  to 
ask  in  the  present  state  of  distress,  to 
guard  against  the  danger  of  com  rising 
to  a  very  high  price ;  especially  when 
they  consider^  that  in  1825,  com  was 
falling,  whereas  in  the  last  six  weeks  it 
had  risen  ?  He  now  came  to  the  se¬ 
cond,  and  as  he  perceived  the  more  ob¬ 
jectionable  measure.  By  the  returns 
of  the  several  towns  from  which  the 
averages  were  made  up,  it  8ppeare<l 
that  the  supply  in  the  market  was  now 
less  by  several  hundred  thousand  quar¬ 
ters,  when  compared  with  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  of  last  year.  He  would  contend, 
therefore,  that  it  was  not  a  visionary 
assertion,  that  between  this  time  and 
the  approaching  harvest,  the  country 
might  be  placed  in  difficulties  of  which 
the  consequences  might  be  most  seri¬ 
ous.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
without  the  measure  now  proposed, 
com  might  rise,  not  merely  to  80r., 
but  to  lOiOs.,  and  still  the  ports  could 
not  by  law  be  ojiened  before  the  first 
week  after  the  15th  of  August,  unless 
parliament  were  called  together  in  the 
interim.  But  suppose  parliament  were 
called  together.  Would  that  be  a  pro¬ 
per  time  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on 
the  Corn  Laws,  when  famine  stalked 
through  the  land  ?  Was  it  not,  there¬ 
fore,  better  to  provide  in  time,  and  not 
to  depend  on  such  contingencies  ?  Let 
not  gentlemen  go  away  with  the  im¬ 
pression,  that  by  the  adoption  of  this 
measure,  the  ports  must  necessarily  be 
opened.  They  would  renxun  shut, 
unless  such  circumstances  occurred  as 
would  render  their  opening  necessary. 
If  it  should  be  thought  right  to  add  to 
the  limitation  of  time  and  circumstances 
the  limitation  of  price — as,  for  instance, 
that  the  ports  should  not  l)e  opened  un¬ 
less  the  price  were  at  65r.— ^e  would 
say,  that  for  that  or  for  any  other  pra- 
dent  limitation  which  parliament  might 
give  them  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
which  it  intrusted  Uf  their  hands,  h» 
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for  one  should  be  thankfuK  If  parlia¬ 
ment  refused  ministers  that  power, 
those  who  induced  it  so  to  act  would 
incur  a  responsibility,  of  which  they 
would  do  well  to  contemplate  the  ex¬ 
tent.  He  protested  beforehand  against 
the  consequences  which  must  ensue,  if, 
for  three  months  or  more,  goremment 
sboaki  be  left  without  the  power  of  re¬ 
lieving  a  starving  population  by  the 
introduction  of  foreign  com.  He  knew 
that  there  had  been  a  glut  of  our  ma¬ 
nufactures  in  all  the  foreign  markets. 
It  was  in  the  cotton  manufacture  that  a 
market  was  most  particularly  wanted. 
Now  he  believed,  he  might  say,  that 
two-thirds  of  our  cotton  manufactured 
goods  were  made  for  the  foreign  mar¬ 
ket.  If,  therefore,  an  increase  of  the 
foreign  demand  could  be  created  by  the 
purchase  of  com,  relief  would  be  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  cotton  manufacturer. 

Mr  E.  Wodehouse  said  a  few  words, 
inculpatory  of  Mr  Jacob’s  report. 

The  House  then  divided.  For  the 
amendment,  82 — Against  it,  214 — 
Mmority  against  the  amendment,  132. 

The  House  then  went  into  a  com¬ 
mittee,  when  the  resolutions  were  pro¬ 
posed  as  follows : — 

Ist.  **  Tliat  all  foreign  com,  meal, 
and  floor,  which  was  secured  in  ware¬ 
houses  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the 
2d  May,  1826,  shall  be  admitted  to 
entry  for  home  consumption  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  following  duties  (tliat  is  to 
say); 

»,  d. 

For  every  quarter  of  wheat  -  12  0 
For  every  quarter  of  rye,  pease, 

and  beaus  -  -  -  8  6 

For  every  quarter  of  barley,  bear, 

and  big  -  -  -  6  0 

For  every  quarter  of  oats  -  4  0 
For  every  cwt.  of  wheat,  meal, 

and  flour  «  •  -  3  3 

2d.  «  That  it  is  expedient  to  em¬ 
power  his  Mmesty,  by  any  order  of 
his  Majestyin  Council,  to  permit,  under 


certain  regulations,  and  for  a  time  to  be 
limited,  the  entry  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  of  an  additional  quantity  of  foreign 
com,  meal,  or  flour;  subject  to  tm 
duties  which  may  be  imposed  by  any 
act  to  be  passed  in  this  session  of  Par¬ 
liament.” 

The  first  resolution  was  then  put, 
and  agreed  to  unanimously ;  and  seve¬ 
ral  members  desiring  that  the  second 
resolution  should  not  be  passed  without 
further  discussion, 

Mr  Canning  consented  to  adjourn 
the  committee; 

On  Friday  May  5,  the  House  being 
in  committee, 

Mr  Canning : — Before  I  proceed  to 
an  explanation  of  the  resolution  which 
1  am  about  to  propose,  I  wHl  clear  away 
some  general  objections  to  which  tlie 
whole  of  the  measures  have  been  sub¬ 
jected.  Most  undoubtedly,  I  did,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  present  session,  make 
a  declaration,  which  1  have  often  renew¬ 
ed  since,  that  I  was  of  opinion  that  the 
present  was  not  a  convenient  season  to 
enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  com 
trade,  with  a  view  of  making  any  alte¬ 
ration  in  the  laws  which  ^ected  it; 
Upon  that  opinion  I  have  acted  through¬ 
out  the  session ;  and  I  now  declare 
without  hesitation  that  it  still  remains 
unchanged.  And  still  more,  that  if  any 
one  will  consider  these  resolutions  with¬ 
out  prejudice,  be  will  find  that  they 
are  characterised  by  a  strict  conformi¬ 
ty  with  such  an  opinion,  and  solely  in¬ 
tended  to  enable  ministers  and  this 
House,  without  inconvenience,  to  post¬ 
pone  any  consideration  of  those  laws 
until  another  session.  I  hope  I  have' 
cleared  the  question  from  some  of  those 
impediments,  with  regard  to  its  propo¬ 
sers,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  a  free 
and  impartial  discussion  of  its  merits, 
and  that  the  proposition  will  now,  at 
least,  be  allowed  to  stand  upon  its  own 
grounds.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  consi¬ 
dered  an  unfair  inference,  tliat  if  I  shew 
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wbat  we  have  already  done,  and  the 
expectation  of  what  we  are  about  to  do, 
to  be  producing  great  good,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  anticipate  atill  greater  from 
the  c<Mi8ummation  of  our  intentions. 
The  account  of  what  we  proposed  upon 
the  subject  of  the  com  trade  reached 
Liverpool  on  Wednesday  morning ;  and 
on  this  day  there  are  letters  in  town, 
one  of  which  was  put  into  my  hand 
just  before  1  came  down  to  the  House. 
It  is  not  from  any  fiiend  of  mine,  nor 
an  acquaintance,  nor  a  political  snp- 

Eorter  either  of  mine  or  of  my  right 
onourable  friend.  I  know  him,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  a  man  of  high  honour,  un¬ 
questioned  integrity,  and  possessing 
great  estimation  as  a  mercantile  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  city  where  he  resides.  In 
this  letter  he  says,  there  has  been  a 
slight  improvement  to-day  in  Manches¬ 
ter  goods,  but  the  moment  it  became 
knc/wn  that  it  was  the  intention  of  mi¬ 
nisters  to  introduce  a  measure  for  re¬ 
lief,  by  removing  the  restrictions  which 
kept  Uie  bonded  com  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  cotton  could  not  be  obtained  at  an 
advance  of  5  per  cent,  and  there  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  a  very  general  restoration  of 
confidence,  arising  from  the  feeling  that 
government  would  do  all  in  their 
power  to  relieve  the  sufferers.  This  is 
the  language  of  one  letter.  Since  I  en¬ 
tered  the  House,  however,  I  have  recei¬ 
ved  another,  which  is  also  not  address¬ 
ed  to  me,  nor  to  any  friend  of  mine, 
and  (although  1  am  not  quite  certain) 
I  believe  the  writer  to  be  opposed  to 
me  in  politics.  1  know,  however,  that 
he  is  a  person  of  respectability.  His 
letter,  dated  the  3d  of  May,  runs  thus  : 
**  The  account  of  what  has  been  propo¬ 
sed  by  ministers  has  made  us  all  alive, 
and  1^  to  a  very  general  improvement 
in  trade.  Holders  of  cotton  are  all  spe- 
<mlaUng  upon  a  rise,  and  there  are  no 
sellers  to-day.”  Surely  it  cannot  be 
said,  after  this,  that  the  measure  re¬ 
commended  is  not  founded  upon  good 
principles;  and  even  if  the  practical 


effect  may  be  in  some  measure  over> 
ratetl,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  congratu¬ 
lation  to  its  proposers,  and  an  encou¬ 
ragement  to  their  persevounce,  when 
they  see  that  the  expectation  of  its  ef¬ 
fects  is  likely  to  produce  a  return  of 
tliat  confidence,  without  which  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers  cannot  hope  to  be  rescued 
from  their  present  difficulties.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  admit  that,  because, 
there  is  so  much  good  anticipated  from 
the  first  proposition — that  of  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  landed  corn — we  are  not  there¬ 
fore  to  infer  that  this  is  an  aigument 
for  the  second  proposition.  The  good 
of  the  first  proposition  is  plmn  and  im¬ 
mediate  ;  that  to  be  anticipated  from 
the  second  is  distant,  and  depends  on 
contingencies ;  but,  althougl^the  second 
may  rest  upon  a  somewhat  different 
foundation,  they  tend  to  the  same  ends. 
Every  one  knows  that,  for  three  weeks 
before  the  honourable  member  (Mr 
Whitmore)  made  his  motion,  there  had 
been  a  gradual  inclination  to  a  rise  in 
price ;  for  three  weeks  since  there  has 
been  the  same ;  so  that  for  six  weeks — 
with  the  exception,  I  believe,  of  the 
last  few  days,  when  we  can  mark  a 
slight  decline — a  constant  tendency  to 
rise  has  been  visible  in  tlie  corn  market ; 
and  that  rise  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  state  of  terror  and  alarm,  which,  al¬ 
though  I  do  not  mean  to  make  any 
prophecies  of  famine,  indicates  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  state  which  no  man  can 
contemplate  with  satisfaction.  When 
we  consider  that  the  consumption  of 
the  last  year  began  even  before  the  get¬ 
ting  in  of  the  harvest,  and  that  the  har¬ 
vest  of  this  year  may  be  a  month  later 
than  the  last,  I  say,  that  there  is  ground 
for  an  apprehension  which  would  not 
exist  in  ordinary  times.  Let  ns  take 
with  that  the  circumstances  which  have 
occurred  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  there,  I  say,  we  may  find  that  there 
are  matters  of  more  than  ordinary  im¬ 
portance,  which  did  not  exist  when  the 
sul^pct  was  discussed  before,  and  point 
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ont  to  08  the  propriety  of  makiog  soch 
an  amendment,  as  may  goard  against 
possible  conseqoences.  Hoar  far  those 
consequences  may  operate  I  do  not 
pretend  to  predict — a  fortnight  of  mild 
weather  and  a  west  wind  may  avert  all 
probable  danger;  while  half  the  time 
may  be  the  parent  of  famine.  In  a  for* 
mer  year  (1816)  a  change  of  one  ni^t 
destroyed  oor  expectations,  and  the 
promise  of  the  Monday  was  totally 
blighted  by  the  succeeding  Wednesday. 
I  would  adl  upon  the  House  to  consi* 
der  what  government  has  done  on 
somewhat  similar  occasions ;  and  I 
mean,  for  that  purpose,  to  take  a  very 
remarkable  occurrence  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury— .not  more  to  be  held  up  as  an 
example  to  this  House,  than  to  be  con¬ 
templated,  with  attention,  as  a  warning. 
In  the  beginning  of  1766,  Lord  Cha¬ 
tham,  the  most  distinguished  man  of 
his  day,  was  the  leading  member  of  the 
government  in  this  House ;  while  Lord 
Camden,  the  most  popular  lawyer  who 
ever  sat  upon  the  bench,  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  peers.  Never  had  this 
country  seen  so  popular — ^never  so  com¬ 
manding  an  administration ;  scarcely 
any  who  could  lay  claim,  with  such  ap¬ 
parent  hope  of  escaping  censure,  to  the 
exercise  of  that  power  which  has  been,  I 
think,  a  little  too  loosely  stated  by  some 
honourable  members,  when  they  advi¬ 
sed  us  to  take  measures  for  infringing 
the  law,  under  the  pretence  of  the  salua 
popvlit  as  inherent  in  the  Crown.  Those 
great  men,  however,  relying  on  their 
high  favour  with  the  nation,  did  take 
this  course ;  and,  by  an  order  in  coun¬ 
cil,  took  upon  themselves  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  giving  their  resolution  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  law.  The  course  which  they 
pursued  was  very  different  from  that 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  adopt. 
The  harvest  had  proved  a  bad  one ; 
there  was  an  apprehension  of  a  famine, 
and  they  had,  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty — for  this  occurred  during  the 
recess — tq,do  the  very  converse  of  that 


for  which  we  require  the  power  of  par¬ 
liament — they  had  to  shut  those  ports 
which  it  would  be  necessary  fw  ns  to 
open.  When  parliament  met,  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  such  a  power  by  this  popular 
ministry,  produced  the  most  violent 
debates ;  and  while  every  man  who 
took  any  part  in  them,  admitted  the 
absolute  necessity  of  what  had  been 
done,  the  greater  portion  regarded  H  as 
a  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  as  an  extension  of  the  prero¬ 
gative  of  the  Crown,  and  these  attacks 
were  actually  successful  in  both  Houses. 
Here,  then,  is  a  warning  to  us ;  and 
though  the  circumstances  are  not  quite 
the  same,  are  we,  after  this,  to  be  bla-' 
med,  because  we  do  not  think  our 
course  sufficiently  secure  without  sub¬ 
jecting  it  to  the  approbation  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ?  There  are  gentlemen  who  say 
we  have  not  done  right  to  come  before 
parliament,  and  that  we  ought  to  wait 
the  possibility  of  any  contingency  which 
may  happen,  and  then  act  upon  oor 
discretion.  They  say  to  us,  **  Go  on— 
let  the  circumstances  arise — then  use 
the  power  of  the  Crown  in  the  emer¬ 
gency,  and  come  down  to  us  for  a  Bill 
of  Indemnity.”  If  then,  I  ask,  those 
circumstances  had  happened,  and  we, 
relying  on  the  precedent  before  u%  had 
exercised  this  power — would  this  Bill 
of  Indemnity,  I  ask,  have  been  readily 
granted  ?  Who  that  has  witnessed  the 
spirit  in  which  we  have  been  cathechi- 
here  for  the  mere  attempt  to  ask 
for  that  power — can  say  so?  What 
earnest  have  we  here,  I  ask,  of  the  spi¬ 
rit  and  the  tone  in  which  we  should  be 
treated,  if,  instead  of  asking  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  exercise  that  power,  upon  a  con¬ 
tingency  which  may  never  arise,  we 
were  now  beseeching  this  House  to 
grant  us  indemnity  for  having  exercised 
it  upon  a  contingency  Which  arisen, 

and  without  that  permission  which  we 
now  call  upon  it  tb  confer.  No  other 
course,  tlierefore,  remained  to  ns,  but 
to  come  at  once  for  the  sanction  of  par- 
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Uament.  I  say,  tliat  those  who  now  re¬ 
fuse  ns  their  sanction,  must  take  on 
themselves  the  consequences  of  what¬ 
ever  license  we  may  be  compelled  to 
usurp.  As  to  the  extensive  discretion 
which  this  measure  proposes  to  give,  I 
can  safely  assure  the  House  that  there 
is  no  mode  of  limiting  that  discretion 
on  dne  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  of 
maintaining  a  faithful  adherence  to  the 
assurance  which  has  been  given,  of  not 
discussing  this  session,  and  not  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  principle  of  the  Com 
Laws,  which  we  would  not  gladly  adopt 
and  which  we  do  not  anxiously  solicit. 
As  to  the  responsibility  which  the  act 
would  confer,  there  are  three  modes  by 
which  Hs  exercise  may  be  regulated : 
the  first  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty ; 
the  second  by  a  restriction  of  price — 
that  is,  the  price  at  which  importation 
should  be  permitted ;  the  third  by  a 
limitation  of  quantity.  When  first  I 
brought  forward  this  measure,  I  was 
inclined  in  favour  of  the  imposition  of 
a  precise  duty  of  12«.  But  it  has  been 
ob^ted  to  that  course,  that  it  would 
have  the  eflTect  of  fixing  12«.  as  a  duty 
in  future,  when  it  was  intended  only  to 
apply  to  the  present  rase.  It  was  also 
urged  that  we  had  taken  too  low  a  mart- 
mum.  I  admit  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  both  these  objections ;  and  feel¬ 
ing  their  force,  I  consent  to  sink  the 
limitation  of  duty.  As  to  the  limitation 
of  price — by  which  it  was  meant  that 
the  importation  should  not  take  place 
until  com  had  reached  a  certain  price 
—it  was  suggested  65j.— it  was  liable 
to  the  same  objection,  that  it  might  be 
assumed  hereafter  as  the  importation 
price.  Besides,  the  fixing  any  absolute 
price  was  liable  to  this  further  objec¬ 
tion,  that  what  was  a  fair  price  at  one 
period  might  not  be  so  at  another.  In 
relation  to  the  state  of  the  country, 
65«.  or  any  absolute  sum,  might  be 
sometimes  high  and  sometimes  low. 
For  this  reason,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  throughout  good  faith  with 


those  who  might  think  tlie  fixing  a  price' 
would  be  the  infringement  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  any  previous  pledge,  or  un¬ 
derstanding,  I  consent  to  place  no  re¬ 
striction  upon  it.  There  remains  but 
one  other  mode — that  relating  to  quan¬ 
tity  ;  and  on  the  quantity  of  imported 
grain,  and  <hi  nothing  but  the  quantity, 
do  I  propose  to  place  a  limitation.  A  dis¬ 
cretionary  power,  so  limited,  will  leave 
the  future  debates  on  the  Coro  Laws  as 
free  as  if  no  discussion  had  now  taken 
place,  and  as  if  no  temporary  mea¬ 
sure  had  been  resorted  to,  to  relieve  a 
temporary  distress.  I  propose  to  admit 
something  more  than  half  the  amount 
of  the  largest  quantity  that  has  ever 
been  imported  in  one  season— that  is, 
500,000  quarters,  exclusive  of  what 
is  now  in  bond.  The  principle  upon 
which  I  propose  this  is,  that  as  the 
warehouses  are  cleared,  they  may  be 
again  replenished  ;  and  that,  ultimately, 
the  same  quantity  may  be  admitted  in 
bond  as  is  now  in  the  country.  The 
act,  then,  (independent  of  the  bonded 
com  which  has  been  disposed  of  by  the 
first  resolution,)  will  render  it  lawful 
for  his  Majesty,  at  any  time  from  the 
close  of  the  present,  and  until  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  next  session  of  Par¬ 
liament,  by  the  advice  of  his  Majesty’s 
Privy  Council,  to  issue  any  order  for 
the  permission  of  importing  wheat, 
meal,  or  flour,  into  the  different  ports 
of  this  kingdom,  provided  the  whole 
quantity  so  to  be  admitted  do  not  ex¬ 
ceed  600,000  quarters ;  and  further, 
that  any  order  so  issued  shall  not  con¬ 
tinue  in  force  more  than  two  months 
from  the  time  of  its  date ;  and  that 
none  of  the  benefits  provided  in  the 
act  shall  accrae  to  the  party  to  whom 
the  order  was  granted,  unless  it  were 
executed  accoi^ing  to  the  specified 
terms,  and  on  the  performance  of  such 
conditions  as  were  directed  by  it.  This 
is  the  outline  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  antici¬ 
pate  what  exigency  may  frise  to  re-' 
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quire  tlie  exercise  of  the  provisions  of 
Uiis  bill.  In  shaping  its  provisions  to 
encounter  such  an  exigency,  we  are,  I 
think,  free  from  the  imputation  of  Ind 
fiuth  to  the  landed  interest.”  Tlie  right 
honourable  gentleman  concluded  by 
moving  the  second  resolution. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge  said,  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  shown  no 
reasonable  ground  for  apprehending  any 
danger  of  famine  during  the  recess,  or 
before  the  next  meeting  of  parliament. 
Surely  6.5s.  was  not  a  famine  price  ?  at 
any  rate,  if  ministers  thought  so,  their 
opinions  differed  widely  from  those  en> 
tertained  by  government  in  1822.  If 
the  average  price  during  the  recess 
should  amount  to  65s.,  he  supposed  they 
would  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to 
open  the  ports  to  foreign  com,  to  the 
tune  of  500,000  quarters.  Upon  the 
back  of  that  was  to  be  placerl  the  quan* 
tity  now  in  bond,  which  he  believed 
lAd  been  under-rated  at  400,000,  quar¬ 
ters.  Thus  there  would  come  upon  the 
market  little  short  of  .a  million  of  quar¬ 
ters  at  a  duty  of  12s.  the  quarter.  He 
put  it  to  the  government,  whether,  if 
such  a  quantity  of  com  was  imported 
at  this  duty,  they  could'  ever  after  look 
for  a  higher  duty  ?  He  pressed  this  on 
the  particular  attention  of  the  House, 
for  be  believed  if  they  lost  sight  of  it 
now,  they  would  have  to  repent  it  ever 
after. 

Mr  Portman  did  not  believe  that  the 
high  price  of  com  was  in  any  degree 
the  cause  of  the  distress,  which  he  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  want  of  employment  for 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  depression 
of  general  credit.  With  reaped,  how¬ 
ever,  to  these  resolutions,  he  must  say 
that  he  was  not  disposed  to  take  upon 
his  shoulders,  either  for  them  or  for 
himself,  the  responsibility  which  they 
must  incur  by  such  an  opposition  to 
this  measure  as  the  principle  of  it  de¬ 
served. 

Mr  Peel.— Honourable  members  had 
argued,  thajt  it  was  of  no  use  to>  lower 
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the  price  of  com,  Sor  the  distfiessed 
manufacturers  had  no  means  of  purcha¬ 
sing  it  at  any  price.  Did  they  imagine 
that  there  was  no  class  in  the  country 
between  those  who  abounded  in  wealth, 
and  those  who  were  in  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme?  But,  with  reference  even  to 
those  who  were  deprived  of  the  means 
of  purchasing  com  at  any  price,  were 
they  not  supported  by  the  contributions 
of  the  affluent? — if  the  affluent 
were  to  support  the  distressed,  was  it 
of  no  consequence  to  either  party,  that 
the  price  of  com  should  be  reduc^  ?— 
Ministers  were  accused  of  an  intention 
to  invade  the  Cora  Laws.  For  any  pre¬ 
judice  to  the  general  question,  he  de¬ 
nied  that  it  could  result,  even  in  idea, 
from  that  measure:  the  very  duty 
which  was  to  be  paid  upon  the  import¬ 
ation  was  affixed  arbitrarily,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  it 
should  be  construed  into  a  principle- 
still  less  could  it  attach  any  weight  to 
the  argument  that  the  present  mea¬ 
sures  were  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  they 
might  seem  to  be  extorted  by  the  cla¬ 
mour  and  violence  of  the  people.  No 
man  could  be  more  disposed  than  he 
was  to  counsel  resistance,  at  all  ha¬ 
zards,  to  clamour ;  but  there  were  two 
kinds  of  courage— the  courage  to  re¬ 
fuse  that  whira  was  wrong,  and  the 
courage  to  do,  in  spite  of  misrepresen¬ 
tation,  that  which  was  right.  For  the 
clamours  of  the  mob,  be  had  no  appre¬ 
hensions  from  them.  Tliere  was  a  moral 
energy  in  this  country,  that  would  al¬ 
ways  suppress  the  violence  and  defeat 
the  designs  of  a  mob.  Where  know¬ 
ledge  was  extensively  diffused  through¬ 
out  the  population  of  a  country,  a  mob 
could  never  acquire  any  permanent 
ascendency.  Let  not,  then,  the  House 
of  Commons  forbear  to  do  that  which 
was  right  from  any  pusillanimous  ap^ 
prehension  that  their  motives  should 
be  misconstraed:  and  let  the  people 
have  justice.  It  might  be  necessary 
to  restrain  the  riotous,  and  even  to  pu- 
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nish  the  guilty ;  but  the  piiratiiMis  in 
the  BMUo,  to  which  the  manufacturing 
claeaea  had  been  subjected,  bad  been 
borne  with  b6nite  fimnese  and  endn< 
ranee.  The  disturbances  at  Manches¬ 
ter  and  the  neighbonriiood  had  been 
greatly  over-rated.  It  was  in  die  power 
of  a  very  few  men  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  in  destroying  power-looms. 
But  where  bad  these  disturbances  ta¬ 
ken  place  ?  In  a  small  part  only  of  the 
manufacturing  country.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced,  that  if  any  course,  was  likely 
to  procure  a  cool  and  impartial  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Com  Laws  next  session,  it 
was  the  success  of  the  measure  now 
before  the  House.  Looking  back  to 
the  case  of  1766,  which  bad  been  quo¬ 
ted  by  his  right  honourable  friend,  be 
found  the  circumstances  coimected  with 
that  occurrence  peculiarly  analogous 
to  those  belonging  to  the  present.  On 
this  occasion,  Lonl  Mansfield  was  re¬ 
presented  to  have  expressed  himself 
thus «  I  will  say,  m  general,  that 
he  is  not  a  moderate  minister  who  will 
rashly  decide  in  favour  of  prerogative, 
in  a  question  where  tlie  rights  of  par¬ 
liament  are  on  the  other  side ;  and  1  am 
sure  be  is  not  a  prudent  minister  who, 
even  in  a  doubtful  case,  commits  the 
prerogative  by  a  wanton  experiment, 
to  w^t  degree  the  people  will  bear  the 
extent  of  it.  But,  my  lords,  rashly  and 
wilfully  to  claim  or  exerciAe  as  prero¬ 
gative,  a  power  clearly  against  law,  is 
too  great  boldness  for  this  country ; 
and  of  all  things  in  the  world,  the  sus¬ 
pending  or  dispensing  power^^ — ^tbat  ed- 
ged-tool  which  has  cut  so  deep— is  the 
last  that  any  man  in  his  wits  would 
handle  in  England  that  rock  winch 
the  English  history  has  warned  against 
with  such  awful  beacons; — an  at¬ 
tempt  which  lost  one  prince  his 
crown,  and  another  both  his  crown  and 
his  head,  and  which  at  length  expelled 
their  family  out  of  this  land  of  liberty 
to  the  regions  of  tyranny,  as  the  only 
rliniatc  tliat  suitetl  their  temper  and 
genius a  power,  the  exercise  of 


which  stands  branded  as  the  subver¬ 
sion  of  the  constitution,  in  the  front  of 
that  truly  great  charter  of  your  liber¬ 
ties— the  Bill  of  Rights.  A  minister, 
who  is  not  afraid  of  that  power,  is  nei¬ 
ther  fit  for  the  sovereign  nor  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  love  a  bold  minister,  when  ho 
keeps  in  the  trae  sphere.  In  times  of 
distress  and  danger,  boldness  is  a  jewel ; 
and  with  joy  1  have  seen  bold,  even 
wild  enterprises  succeed,  though  bard- 
ly  within  the  die  when  undertaken. 
But  the  enemies  of  our  country  are  the 
proper  objects  of  our  boldness,  not  the 
constitution.”  Now  the  power  which 
ministers  asked  for  was  one  that  could 
be  exercised  urithout  apprehension; 
which,  in  fact,  might  possibly  not  be 
resorted  to  at  all  I — Looking  at  the 
subject  in  every  point  of  view,  he  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  rejection  of  the  present 
measure  would  be  fraught  with  serious 
mischief. 

Lord  Althorpe  opposed  the  motion, 
because  its  effects  would  be  to  leave 
every  man’s  farm  at  the  discretion  of 
ministers. 

Colonel  Davies  expressed  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  voting  for  the  motion,  although 
be  did  not  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
ministers. 

Mr  Calcraft  admitted  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  modified  measure  was  far  less  ob¬ 
jectionable  than  the  original  plan.  It 
was  no  longer  a  settlement  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Com  Laws  by  a  side-wind. 
He  saw,  however,  vast  difficulties  in 
the  execution  of  the  plan,  but  be  wait¬ 
ed  for  the  details  before  he  came  to 
any  final  decision. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Colonel 
Trench  and  others,  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  May 
8,  on  the  motion  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  Cora  Laws  (Act  S, 
Geo.  IV.  c.  60)  be  now  brought  up, 

Mr  Heathcotc  opposed  the  motion. 

Lord  Belgrave  said,  that  he  could 
not  approve  of  the  motion.  It  had 
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been  shown*  that  if  the  gorernment 
shonld  give  the  mannfiu^nren  the  whole 
qnantit^  of  com  which  it  was  proposed 
to  admit,  it  would  afford  them  no  re*- 
lief ;  to  sell  it,  therefore,  even  at  a  re¬ 
dact  price,  would  be  only  to  mock 
their  sufferings. 

Mr  H.  Sumner  also  objected  to  the 
motion. 

Mr  Stanley  said,  that  if  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  had  lately  come,  as  he 
(Mr  S.)  had  done,  from  the  distressed 
district^  and  seen  in  those  places  where 
there  was  absolutely  the  least  suffering, 
weavers  working  15  hours  a-day  for  Ss. 
a* week,  he  would  hardly  be  disposed 
to  resist  any  course  which  was  likely 
to  give  them  even  a  temporary  relief. 
He  had  seen  these  weavers  bearing 
their  privations  with  a  resolution  which 
desert  the  highest  praise ;  and  sub¬ 
sisting,  with  their  families,  upon  one 
scanty  meal  of  oatmeal  a-day  rather 
than  apply  to  the  parish  for  relief. 

Colonel  Wood  was  anxious,  for  the 
sake  of  the  manufacturers  themselves, 
not  to  ruin  the  home  market  by  dis¬ 
tressing  the  agriculturists.  Ho  wished 
that  a  price  should  be  fixed — say,  for 
instance,  IQs. — at  which  ministers 
should  at  once  have  the  power  of  open¬ 
ing  the  ports  to  the  500,000  quarters 
of  C(M11. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  saw  no  peculiar 
necessity  for  die  second  branch  of  this 
measure  now  :  as  far  as  his  informa- 
rion  went,  there  had  never  been  less 
likelihood  of  any  approach  to  scarcity 
in  the  country. 

Mr  F.  Lewis  thought  the  measure 
likely  to  produce  great  immediate  re¬ 
lief  to  the  manufacturer,  and  incapable 
of  doing  the  slightest  injury  to  the 
agriculturists.  It  would  doubly  assist 
the  trading  interests ;  because  it  would 
render  food  cheap,  and  lead  to  the  ex¬ 
port  of  commodities. 

Mr  J.  Smith  said,  tliat  they  who  de¬ 
clared  that  the  proposition  made  by 
ministers  would  injure  die  agiicaltural 
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interests,  wm  bound  to  take  a  more 
extended  view  than  they  had  done  of 
the  relation  which  that  interest  bore  to 
other  classes  of  the  community. 

Mr  Baring  could  not  agree  to  leave 
in  the  hands  of  government  the  power 
of  shifting  die  price  of  com.  By  the 
course  proposed,  neitherthe  grower,the 
dealer,  nor  the  consumer,  would  know 
what  was  to  be  the  price  of  com;  it  was 
left  entirely  at  the  will  of  his  Majesty’s 
government.  They  began  the  session, 
by  meddling  with  the  cuireney,  which 
they  should  have  left  alone;  and  if 
they  had  left  it  alone,  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  all  the  distress,  would  long 
since  have  subsided.  They  would  have 
heard  nothing  of  want  of  food  in  Man¬ 
chester  and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  next  year  they  might  have  safely 
retraced  their  steps  wim  respect  to  the 
HI  notes.  The  reason  the  ship  did  not 
right  herself,  was  the  unfortunate  med¬ 
dling  with  the  currency  at  the  most 
inauspicious  moment  that  could  have 
been  selected.  The  country  was,  in 
fMt,  suffering  under  the  doctor  rather 
than  the  disease.  It  appeared  to  be  the 
feeling  of  almost  everybody,  that  with 
open  ports  and  a  permanent  duty,  the 
com  trade  might  be  safely  and  benefi¬ 
cially  carried  on ;  the  only  difficulty 
would  be,  to  fix  the  amount  of  doty 
to  be  exacted,  and  the  rate  of  price  to 
which  that  duty  shonld  be  applied. 
Now,  though  he  was  inimical  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  Com  Laws,  he  was  not  an  enemy 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  protection. 
He  would  suggest,  that  a  duty  of  not 
less  than  15a.,  or  more  than  18s.,  which 
would  give  protection  to  wheat  at  from 
55s.  to  60is.  per  quarter,  might  b^ 
found  sufficient.  In  the  eariy  pert  of 
die  session,  the  state  of  the  currency 
was  urged  as  a  reason  for  not  cmtsider- 
ing  this  question.  The  necessity  of 
introducing  gold  to  meet  the  deficit  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  If. 
notes,  was  strongly  dwelt  on;  and  it 
was  said,  <*  If  you  introduce  com,  yon 
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cannot  import  gold.*’  ’  Tlis  argument 
conld  not  now  put  forward ;  because 
the  taking  out  of  the  bonded  com  would 
set  the  merchants  to  fill  the  warehouses 
with  fresh  com.  Last  year  there  were 
400,000  or  600,000  quarters  let  out  of 
bon^  and  there  was  also  what  was 
called  a  £ne  hairest.  Yet  they  had, 
in  the  face  of  these  circumstances,  a 
certain  evidence  not  of  an  absolute  scar* 
city — nor  yet  sufficient  to  produce  a 
just  alarm  -of  scarcity — but  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prove  that  this  country  did  not 
grow  enough  for  its  own  consumption. 
He  wished  to  point  out  one  consider¬ 
able  advantage  which  would  accrae 
from  beginning  the  experiment  in  the 
com  trade  in  the  present  year.  It  was 
evident  from  Mr  Jacob’s  report,  that 
the  supply  which  could  now  be  sent  to 
England  from  tbe  Continent  was  not 
very  great.  In  making  the  experiment 
on  the  Com  Laws,  a  new  rate  of  duty 
must  be  imposed ;  and  if  that  duty  were 
very  low,  the  foreign  merchant  had  it 
not  in  bis  power  this  year  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it,  and  to  inundate  tbe  Eng¬ 
lish  market.  But  when  the  foreign 
growers  put  their  seed  in  the  ground 
next  year — and  in  their  power  of  sup¬ 
plying  this  country  he  differed  from  Mr 
Jacob^ — ^knowing  that  England  could 
not  do  without  them,  they  would  take 
care  that  there  should  be  an  abundant 
supply.  His  advice,  therefore,  was, 
that  ministers  should  take  tbe  question 
up  boldly,  and  tbat  they  should  adopt 
some  permanent  principle,  instead  of 
having  recourse  to  vacillating  measures, 
as  they  had  hitherto  done. 

Mr  W.  Whitmore  must  admit  tbat 
the  investing  government  with  such  a 
power  as  th^  of  admitting  hOO^XH) 
quarters  of  com,  without  check  or  con¬ 
trol,  was  calculated  to  produce  very 
aerious  effects  upon  tbe  agricultural  in¬ 
terests.  He  feai^  tbat  the  knowledge 
of  such  power  being  placed  in  tbw 
hands,  might  produce  unfortunate  re¬ 
sults  amongst  the  farmers.  . 


Mr  Irving  concurred  in  dl  that  had 
fallen  from  the  honourable  member  (Mr 
Baring)  as  to  the  caases  that  had  pro¬ 
duced  the  late  calamitous  distresses. 
Long  before  the  month  of  November, 
or  December,  ministers  ought  to  have 
taken  some  measures  to  prevent  tbe 
evils  not  arising  from  what  had  been 
called  over-trading,  or  speculation,  but 
from  a  great  and  rapid  reduction  of  the 
currency.  He  coi^d  not  agree  with 
tbe  honourable  member  (Mr  Boring)  as 
to  tbe  operation  of  the  Cora  Laws.  If 
be  .(Mr  Irving)  understood  their  senti¬ 
ments,  the  farmers  were  well  satisfied 
with  the  law  as  it  stood  ;  it  had  work¬ 
ed  well  for  them  and  for  the  country. 
Tbe  C  om  Laws  might  not,  indeed,  square 
with  the  present  ftahionable  system  of 
political  philosophy-^tbey  might  not 
accord  with  the  fanciful  theories  of  the 
metaphysicians  and  reviewers  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  but,  as  a  plain  practical  man, 
be  could  not  help  rejoicing  in  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  system  which  had  bene¬ 
fited  one  class  without  doing  injury  to 
another. 

Mr  Hnskis8on.^He  had  stated  on 
a  former  occasion,  tbat  the  com  in  bond 
proposed  to  be  admitted  into  the  mar- 
Ket  would  not  materially  affect  the 
prices.  The  great  alarm,  however,  ap¬ 
peared  to  arise  from  the  introduction  of 
the  500,000  quarters.  But  gentlemen 
appeared  to  forget  that  it  did  not  fol¬ 
low,  from  the  vesting  of  this  discre¬ 
tionary  power  in  the  government,  that 
they  were  bound  to  admit  this  quantity 
of  com.  No  foreign  com  would  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  unless  the  necessity  of  it  should 
be  evident.  He  be^ed  to  recall  to  tbe 
•recollection  of  the  House  what  bad 
-happened  in  1816.  In  that  year  the 
hairest  was  very  deficient ;  and  yet  the 
ports  were  not  opened  till  November, 
although  tbe  price  of  wheat  was  at  lOOf. 
per  quarter.  They  remained  shut  du¬ 
ring  A'Ugust,  September,  and  October, 
notwithstanding  the  great  advance  of 
price ;  and  then,  when  the  ports  were 
10 
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at  length  open^  in  Noveniber,  other 
conntries  in  which  the  baireat  had  been 
also  deficient,  came  into  competition 
with  this  conntry  in  the  market,  and 
prerented  that  ample  supply  that  might 
otherwise  hare  been  obtained.  He  was 
as  sensible  as  the  honourable  member 
(Mr  Baring)  of  the  inconrenience  of 
wis  occasional  legislation.  But  be 
challenged  the  stanchest  supporters  of 
the  Com  Laws,  to  say,  that  under  the 
present  circumstances,  these  laws  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  come  into  fhll  opera¬ 
tion.  No  one  would  venture  to  say  so ; 
and  they  were  bound,  therefore,  to  give 
this  discretionary  power  to  ministers,  or 
adopt  some  other  measure  that  might 
obnate  so  great  a  calamity. 

Sir  E.  Knatchbull,  for  one,  would 
have  agreed  to  let  out  the  bonded  com, 
in  consideration  of  the  present  dis¬ 
tresses  ;  but  representing  a  lai^  por¬ 
tion  of  the  landed  interest  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  be  should  consider  that  be  compro¬ 
mised  his  duty  if  he  gave  the  measure 
his  full  support. 

Mr  Canning  must  say,  that  even 
those  who  bad  entered  into  the  great¬ 
est  length  of  discussion  on  this  subject, 
had  kept  far  wide  of  the  practical  ques¬ 
tion.  That  question  was  this  : — Here 
was  a  law  for  regulating  the  trade  in 
com,  enacted  under  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances,  such  as  perhaps  justified  the 
act,  but  a  law  of  which  the  extreme 
provisions  had  never  been  suffered  to 
come  into  operation.  No  man,  how¬ 
ever  attached  to  the  com  restrictions, 
had  ventured  to  say,  that  the  extreme 
provisions  of  that  law  could  be  brought 
into  operation  in  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  conntry,  without  produ¬ 
cing  a  high  degree  of  apprehension  and 
alarm.  Why,  then,  if  this  were  granted, 
he  had  every  thing  that  was  necessary 
to  support  his  view  of  the  subject ;  and 
it  was  clearly  the  duty  of  government 
to  oppose  the  prejudices  of  those  who 
objected  to  the  proposed  measure,  al¬ 
though  it  was  not  necessary  to  combat 
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their  arguments,  for  no  atgnments  had 
been  adduced.  If  there  wan  a  necessity 
for  any  measure,  that  measure  must  be 
either  the  alteration  or  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  law.  Some  members  bad 
spoken  for  an  alteration.  He  thought 
otherwise.  The' very  existence  of  any 
reason  for  preventing  the  law  from  now 
coming  into  full  operation,  was  a  rea¬ 
son,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  why  it  would 
now  be  inconvenient  to  make  any  al¬ 
teration  in  the  law ;  and  that  inconve¬ 
nience  would  be  principally  felt  by  the 
landed  interest.  He  protested,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  consUuction 
put  on  this  measure  by  the  landed  in¬ 
terest,  if  he  were  called  on  to  describe 
it,  he  should  say  it  was  a  bill  for  the 
protection  of  the  landed  interest. 

The  House  then  divided.  For  brings 
ing  up  the  report,  18d — Agianst  it, 
—Majority,  127. 

On  the  question  that  the  resolutions 
be  read  a  second  time, 

Mr  Baring  observed,  that  it  would  be 
better,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to 
go  at  once  to  a  committee,  where  tb^ 
whole  subject  might  be  considered  in 
all  its  bearings.  In  order  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  reconsidering  the  whole 
subject,  he  should  move  as  an  amend-  '' 
ment,  “  That  the  resolutions  be  recom¬ 
mitted.” 

Lord  Milton  seconded  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  House  divided,  when  there  ap¬ 
peared — For  the  amendment,  51 — 
Against  it,  167— Majority  in  favour  of 
the  resolutions,  116. 

The  report  was  then  agreed  to,  and 
two  bUls  (the  Warehouse  Com  Bill, 
and  the  Importation  of  Cora  Bill) 
founded  thereon,  were  then  read  a  first 
time.  .  I 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  May  11, 
the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  in  rising  to 
introduce  a  resolution  against  any  al¬ 
teration  in  the  Cora  Laws  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  assured  their  lordships 
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that  he  felt  great  pain  and  embairam* 
ment  in  addressing  them.  It  appeared 
from  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  that  there  were  two  measures 
connected  witli  the  subject  of  the  Com 
Laws  before  that  House.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  previously  considering  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  the  bill  came  up  from  the 
other  House,  was  obvk>us ;  because  no 
alteration  could  be  made  in  a  bill  of 
this  kind,  by  that  House,  without  cau¬ 
sing  the  measure  to  fall  entirely  to  the 
ground.  Their  lordships  might  recol¬ 
lect,  that  in  March  1825,  a  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  (Mr  Huskisson) 
declared,  that  although  he  thought  a 
revision  of  the  Com  Laws  necessary,  it 
was  not  intended  to  agitate  the  subject 
that  session :  it  was  understood  to  be 
postponed  to  the  present  session ;  but, 
notwithstanding,  two  minor  questions 
were  brought  forward  at  the  close  of 
last  session,  both  of  them  bearing  on 
the  Com  Laws,  and  both  of  them  invol- 
''ving  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  those 
laws.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
session  the  noble  earl  again  postponed 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
the  Com  Laws,  on  account  of  the  great 
commercial  distress,  and  the  measures 
which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  adopt 
with  regard  to  the  currency.  About 
ten  days  ago,  when  the  distresses  which 
prevailed  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
assumed  a  more  alarming  character,  a 
noble  marquis  (Lansdowne)  suggested 
a  vote  of  money  to  be  applied  towards 
the  relief  of  the  distressed.  The  noble 
earl  (Liverpool)  stated  that  govern¬ 
ment  had  no  intention  of  granting 
money.  They  relied,  he  said,  on  pri¬ 
vate  charity  and  the  poor-rates.  Now, 
of  the  poor-rates,  it  was  not'stating  the 
proportion  too  high  when  he  said,  that 
the  landed  interest  already  paid  at  least 
7-lOths.  In  addition  to  this,  govern¬ 
ment  proposed  the  two  measures  which 
were  now  before  the  other  House.  Of 
these,  he  certainly  saw  objections  to  the 
first  measure  ;  but  he  would  not  occu¬ 


py  their  lordships’  time  in  stating  them,- 
as  he  did  not  mean  to  oppose  it.  But 
if  their  lordships  would  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  indulge  him  so  far,  he  would 
state  how  much  foreign  com  had — in 
violation,  as  he  contended,  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  Com  Laws — been  introduced  into 
the  home  market  since  the  21st  of  last 
June.  Of  bonded  corn  there  were 
433,000  quarters;  of  Canadian  com, 
05,000  quarters ;  and,  by  the  first  of 
these  measures,  there  would  be,  further, 
300,000  quai'ters ;  altogether  making 
828,000  quarter's  in  eleven  months. 
Then,  if  to  that  were  to  be  added  the 
500,000  quarters  to  be  introduced  by 
the  second  measure,  they  would  have 
a  quantity  of  1,328,000  quarters  of  fo¬ 
reign  com  introduced  into  the  home 
market  within  one  year.  Now,  the 
annual  average  importations  had  been 
about  450, OCK)  quarters,  including  years 
of  war  as  well  as  peace ;  so  that  this 
year  they  would  have  admitted  a  quan¬ 
tity  greater  than  the  average  amount 
of  two  former  years. — Looking  at  the 
question,  with  a  view  to  the  probabi¬ 
lity  of  a  scarcity,  he  would  first  consi¬ 
der  the  average  prices  of  past  years, 
and  then  the  average  price  of  this  year. 
In  November,  1815,  the  price  was  56«. ; 
in  May,  1816,  it  was  75s. ;  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1816,  it  was  98s. ;  and  in  May, 
1817,  it  was  105s.  In  this  year  the 
quarterly  averages  ran  thus  r^In  May, 
1825,  it  was  60s.,  which  was  45s.  less 
than  in  1817.  On  the  14th  of  No¬ 
vember,  two  months  after  the  harvest, 
in  1825,  it  was  64s.  5rf. ;  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Febraary,  which  was  five  months 
after  the  harvest,  it  was  60s.  bd.y  which 
was  less  by  5s.  than  it  had  been  in  two 
months  after  the  harvest ;  and  in  May, 
which  was  eight  months  after  the  har¬ 
vest,  the  price  w'as  60s.  4/f. ;  so  that  it 
was  now  full  5s.  less  than  it  had  been 
two  months  after  the  harvest.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  great  probability  of 
high  prices  this  year.  Now,  it  was 
said  that  the  stock  in  hand  was  defi- 
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dent;  but  that  he  begged  leave  to 
deny.  Widi  respeclr  to  the  noble 
earl  8  measures,  he  (Lord  Malmesbury) 
must  first  beg  leave  to  ask  one  thing— 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  distress  ? 
Thd  master-manufacturer  sud  it  was 
the  combinations  of  the  workmen.  The 
workman  said  it  was  the  machinery. 
Old-fashioned  people  like  hini8elf(Lord 
Malmesbury)  said  it  was  the  free-trade 
principles.  Whatever  it  was,  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  bis  conscience  that  the  Corn 
Laws  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and 
that  being  the  case,  their  lordships 
should  prove  it  to  the  world.  When 
the  cry  against  the  Com  Laws  was,  he 
would  not  say  encouraged,  but  counte¬ 
nanced,  by  the  measures  proposed  by 
government,  he  thought  it  incumbent 
on  the  House  to  adopt  some  steps  to 
disabuse  the  public  mind  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Another  reason  why  he  was 
anxious  for  inquiry  arose  from  rather  a 
singular  circumstance — namely,  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  dropped  from  the  noble 
earl  in  introducing  these  measures — 
the  words,  “  famine  price.”  Now, 
how  could  that  price,  which,  in  1822, 
was  fixed  by  ministers,  in  four  short 
years  become  a  famine  price  ?  He 
must  do  the  noble  earl  the  justice  to 
say,  that  when  he  used  the  expression, 
he  added,  that  what  might  not  be  a 
famine  price  one  year,  might,  owing  to 
a  change  of  circumstances,  become  a 
famine  price  the  next;  but  the  pro¬ 
posed  duty  of  12«.  was  liable  to  the 
same  observations ;  for  this  also  might 
in  time  become  a  famine  duty.  If  the 
words  famine  price  applied  to  corn,  so 
did  they  apply  to  other  articles  of  life, 
which  were  equally  dear.  Hats,  coats, 
■shoes,  might  be  said  to  cost  a  famine 
price  ;  as  the  noble  lord  might  see,  if 
he  had  time  to  look  into  his  tailor’s  or 
his  shoemaker's  accounts.  The  same 
observation  applied  to  education,  and  to 
tea,  which  had  now  almost  generally 
become  a  necessary^  and  which  was  as 
high  as  it  was  in  1822.  If,  therefore. 
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one  thing  was  at  a  famine  price,  so  uras 
every  other.  Having  mentioned  edu¬ 
cation,  he  would  observe  that  he  was 
partial  to  the  education  of  the  lower 
ranks  ;  he  always  rejoiced  at  what  was 
called  the  march  of  intellect,  because  it 
enabled  the  people  to  overcome  preju¬ 
dice.  He  would  now  only  refer  to  one 
point — namely,  Ireland,  which  afforded 
one  of  the  greatest  resources  to  this 
country  against  scarcity.  The  average 
quantity  of  com  which  had  been  im¬ 
ported  front  Ireland,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Mr  Tooke’s  book,  during 
the  first  three  years  after  1806,  when 
the  importation  duty  was  taken  off' 
Irish  com,  was  63,000  quarters ;  and 
in  the  last  three  years  down  to  1 822, 
beyond  which  the  tables  did  not  ex¬ 
tend,  it  averaged  484,000  quarters ; 
equalling  in  amount  tbe  former  import¬ 
ation  of  foreign  corn.  But  their  lord- 
ships  had  a  document  lately  laid  before 
the  House,  which  put  this  in  a  stronger 
point  of  view.  From  that  it  appeared, 
that  the  quantity  of  meal,  flour,  and 
grain,  imported  from  Ireland  in  1815, 
was  1,600,000  barrels ;  in  1825,  it 
increased  to  3,700,000 :  so  tlnit  the 
greatest  dependence  might  be  place<l 
on  the  supplies  of  that  country. — If 
the  power  of  importing  these  500,000 
quarters  of  com  could  be  intrusted  to 
any  hands,  it  might  be  to  those  of  the 
noble  earl.  But  it  was  too  great  a 
tmst  for  any  hands.  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  this  measure  upon  the 
market  for  the  next  eight  months  ?  No 
man  would  buy  wheat  for  what  he 
might  purchase  it  for  to-day,  if  he  ex¬ 
pected  that  500,000  additional  quarters 
would  be  brought  into  the  market  to¬ 
morrow.  Suppose  200,000  pairs  of 
shoes  were  imported  here  from  France, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  noble 
earl,  to  be  brought  into  the  market 
when  he  thought  fit,  it  would  imme¬ 
diately  produce  an  insurrection  amongst 
the  shoemakers  of  the  metropolis.  The 
noble  earl  might  say  to  them,  that 
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200,000  pain  of  shoes  bore  no  propor* 
■tion  to  the  quantity  required  for  this 
great  metropolis ;  to  which  they  wotild 
instantly  reply,  No ;  but  so  long  as  the 
public  expected  this  additional  supply 
to  be  thrown  into  the  maricet,  they 
would  not  buy  any  shoes  from  them  ; 
and  thus  the  uncertainty  which  the 
anticipation  of  that  supply  produced 
destroyed  their  sale.  The  noble  lord 
concluded  by  moving  a  resolution  to 
the  following  effect:— “  That  this 
House,  although  most  anxious  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
classes  of  the  community,  is  of  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  existing  system  of 
the  Com  Laws,  with  regard  to  the  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  com,  without  in¬ 
stituting  a  previous  inquiry  as  to  the 
necessity  of  such  alteration,  and  the 
effects  which  it  mi^t  produce  upon 
the  interests  of  the  grower  and  con¬ 
sumer  of  British  produce.” 

Earl  Bathurst.  —  His  noble  friend 
wished  the  House  to  make  a  declaration 
of  their  sentiments,  even  before  the  pro¬ 
posed  measures  were  brought  under 
their  consideration.  But  certainly  the 
resolution  proposed  by  bis  noble  friend 
would  not  declare  their  sentiments :  it 
was  a  resolution  on  which  no  two  in¬ 
dividuals  would  be  agreed  as  to  its 
meaning.  What  did  the  noble  earl 
mean  by  the  present  system  of  the 
Com  Laws?”  In  1815,  the  law,  until 
wheat  reached  80<.,  prohibited  the  im¬ 
portation  of  com  ;  at  80«.  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted  free  of  duty.  In  1822,  it  was 
determined  that  foreign  com  should  be 
admitted  when  the  market  price  was 
70s. ;  but  then  it  was  to  be  sul^ct  to 
a  duty  of  17«.  for  the  first  three  months, 
and  of  12«.  afterwards,  until  it  was  at 
80s.,  when  a  proportionate  reduction 
was  to  be  allowed,  and  it  was  then  to 
pay  a  graduated  duty.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  was  a  provision  that  this 
law  was  not  to  come  into  operation 
until  the  market  price  arrived  at  80s. ; 


the  effect  of  which  was  to  suspend  the 
law  until  com  should  rise  to  80s.  a>i 
quarter.  Now,  then,  what  was  the  ex¬ 
isting  system  of  the  Com  Laws  ?  He 
(Earl  ^thurst)  said  that  foreign  com 
was  to  be  admitted  when  the  market 
price  arrived  at  70s.  Now,  if  that 
were  so,  according  to  his  noble  friend’s 
proposition,  that  part  of  the  law  ought 
to  be  repealed  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  would  say  that  80s.  ought 
to  be  the  protecting  price,  were  pled^d 
against  this  alteration,  unless  they  first 
went  into  inquiry.  His  noble  friend 
wished  the  House  to'dechue  against  any 
alteration  in  the  Cmn  Laws ;  yet  he  was 
willing  to  allow  the  admission  of  bond¬ 
ed  corn.  This  was  a  complete  infrac¬ 
tion  of  the  laws ;  but,  though  he  ad¬ 
mitted  this,  he  was  unwilling  to  go  a 
step  farther,  and  admit  foreign  com 
under  any  exigency.  He  (Lord  Ba¬ 
thurst)  would  ask,  had  noble  lords  re¬ 
flected  what  might  be  the  state  of  the 
country  in  such  a  case  ?  The  noble 
earl  said  that  the  farm-yards  were  full 
of  com,  if  the  granaries  were  not.  He 
did  not  know  from  what  authority  the 
noble  earl  drew  his  statement,  but  be 
(Earl  Bathurst)  knew  that  last  year 
there  had  been  a  very  early  harvest, 
and  there  was  the  prospect  of  a  very 
late  one  this  year.  Let  their  lord- 
ships,  therefore,  give  ministers  some 
discretionary  power  to  provide  against 
an  emergency.  He  should  now  move 
“  That  the  house  do  adjourn.” 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  was  will¬ 
ing  to  place  a  proper  degree  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  ministers,  and  he  would  liave 
readily  done  so  in  the  present  instance, 
but  that  there  was  something  in,  the 
manner  adopted,  and  the  time  chosen, 
for  bringing  forward  these  two  import¬ 
ant  measures,  that  rendered  them  ex-, 
tremely  exceptionable.  From  an  opi¬ 
nion  often  expressed  by  a  r^ht  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr  Huskisson)  that  the 
Com  Laws  should  be  revised,  with  a 
view  to  their  being  ameliointed,  if  not 
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totally  repealed,  it  was  generally  thought 
that  it  was  the  inteution  of  goTemment 
to  abolish  the  Cora  Laws  altogether. 
Adde<I  to  this,  a  belief  had  gone  abroad, 
that  the  Cora  Laws  had  b^n  so  long 
kept  up,  in  order  to  support  the  landed 
interest.  This  was  an  unfounded  ca¬ 
lumny  on  the  land-owners.  Whatever 
might  be  the  theoretical  objections  to 
the.CoraLaws,  they  had  had  tbepractical 
merit  of  securing  low  prices,  and  there¬ 
by  contributed  most  materially  to  the 
interests  and  well-being  of  that  very 
class  of  persons  who  were  led  to  view 
them  as  an  evil. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick,  considering 
as  he  did  that  the  present  measures 
were  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the 
country,  was  obliged  to  withhold  his 
concuirence.  It  was  argued  against 
inquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  distress, 
tliat  it  would  occupy  too  much  time. 
Why,  this  was  but  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  their  lordships’  time  could 
uot  be  better  occupied  than  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  prevent  a  famine.  Could 
there  be  any  apprehension  of  a  famine 
price  while  the  average  was  58s.  6d. 
with  a  falling  market,  and  the  certainty 
of  300,000  quarters  being  brought  into 
consumption  ?  There  was  a  very  great 
stock  of  corn  in  Ireland ;  and  if  mini¬ 
sters  persisted  in  their  measures,  that 
com  would  go  to  a  bad  market,  and 
the  consequences  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  landed  interest  of  that  country. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery. — If  the  pro¬ 
position  of  ministers  had  been  confined 
to  the  letting  out  the  bonded  com, 
tliey  should  have  had  his  support ;  not 
witli  a  view  to  relief,  because  he  should 
iiave  been  aware  that  the  measure 
could  not  have  alleviated  the  distress ; 
but  in  order  to  show  the  distressed  ma¬ 
nufacturers  that  Parliament  was  will¬ 
ing  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  assist  them. 
With  regard  to  the  introducing  500,000 
quarters  of  corn,  at  the  discretion  of 
government,  he  thought  it  a  measure 
pregnant  with  evil ;  and  he  thought 


that  there  was  as  much  mischief  in 
asking  for,  as  in  exercising,  that  power. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen. — Notwitli- 
Btanding  all  the  sneers  and  jests  which 
he  had  heard  directed  against  the  laud¬ 
ed  interest,  both  in  and  out  of  that 
House,  he  was  still  of  opinion  that  on 
that  interest  was  founded  the  constitu¬ 
tional  government  of  the  country ;  but 
he  thought  that  no  iiiend  of  the  land¬ 
holders  who  impartially  considered  the 
subject  could  think  that  these  measures 
would  injuriously  affect  their  interests. 
It  was  rather  singular,  too,  that  those 
noble  lords  who  were  loudest  in  con¬ 
demning  ministers  for  agitating  the 
subject  at  all,  were  the  first  to  propose 
a  full  inquiry  into  the  whole  system  of 
the  Cora  Laws.  Some  noble  lords  were 
disposed  to  consent  to  the  admission  of 
bonded  corn,  but  oldected  to  the  dis* 
cretionary  power,  lliere,  again,  was 
an  inconsistency;  they  consented  to 
the  direct  interference  with  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  objected  to  that  which  was 
only  contingent ;  for  it  was  possihlit 
that  the  power  wliich  ministers  de¬ 
manded,  might  never  be  called  into  ex¬ 
ercise.  It  would  be  wise  on  the  part 
of  the  landholders  not  to  put  forth  a 
strong  opposition  to  these  measures. 
They  were  bound  to  make  some  sacri¬ 
fice,  if  it  were  only  to  the  prejudices 
of  that  large  class  who  were  looking 
forward  with  anxiety  to  the  decision  of 
this  question. 

Lord  Ellenborough  observed^  that 
tlie  resolution  had  been  complained  of 
as  ambiguous.  To  him  the  motion  ap- 
eared  to  be  one  of  the  simplest  that 
ad  ever  been  submitted  to  the  House. 
Ministers  had  stated  that  there  was 
great  reason  to  apprehend  a  famine. 
He  was  astonished  that  persons  having 
experience,  should  set  up  a  cry  of  fa¬ 
mine,  which  was  just  as  dangerous  as 
the  cry  of  fire  in  a  crowded  theatre. 
If  he  looked  at  the  average  prices  for 
the  last  two  years,  or  at  the  increasing 
produce  of  Ireland,  he  saw  no  ground 
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for  apprehending  an  unusual  scarcity. 
He  hinged  their  lordships  to  recollect 
that  what  was  innovation  one  year  be¬ 
came  precptlent  next  year,  and  rule  the 
next.  If  the  present  measure  should 
he  agreed  to,  the  result  would  be,  that 
we  must  always  admit  bonded  com. 
He  thought  the  landed  interest  de¬ 
served  ever)’^  encouragement  consistent 
with  the  general  interest  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  objected  to  an  extensive  fo¬ 
reign  trade  in  com— he  desired  never 
to  see  our  granaries  placed  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  were  jealous  of  our  na¬ 
tional  greatness. 

Earl  Grosvenor  was  of  opinion  that 
the  proposed  limitation  as  to  quantity 
was  objectionable,  because  if  a  scarcity 
arose,  or  any  necessity  for  the  exertion 
of  the  power,  the  limitation  would  de¬ 
stroy  the  benefit  expected  from  the 
measure.  As  to  ministers,  so  far  from 
deserving  confidence,  their  conduct 
would  ailbrd  abundant  reason  fur  with¬ 
drawing  it. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  regretted  the 
manner  in  which  this  subject  had  been 
brought  forward  ;  but  much  as  he  re¬ 
probated  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
yet  with  the  possibility  of  com  reach¬ 
ing  a  famine  price,  and  the  chance  of  a 
starving  population,  he  could  not  bring 
his  mind  to  reject  the  proposition  of 
ministers. 

Lord  King  did  not  wish  to  detract 
from  the  merit  of  the  noble  lords  oppo¬ 
site  ;  he  believed  the  members  of  his 
Majesty’s  cabinet  were  possessed  of 
great  experience,  and  understood  pretty 
well  the  nature  and  constitution  of  no¬ 
ble  lords.  The  noble'earl  (Malmes¬ 
bury)  wished  for  an  inquiry :  but  an 
inquiry  would  last  for  a  year.  The 
House  knew  enough  of  inquiries  from 
one  which  had  taken  place  elsewhere. 
And  who  were  the  persons  who  stood 
up  for  inquiry? — the  friends  of  the 
Com  Laws.  He  thought  that  after  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  during 
eleven  years— after  the  experience  we 


had  gained  in  that  space  of  time — after 
the  alteration  in  the  currency,  and 
other  material  changes,  it  was  mere 
drivelling  to  say  that  the  Com  Laws 
required  no  change.  The  freedom  of 
the  com  trade  was  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  manufactures.  Every 
quarter  of  com  imported  from  abroad 
purchased  British  manufactures  of  equal 
value.  Unless  foreign  com  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  this  country,  our  own 
commodities  could  not  be  purchased 
by  foreigners.  No  steady  system  of 
prices  could  be  hoped  for  until  the 
scheme  of  our  Com  Laws  was  altered, 
and  our  prices  of  grain  assimilated 
more  nearly  to  those  of  the  continent. 

The  Earl  of  Caernarvon  considered 
the  whole  policy  of  ministers  upon  the 
present  question  to  have  been  vacilla¬ 
ting  and  unintelligible.  For  the  “  pos¬ 
sibility”  of  failing  crops,  to  which  they 
adverU'd,  when  was  it  that  such  “  pos¬ 
sibility”  would  not  be  capable  of  being 
made  an  argument  ?  The  trae  secret  of 
the  change  in  ministers’  opinions — and 
they  might  as  well  speak  openly  and 
say  so — was  the  partial  tumults  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  country.  It  was 
said  by  some  that  if  this  measure  would 
not  relieve  the  manufacturers,  it  would 
conciliate  them.  He  desired  to  pur¬ 
chase  no  such  popularity.  If  the  mea¬ 
sure  now  proposed  was  carried,  the  ef¬ 
fect  would  be  to  throw  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  into  confusion. 

Lord  Dudley  and  Ward  said,  that 
if  he  were  governed  by  the  dislike  which 
he  felt  to  the  Com  Laws,  he  should 
certainly  oppose  the  measure  brought 
forward  by  ministers  ;  because  he  was 
sure  that  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of  oc¬ 
casional  alterations  that  those  laws 
could  possibly  continue.  It  would  be 
well  for  noble  lords,  however,  to  con¬ 
sider  in  what  condition  government 
w'ould  be  left  by  a  refusal  of  the  power 
which  it  now  demanded.  It  w'ould  be 
a  very  different  state  of  things,  the  not 
having  provided  such  a  power,  and  the 
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having  asked  fur  it  and  been  refused. 
Sup|>ose  the  most  serious  scarcity,  and 
consequent  ilistress,  to  arise  ?  He  ho¬ 
ped,  that  should  such  pressure  arise,  mi¬ 
nisters  would  spurn  all  barriers,  and 
do,  at  all  hazards,  that  which  seemed 
to  them  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
country. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool. — He  had, 
early  in  the  present  session,  stated  with 
perfect  good  faith,  that  he  thought  the 
present  period  unfit  to  go  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Com  Laws :  that  opinion 
he  still  entertaine<l ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
on  that  account  that  he  objected  to  the 
present  motion,  because,  if  it  should  Im) 
carried,  it  w’uuld  be  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  into  the  question.  Noble 
lords  asked,  where  was  the  necessity 
fur  these  propositions  ?  'I'he  necessity 
was  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of 
the  country ;  the  time,  the  circumstan¬ 
ces,  the  aspect  of  the  harvest.  He 
must  admit  that  the  distress  in  the  ma¬ 
nufacturing  districts  hud  increased  until 
it  had  arrived  at  an  almost  unprece¬ 
dented  height,  and  assumed  so  serious 
an  appearance,  that  it  became  at  last 
imperatively  incumbent  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  see  if  some  specific  remedy 
could  not  be  devised  fur  its  alleviation. 
Now  he  by  no  means  thop.ght  the  high 
price  of  com  was  the  origin  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  distress.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  high 
]>rice  of  provisions  was  no  addition  to 
the  evil.  Every  one  who  had  examined 
this  matter  must  have  ascertained  that 
this  country  grew  scarcely  sufficient  com 
for  its  own  consumption.  We  were  not 
without  sad  experience  on  this  subject. 
If  the  accounts  of  the  various  harvests 
for  a  period  of  32  years,  commencing 
in  1791,  and  ending  in  1822,  were  ex¬ 
amined,  it  would  be  found  that  there 
had  been  eleven  defective  harvests. 
There  was  no  trusting  to  first  appear¬ 
ances  or  fail'  prospects  in  this  matter. 
He  himself  recollected  an  instance.  In 
June  1816,  there  was  every  prospect 


of  a  most  abnmlaut  harvest,  when  one 
singlo  day  entirely  destroyed  this  pros¬ 
pect,  and  caused  an  excessive  scarcity  ; 
so  that  the  price  of  com  rose  from  53.v. 
to  100«.  and  110«.  per  quarter.  If 
such  a  calamity  were  to  occur,  in  the 
existing  state  of  the  country,  what  ter¬ 
rible  consequences  might  be  appre¬ 
hended  I  But,  it  would  be  said,  this  evil 
might  not  happen ;  and  why  should 
this  power  be  required  now  more  than 
in  any  other  year?  He  would  make 
no  scruple  in  saying  that  he  did  con¬ 
sider  it  a  defect,  and  a  very  great  one, 
in  the  present  system,  that  it  should 
require  such  a  power  to  be  lodged  any¬ 
where  at  any  time,  in  order  to  correct 
the  evils  which  might  otlterwise  arise 
from  it ;  but  he  conceived  this  power 
was  peculiarly  called  fur  at  present  un¬ 
der  the  existing  circumstances. — It  hud 
been  urged  against  this  measure,  that 
}teople  wanted  work,  not  bread :  ye«, 
they  did  want  work,  but^  they  wanted 
wages  too.  Did  noble  lords  recollect 
that  those  who  in  other  times  eained 
eighteen  or  twenty  shillings  n-week, 
could  now  scarcely  obtain,  with  the 
must  indefatigable  exertion,  six  or  se¬ 
ven  shillings?  When  he  asked  for  a 
power  which  it  was  unusual  fur  tliat 
House  to  give,  as  it  was  irksome  for 
the  government  to  receive,  he  was  ask¬ 
ed,  if  we  grant  you  this  power,  what 
security  have  we  that  you  will  not 
wantonly  use  it  to  the  injury  of  the 
lauded  proprietors  ?  The  question  was 
not  to  be  tried  by  the  confidence  which 
they  would  repose  in  one  administra¬ 
tion  or  another ;  for  they  must  repose, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  same 
confidence  in  what  they  might  consider 
the  very  best  as  well  as  the  very  worst 
of  administrations.  They  were  not,  he 
repeated,  to  try  the  question  of  confi¬ 
dence  by  the  character  of  the  ministry, 
but  by  what  they  considered  to  be  most 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  noble  lord  (Ellenboroiigh)  had 
insinuated  a  suspicion  that  these  were 
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not  bifl  ^Lord  LiTerpooVs)  measures. 
Now,  he  begged  to  say,  most  distinctly, 
that  if  any  man  was  more  culpable  than 
another,  with  regard  to  bringing  for¬ 
ward  these  propositions,  he  was  that 
man ;  and  he  was  ready  to  claim  his 
full  share  of  all  the  odium  which  might 
attach  to  them.  Before  he  concluded, 
he  wished  to  answer  an  observation  of 
a  noble  earl,  who  had  accused  minis¬ 
ters  of  bargaining  away  the  trade  of 
the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  execution  some  visionary  and  theo¬ 
retical  views  upon  the  subject  of  trade. 
Now,  in  the  negotiations  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  powers  who  bad  felt  it  their  in¬ 
terest  to  accept  the  benefits  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  reciprocity,  and  among  others 
with  Prussia,  the  counwy  most  feared 
by  the  agricultural  interests,  there  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  been,  very  naturally,  a 
wish  to  enter  into  a  bargain  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  com ;  but  so  far  from  mi¬ 
nisters  sanctioning  any  such  proposal, 
he  would  read  to  their  lordships  an 
extract  from  an  answer  of  government 
to  that  proposition.  The  extract  was 
this — “  The  tendency  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  now  submitted  to  the  undersigned 
is  of  such  a  nature,  that  he  feels  con¬ 
vinced  the  government  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  never  could  entertain  it  for  a 
moment.  Any  proposal  for  altering 
the  Com  Laws  of  the  country— laws  so 
closely  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
all  the  other  branches  of  our  commerce 
and  manufactures,  must  be  decided  by 
circumstances  arising  within  the  Bri¬ 
tish  dominions,  under  authority  and 
with  the  consent  of  those  imme<^tely 
interested  in  them.” 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said,  that 
either  the  noble  earl  intended  by  these 
regulations  to  efiect  an  indirect,  though 
nominally  a  temporary,  alteration  in  the 
Com  Laws ;  or  there  existed  apprehen¬ 
sions  in  the  mind  of  the  noble  earl,  the 
grounds  of  which  he  had  not  stated 
fully  to  the  House.  He  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  would  bo  much  better  that 


ministers  should  act  on  their  own  re¬ 
sponsibility,  in  case  the  anticipated  em¬ 
ergency  should  occur,  than  that  they 
should  call  on  the  House  to  le^slate 
on  this  subject  in  the  dark,  without 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  drcum- 
stances  which  rendered  it  necessary. 
There  might  be  a  system  bad  in  itself, 
but  he  could  tell  them  one  which  was 
much  worse,  and  that  was  an  unsettled 
system — varying  with  accidental  dr- 
cumstances,  adopting  the  views  of  one 
party  to-day,  and  of  another  to-morrow 
— altering  all  ideas  of  expenditure  and 
outlay  of  capital,  and  unhinging  and 
overturning  all  the  plans  and  specula-' 
tions  of  private  life  and  public  com¬ 
merce.  When  the  noble  earl  attempted 
to  point  out  to  them  the  consequences 
of  a  famine  in  the  country,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  guarding  against  such  a  fright¬ 
ful  evil,  did  he  thii^  that  they  had  li¬ 
ved,  or  were  about  to  live,  without  a 
government  in  the  country  ?  He  would 
say  that  no  man  deserved  to  be  intrust¬ 
ed  with  power,  who  would  not,  on  the 
slightest  appearance  of  the  approach  of 
a  famine,  be  prepared  to  avert  its  con¬ 
sequences,  by  taking  all  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  most  eneigetic  measures. 
The  transactions  of  the  year  1766  had 
been  misstated  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner.  What  was  the  blame  really 
imputed  to  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord 
Camden  at  that  time  ?  It  was  not  that 
they  lukd  no  claim  to  indemnity,  but 
that  they  claimed  a  dispensing  power, 
and  refill  to  acknowledge  tmt  they 
had  exceeded  the  just  bounds  of  their 
authority.  Tho  great  men  of  that  day 
thought  that  recourse  ought  to  have 
been  bad  to  the  constitutional  advice  of 
Parliament ;  the  answer  was  then  that 
there  was  not  time,  but  how  little  could 
it  apply  now  ?  Then  Parliament  could 
not  be  called  together  in  less  than  40 
days,  and  now,  by  the  alteration  of  the 
law,  it  could  be  brought  together  even- 
in  14  days.  The  noble  earl  ha<l  talkc<I 
of  the  possibility  of  a  rise  tp  120«.  and 
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even  to  130«.;  but  could  it  be  imagined 
that  such  an  alteration  could  take -place 
in  prices  before  Parliament  might  be 
brought  U^ther  ?  or  would  it  not  be 
more  reconcilable  to  policy  and  to  pre¬ 
cedent,  to  leave  the  government  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  such  an  emei^ency  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  method,  than  to  determine  to 
take  a  course  upon  an  uncertain  con¬ 
tingency,  which  operated  most  preju¬ 
dicially  upon  the  whole  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  ? 

The  House  then  divided,  when  the 
numbers  were — For  the  motion,  Con¬ 
tents,  (proxies  18)  67 — Non-contents, 
(proxies  70)  166 — Majority  against 
the  motion,  09. 

The  same  day,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  on  the  question  that  the  Impor¬ 
tation  of  Com  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge  said,  that  he  must 
continue  to  oppose  the  bill. 

Sir  W.  Wynn  said,  that  considering 
this  merely  as  a  temporary  measure,  he 
would  vote  for  the  second  reading ;  but 
he  would  reserve  himself  as  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  measure,  until  the  bill  should 
be  in  the  committee. 

Colonel  Wood,  thinking  that  the  ge¬ 
neral  question  would  lose  much  in  the 
opinion  of  the  country  by  frequent  divi¬ 
sions  on  this  bill,  would  vote  for  the  se* 
cond  reading.  He  would,  however,  pro¬ 
pose  in  the  committee,  that  foreign  corn 
should  be  imported,  with  a  duty  of  65«. 

Mr  Bankes  said,  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  alterations  that  had  been  made 
in  the  measure,  he  still  thought  it  ex¬ 
tremely  objectionable.  This  was  no  fit 
moment  for  the  agitation  of  the  Com 
Laws.  W'hat,  he  would  ask,  had  occur¬ 
red  since  the  18th  of  April,  when  the 
House  decided  not  to  agitate  that  ques¬ 
tion  ? 

Probitas  landatur,  et  alget,” 

was  an  observation  of  some  antiquity^ 
and  had  been  verified  in  the  present 
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instance.  Whilst  the  people  were  quiet, 
no  aid  had  been  administered  to  their 
distress ;  but  as  soon  as  they  grew  riot¬ 
ous,  measures  were  devis^  for  their 
relief.  He  should  therefore  move  that 
the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  “  this 
day  month.” 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  that  the  honourable  member  had 
talked  of  these  measures  having  been 
adopted  by  ministers  through  fear.  He 
had  admired  the  patience  with  which 
the  distressed  manufacturers  had  endu¬ 
red  their  sufferings  ;  and  when  it  was 
found  that  they  had  been  driven  to  com¬ 
mit  some  outrages  from  the  excess  of 
those  sufferings — for  it  was  excess  of 
suffering,  and  not  political  disaffection, 
which  had  led  them  astray — it  would 
have  been  the  extremity  of  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  government  if  it  had  abstain¬ 
ed  from  proposing  any  plan  of  relief  for 
those  sufferings,  merely  because  some 
individuals  had  been  driven  by  their 
distress  from  that  forbearance  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  all  men  to  show  to  the 
property  of  others. 

Lord  Clifton  hoped  this  measure 
would  be  merely  temporary,  but  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  felt  himself  bound,  in  the 
choice  of  evils  which  were  before  him, 
to  vote  with  ministers. 

Mr  Bennett  declared  the  cause  of  the 
existing  distress  to  be  the  recent  tam¬ 
pering  with  the  currency,  and  not  tbe 
Com  Laws.  The  relief  which  this  mea¬ 
sure  professed  to  give  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  would  be  quite  inefficient,  if  it 
were  not  attended  by  a  paper  currency. 

Lord  Milton  observed,  that  they  who 
supposed  that  this  measure  could  get 
through  the  House  without  bringing  on 
a  discussion  of  the  Com  Laws,  would 
find  themselves  mistaken.  With  respect 
to  the  measure  before  the  House,  he  did 
not  think  tliat  it  would  be  of  any  effect ; 
neither  did  he  suppose  that  ministers 
thought  that  it  would  be  of  any  effect, 
except  in  preventing  an  aggravation 
of  the  existing  distress.  In  whatever 
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view  this  question  was  taken,  it  resolved 
itself  at  last  into  the  amount  of  the  bur¬ 
dens  which  the  different  classes  of  the 
community  bore.  Now  he  maintained 
that  the  landed  gentlemen  formed  that 
class  of  the  community  which  had  the 
least  cause  to  complain  of  these  burdens. 
(Cries  of  No.)  He  said  “  yes for  who 
were  the  chief  cause,  who  the  great  in¬ 
stigators,  who  the  main  supporters  of 
the  late  war,  which  had  imposed  such 
a  weight  of  taxation  on  the  nation,  but 
the  country  gentlemen  ?  He  should  not 
be  put  down  by  cries  of  “  no,  no.”  He 
said  “  aye,  aye,”  and  he  defied  honour¬ 
able  members  to  prove  that  he  was  in¬ 
correct.  The  country  gentlemen  were 
the  cause,  the  instigators,  and  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  late  war.  He  did  not  say 
that  in  so  doing  they  had  acted  wTong- 
ly — he  knew  that  members  of  his  own 
family  had  supported  it  as  strongly  as 
any  persons ;  but  he  repeated  that  it 
was  the  country  gentlemen,  who  had 
pledged  themselves  to  expend  life  and 
fortune  in  support  of  that  war.  What 
was  the  case  now  ?  When  the  fortune 
became  really  affected — he  said  nothing 
of  the  life — by  the  diminution  of  two 
shillings  or  even  one  shilling  in  the  rent 
of  the  acre,  they  declared  that  they  had 
already  paid  for  the  war  in  the  shape  of 
direct  taxes,  and  ought  not  to  suffer 
any  further  diminution  of  their  income. 
Now  he  could  show  that  the  Com  Laws, 
which  were  the  creature  of  the  war, 
added  1  Os.  to  the  price  of  every  quarter 
of  wheat  grown  in  this  country ;  and  as 
the  consumption  of  the  country  amount¬ 
ed  to  14,000,000  or  15,000,000  an¬ 
nually,  they  inflicted  an  annual  tax  of 
7,000,000/.  on  the  people  of  England, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  landowners  alone. 
Let  the  landowners  controvert  that  po¬ 
sition  if  they  could ;  and  when  they 
could,  then,  but  nut  till  then,  they  might 
say,  that  they  had  expended  their  for¬ 
tunes  in  support  of  the  war.  The  plain 
fact  was,  and  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
guise  it,  that  they  had  raised  their  for¬ 


tunes,  instead  of  having  spent  them  in 
the  war,  and  they  now  entleavoured  by 
the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws  to  kee|> 
up  the  high  rents  which  they  had  con¬ 
trived  to  get  during  that  period. 

Mr  Peel  regretted  that  the  noble  lord 
had  made  a  speech,  which,  with  what¬ 
ever  good-humour  it  miglit  have  been 
delivered,  was  calculated  to  interrupt 
the  temperate  course  in  which  the  de¬ 
bate  had  hitherto  proceeded.  The  no¬ 
ble  lord  had  said  that  the  country  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  opposed  to  the  reduction 
of  rents ;  as  if  they  were  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  in  possession  of  high  rents:  where¬ 
as  it  was  a  notorious  fact,  that  rents  at 
this  moment  were  nut  high,  and  that  it 
was  not  more  than  three  years  since  the 
agricultural  interest  was  involved  in  the 
severest  distress.  During  the  whole  of 
the  time  since,  cor  i  had  never  borne  an 
exorbitant  price,  and  the  landlords  were 
now  only  beginning  to  recover  from  the 
great  depression  imder  which  they  suf¬ 
fered  in  1821. 

Mr  H.  Sumner  contended,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  noble  lord,  (Milton,)  that 
there  was  not  a  single  member  in  that 
house  whose  rents  were  not  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  30  per  cent  lower  than  they  were 
during  the  war.  There  were  no  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  had  a  more  national  cha¬ 
racter  than  the  landlords,  or  who  more 
deeply  sympathized  with  the  distresses 
of  the  community. 

Mr  Wharton  felt  bound,  as  a  coun¬ 
try  gentleman,  to  observe,  that  he  liad 
opposed  the  late  war  from  the  outset — 
that  he  had  supported  every  motion  fur 
terminating  it,  and  that,  whatever  the 
consequences  of  that  war  might  be,  he 
held  himself  innocent  of  them. 

The  House  then  divided. — For  the 
second  reading,  189— Against  it,  G5 
— Majority  in  favour  of  the  second 
reading,  124. 

On  May  12,  the  House  having  re¬ 
solved  itself  into  a  annmittec  on  the 
lin{M)rtutlon  of  Corn  Bill,  some  uiiiin- 
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poptant  discussion  took  place,  after 
which  the  order  of  the  day  was  read, 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  Warehoused  Corn 
Bill. 

On  the  question  that  the  Speaker 
do  leave  the  chair, 

Mr  Bennett  moved  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  on  the 
3d  Geo.  IV.  c.  60,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  duty  from  12«.  to  17*.  per 
quarter  on  warehoused  com.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  the  difference  between  the 
two  rates  of  duty,  which  would  amount 
to  75,000/.,  would  all  go  into  the 
pockets  of  gambling  speculators,  if 
some  such  measure  were  not  adopted. 

Mr  Portman  seconded  the  motion, 
which,  after  some  remarks  by  Mr 
Huskisson  and  others,  was  negatived, 
and  the  House  went  into  a  committee. 

Mr  Stanley  proposed  an  amend¬ 
ment. — “  That  on  a  certificate  by  three 
members  of  a  local  committee,  stating 
that  bonded  corn,  with  a  specification 
of  the  quantity,  had  been  distributed 
for  the  relief  of  persons  in  the  distress¬ 
ed  districts,  the  lords  of  the  treasury 
be  empowered  to  remit  the  whole  of 
the  duty  thereon  ;  the  duty  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  relief  of  those  districts, 
where  it  might  be  wanted.” 

Mr  Stanley  afterwards  withdrew  his 
clause. 

The  report  was  ordered  to  be 
brought  up  on  the  17th. 

On  that  day,  upon  the  order  of  the 
day  for  bringing  up  the  re|>ort  on  the 
Importation  of  Corn  Bill  being  read. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge  said,  he  did  not 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  offering  any 
further  op{K)sition  to  the  measure, 
which  would  be  both  useless  and  vex¬ 
atious.  But  he  took  this  opportunity 
of  calling  for  a  pledge  from  govern¬ 
ment,  that  nothing  which  had  been 
done  respecting  this  measure,  should 
be  considered  as  pledging  either  this 
or  the  other  House  towards  siipport- 
‘  ing  any  proposition  respecting  the  Corn 
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Laws ;  a  question, he  understood,  which 
was  to  be  fully  adjusted  in  the  next 
session  of  parliament.  He  did  this  in 
spite  of  ail  the  intimidations  he  had 
received  from  quarters  which  he  de¬ 
spised  from  the  very  bottom  of  his 
heart,  and  which  intimidations  he 
knew  had' been  sent  to  him  in  order  to 
stop  the  honest  expression  of  his  opi¬ 
nions,  which  he  had  presumeil  to  utter 
in  the  full  discharge  of  the  duty  which 
he  owed  the  country  at  large.  No  de¬ 
gree  of  intimidation,  however  gross, 
personal,  or  dangerous  it  might  be, 
could  ever  deter  him  from  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  conscientious  duty. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  he  could  have  no  sort  of  hesita¬ 
tion  in  declaring,  that  it  would  be  the 
shabbiest  conduct  which  any  govern¬ 
ment  had  ever  pursued,  if  they  depart¬ 
ed  one  single  iota  from  the  pledge, 
which  he  would  now  repeat,  that  no¬ 
thing  which  had  taken  place  ought  or 
could  be  taken  to  prejudge  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  House  as  to  the  main  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

The  report  was  then  brought  up, 
and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time  to-morrow,  (when  it  pass¬ 
ed). 

The  order  of  the  day  was  then  moved 
for  bringing  up  the  Warehoused  Corn 
Bill. 

Sir  R.  Heron  observed,  it  was  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  the  country  should  be 
deprived  of  the  bonus  which  was  to  go 
into  the  pockets  of  the  holders  of  bond¬ 
ed  corn,  and  which  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  distresses  of  the  people.  It 
could  not  escape  observation,  that  the 
greater  portion  of  this  benefit  was  to 
go  to  the  people  of  Liverpool. 

Mr  Huskisson  said,  that  if  he  were 
to  act  according  to  the  spirit  evinced 
by  the  honourable  baronet,  he  should 
say  that  his  two  spwches  would  al¬ 
most  justify  a  suspicion  that  he  was 
alsait  to  stand  for  some  great  agricul¬ 
tural  county.  With  respect  to  the 
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statement  of  the  honourable  baronet, 
he  could  only  say,  there  was  a  larger 
portion  of  this  corn  in  the  port  of 
London  than  in  Liverpool ;  and  all  the 
property  of  the  honourable  baronet 
would  not  cover  the  losses  which  these 
{larties  would  suffer,  even  with  the 
duty  of  12s. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr  J.  Ben¬ 
nett,  the  report  was  received,  the  re¬ 
solutions  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  or¬ 
dered  to  be  read  a  third  time  to-mor¬ 
row,  (when  it  passed). 

,  In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  May  23, 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose  to  move  the 
second  reading  of  the  Importation  of 
Corn  and  Warehoused  Corn  bill,  which 
he  prefaced  by  a  few  observations. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  said,  that 
his  objections  to  the  second  bill  re¬ 
main^  wholly  unshaken. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  he 
should  think  that  the  ministry  were 
committing  one  of  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  offences  against  the  state  if  they 
were  to  propose  measures  calculated  to 
injure  the  landed  interest ;  for  he  was 
most  fully  persuaded  that  every  other 
interest  in  the  country  was  so  inter¬ 
woven  with  this,  that  all  classes  of  the 
community  would  be  sufferers  by  any 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  protect  the  agriculturists  with  the 
most  fostering  care ;  but  he  did  not 
see  that  the  present  measures  were 
likely  in  any  way  materially  to  affect 
the  landed  interest.  With  respect  to 
the  measure  for  letting  out  the  bond¬ 
ed  com,  he  could  see  no  objection  to 
it ;  indeed,  if  com  were  to  advance  to 
a  certain  price,  the  bonded  corn 
would  be  brought  out  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  law.  On  the  other  bill  more  might 
he  said.  No  one  could  be  more  averse 
than  be  was  to  the  exercise  of  acts  of 
power  against  the  law,  but  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  the  exercise  of 
such  a  power  might  be  rendered  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  where  ministers,  however, 


could  foresee  that  such  circumstances 
were  likely  to  occur,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  provide 
against  the  emergency,  by  applyini^  to 
parliament  for  the  ])ower  of  meeting 
them,  when  they  should  occur.  But 
this  rule  must  te  received  with  some 
mialification,  for  if  the  applying  for 
this  power,  which  he  would  term  an  in¬ 
demnity  in  advance,  were  likely  to  be 
more  mischievous  than  the  acting  with¬ 
out  it,  no  doubt  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  government  to  pursue  the  latter 
course,  and  come  to  ]>arl  lament  for  an 
indemnity  afterwards — for  a  tyranny 
in  this  country,  whether  for  forty  days 
(as  Lord  Camden  had  called  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  prerogative  in  1766)  or  one 
minute,  could  never  be  endured. 

Lord  Grey  said,  that  the  learueil 
lord  had  styled  this  an  indemnity  in 
advance.  But  where  was  the  necessity 
in  the  present  case? — when  did  it 
arise?  On  the  18th  of  April  last,  al¬ 
though  ministers  then  stated  that  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  great  dis¬ 
tress,  they  also  expressly  declared  that 
any  prc^iosition  which  would  material¬ 
ly  tend  to  diminish  the  price  of  corn, 
would  considerably  aggravate  the  dis¬ 
tress.  Now  when  government  declared 
that  they  saw  no  means  of  alleviating 
the  distress  but  by  adopting  measures 
for  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  corn, 
what  was  this  but  holding  forth  an  idea, 
that  the  Corn  Laws  were  the  cause 
of  the  calamities  ?  Could  it  be  possi¬ 
ble,  after  this,  that  a  cool  and  unpre¬ 
judiced  consideration  of  that  great 
question  could  be  entered  upon  ?  The 
landlords  were  held  up,  by  these  mea¬ 
sures,  as  selfish  and  oppressive  persons, 
who  prevented  the  poor  from  having 
that  relief  which  the  repeal  of  the  JCorn 
Laws  alone  could  give.  He  (Lord  Grey) 
had  no  wish  to  make  professions,  re¬ 
specting  his  sense  of  public  duty ;  but 
for  his  own  part  be  disclaims  any 
sordid  or  ungenerous  sentiments  in 
defending  himself  and  his  iutcrests 
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from  tliose  who  attackc<1  them.  He 
would  appeal  to  his  whole  life  whether 
he  had  suffered  views  of  personal  in¬ 
terest  to  bias  him  ?  But  he  would  not 
deny  that  he  felt  a  natural  anxiety  to 
preserve  that  property  to  his  family 
which  had  been  handed  down  to  him 
from  a  long  line  of  ancestors.  What¬ 
ever  might  be  the  odium  attached  to 
opposing  the  present  measure,  he  was 
prepared  to  encounter  it.  If  he  thought 
it  likely  to  produce  even  any  tempora- 
.‘y  relief,  he  would  assent  to  it ;  but  he 
was  convinced  the  measure  was  illu¬ 
sory  as  re^rded  the  present,  and 
would  be  mischievous  with  reference 
to  the  future.  Even  in  the  course  of 
the  recent  discussions,  the  justification 
of  the  measure  had  shifted  its  ground 
most  peculiarly,  first,  parliament  had 
been  told  of  probable  evils, — of  cold 
winds,  bleak  nights,  and  the  strong 
prospect  of  a  late  harvest  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  year:  now  the  excuse  dwindled 
down  to  an  allegation  of  merely  possi¬ 
ble  dangers,  dangers  which  were  no 
more  likely  to  befall  us  in  this  year 
than  in  the  next,  or  in  any  of  the 
20  years  next  to  come.  He  gathered 
from  the  best  authorities,  that  there 
was  not  only  every  prospect  of  a  full, 
but  of  an  early  harvest.  With  respect 
to  the  stock  of  corn  on  hand,  his  in¬ 
formation  was  directly  in  th6  teeth  of 
the  statements  which  had  been  made 
by  ministers.  With  such  facts  before 
him,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  minis¬ 
ters  had  made  out  no  case ;  and  the 
mischief  which  the  projiosed  measure 
would  do  was  enormous.  Ministers 
had  been  latterly  engaged  in  making 
many  alterations  in  our  commercial 
system,  in  order  to  increase  our  means 
of  prosperity.  He  confessed,  that  as 
far  as  his  judgment  went,  the  more  he 
saw  of  the  new  principles,  the  less  he 
liked  them.  He  would  not  attempt  to 
dispute  the  pretensions  of  the  teachers 
of  political  economy;  because,  in  all 
humility*  it  liecanio  him  to  acknow- 


led^  that  their  doctrines  were  in  ma¬ 
ny  instances  quite  above  his  compre¬ 
hension.  Their  theories  indeed  were  so 
perfect,  that  no  sufficient  objection 
could  be  stated  to  them  in  argument ; 
but  it  generally  happened  that  some  lit¬ 
tle  circumstance  or  other  occurred  in 
practice  which  overturned  all  theoreti¬ 
cal  calculation,  and  ended  by  producing 
some  great  national  calamity.  He  was 
not  averse  to  a  revision  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  though  he  distinctly  denied  that 
the  laws,  as  they  stood,  hud  done  any¬ 
thing  to  prejudice  the  country ; — but 
he  oppose,  beyond  any  course,  that 
uncertainty  which  the  present  measure 
would  intr^uce — that  constant  liabi¬ 
lity  to  change,  which  would  leave 
every  man  in  doubt  and  anxiety  as  to 
his  daily  transactions. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  observed, 
that  it  had  been  askeil  when  it  was 
that  the  new  lights  upon  which  they 
were  acting  had  broken  upon  minis¬ 
ters  ?  That  was  a  question  which, 
from  the  nature  of  it,  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  answer.  There  were  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country  which  indiiceil  ministers  not 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  allowing  the 
supply  of  bonded  corn,  but  it  did  not 
therefore  follow  that  at  all  times  foreign 
corn  should  be  admitted  when  tW 
price  was  60s.  For  the  same  reason, 
they  had  acquiesced  in  allowing  corn, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  be  imported  at 
a  duty  of  17s.  They  allowed  this  at 
the  present  moment;  but  they  were 
nut  prejudging  the  price,  prospective¬ 
ly,  at  which  corn  might  hcreafiter  be 
admitted. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Before  he 
proceeded  to  investigate  the  subject, 
he  requested  that  the  two  first  para¬ 
graphs  of  his  majesty's  speech  on  the 
3d  of  Feb.  1825,  should  be  read. 

[[The  paragraphs  were  read  as  fol¬ 
lows 

We  are  commanded  by  his  Majes¬ 
ty  to  express  to  you  the  gratification 
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irliicli  his  Majesty  derives  from  the- 
continuance  and  progressive  increase 
of  that  public  prosperity  upon  which 
his  Majesty  congratulated  you  at  the 
opening  of  the  last  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 

“  There  never  was  a  period  in  the 
history  of  this  country  when  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  nation  were  at 
the  same  time  in  so  thriving  a  condi¬ 
tion,  or  when  a  feeling  of  content  and 
satisfaction  was  more  widely  diffused 
through  all  classes  of  the  British  peo¬ 
ple." 

Here  there  was  a  most  flattering 
picture  of  the  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  yet  wheat  was  actually  6s, 
4d.  a-quarter  dearer  then  than  it  was 
now,  when  the  measure  before  the 
House  was  proposed.  Now,  he  must 
distinctly  object — not,  perhaps,  to  the 
first  measure — which  came  u'ith  a  good 
grace — and  he  never  did  object  to  any 
measure  that  seemed  likely,  however 
xemotely,  to  benefit  the  people  ;  but  he 
did  object  to  the  two  measures  combi¬ 
ned  ;  and  farther,  he  must  object  to 
the  language  usetl  by  the  noble  earl 
(Liverpool)  in  giving  up  the  principle 
■ou  which  the  Corn  Laws  of  this  coun¬ 
try  stood.  The  noble  earl  declared  that 
this  was  a  measure  of  relief.  Surely 
it  was  not  a  measure  of  relief  for  the 
manufacturers ;  because,  when  they 
had  no  money,  they  could  not  purchase 
corn.  No :  it  became  a  measure  of  re¬ 
lief,  it  appeared,  fur  the  charitable 
subscribers,  because  it  would  make 

•  their  money  go  a  little  farther.  What 
■was  the  price  of  wheat  in  November 

last  ?  It  was  lOf.  ])er  (quarter  dearer 
than  now.  At  that  time,  too,  ten 
.  months  must  intervene  before  the  har- 

•  vest  could  be  brought  to  market ; 
whereas,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
harvest  was  but  three  months  distant. 

-  'Those,  it  should  be  recollected,  were 
summer  months,  when  it  was  more 
easy  to  subsist  than  during  the  winter 
and  spring.  At  this  time  last  year 


wheat  was  8s.  dearer  than  it  was  when 
the  noble  earl  proposed  this  bill ;  but 
in  neither  instance  did  he  think  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  ask  Parliament  to  pass  such 
measures  as  these.  In  his  opinion, 
whatever  might  be  said  to  the  contra¬ 
ry,  the  line  of  policy  adopted  by  mi¬ 
nisters  would  have  the  effect  of  setting 
the  manufacturers  against  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interest,  and  would  prevent,  for 
years  to  come,  a  temperate  discussion 
of  that  great  subject.  What  possible 
reason  could  the  noble  earl  advance,  to 
show  that  the  present  was  not  as  fit  a 
moment  for  inquiry  as  any  other  ?  The 
noble  earl,  it  seemed,  had  found  out 
that  Great  Britain  could  not  rely  on 
its  own  agricultural  industry  for  corn. 
Now  he  must  declare,  that  this  was 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  doctrines 
that  could  be  laid  down.  All  the  evi¬ 
dence  went  to  prove  that  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland  could,  on  all  ordina¬ 
ry  occasions,  grow  sufficient  corn  for 
their  own  fwople.  The  most  mischie¬ 
vous  principle  that  could  be  adopted 
by  this  country  was,  to  rely  on  foreign¬ 
ers  for  a  supply  of  grain.  If  it  were 
true,  that  when  the  crop  was  small  in 
one  part  of  Europe,  it  was  sure  to  be 
great  in  another,  then  there  would  be 
some  certainty  about  the  matter.  But 
the  fact  was  not  so.  If  they  looked  to 
the  corn-trade  throughout  Europe, 
they  would  find  that,  when  there  was 
a  bad  season  here,  there  was  also  a  bad 
season  on  the  continent,  especially  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  whence  the  great 
supply  was  to  come.  Therefore  they 
would  be  inundated  with  corn  in  a 
year  of  plenty,  but  in  a  year  of  scarci¬ 
ty  they  would  not  be  able  to  procure 
the  requisite  supply.  The  law  of  na¬ 
ture  was  opposed  to  such  a  system  ; 
but,  independent  of  that,  it  would  be 
affected  by  municipal  laws.  If  they 
examined  the  law  of  France,  the  law 
of  Sweden,  and  the  law  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  on  this  subject,  they  would  find 
that  provision  was  made  to  prevent 
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corn  from  being  exported  u  lien  it  was 
at  a  certain  price.  It  Mas  not  the 
cause  of  the  landholders,  but  of  the 
consumers,  that  he  now  advocated.  It 
would  be  found  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  that  by  an  efficacious  law, 
passed'in  I67O,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
11«,  before  foreign  corn  could  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  price  in  the  market  here 
must  have  risen  to  50f.,  which,  M’ith 
a  duty  of  11«.,  brought  the  importing 
price  to  3/.  1«.  Looking  to  the  value 
of  money  at  that  day,  that  sum  M'as 
equal  to  8/.  4sf.  at  the  present  time. 
During  the  first  thirty  years  after 
the  passing  of  that  act,  they  had  wheat 
at  1/.  19^.  per  quarter.  That  system 
was  continued  down  to  17l)3 ;  and  du¬ 
ring  the  last  thirty  years  of  that  pe¬ 
riod  wheat  was  at  1/.  14.r.,  showing, 
that  during  the  M’hole  of  that  ])eriud, 
a  low,  and  indeed  a  declining  price, 
under  those  restrictive  regulations, 
was  constantly  maintained.  It  was 
also  a  curious  circumstance  that,  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  of  the  ))eriod  he  had 
mentioned,  the  highest  price  was 
never  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  to 
which  it  rose  when  the  system  Mas 
changed  to  that  of  a  free  trade.  At 
the  period  he  had  mentioned,  a  really 
free  trade  was  allowed  ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  eight  years,  the  average  price 
of  grain  was  found  to  have  ^‘en  9,1. 
10^.  lOrf.  a-^uarter,  being  1.5j.  llrf. 
higher  than  it  had  been  for  the  long 
]>eriod  under  the  formidable  protec¬ 
tion  that  had  been  grunted  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  In  1774'  another  law 
was  passed,  fixing  the  importation 
price  at  50s.',  and  again,  in  179L  & 
law  M’as  enacted,  admitting  the  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  grain  at  9L  8$. 
If  they  looked  to  tlie  average  of  wheat, 
from  the  time  when  the  act  of  Charles 
was  given,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1791*  when  the  act  of  1774  was  re¬ 
pealed,  they  would  find  the  general 
average  to  be  St.  9s.  a-quarter,  and 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  that 


time  ibis  was  actually  an  exporting 
country.  In  179^1  &  new  act  was 
made,  which  continued  till  1804,  by 
which  wheat  was  admitted  to  be  im¬ 
ported  when  it  had  reached  the  price 
of  9l.  9*.  at  a  duty  of  9s.  6d.  Under 
that  protection  wheat  rose  to  SL  14s, 
6d.  After  1804,  another  scale  of  pro¬ 
tection  was  adopted.  It  was  then 
thought  proper  to  go  back  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  average 
WHS  struck  at  5l,  4s. ;  being  consider¬ 
ably  greater  than  that  recently  im- 
losed.  What  was  wanted  m^os  equa¬ 
lly  of  price.  The  noble  earl  then 
proceeded  to  contend,  that  the  landed 
interest  were  subjected  to  peculiar  • 
burdens  to  a  great  extent.  The  land 
tax,  called  4f.  in  the  pound,  in  fact, 
amounted  to  about  10  per  cent  on 
the  value  of  the  rent.  The  poor-rates 
and  tithes  taken  together  amounted 
to  about  33  per  cent  on  the  value  of 
the  rent.  This  was  not  all ;  the 
landed  interest  were  obliged  to  furnish 
the  means  of  forming  roads,  bridges, 
&c.  and  to  indemnify  the  owners  of 
property  for  all  losses  occasioned  by 
the  riotous  proceedings  of  distressed 
manufacturers. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  would  tell 
the  noble  lord  it  Mas  well  known  that 
when  the  measures  were  first  pro|)oscd 
in  the  other  House,  they  were  hailed 
universally  as  well  by  those  who  sup- 
]>orted  the  agricultural  interest  as  by 
those  who  supported  the  manufactu¬ 
ring  interest.  The  noble  earl  M'as  not 
correct  in  stating  that  previously  to 
176.5  there  were  no  great  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  grain.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  last  century  (1 706),  wheat 
was  23^.  per  quarter;  in  17O8  it  was 
'36s.;  in  1709  it  was  69s.  Thirty 
years  afterwards,  in  1740,  wheat  M'a.s 
48s.;  in  1741  it  was  41s.  ;  in  1742  it 
was  28s.;  and  in  1743  it  was  only 
22s.  He  did  not  state  this  as  an  ar¬ 
gument  for  one  system  or  the  othir, 
hut  merelv  to  shou’  that  there  had 
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always  been  great  flnctnatioin  in  the 
price  of  com.  The  Com  Laws,  he  re¬ 
peated,  were  not  the  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
tress;  bat  the  distress  being  in  ex¬ 
istence,  it  mnst  be  of  material  advan¬ 
tage  to  lower  the  price  of  the  principal 
article  of  food. 

Lord  King  congretnlated  the  noble 
earl  (Liverpool)  on  the  signal  success 
which  he  had  obtuned  over  the  CTeat 
domestic  enemy.  Everybody  must  nave 
observed  the  reluctant  support  which 
had  been  given  to  the  measures  in  a 
particular  quarter ;  indeed,  it  was  more 
like  opposition  than  support : 

“  -  ira  leonnm 

Vincis  recussntum.” 

Many  people  in  that  House  were  ini¬ 
mical  to  free  trade, — there  were  per¬ 
sons  who  were  enemies  to  free  dr,  and 
to  free  conscience—* 

Ravening  wolves,  whose  conscience  is  their 
maw.” 

One  interest  would  shut  out  corn* 
another  wool,  another  butter.  This 
was  the  essence  of  the  celebrated  codex 
agrettis  of  the  members  for  Somerset 
and  Suffolk.  All  their  arguments  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  a  supposition  that  we  were 
to  be  sellers  only  and  not  buyers ;  but 
how  could  we  be  sellers,  unless  we  al¬ 
lowed  other  nations  to  buy?  The 
noble  earl  (Lauderdde)  sdd  he  would 
renounce  paradox,  and  argue  logicdly ; 
and  immediately  after  sdd  that  low 
prices  would  produce  distress,  which 
was  as  great  a  paradox  as  was  ever 
uttered. 

The  Earl  of  Caernarvon  complained 
of  the  difficulties  in  which  ministers 
were  likely  to  be  placed  by  these  bills. 
These  measures  had  been  introduced 
to  their  lordships  by  the  noble  earl, 
in  a  speech  by  no  means  complimenta¬ 
ry  nor  constitutiond — a  speech  that 
amounted  almost  to  menacing  their 
lordships  witli  the  public  execration, 
should  they  refuse  to  pass  these  mea¬ 
sures. 


Lord  Redesdde  felt  no  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  relieve  the  manufacturers ;  but 
a  partid  tax  on  the  agricnltarists,  for 
their  relief,  was  an  unjust  tax.  Every 
buyer  of  com — dl  engaged  in  trade 
and  manufecture,  were  to  be  benefited 
at  the  expense  of  the  grower  of  com. 
He  should,  therefore,  oppose  the  mea¬ 
sure  :  for  we  were  not  to  sted  leather 
to  make  poor  men’s  shoes. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  thought  that 
it  would  have  been  much  better  that 
the  measures  never  had  been  lm>agbt 
forward  :  but  after  they  had  been  in¬ 
troduced,  after  the  people  had  looked 
up  to  them  as  sources  of  relief,  he  could 
not  bring  his  mind  to  vote  against 
them. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury. — An  ob¬ 
servation  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
earl  (Liverpool)  that  these  measures 
would  have  passed  over  with  silence, 
unless  for  the  opposition  in  that  House. 
The  opposition  arose,  on  his  (Lord 
Malmesbury’s)  part,  from  a  wish  to 
discharge  his  duty  as  a  peer  of  the 
realm. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  opposed  the 
measure,  and  was  for  inquiry  into  the 
Cora  Laws  generally. 

The  House  divided  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Warehoused  Cora  Bill. 
For  the  measure,  84 ;  against  it,  23— 
majority  for  the  admission,  61. 

They  then  divided  on  the  Importa¬ 
tion  of  Com  Bill.  For  the  bill,  78 ; 
against  it,  28— majority  for  the  mea¬ 
sure,  50. 

On  May  24,  the  order  of  the  day 
being  moved  for  committing  the  corn 
bills. 

The  House  went  into  a  committee 
after  a  few  observations  by  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lansdowne.  The  report  was 
agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  receivetl 
to-morrow,  (when  the  bills  were 
passed). 
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From  the  general  depression  of  ma¬ 
nufactures,  silk  trade  was  not  ex¬ 
empted  ;  and  an  universal  outcry  was 
raised  by  those  engaged  in  it  against 
the  application  which  had  been  recent¬ 
ly,  and  very  partially,  made  to  it  of  the 
freedom  of  trade  principles.  It  was  too 
much  to  assume,  because  distress  in 
the  silk  trade  existed,  that  the  new 
law  affecting  it  was  the  cause  of  that 
distress ;  when,  in  fact,  all  branches  of 
trade  suffered  equal  distress.  It  would 
have  been  much  fairer  to  suppose,  that 
since  distress  was  general,  the  cause 
or  causes  of  it  must  have  been  equally 
general.  But  considering  the  readiness 
with  which  the  silk  manufacturers  had 
acquiesced  in  the  new  law,  and  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  impetus  which  confessedly 
the  hopes  they  were  inspired  with  of 
increased  prosperity  to  be  derived 
from  the  change,  had  communicated 
to  the  trade,  the  clamour  raised  by 
them  was  truly  barefaced.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  question  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  one  very  odious  feature. 
The  great  opponents  of  the  new  law 
were  Messrs  Ellice,  Baring,  and  J. 
Williams ;  the  two  former  of  whom 
had  particularly  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  previously  by  their  advocacy  of 
those  principles  of  free  trade,  to  which 
the  ancient  monopoly  in  favour  of  the 
<  silk  trade  was .  diametrically  opposed. 
„  It  could  not  escape  observation,  that 
f  the  present  was  the  last  possible  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  present  Parliament,  and 
that  each  of  the  three  honourable  gen¬ 
tlemen  represented  a  town,  the  staple 
trade  of  which  was  that  of  silk.  We 
do  not  say  that  these  concurrent  cir- 
cumstances  warped  the  judgments  or 
influenced  the  conduct  of  the  honour¬ 
able  gentlemen  ;  but  one  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  Mr  Ellice  was  so  very  ex¬ 
traordinary,  that  we  cannot  conceive 
T  how  any  man,  not  feeling  as  if  he  were 
!  pleadmg  the  cause  of  his  clients,  could, 
in  the  utmost  eagerness  of  debate, 
have  resorted  to  it.  His  argument 
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was,  that  the  machinery  in  the  silk  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  the  continent,  was  much 
superior  to  that  of  our  own.  Taking 
into  view  the  infinite  superiority  of  all 
our  other  manufactures,  in  point  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  to  those  abroad ;  the  unri¬ 
valled  inventive  genius  of  our  mecha¬ 
nists,  and  dexterity  of  our  workmen, 
what  was  this  but  saying  in  effect,  that 
such  had  been  the  lethargic  influence 
of  monopoly  upon  the  silk  trade,  that 
it — and  it  alone — had  repressed  both 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the  genius 
of  invention,  with  respect  to  that  par¬ 
ticular  trade ;  and  that,  in  fact,  while 
the  monopoly  lasted,  the  country  had 
all  along  been  paying  a  heavy  premium 
for  the  supineness,  indifference  to  im¬ 
provement,  and  incapacity  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  ? 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Feb. 
23,  after  numerous  petitions  had  been 
presented  against  the  importation  of 
foreign  silks, 

Mr  Ellice  rose  to  move  that  the  pe¬ 
titions  relating  to  this  subject  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  select  committee.  In  bring¬ 
ing  forward  this  motion,  he  could  state, 
in  the  outset,  that  he  was  not  acting 
in  opposition  to  those  principles  which 
ministers  had  introduced  with  respect 
to  trade.  In  acting  on  the  principles  of 
free  trade  he  did  not  think  that  minis¬ 
ters  had  begun  at  the  right  end.  They 
should  first  have  established  the  cur¬ 
rency  on  a  solid  basis;  they  should 
have  brought  about  a  steady  state  of 
prices ;  they  should  have  placed  the 
labourer  in  a  condition  to  compete  with 
foreigners,  by  such  an  alteration  of  the 
taxes  as  would  relieve  the  artisan,  by 
throwing  the  weight  of  them  on  classes 
better  able  to  bear  it.  Had  they  done 
this,  they  might  have  proceeded  with 
less  difficulty  to  the  next  step,  an  al¬ 
teration  in  the  Com  Laws.  These 
points  he  wished  to  state,  lest  he  should 
be  accused  of  deserting  his  principles. 
-^If  the  House  examined  the  evidence 
laid  before  it,  especially  that  taken 
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before  e  committee  ia  another  place, 
and  which  formed  the  chief  groond  of 
the  measure,  he  (Mr  Ellice^  thought  it 
woald  ^pear  that  the  It3gt8l8tare  had 
acted  with  lees  caution  than  it  dmnld 
hare  done.  The  petitioners,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the 
trade  abroad,  bad  deputed  experienced 
persmiB  into  other  countries,  whose  re« 
rts  had  been  laid  before  the  right 
nonrable  gentleman ;  and  he  trusted 
they  would  induce  the  House  and  mi* 
nistera  to  arrest  the  measure.  Thmewere 
aereral  branches  in  this  trade — there 
wme  the  throwsters,  the  dyers,  (who  he 
thought  had  not  been  fairly  dealt  with,) 
the  broad  trade,  and  the  narrow  trade. 
He  should  first  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  case  of  the  throwsters. 
From  all  that  bad  been  communicated 
to  him  upon  the  subject,  it  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  throwsters  had  any  com¬ 
plaints  to  make  with  respect  to  ma¬ 
chinery,  nor  did  they  expect  any  im- 
proremmit  to  be  made  in  their  present 
machines.  This  branch  of  the  trade 
bad,  however,  made  out  a  case,  which 
entitled  them  to  a  protection  f^m  the 
competition  of  foreigners.  The  duty  of 
7s.  ^  in  the  pound  was  utterly  iacon- 
sistent  with  a  competition  as  to  other 
branches  of  the  trade.  The  throwsters 
had  set  forth,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
state  of  their  machinery,  labour  enter¬ 
ed  so  much  into  the  necessary  expen¬ 
ses  of  carrying  on  their  manufacture, 
that  unless  they  were  able  to  procure 
that  labour,  at  a  price  approaching  that 
at  which  foreigners  procured  it,it  would 
be  impossible  f^or  them  to  continue  their 
trade  at  all.  The  next  branch  was  the 
Broad  Trade,  or  manufacture  of  Broad 
l^k.  The  statements  made  to  him 
by  the  broad  ulk  manufacturers,  were, 
that  the  cost  of  labour  in  France  was 
so  low  in  proportion  to  that  of  England, 
that  it  m^e,  upon  an  average,  a  disad- 
Tantage  of  from  45  to  50  per  cent  to 
Englwd,  upon  the  general  branches  of 
the  trade.  Under  these  circumstances. 


it  wan  evident  that  the  proposed  pro¬ 
tection  of  SO  per  cent  would  be  per* 
fectly  nugatory.  One  object  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  alterations  was,  to  encourage  an 
export  trade ;  but  the  China  and  East 
India  silks  could  be  brought  into  the 
European  markets  at  half  the  price  of 
the  English  silks  ;  and  all  the  maihets 
of  the  world  would  be  open  to  them. 
One  very  important  branch  of  the  Silk 
Trade  was  that  of  the  dyers.  During 
the  time  that  the  Silk  Trade  bad  been 
subject  to  these  experiokents,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  former  duties  con¬ 
tinued  upon  all  the  articles  used  in 
dying.  He  knew  no  reason  why  the 
duty  was  so  heavy  upon  barilla,  ex¬ 
cepting,  that  a  certain  person  of  landed 
property  in  Scotland  had  contrived  a 
duty  upon  foreign  barilla,  so  that  the 
barilla  from  bis  own  country  might 
enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  market.  The 
principles  of  free  trade  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  generally.  To  talk  of  appWii^ 
them  partially  was  ridiculons.  Tnere 
was  a  duty  of  4/.  10s.  per  cwt.  (m  fo¬ 
reign  soap,  which  operated  nearly  as  a 
prohibition;  and  the  exdse  duty  on 
soap  manufoctured  here  was  28s.  per 
cwt.  The  foreign  manufocturer  bad 
not  to  encounter  snch  duties  as  these ; 
and  therefore  the  introduction  of  his 
goods  was  peculiarly  unfavourable  to 
the  British  manufacturer.  He  would 
now  call  attention  to  the  situation  of 
the  Narrow,  or  Riband  Trade.  He 
was  almost  afraid  to  quote  the  state¬ 
ments  made  to  him  on  the  subject ;  be¬ 
cause  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  a 
little  exaggerated.  It  had,  however, 
been  stat^  to  him,  that  in  Switierland, 
the  same  quantity  of  silk  was  manu¬ 
factured  for  63s.,  which,  if  manufactu¬ 
red  in  England,  would  cost  77s.  or 
nearly  that  sum.  With  respect  to  the 
state  of  the  machinery  us^  in  this 
country  in  the  riband  t^e,  some  very 
important  information  had  been  elicit¬ 
ed  in  the  last  two  years.  In  the  city  of 
Coventry  there  were  9700  looms,  7500 
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of  which  were  the  property  of  the  opera¬ 
tive  weavers,  who  applied  their  manoal 
labour  as  well  as  their  machinery  to  the 
manufacture  of  ribands.  Those  looms 
wo-efor  the  most  part  of  the  worst  possi¬ 
ble  construction ;  and  it  would  be  scarce¬ 
ly  believed,  that  the  improved  loom  in 
France  would  in  a  given  time  produce 
five  times  as  much  riband  as  the  com¬ 
mon  loom  in  England,  with  the  same 
degree  of  manual  labour.  What  be 
bad  stated  was,  however,  only  half  the 
case.  He  could  state,  that,  at  present, 
there  were  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
looms  in  actual  employ  in  Switzerland, 
for  the  manufacture  of  common  riband 
alone,  and  three  thousand  of  these  could, 
if  actively  worked,  supply  England 
with  common  ribands  At  St  Etienne, 
and  at  Ly<ms,  there  were  no  less  than 
twelve  thousand  looms  for  the  manu* 
facture  of  fine  ribands,  and  it  was  cal¬ 
culated  that,  of  these,  three  thousand 
were  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  Europe.  But  there  were  other 
improvements  in  machines  applicable 
to  another  article,  which  had  bemi  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country.  He  alluded  to 
the  making  of  velvets  and  velveteens. 
With  respect  to  this  manafocture,  be 
could  state,  that  there  now  existed  an 
improved  machinery  in  Germany,  by 
which  one  man  could  make  48  times 
as  much  as  could  be  made  in  an  equal 
time  by  an  English  machine.  The 
silk  manufacturers  in  Switzerland  and 
in  France  had  very  large  capitals  em¬ 
barked.  He  was  informed,  that  in  one 
little  town  in  Switzerland  more  real 
capital  was  embarked  in  this  branch  of 
manufacture  than  was  employed  in  it 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  country. 
There  was  another  subject  which  go¬ 
vernment  bad  overlook^  and  to  winch 
be  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House.  He  alluded  to  the  custom  of 
granting  patents  to  the  importers  of 
machiopry,  who  wwe  not  the  inventors 
of  what  wey  iatcodnced.  The  import- 


tx  had  the  exclusive  patent-right,  and 
although  be  was  the  mere  carrier,  and 
might  be  incapable  of  either  using  or 
improving  the  machine,  no  manufac¬ 
turer  could  use  it,  and  no  machinist 
could  improve  upon  it  fw  fear  of  in¬ 
fringing  the  importer’s  patent.  Al¬ 
though  a  knowledge  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  Frendi  machinery  bad 
recently  been  obtained,  such  was  the 
alarm  existing  in  England  as  to  the 
present  measures,  that  there  bad  not 
been  a  single  attempt  made  to  put  up 
(me  of  the  improved  machines  in  this 
country.  The  hcmourable  gentleman 
after  indulging  in  a  few  othtf  details, 
concluded  by  moving — “  That  a  select 
committee  be  appointed,  to  inquire 
into  and  examine  the  statements  con¬ 
tained  in  the  various  petitions  fiom 
persons  engaged  in  the  silk  manufac¬ 
ture  ;  and  to  report  their  opinion  and 
observations  thereon  to  the  House.” 

Mr  J.  Williams  understood  it  to  be 
always  desirable  that  experim«ats  in 
the  way  of  trade  should  be  made  when 
countries  were  in  a  state  of  ease  and 
tranquillity,  and  not  in'times  of  difficulty 
and  danger  like  the  present.  As  be  was 
desirous,  however,  of  occupying  as  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  time  the  House  as  was  (»>b- 
sistent  with  the  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  should  at  once  proceed  to  the 
situaticm  of  the  silk  interest,  and  to  that 
which  would  be  the  effect  of  a  perseve¬ 
rance  in  the  contemplated  measures. 
To  begin,  therefore,  with  the  town  of 
Macclesfield — that  town,  under  our 
old  and  erroneous  system,  had  increa¬ 
sed,  since  1780,  from  a  population  of 
4000  persons  to  a  population  of  23,000, 
The  number  now  m  employ,  and  in 
S4»nty  employ,  and  at  low  wages,  was 
8700;  being  1^000  thrown  out  of  work, 
only  by  the  operation,  as  the  silk  ma¬ 
nufacturers  contended,  of  the  new  mea¬ 
sures.  Sixteen  hundred  families,  in 
Macclesfidd  only,  were  supported,  by 
voluntary  e<mtribations,  upon  potatoes 
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and  oatmeal.  In  Manchester  the  state  received,  in  a  great  degree,  the  appro> 
of  things  was  scarcely  less  calamitous  bation  of  the  House.  He  confessed  that 
than  at  Macclesfield.  Of  10,500  looms  if  it  was  a  proof  of  stupidity  not  to  see 
which  had  been  at  work  there,  in  the  the  value  of  general  principles  in  the 
broad  silk  trade,  in  the  spring  of  the  abstract,  be  must  plead  guilty  to  the 
last  year,  the  number  left,  last  month,  charge ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  would 
was  only  4100,  being  a  reduction  of  say,  that  there  was  no  quackery  more 
upwards  of  6500.  In  the  parish  of  common  and  notorious,  nor  any  more 
Bethnal  Green,  no  less  than  1000  silk  injurious — no  theory,  nor  want  of 
workers,  of  various  kinds,  were  sustain-  theory,  when  reduced  to  practice,  so 
ed  by  parish  relief,  and  it  was  said  that  dangerous,  as  to  attempt  to  reduce 
the  numbers  were  daily  increasing.  The  everything  to  certain  general  principles, 
whole  of  those  distresses  had  been  attri-  without  having  recourse  to  the  particu- 
bnted  by  the  right  honourable  gentle-  lar  circumstances,  or  the  particular 
man  and  others  to  the  spirit  of  over-  times  in  which  those  principles  were  to 
trading  and  over-speculation,  which  be  called  into  practice.  “Ye  gods  1  an- 
had  seized  upon  the  manufacturers,  as  nihilate  both  space  and  time,”  had  been 
well  as  almost  all  other  classes  of  socie-  allowed  under  particular  circumstances 
ty.  And  how  did  the  right  honourable  to  be  a  comparatively  reasonable  peti- 
gentleman  propose  that  the  evil  should  tion.  So  he  would  say  here  ;  let  gods 
be  cured  ?  By  leaving  all  to  the  natu-  or  men  destroy  time,  taxes,  and  poor- 
ral  course  of  things.  What  the  present  rates ;  and  then  let  any  newly-enlight- 
petitioners  asked  was,  that  the  minis-  ened  minister  open  his  eager  arms  to 
ter  would  reconsider  the  measure  he  admit  the  unrestricted  commerce  of  the 
had  proposed,  and  that  he  would  delay  world.  But  until  that  were  done,  to 
its  execution  till  a  more  convenient  op-  talk  of  free  trade,  what  was  it  but  to 
portunity — till  the  hospitality  he  was  propose  that  a  man  bound  in  fetters 
ready  to  exercise  towards  foreigners  should  try  his  strength  or  agility  with 
was  in  some  measure  met  by  them—  one  whose  limbs  were  wholly  free  ? 
Rll  that  system  of  reciprocity,  of  which  For  his  own  part,  he  could  not  allow 
he  had  spoken  so  much  and  so  triumph-  500,000  persons  to  be  sacrificed  to  ab- 
antly,  had  been  established.  When  that  stract  principles,  however  true  those 
was  done,  opposition  would  no  longer  principles  might  be.  Mr  Burke,  with 
be  offered ;  but  till  that  time,  he  (Mr  whom  he  fully  agreed,  had  said,  when 
Williams)  should  have  the  pain  of  ap-  speaking  of  those  hard-hearted  theo- 
pearing  to  oppose  measures  of  liberali-  rists,  who  pursued  their  abstract  prin- 
ty,  with  the  principles  of  which  he  fully  ciples  independently  of  tiny  conse- 
agreed.  Had  any  foreign  nations  per-  quences,  that  they  were  actuated  by 
formed  one  single  act — had  they  ac-  “  the  quality  of  heart  possessed  by  a 
knowledged  one  principle  of  reciproci-  perfect  metaphysician,  which  exceeded 
ty  to  justify  the  present  measure,  or  that  of  the  devil  himself  in  malignity, 
the  conduct  of  the  right  honourable  and  in  contempt  for  the  happiness  of 
gentleman  who  was  now  urging  this  mankind.” 

measure,  to  support  his  own  principles,  Mr  Huskisson. — Whatever  may  be 
and  to  show  that  we  understood  politi-  the  motives  of  the  learned  gentleman 
cal  economy  better  than  our  ancestors  ?  who  spoke  last,  I  confess  that  I  have 
.>-He  had  now  only  to  advert  to  one  listened  with  the  utmost  astonishment 
oUier  point.  It  was  said  that  this  mea-  to  the  speech  which  he  has  just  deli- 
sure  was  only  in  furtherance  pf  others  vered.  W'ith  regard  to  the  general 
of  a  more  general  nature,  which  had  tone  of  the  learned  gentleman’s  speech. 
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I  entertain  no  sentiment  bordering  upon 
anger,  nor  any  other  feeling,  save  one, 
a  feeling  of  surprise  and  regret,  at 
finding  that  learned  gentleman  now, 
for  the  first  time,  launching  forth  his 
denunciations  and  invectives  against 
principles  and  measures,  which  have 
received  the  support  of  men  the  most 
intelligent  and  best  informed,  on  both 
sides  of  this  House,  and  throughout 
Europe.  In  opposing  the  proposed 
inquiry,  I  feel  that  I  may  be  repre« 
sented  as  insensible  or  indifferent  to 
the  sufferings  of  those  on  whose  be¬ 
half  it  is  called  for.  When  the  learned 
gentleman  allows  himself  to  talk  of 
“  hard-hearted  metaphysicians,  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  devil  in  point  of  malig¬ 
nity,”  it  is  for  me  to  meet  that  insi¬ 
nuation  (as  far  it  was  levelled  at  me) 
with  those  feelings  of  utter  scorn  witn 
which  I  now  repel  it.  The  hon. 
mover  and  the  learned  member  have, 
by  some  strange  perversion,  argued 
the  whole  case,  as  if  I,  and  those  who 
act  with  me,  were  hastily  and  prema¬ 
turely  pressing  on  some  unheard-of 
measure  ;  instead  of  which,  we  have 
proposed  nothing,  and  are  lying  upon 
our  oars,  quietly  waiting  for  the  going 
into  effect  of  an  act  of  Parliament, 
passed  more  than  eighteen  months 
ago,  with  the  unanimous  concurrence 
of  this  House ;  an  act  which  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land ;  and  of  the  enact¬ 
ments  of  which,  all  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  were  as  fully  apprized  on 
the  day  when  it  first  passed  this 
House,  as  they  can  be  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  The  point  at  issue  is,  not  whe¬ 
ther  we  shall  grant  the  committee, 
but  whether  we  shall  re-establish  the 
prohibitory  system  ?  If  we  re-esta¬ 
blish  it  in  one  instance,  we  shall  very 
soon  be  called  upon  to  do  so  in  many 
others.  If  we  once  tread  back  our 
steps,  we  shall  not  be  able,  in  this  re¬ 
trograde  motion,  to  stop  at  that  point 
from  which  we  first  set  out :  we  must 
go  further,  and,  ere  long,  we  should 
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have  in  this  country  a  system  of  com¬ 
merce,  far  more  restrictive  than  that 
which  was  in  force  before  the  late 
changes.  The  present  question,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  simply  the  motion  before 
the  House — but,  neither  more  nor 
less  than,  whether  a  restrictive  or  an 
enlarged  system  of  commercial  poli¬ 
cy  be  the  best  for  this  country  ?  In 
order  to  come  to  a  sound  decision 
upon  so  important  a  subject,  it  be¬ 
hoves  the  House  to  look  back  a  little 
to  the  course  of  events,  and  to  bear  in 
mind  some  of  the  occurrences  which 
have  materially  contributed  to  those 
relaxations  in  the  restrictive  system, 
of  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  com¬ 
plain.  With  this  view,  I  must  ask 
the  permission  of  the  House  to  call 
its  attention  to  a  petition,  presented 
in  May  1820,  a  period  which,  like  the 
present,  was  one  of  great  difficulty 
and  public  distress.  The  petition 
conveys  to  the  House  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  merchants  and  tra¬ 
ders  of  the  city  of  I.ondon  ;  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  daily  observation  of  the 
evils  inflicted  upon  the  country  by 
the  unnecessary  restrictions  imposed 
upon  their  industry  and  pursuits. 
(The  hon.  gentleman  here  read  the 
etition.)  It  will  be  clear  to  all  who 
ave  attended  to  the  very  able  docu¬ 
ment  which  I  have  just  read,  that  it 
embraces  all  the  great  principles  of 
commercial  policy,  upon  which  par¬ 
liament  has  since  legislated.  Why  do 
I  lay  so  much  stress  upon  this  peti¬ 
tion?  For  the  purpose  of  showing, 
first,  that  if  the  government  have  pur¬ 
sued  this  course,  we  have  done  so,  not 
on  the  recommendations  of  visionaries 
and  theorists,  but  of  practical  men  of 
business :  secondly,  that  the  merchants 
of  the  city  of  London — the  great 
mart  of  the  commerce  and  wealth  of 
the  country — felt  convinced,  in  1820, 
that  the  distress  of  that  period  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  narrow  and 
short-sighted  system  of  rcstrictioiu 
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and  Nohibitions  whidi  then  prevail¬ 
ed.  This  morning  I  took  the  trouble 
to  look  at  the  names  of  the  merchants 
who  signed  it ;  and  the  first  signa¬ 
ture  I  read  is  that  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  that  class  in  the  city 
of  London— I  mean  Mr  Samuel 
Thornton.  And,  besides  his  name, 
the  list  contains  the  names  of  others, 
who,  like  him,  have  been  Governors 
of  the  Bank  of  England ;  of  several 
who  are  now  in  the  direction  of  that 
great  establishment ;  and  of  many 
who  hold  the  highest  rank  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  world.  By  a  reference  to 
many  other  petitions  and  proceedings 
of  a  like  nature  with  those  to  which  I 
have  already  adverted,  I  could  show 
that,  in  all  these  matters,  the  first  im¬ 
pulse  was  not  given  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  We  claim  for  ourselves  no 
such  credit.  Year  after  year,  have 
we  been  urged,  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion  out  of  doors,  and  by  the  ear¬ 
nest  remonstrances  of  hon.  members 
within,  to  adopt  the  very  measures 
against  which  a  senseless  clamour  is 
now  attempted  to  be  excited.  Who 
were  the  nrst,  and  the  most  earnest, 
in  suggesting  these  measures — ay, 
and  in  wishing  to  push  them  to  ex¬ 
tremes — but  some  of  those  very  per¬ 
sons  whom  we  now  find  arrayed 
against  us,  and  against  those  princi¬ 
ples  which  they  formerly  supported  ? 
By  whom  was  the  petition  which  I 
have  just  read  to  the  House  presented  ? 
By  whom  was  the  prayer  of  it  advo¬ 
cated  ?  After  great  note  of  prepara¬ 
tion — after  a  formal  notice  of  what 
was  about  to  come— this  petition,  sir, 
was  brought  down,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  18^,  by  the  hon.  member  (Mr 
Baring.)  The  period  at  which  this 
petition  was  laid  upon  our  table,  was 
one  of  great  public  distress ;  and,  in 
that  respect,  it  but  too  much  resem¬ 
bled  the  present  time.  In  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  hon.  member,  at  that  time, 
a  free  trade  was  the  very  essence  of 


commercial  prosperity ;  and^  there¬ 
fore,  be  pressed  os  to  adopt,  all  at 
once,  the  system  which  we  have  since 
gradually  introduced.  The  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  then  went  on  to  say,  that  he  per¬ 
fectly  agreed  with  him — that  "thefirst 
doctrine  which  the  petitioners  wished 
to  combat  was  that  fallacious  one, 
which  had,  of  late  years,  arisen,  that 
this  countiy  ought  to  subsist  on  its 
own  produce ;  that  it  was  wise,  on  the 
part  of  every  country,  to  raise  within 
Itself  the  produce  requisite  for  its 
consumption."  It  is  really  absurd 
to  contend,  (continued  the  hon.  mem¬ 
ber,)  that  if  a  country,  by  selling  any 
article  of  manufacture,  could  pur¬ 
chase  the  produce  which  it  might  re¬ 
quire,  at  one  half  the  expense  at 
which  that  produce  could  be  raised, 
it  should  nevertheless  be  precluded 
from  doing  so. — This  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  sound  doctrine,  and  I  readily  ad¬ 
mit  it.  But,  how  is  it  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  doctrine,  which  is  now 
maintained  by  great  authorities  out 
of  doors,  as  that  which  ought  to  be 
the  rule  of  our  commercial  policy? 
According  to  these  authorities,  to 
which  we  have  now  to  add  that  of 
the  learned  seconder  of  the  present 
motion,  prohibition  is  the  only  effec¬ 
tual  protection  to  trade.  But,  if  this 
system  be  wise  and  just  in  itself ;  if, 
for  the  reasons  alleged  in  its  support, 
it  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
British  industry,  let  us  see  to  what 
it  leads.  Can  this  country  command 
labour  on  the  same  terms  as  Ireland  ? 
Is  the  scale  of  taxation  the  same? 
Are  the  poor-rates  the  same  in  the 
two  countries  ?  Is  there  any  country 
in  Europe  which,  more  than  Ireland, 
differs  from  Great  Britain  in  these 
and  many  other  particulars,  affectin|^ 
their  commercial  relations  ?  Does  it 
not  follow,  that,  if  we  admit  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  prohibitions  now  recommend¬ 
ed  to  us  by  the  learned  member,  we 
must  prohibit  all  commercial  inter- 
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course  with  Ireland  ?  I  have  no  desire 
to  disturb  the  partisans  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  system,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
fkTourke  theory.  All  I  ask  of  them 
is,  a  similar  forbearance  towards  us. 
Let  each  system  be  fully  and  fairly 
tried.  But  can  prohibition  ever  hie 
tried  under  circumstances  of  greater 
favour  than  it  now  experiences  in 
Spain  ?  In  that  flourishing  country^ 
prohibition  has  been  earned  to  the 
very  extreme.  Spain  is  the  best  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  prohibitory  system;  the 
most  perfect  model  of  nillen  greatness 
and  of  internal  misery,  of  which  mo¬ 
dem  civilization  forms  an  example. 
I  must  now  beg  the  House  to  indulge 
me  for  a  little,  while  I  endeavour  to 
go  through  the  detail  of  the  specific 
measures  recommended  in  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  member  (Mr  Baring)  on 
presenting  the  London  petition.  The 
nrst  measure  pointed  out  upon  that 
occasion,  and  recommended  in  the 
warmest  terms  to  the  attention  of 
ministers,  for  the  relief  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  was  an  alteration  of  the  duty  on 
the  importation  of  wool.”  What,  at 
that  time,  was  our  answer  to  this  pro¬ 
position  ?  Why,  this, — **  We  have  no 
objection  to  take  ofl^  the  duty  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  wool,  provi¬ 
ded  you  will  consent  to  allow  the  free 
exportation  of  British  wool."  **  No," 
said  the  woollen  manufacturers,  "take 
off  the  duty  on  foreign  wool,  if  you 
please ;  but  keep  in  force  the  law 
which  prohibits  the  exportation  of 
British  wool  from  this  country.”  To 
this  proposal  we  would  not  agree. 
After  years  and  years  of  struggle,  we 
at  last  succeeded  in  convincing  our 
opponents  that  the  duty  on  foreign 
wool  might  be  taken  off,  and  the  pro¬ 
hibition  to  export  British  wool  be  re¬ 
pealed,  without  endangering  their  in¬ 
terests.  And  what  has  been  the  re¬ 
sult  ?  Where  is  the  ruin  that  was  so 
confidently  predicted?  Why,  that 
since  the  removal  of  the  restrictions 


on  the  export,  we  hare  sent  abrond 
the  amazing  quantity  of  100,000  lbs. 
weight  of  British  wool ;  while  of  fo¬ 
reign  wool  we  have  imported  no 
less  a  quantity  than  40,000,000  lbs. 
weight.  The  second  measure  pro¬ 
pose  by  the  hon.  member,  was  a  ge¬ 
neral  revision  of  the  revenue  laws, 
with  a  view  to  their  simplification. 
The  task  was  one  of  great  magnitude 
and  difficulty  ;  but  we  did  not  shrink 
from  it.  Of  the  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking,  the  House  will  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  judge,  when  I  state  that  there 
were  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  sta¬ 
tutes,  relative  to  the  Customs  akme, 
to  wade  through  ;  independently  of 
the  numerous  enactments  concerning 
smuggling,  warehousing,  the  planta¬ 
tions,  &c.  And  now,  sir,  in  one  little 
volume,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
are  comprised  all  the  laws  at  present 
in  existence,  on  the  subject  of  the 
management  and  the  revenue  of  the 
customs,  of  navigation,  of  smuggling, 
of  warehousing,  and  of  our  colonial 
trade.  Then  coroes  the  third  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  hon.  member ; 
namely,  that  we  should  do  away  with 
prohibitions  altogether;  and  substi¬ 
tute,  in  all  cases,  protecting  for  pro¬ 
hibitory  duties.  1  will  beg  iMve  to 
read  a  short  extract  from  what  I  con¬ 
sider  a  very  accurate  report  of  this 
part  of  the  hon.  member's  speech : 
"  Another  desirable  step,”  said  he, 
"  would  be  to  do  away  with  prohibi¬ 
tions,  as  much  as  possible.”  Now, 
here  we  have  the  opinion  of  a  practi¬ 
cal  man,  who  had  come  to  this  con¬ 
clusion,  after  collecting  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  upon  the  subject,  during  his 
repeated  visits  to  Paris.  Even  in  the 
year  1817 — also  a  period  of  distresa— 
I  find  the  hon.  member  declaring  to 
the  House,  that,  **  in  the  article  of 
silk,  smuggling  was  carried  on  to  a 
very  great  extent ;  a  proof  of  which 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  al¬ 
though  silks  were  in  much  greater 
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use  now  than  formerly,  yet  that  the 
British  manufacturer  was  ruined.” 
So  that  it  appears,  sir,  that  in  the  year 
1817,  the  silk  manufacture,  which, 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  can  only  flourish  under  a 
system  of  prohibition,  was,  in  a  state 
of  ruin,  owing  to  prohibition.  The 
stagnation  and  embarrassment  which 
took  place  in  1816  and  1817  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  state  of  unusual  commer¬ 
cial  activity.  In  like  manner,  the  de¬ 
pression  of  1822  and  1823  terminated 
in  the  extraordinary  spirit  of  specu¬ 
lation  which  marked  the  autumn  of 

1 824,  and  the  spring  and  summer  of 

1825.  In  1816  and  1817,  during  the 
first  absorption  of  treasure  by  the 
Bank,  the  amount  of  silk  imported 
was,  upon  the  average  of  the  two 
years,  1,150,807  lbs. in  1818,  du¬ 
ring  the  first  flight  of  our  coin  to  the 
continent,  that  importation  was  raised 
to  2,101 ,618  lbs.,  being  an  increase 
of  81  per  cent.  Of  sheep’s  wool,  the 
average  importation  of  the  first  two 
years  was  11,416,853  lbs.: — in  the 
year  1818  alone,  the  quantity  was 
24,505,486  lbs.,  being  an  increase  of 
ISO  per  cent.  Of  cotton  wool,  the 
average  of  the  two  first  years  was 
423,580  bales : — the  amount  in  1818, 
was  660,580  bales,  being  an  increase 
of  57  per  cent.  Let  us  now  compare 
the  import  of  the  same  articles  in  the 
years  1823  and  1824,  with  the  import 
of  1825.  It  will  turn  out  as  follows : 
—Silk,  average  import  of  1823  and 

1824,  2,780,600  lbs. : — import  of 

1825,  4,231,673  lbs.,  being  an  in¬ 
crease  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent. 
Sheep’s  wool,  average  import  of  1823 
and  1824,  19,225,306  lbs. : — import 
of  1825,  38,705,682  lbs.,  being  an  in¬ 
crease  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent. 
Cotton  wool,  average  import  of  1823 
and  1824,  167,120,065  lbs. : — ^import 
of  1825,  222,457,616  lbs.,  being  an 
increase  at  the  rate  of  S3  per  cent. 
To  return,  sir,  to  the  speech  of  the 


hon.  member  (Mr  Baring.)  The 
fourth  point  to  which  he  called  the 
attention  of  government  was,  the  state 
of  the  Navigation  Laws.  The  change 
which  the  hon.  member  recommended 
would,  in  fact,  have  amounted  to  the 
total  repeal  of  those  laws.  We  pro¬ 
fessed  ourselves  ready  to  inquire,  now 
far  some  of  their  regulations,  inconve¬ 
nient  to  trade,  might  be  dispensed 
with,  without  prejudice  to  the  higher 
political  objects  for  which  these  Taws 
were  originally  enacted.  This  inquiry 
was  gone  into  with  great  care  by  a 
committee ;  and  the  result  has  been 
that,  by  its  zeal  and  diligence,  several 
measures  have  been  introduced  to  the 
House  which  have  led  to  a  relaxation 
in. those  laws,  highly  beneficial  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  in  no 
way  injurious  to  our  strength  as  a 
maritime  power.  But  the  principle  of 
those  laws  is  still  retained.  In  this 
instance,  certainly,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  go  all  the  lengths  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  practical  men  ;  but  be  it  re¬ 
collected,  that  the  charge  against 
which  I  am  now  upon  my  defence  is, 
that  we  are  theorists.  The  fifth  point 
which  was  strongly  recommend^  by 
the  hon.  member  (Mr  Baring),  was 
the  removal  of  the  transit  duties  on 
German  linens,  and  some  other  arti¬ 
cles  of  foreign  produce.  The  transit 
duties  have  been  all  removed ;  and  the 
system  of  bounties  and  drawbacks  has 
undergone  an  entire  revision,  and  been 
remodelled  on  an  improved  plan.  To 
come  to  the  sixth  recommendation  of 
the  hon.  member.  He  told  us  that 
"  it  was  of  importance  that  we  should 
alter  our  commercial  regulations  with 
respect  to  France.”  This  advice  of  the 
hon.  member,  government  have  also 
attended  to.  What  have  we  to  do  in 
this  case  ?  We  have  begun  at  home. 
We  have  set  an  example  to  the  nations 
of  the  continent.  We  have  put  an  end 
to  the  restrictive  system  aflfecting 
France,  as  far  as  we  could  put  an  end 
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to  it ;  and  we  hare  invited  France  to 
follow  in  our  track,  by  doing  away 
with  the  obstacles  existing  on  her  part 
to  a  greater  freedom  of  trade.  France 
has  taken  a  first  step  towards  placing 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  upon  a  footing  of  greater  facility. 
This  is  a  practicid  approximation  on 
her  part  to  the  principle  of  a  more  en> 
largra  system  of  commerce.  Seventh¬ 
ly,  and  lastly,  the  hon.  member  re¬ 
commended  to  ^vernment  “  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  our  trade  with  British  India.” 
In  answer  to  this  suggestion,  it  is  only 
necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  our  at¬ 
tention  has  been  incessantly  directed 
towards  that  desirable  object.  We 
have  left  no  steps  untried,  to  prevail 
on  the  East  India  Company  to  consent 
to  an  enlargement  of  the  private  trade. 
To  a  certain  point  we  have  succeeded, 
though  not  to  the  extent  of  our  wishes. 
If  all  that  the  hon.  member  sought  for 
has  not  been  done,  the  fault  is  not 
ours  ;  we  have  no  means  of  compelling 
the  Company  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  merchants.  These  are 
the  principal  improvements  which 
were  urged  on  the  government  of  the 
country,  in  the  year  1820,  by  the  hon. 
member  (Mr  Baring) ;  speaking,  be  it 
always  remembered,  in  the  name  and 
on  the  behalf  of  the  merchants  of  Lon¬ 
don.  To  all  of  these  suggestions,  I 
say,  his  Majesty’s  ministers  attended. 
The  consequence  was,  a  determination, 
on  their  part,  to  institute  an  inquiry 
before  a  committee  of  this  House,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  steps 
recommended  could  be  acted  upon  for 
the  general  improvement  of  commerce. 
In  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  a 
committee  was  sitting,  whose  labours 
were  directed  to  the  same  object.  One 
of  the  subjects  which  particularly  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  that  committee, 
was  the  state  of  the  silk  trade.  They 
heard  evidence,  they  called  for  papers, 
and  they  examined  witnesses  from 
every  quarter.  What  was  the  result 


of  their  investigation  ?  Why,  sir,  they 
state  in  their  report,  that,  “  it  appears 
to  the  committee,  that  there  are  no 
bounds  to  smuggling  under  the  pro¬ 
hibitive  system  ;  and  that,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  committee,  protecting  du¬ 
ties  might  advantageously  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  prohibitive  ones.”  Nothing 
further  took  place  till  1823,  when  the 
hon.  member  for  the  city  of  London  (Mr 
T.  Wilson)  came  down  to  this  House 
with  a  petition  from  the  master  ma¬ 
nufacturers  of  Spitalfields,  praying  for 
a  repeal  of  what  is  generally  cdled 
“  The  Spitalhclds’  Act.”  This,  as  the 
House  well  knows,  was  a  law  for  re¬ 
gulating  the  mode  of  working  in  that 
district,  and  for  enabling  the  magis¬ 
trates  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  to  be 
given  for  each  description  of  work. 
The  petitioners  stated,  “that with  our 
unlimited  supply  of  silk  from  our  ter¬ 
ritories  in  India,  we  might  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  that 
with  our  great  command  of  capital, 
and  the  unrivalled  skill  of  our  artisans, 
the  manufacturers  did  not  fear  the 
competition  of  any  foreigners ;  and 
that  with  a  free  trade,  silk  would  be¬ 
come,  like  cotton,  one  of  the  staple 
manufactures  of  the  country.”  I  re¬ 
fer  to  that  petition,  as  well  as  to  the 
more  general  petition  of  the  merchants 
of  London,  to  show  that  the  measures 
which  ministers  have  taken,  are  nei¬ 
ther  the  offspring  of  theory,  nor  mea¬ 
sures  which  they  carried  in  opposition 
to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  of  the  trade.  So  far  was  go¬ 
vernment  from  any  precipitation  in 
carrying  them  into  effect,  that  it  was 
not  till  the  year  1824,  that  they  de¬ 
termined  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  the  raw  material,  and  to  per¬ 
mit  the  importation  of  foreign  manu¬ 
factured  silk,  subject  to  a  protecting 
duty.  From  that  moment,  we  lost  the 
sup]K>rt  of  the  hon.  memW  (Mr  Ba¬ 
ring)  to  whom  I  have  so  often  alluded  ; 
and  his  voice  was  only  heard  in  opposi- 
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tion  to  neBsures,  whidi  be  bad  so  long 
been  recommeBdiag  for  our  adoption. 
Then  it  was,  that  be  declared,  that, 
by  the  end  of  the  two  years,  which  I 
proposed  to  allow  before  the  prohibi* 
tion  should  finally  cease,  the  silk  trade 
would  be  destroyed.  This  delay  1 
BOW  consider  to  hare  been  the  great¬ 
est  error  that  was  then  committed, 
and  the  origin  of  our  present  difficulty, 
as  for  as  this  trade  is  concerned.  Let 
us  now  see  how  for  the  predictions  of 
the  hon.  members  (Mr  Baring  and  Mr 
Ellice)  hare  been  realized.  The  bill 
passed  this  House  in  the  spring  of 
1824;  and  during  the  rest  of  that 
year,  the  silk  trade  went  on  flourish¬ 
ing  and  increasing.  In  the  spring  of 
1825,  there  prerailed  an  extension  of 
demand  in  this  manufacture,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  had  erer  been 
witnessed  before,  in  almost  any  branch 
of  trade.  The  old  mills  were  not  suf- 
“  fident ;  many  new  ones  were  raised, 

'  the  erection  m  each  of  which,  I  am  as¬ 
sured,  did  not  cost  less  than  from 
10,000/.  to  15,000/. ;  and  several  of 
these  new  mills  have  not  even  yet 
been  roofed  in.  The  learned  member 
(Mr  J.  Williams)  has  alluded  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  town  of  Mac* 
desfield.  I  know  what  misfortunes 
and  bankruptcies  have  occurred  there. 
But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
learned  member,  in  stating  their  situ¬ 
ation,  should  also  have  stated  some  of 
the  circumstances  which  have  aggra¬ 
vated,  if  not  created,  their  present  dif¬ 
ficulties;  for  certain  it  is,  that  the 
spirit  of  speculation  has  in  that  town 
been  carried  to  the  greatest  extrava¬ 
gance.  According  to  the  last  census 
in  1821,  the  whole  population  of  Mac- 
desfield  amounted  to  17i746  souls. 
Now  I  will  suppose  that,  between  that 
year  and  the  year  1825,  it  increased 
to  20,000.  What,  then,  in  that  year, 
was  the  demand  for  additional  labour, 
in  the  silk  manufocture  alone,  of  that 
town  ?  1  have  seen,  in  a  Macclesfield 


newspaper,  of  the  19th  of  February, 
1825,  the  following  advertisement 
"  To  overseers,  guardians  of  the  poor, 
and  families  desirous  of  settling  in 
Macclesfield.  Wanted  immediately, 
from  four  to  five  thousand  persons." 
The  House  may  well  express  their 
surprise ;  but  I  beseech  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  description  of  persons  re¬ 
quired  by  this  advertisement—"  from 
seven  to  twenty  years  of  age” — so  that 
the  silk  manufacturers  were  content 
to  receive  children  of  the  tender  age 
of  only  seven  years — “  to  be  employra 
in  the  throwing  and  manufacturing  of 
silk.  The  great  increase  of  the  trade 
having  caus^  a  great  scarcity  of  work¬ 
men,  it  is  suggested,  that  this  is  a 
most  favourable  opportunity  for  per¬ 
sons  with  large  families,  and  overseers 
who  wish  to  put  out  children”— (chil¬ 
dren  of  seven  years  of  age)— “  as  ap¬ 
prentices,  to  ensure  them  a  comfort¬ 
able  livelihood.  Application  to  be 
made,  if  by  letter,  j^st  paid,  to  the 
printer  of  this  paper."  Very  soon 
after  this  advertisement,  and  before 
the  mills  were  finished,  in  which  these 
children  were  to  be  immured,  there 
appeared,  I  have  been  assured,  another 
advertisement,  nearly  in  the  same  ex¬ 
travagant  style:—"  Wanted  to  be 
built  immediately,  one  thousand 
houses !” — doubtless,  to  c(mtain  the 
five  thousand  new  inhabitants.  Yet, 
all  this  took  place  in  1825;  just  one 
year,  according  to  the  hon.  member 
(Mr  Baring),  tefore  tbe  silk  trade  was 
to  expire  for  ever.  Can  any  man 
wonder,  after  such  an  enormous  ex¬ 
tent  of  speculation — after  such  an  in¬ 
flux  of  population— at  most  of  these 
new  comers  being  out  of  work  at  Mac¬ 
clesfield— or  at  ue  foct  stated  by  the 
learned  member  (Mr  J.  Williams)— 
his  hair  almost  standing  on  end  with 
horror—"  that  eleven  orders  for  the 
removal  of  as  many  paupers,  had  been 
made  out  in  one  week  (The  hon. 
gentleman  then  proceeded  to  vindicate 
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the  measures  of  commercial  policy 
which  had  been  adopted  the  pret^ing 
session,  and  then  returned  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  subject  uf  the  silk  trade.)  I  come 
now  to  the  real  jet  of  the  silk  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  which  has  not  been  in  the 
slightest  degree  touched  upon  yet. 
The  object  of  the  British  manufac¬ 
turer  is,  as  much  as  possible,  to  shut 
out  the  competition  of  his  foreign 
riral.  If  smuggling  could  be  prevent¬ 
ed,  I  would  concede  to  him,  that  pro¬ 
hibition  would  be  most  efiectual  to 
this  object.  But,  if  it  cannot,  what 
is  the  advantage  of  prohibition  over  a 
protecting  duty  of  SO  per  cent  ?  I 
say  of  30  per  cent,  bemuse  I  never 
yet  converse  with  a  single  merchant 
or  manufacturer,  who  did  not  admit 
that,  if  a  higher  protecting  duty  were 
imposed,  the  supply  of  roreign  silk 
go^s  would  be  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  the  smuggler.  The  question,  then, 
looking  at  it  practically,  is  this In 
what  degree  is  prohibition  better,  as 
against  smuggling,  than  'a  well-regu¬ 
lated  duty?  In  the  first  place,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  feelings  of 
mankind  are  more  likely  to  restrain 
them  from  committing  a  fraud,  than 
from  violating  a  custom-house  prohi¬ 
bition.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  conceded 
to  me,  that  many  hon.  persons  would 
feel  very  little  scruple  in  wearing  an 
article  that  is  absolutely  prohibited, 
and  the  introduction  of  which  is  not 
in  opposition  to  any  moral  duty.  But 
the  great,  indeed  the  only  argument 
in  favour  of  prohibition,  in  preference 
to  a  protecting  duty,  is  this — that 
after  the  forbidden  goods  have  been 
landed  in  this  country,  and  when  they 
are  in  the  possession  of  individuals, 
even  for  their  own  use  or  consumption, 
you  may  follow  them  into  private 
dwellings,  nay,  into  the  very  pockets 
of  the  wearers,  and  seize  them  upon 
their  persons,  in  the  King's  name,  at 
the  Imu%  suggestion  of  any  common 
informer.  To  what  does  this  power 


of  seising  snd  examining  all  who  saay 
be  suspected  of  possessing  prohilntea 
articles  amount  ?  Sir,  it  amounts  to 
this— that  if  any  man— no  matter 
what  may  be  his  rank,  be  he  the  hiiBB- 
blest  peasant  or  the  highest  peer  in  the 
realm — be  suspected  of  wearing,  or 
possessing,  a  silk  handkerchief  of  fo¬ 
reign  manufacture,  he  is  liable  to  have 
it  taken  from  his  neck  or  his  pocket, 
and  to  have  his  house  ransacked,  from 
the  garret  to  the  cellar,  in  quest  of 
contraband  articles.  If,  without  such  a 
subsidiary  regulation  as  this,  prohibi¬ 
tion  cannot  be  sustained,  then,  sir,  1 
say,  in  preference  to  such  a  system, 
let  us,  in  God’s  name,  have  a  well- 
regulated  duty.  But,  even  with  the 
aid  of  this  power  of  search  and  seizure, 
is  prohibition  an  effectual  remedy 
against  smuggling?  I  have  lately 
taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  smuggled  silk  that  has 
l^n  seized,  inland,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  during  the  last  ten  years : 
and  I  find  that  the  whole  does  not 
exceed  5000/.  a-year.  I  have  endea¬ 
voured,  on  the  other  hand,  to  get  an 
account  of  the  quantity  of  silk  goods 
actually  smuggled  into  this  country. 
Any  estimate  of  this  quantity  must 
be  very  vague ;  but  I  have  been 
given  to  understand,  that  the  value 
of  such  goods  as  are  regula^  en¬ 
tered  at  tne  custom-house  of  France 
for  exportation  to  this  country,  ii 
ftom  100,000/.  to  150,000/.  a-year ; 
and  this,  of  course,  is  exclusive  of 
the  far  greater  supply  which  is  poured 
in,  through  all  the  channels  of  smug¬ 
gling,  without  being  subjected  to  any 
entry.  In  fact,  to  such  an  extent  u 
this  illicit  trade  carried  on,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  haberdasher’s  shop,  in 
the  smallest  village  of  the  kingdom, 
in  which  prohibited  silks  are  not  sold; 
and  that  in  the  face  of  day,  and  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  The  hon. 
mover  has  mentioned  the  silk  goods 
from  India,  as  those  against  whidi 
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anything  but  prohibition  would  prove 
an  unavailing  protection.  Now,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  a  stronger  case  than  those 
very  silks  furnish  against  the  hon. 
member’s  own  argument.  I  believe 
it  is  universally  known,  that  a  large 
quantity  of  Bandana  handkerchiefs 
are  sold,  every  year,  for  exportation, 
by  the  East  India  Company.  But 
does  any  gentleman  suppose,  that 
these  Bandanas  are  sent  to  the  conti¬ 
nent  for  the  purpose  of  remaining 
there  ?  No  such  thing !  they  are  sold 
at  the  company’s  sales,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  800,000  or  a  million  of  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  each  year,  at  the  rate  of 
about  four  shillings  each.  They  are 
immediately  shipped  off  for  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Ostend, 
or  Guernsey — and,  from  thence,  they 
nearly  all,  illicitly,  find  their  way  back 
to  this  country.  Upon  every  infor¬ 
mation  laid  under  this  prohibitory 
law,  the  chances  are,  that  the  informer 
and  the  constable  have  Bandanas 
round  their  necks,  and  that  the  ma¬ 
gistrate,  who  hears  the  charge,  has 
one  in  his  pocket !  But,  since  the 
repeal  of  the  old  law,  a  further  dif¬ 
ficulty  has  occurred  in  respect  to  pro¬ 
hibition.  Two  years  ago,  when  a 
piece  of  silk  was  seized  as  foreign, 
the  British  manufacturer  could,  upon 
inspecting  it,  at  once  say,  I  know, 
and  can  prove,  that  this  is  not  of  the 
manufacture  of  this  kingdom.”  If 
asked,  “  What  is  your  proof?”  he 
would  reply,  “  The  superior  quality 
and  workmanship  of  the  article.”  This 
is  a  very  natural  answer  for  monopoly 
to  make;  but  it  comes  with  a  bad 
grace  from  a  British  manufacturer. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  excellence 
of  fabric  was,  at  that  time,  the  proof 
that  the  article  was  not  British,  why 
is  it  not  so  still  ?  I  shall  give  the 
.best  answer  to  this  question,  by  sta¬ 
ting  what  has  recently  occurred.  Soon 
after  the  alteration  of  our  law,  an  ex¬ 


tensive  French  manufacturer  removed 
from  Lyons  to  this  country.  He 
brought  with  him  his  looms  and  his 
patterns.  Under  his  management  and 
superintendence,  two  establishments 
were  formed,  one  in  Spital  fields,  the 
other  at  Manchester.  At  both  of 
these  places  he  set  weavers  to  work  ; 
fully  satisfied,  that  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent  would  afford  him  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection.  His  improved  methods — 
with  sorrow  I  state  it— excited  the 
jealousy,  and  drew  upon  him  the  per¬ 
secution,  of  the  English  manufac¬ 
turers.  They  charged  this  industri¬ 
ous  foreigner,  most  unjustly,  with 
carrying  on  his  trade  here  merely  as 
a  cloak  to  cover  the  smuggling  of 
foreign  manufactured  goods.  'They 
even  went  the  length  of  charging  my 
hon.  friend,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  whole  Board  of 
Customs,  with  being  cognizant  of  the 
fact.  This  accusation  was  not  merely 
insinuated  in  whispers :  it  was  con¬ 
tained  in  a  published  report,  inserted 
in  the  newspapers.  This  was  not  to 
be  endured.  The  Treasury  deter¬ 
mined  to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  They  inspected  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  books,  and  found  the  charge 
to  be  wholly  unfounded.  But  the  ac¬ 
cusers  persevered  in  their  charge,  and 
insisted  that  the  whole  was  a  con¬ 
certed  plot.  The  Treasury,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  resolved  to  sift  the  matter 
still  farther ;  and  it  was  left  to  the 
accusers  to  point  out  the  mode.  In 
order  to  prosecute  the  inquiry,  they 
selected  from  their  own  body,  the 
person  whom  they  considered  the 
most  skilled  in  the  knowledge  re¬ 
quisite  for  the  detection  of  such  ar¬ 
ticles  as  might  be  contraband.  And 
what,  towards  him,  was  the  conduct 
of  the  party  accused  ?  “  Go  to  my 
warehouse,”  said  the  Frenchman, 
turn  over  all  my  goods  ;  select  from 
among  them  whatever  pieces  you 
please ;  and,  on  the  proof  of  their 
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being  of  English  or  French  manufac¬ 
ture,  let  my  guilt  or  innocence  be 
hnally  establi^ed.”  The  offer  was 
accepted.  The  person  employed  by 
the  British  manufacturers  turned 
over  and  over  several  hundred  pieces 
of  silk ;  and  at  length,  after  the  whole 
ordeal  was  passed,  the  Board  of  Cus¬ 
toms  made  known  the  result.  What 
is  the  substance  of  it  ?  Why,  that 
thirty-seven  pieces  had  been  selected 
by  this  agent  of  the  accusers,  as  be¬ 
ing,  beyond  all  doubt,  of  French  ma¬ 
nufacture.  What  followed  ?  These 
thirty-seven  pieces  were  seized ;  and 
the  Frenchman  was  put  upon  his 
proof,  that  they  were  made  in  this 
country.  How  did  he  prove  it  ?  By 
producing, one  after  another,  the  very 
men  by  whom  every  one  of  these 
thirty-seven  pieces  had  been  made, 
who  proved,  upon  their  oaths,  in  the 
most  irrefragable  manner,  that  every 
inch  of  these  goods  had  been  woven 
by  themselves  —  Where?  Not  at 
Lyons — not  in  France— but  in  Spital- 
fields  and  Manchester.  I  have  stated 
these  facts  with  feelings,  I  own,  bor¬ 
dering  on  disgust.  It  shows,  in  the 
clearest  manner,  that,  if  you  continue 
to  seize  silk  goods,  in  private  houses, 
in  shops,  or  upon  individuals,  you 
have  now  lost  your  former  test,  by 
which  you  could  prove  them  to  be  of 
foreign  origin.  But  appeals  have 
been  made  to  our  compassion ;  and 
our  feelings  have  been  alarmed  by 
the  statement,  that  above  500,000 
individuals  are  at  present  engaged  in 
the  silk  trade.  Now,  supposing  that 
the  number  of  persons  who  are  em- 
ployedinthesilkmanufactureamounts 
to  500,000, — their  wages,  I  assume, 
cannot  be  less,  one  with  another, 
than  lOr.  a-week  for  each  person.  1 
have  been  told,  indeed,  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  this  number  are 
children,  some  of  whom  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  Ir.  6d.  a-week.  If 
this  be  so,  let  us  not  talk  of  the  dif¬ 


ference  in  the  expense  of  labour  be¬ 
tween  this  countij  and  France.  Will 
it  be  said,  that  a  French  child  cannot 
earn  in  the  silk  manufactory  H.  StL 
a-week ;  and  that,  without  working 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hours  out  of 
the  four-and-twenty  ?  Certainly  not. 
Supposing,  however,  the  average 
earnings  of  these  500,000  persons— 
(an  exaggerated  number,  I  am  con- 
vinced)-^o  be  ten  shillings  a-week, 
thirteen  millions  of  money  would  then 
be  the  annual  amount  of  wages  alone 
in  this  manufacture.  To  this  are  to 
be  added,  the  interest  on  capital,  and 
the  price  of  the  raw  material :  so  that 
the  value  of  the  goods  sold  could 
not  be  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
millions  sterling.  This,  however,  I 
consider  too  high  a  calculation.  The 
Lords'  Report  estimates  the  whole 
amount  at  only  ten  millions ;  but  al¬ 
lowing  for  increased  consumption 
since  1821,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  fairly 
rated  at  twelve  or  fourteen  millions, 
exclusive  of  the  quantity  smuggled  in 
from  the  continent.  If,  then,  four¬ 
teen  millions  of  silk  goods  are  about 
the  annual  consumption  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  what  would  happen,  if,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  predictions  of  the  hon. 
member  (Mr  Baring)  the  British  ma¬ 
nufacture  should  be  annihilated  after 
next  July?  We  should  not,  I  take 
it  for  granted,  consume  a  less  quan¬ 
tity  of  silk  goods :  the  only  change 
would  be,  that  we  should  have  them, 
as  it  is  alleged,  of  a  better  quality, 
and  at  a  less  price.  But  all  the  goo^ 
so  consumed  would,  on  this  supposi¬ 
tion,  have  paid  a  duty  of  thirty  per 
cent  on  their  importation ;  and  the 
produce  of  that  duty,  consequently, 
would  exceed  four  millions  sterling. 
This  large  sum  would  be  levied  with¬ 
out,  in  the  smallest  degree,  abridging 
the  comfort  or  enjoyment  of  any  other 
class  of  the  community.  It  would 
simply  be  the  premium  of  monopoly 
transferred  to  the  exchequer.  But 
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of  8«ch  on  issue,  I  am  persuaded, 
there  is  no  risk.  The  whole  con> 
sumption  of  silk  goods  in  France  is 
not  equal  to  the  consuiiq)tian  in  Eng> 
land.  Now,  supposing  when  the  bill 
comes  into  operation,  were  should  be 
a  greatly  increased  demand  in  this 
oountrr  for  French  silks — this  new 
and  additional  demand  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  corresponding  advance  in  the 
price  of  the  goods,  and  in  the  wages 
of  labour,  in  France.  To  a  certain 
extent,  there  may  be  such  a  demand, 
especially  at  the  first  opening  of  the 
tr^e ;  but  I  am  convinced  that,  with 
the  attention  to  economy  which  com¬ 
petition  excites,  with  our  improved 
machinery,  our  industry  and  inge¬ 
nuity,  and  perhaps  with  the  lowered 
prices  of  lalMur  and  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence— a  protecting  duty  of  thirty 
DCT  cent  will  be  found  to  be  sufficienL 
The  House  is  called  upon,  by  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  mover,  **  to  in¬ 
quire.**  Has  it  never  inquired  be¬ 
fore  ?  Has  the  House  of  Lords  en¬ 
tered  into  no  investigation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  ?  And  did  not  that  investigation 
take  place  at  a  period,  when  taxation 
and  prices  were  very  considerably 
higher  than  at  present?  Was  that 
inquiry  loosely  conducted  ?  Certainly 
not.  It  was  the  opinion  of  that  com¬ 
mittee,  after  taking  a  mass  of  evi¬ 
dence  on  oath,  that  a  duty  of  fifteen 
per  cent  would  be  an  adequate  pro¬ 
tection,  instead  of  a  duty  of  double 
that  amount,  under  which  the  expe¬ 
riment  is  now  to  be  made. 

Mr  Baring  rose,  but  the  cries  for 
an  adjournment  becoming  general, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr  Canning,  the  de¬ 
bate  was  adjourned  to  to-morrow. 

Feb.24.  The  order  of  the  day  having 
been  moved  for  resuming  the  ad¬ 
journed  debate  on  Mr  EUice’s  mo¬ 
tion, 

Mr  Baring  said,  that  after  the  able 
and  eloquent  spe^  of  the  right  hon. 


gentleman  (Mr  Huskisson)  it  was 
with  great  diffidence  that  he  rose  to 
address  the  House.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  commented  upon  the 

Ktition  which  he  (Mr  Baring)  had 
d  the  honour  of  presenting  from 
the  bankers,  merchants,  and  traders 
of  London,  in  1820,  and  also  upon 
the  remarks  whidi  he  had  offered  to 
the  House  in  laying  it  upon  the  table. 
The  country,  however,  was  then  in  a 
very  different  condkion  from  its  pre¬ 
sent  one.  The  merchants  were  ham¬ 
pered  by  various  regulations,  which 
owed  thw  cxistoice  to  the  war.  The 
laws  of  customs  and  finance  were  in 
such  a  state  of  intricacy  and  confu¬ 
sion,  so  full  of  emboirassment  and 
contradictions,  and  so  productive  of 
charge  and  trouble,  th^  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  any  man,  without  the 
study  of  a  lifi^  to  know  what  he  was 
entitled  to  do  under  them.  The  evil 
was  so  universally  felt,  as  to  render 
the  application  (k* some  remedy  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  urgent  necessity.  With  respect 
to  the  principles  of  free  trade,  all  that 
he  had  ever  meant  to  say  was,  that 
they  did  not  preclude  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
had  nothuig  in  them  which  prevented 
us,  in  their  application,  from  yielding 
to  the  force  of  events,  when  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  making  an  exception  to  the 
gener^  rule  was  clearly  proved.  For 
the  science  of  political  economy  he 
entertained  a  due  respect.  It  was  a 
notorious  fact,  however,  that  there 
were  scarcely  any  two  writers,  on  the 
question  of  the  Com  Laws,  who  did 
not  differ  radically  from  each  other 
on  the  most  material  and  important 
point.  When  this  difficulty  was  ob¬ 
viated,  and  when  the  learnt  profes¬ 
sors  of  Oxford  and  of  London  should 
have  established  the  perfection  of  po¬ 
litical  truth,  he  would  admit  the  force 
of  all  their  conclusions;  but  until 
that  consummation  should  take  place, 
—until  the  theorists  should  cease  to 
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abuse  each  other  as  the  greateat  of 
dunces  and  fools,  for  not  ^atwing  the 
same  conclusions  from  the  same  Mts, 
he  should  consult,  before  he  legisla* 
ted,  the  more  humble  practical  man, 
who  looked  at  the  effect,  whilst  they 
were  calculating  upon  the  cause,  and 
who  told  them  that  a  thing  was  not  so, 
when  they  proved  by  direct  ratiocina¬ 
tion  that  It  must  be  so.  His  right  hon. 
friend  had  undertaken  to  entertain 
the  House,  by  pointing  out  the  incon¬ 
sistency  which  prevailed  between  the 
sentiments  which  he  (Mr  Baring) 
avowed  at  present,  and  those  which  he 
bad  expressed  in  1820.  He  had  com¬ 
pletely  forgotten  how  open  he  him¬ 
self  was  to  a  similar  charge,  and 
that,  too,  not  upon  trifling  questions. 
He  (Mr  Baring)  could  not  but  com¬ 
plain,  that  in  all  cases  which  had 
recently  ceme  before  them,  ministers 
had  displayed  a  wish  to  push  theory 
beyond  all  proper  bounds.  In  the 
case  of  the  1/L  and  24  notes,  they 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  conoe  to  a 
definite  conclusion  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  practical  men.  In  every  case 
principles  were  pushed  to  the  utmost 
extremity;  and  out  of  this  mistake 
of  the  government  arose  much  of  the 
distress  of  the  country.  We  lived 
in  times  and  amid  relations  which 
were  of  too  complex  a  nature  to  suf¬ 
fer  in  safety  the  rigorous  application 
of  principles.  His  hon.  friend,  (Mr 
Ellice,)  in  asking  them  to  refer  this 
question  to  the  consideration  of  a 
committee,  disputed  the  principle  on 
which  the  late  regulations  for  the  silk 
trade  were  founded.  It  was  said  that 
we  had  laboured  till  the  present  day 
under  a  complete  ignorance  of  the 
mode  in  which  this  trade  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  foreign  countries.  The 
persons  carrying  on  the  trade  in  this 
country  were  as  ignorant  upon  the 
point  as  the  government  itself  ap¬ 
peared  to  be.  They  sent,  however, 
a  deputation  of  well-qualified  indivi¬ 


duals  into  fbre^n  countries,  for  Um 
purpose  of  acmiiring  information  as 
to  toe  silk  trace  in  those  countries ; 
and  those  individuals  found  to  their 
surprise,  that  the  silk  trade  in  this 
country  had  no  superiority  of  capital 
—that  our  workmen  were  inferior  iQ 
skill — that  we  were  behind  them  ia 
machinery — and  that  with  an  inferi¬ 
ority  of  skill,  machinery,  and  capital, 
it  was  not  likely  that  we  should  drive 
their  silk  manumctures  from  any  mar¬ 
ket.  He  was  convinced  that  the  ca¬ 
pital  employed  in  the  town  of  Basle 
alone  beat  that  employed  in  the  town 
of  Coventry  out  and  out.  It  appear¬ 
ed,  upon  the  whole,  that  at  Lyons 
those  manufactures  were  45  per  cent 
lower  than  in  England,  and  that  in 
Switzerland  the  average  difference  in 
favour  of  that  country  was  from  50 
to  60  per  cent  on  pUun  goods,  and 
from  60  to  100  per  cent  on  figured 
goods.  Besides  the  advantage  which 
the  foreign  manufacturers  had  over 
those  of  England,  in  the  plentiful 
supply  of  the  raw  material,  they  had 
the  great  advantage  of  cb^p  labour. 
Not  only  was  bread  at  a  much  less 
price,  but  the  foreign  labourer  Hved 
in  a  very  different  way  from  the  Eim- 
lish  artizan.  He  bad  heard  that  the 
manufacturers  of  Lyons  lodged*  and 
fed  their  workmen;  and  upon  in¬ 
quiry,  he  learnt  that  the  master  cram¬ 
med  forty  of  his  workmen  into  a  long 
garret  over  bis  workship,  where  they 
slept  upon  straw.  He  did  not  believe 
bis  right  bon.  friend  opposite  was  so 
great  an  advocate  for  all  the  dogmas 
m  political  economy,  that  be  meant 
to  set  up  the  rigid  doctrine,  that  if 
the  trade  could  not  support  itself  H 
ought  to  be  destroyed ;  but  he  had 
expressed  bis  belief  that  a  duty  of  SO 
per  cent  would  be  enough  to  protect 
It  against  the  competition  01  other 
nations ;  which  was  going  quite  fiur 
enough.  After  a  trade  hid  been  fos¬ 
tered  and  nursed  up  to  this  stat&— 
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frfler  it  had  been  protected  for  so 
many  years  'by  a  system  of  prohibit 
tion,  would  the  House  now  consent 
to  a  measure  which  must  have  the 
effect  of  driving  all  the  workmen  con¬ 
nected  with  it  to  the  poor-rate  for  sub¬ 
sistence?  In  thewhole  of  his  right  hon. 
friend’s  speech  he  had  never  touched 
upon  the  question  of  the  possibility 
of  carrying  on  the  trade.  Now  the 
fact  was,  that  the  situation  of  this  ma¬ 
nufacture  opened  a  very  serious  case 
as  concerned  the  country  at  large, 
and  all  the  other  manufactures  which 
it  contained ;  for  what  was  now  done 
with  the  silk,  might  be,  and  must  be, 
done  hereafter  with  respect  to  cotton 
and  woollen.  If  things  should  remain 
in  this  state,  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  must  be,  that  the  manufac¬ 
tures  would  leave  us,  and  those  which 
were  most  advantageous  would  lose 
even  the  home-market  which  they 
enjoyed  at  present.  It  was  known 
that  the  seat  of  manufactures  had  se¬ 
veral  times  been  changed.  We  were 
losing  a  little  every  now  and  then ; 
and  if  the  progress  of  our  loss  was  not 
quickly  and  satisfactorily  arrested,  we 
snould  be  left  in  the  most  miserable 
of  all  possible  conditions— that  of  a 
nation,  from  which  its  wealth  had  de¬ 
parted.  It  was  true,  that  there  were 
many  circumstances  in  this  country 
which  tended  to  the  preservation  of 
'  its  manufactures.  Amongst  these, 
its  naval  superiority  was  a  principal 
source.  The  power  which  had  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  sea  must,  in  war  times, 
have  the  command  also  of  all  the 
markets  which  could  be  reached  by  her 
ships.  This  naval  preponderance  was 
of  course  lost  to  us  when  the  war 
ceased ;  and  he  must  remind  the  House 
that  every  day’s  continuance  of  peace 
helped  to  wear  away  the  advantages 
which  our  manufacturers  had  derived 
from  this  cause.  If  his  right  hon. 
friend  was  resolutely  bent  upon  ap¬ 
plying  free  principles  to  the  silk 


trade,  he  must  give  them  entire  and 
universal  operation,  or  he  would  do 
great  injustice.  He  must  take  that 
other  step,  and  must  not  ic-fnse  to 
the  cries  of  the  people  whom  this 
measure  would  throw  out  of  bread, 
that  without  which  they  could  not 
exist — a  free  trade  in  corn.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  subject,  he  did 
not  see  upon  what  ground  his  right 
hon.  friend  could  refuse  to  go  into  an 
inquiry.  Here  were  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  poor  honest  men  who 
found  on  a  sudden  that  they  were  to  be 
ousted  from  the  earnings  of  their  in¬ 
dustrious  and  patient  labours.  These 
people  were  loyal,  orderly,  and  well- 
behaved,  and  yet  they  found  them¬ 
selves  on  the  very  brink  of  the  most 
painful  distress,  owing  to  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  political  economists. 
It  had  been  said  by  his  right  hon. 
friend  that  the  great  cause  of  the  in¬ 
convenience  felt  in  the  silk  trade  had 
been  occasioned  by  over-trading ;  but 
no  proof  had  been  offered  in  support 
of  this  assertion.  On  the  contrary, 
the  stock  in  hand  was  not  greater 
than  usual — a  circumstance  which 
could  not  exist  if  there  had  been  any¬ 
thing  like  that  over-trading  which 
had  been  imputed.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  if  the  House  were 
to  take  a  retrograde  step,  it  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  failure  of  the  li¬ 
beral  system  of  policy  in  which  this 
country  had  embarked,  and  we  must 
give  up  all  prospect  of  seeing  the  ex¬ 
ample,  which  we  had  set,  imitated  by 
foreign  nations.  He  (Mr  Baring) 
would,  however,  wish  the  House  to 
consider  the  situation  in  which  we 
should  be,  if  we  made  the  attempt 
and  failed.  What  encouragement 
would  then  exist  for  adhering  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman’s  liberal  system  ? 
He  thought  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  proceeding  on  wrong  grounds 
with  respect  to  the  whole  of  his  com¬ 
mercial  system.  The  right  honour- 
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able  gentleman  ought  to  begin  with 
the  com  laws.  Upon  the  price  of 
com  depended  the  price  of  labour. 
So  long  as  there  was  a  monopoly  with 
regard  to  com,  there  could  be  no  real 
'  freedom  in  any  other  branch  of  trade. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  knew  that, 
and  he  wished  to  settle  the  question 
of  the  corn-trade  as  much  as  any 
man ;  but  he  could  not  do  so  at  the 
present  moment. 

Mr  C.  Grant  supported  Mr  Hus- 
kisson’s  views  at  considerable  length, 
observing  that  the  question  was,  sim¬ 
ply,  were  they  to  continue  a  compe¬ 
tition — for  competition  they  would 

•  have — under  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  or  leave  the  same  competition, 

■  as  it  had  hitherto  been  leR,  to  work 
-its  way  in  the  dark,  silently  under¬ 
mining  the  exertions  of  the  manufac- 

•  turer, — in  order  to  preserve  a  mono¬ 
poly  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  and 
the  smuggler  ?  With  regard  to  the 
incapacity  of  our  manufacturers  to 
compete  with  foreign  ones,  he  ob¬ 
served,  we  had  always  complaints  of 
incapacity,  until  capacity,  was  put 
to  the  trial ;  he  understood  that  al¬ 
ready,  in  the  very  prospect  only  of 
the  trade  being  thrown  open,  im¬ 
provements  in  the  silk  machinery  were 
carrying  into  execution.  According 
to  a  letter  only  yesterday  received 
from  Manchester,  an  attempt  to  weave 

'  by  steam  had  been  made,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Two  pair  of  gros-de-Na- 
pies  looms,  weaving  each  108  yards 
of  silk  a-week,  were  attended  by  a 
woman  at  14«.  a-week  wages:  this 
was  about  3d.  a-yard  for  wages  ;  and 
the  cost  of  house-rent,  with  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  value  of  the  loom,  which 
was  12/.,  might  be  taken  at  a  farthing 
more;  then  the  price  at  which  this 
work  was  done  was  S^d.,  which  could 
not  be  done  in  France  under  Id. 

Mr  Dickenson  denied  the  exces¬ 
sive  speculation  for  which  ministers 
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blamed  the '  silk-manufacturers,  and 
attributed  much  of  the  general  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  country  to  their  own  un¬ 
founded  and  delusive  statements  as 
to  its  prosperity.  We  should  get  no¬ 
thing  by  -these  new  measures,  or  new 
principles :  where  was  the  reciprocity 
which  had  been  so  promised  and 
talked  about  ?  Other  countries  said 
plainly  that  they  saw  how  we  had 
grown  rich — by  our  system  of  exclu¬ 
sion  ;  that  they  desired  no  participa¬ 
tion  in  our  liberal  modern  policy.  It 
was  the  misery  of  England,  that  she 
was  always  run  away  with  by  some 
visionary  speculation  or  other.  One 
year,  Mr  Owen  figured  with  his  pa¬ 
rallelograms.  The  next,  some  other 
gentleman  came  from  Scotland  to 
prove  that  absenteeism  was  no  evil 
to  Ireland ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  ima¬ 
gine  any  absurdity,  however  mon¬ 
strous,  which  some  philosophers  might 
not  be  found,  upon  the  most  liberal 
and  indisputable  principles,  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  prove. 

Mr  Ware  said,  that  it  did  not  seem 
to  him  that  the  hon.  member  (Mr 
Ellice)  had  made  out  any  case  for 
his  motion.  If  the  introduction  of 
French  silks  into  the  English  market 
would  have  ruined  our  manufacturers, 
they  would  have  been  ruined  long 
ago  ;  for  our  preventive  service  peo¬ 
ple  admitted  that  spirits  might  be  kept 
out,  but  that  dry  goods  could  not. 

Mr  P.  Moore,  after  describing  the 
distress  of  the  silk-weavers,  implored' 
government  to  abandon  all  principle, 
and  think  only  of  saving  the  people. 

Mr  Palmer  said,  that  at  a  meeting 
which  had  recently  taken  place,  he 
had  stated  to  his  honourable  friend 
(Mr  Ellice,)  that  he  felt  inclined  to 
support  the  motion  for  a  committee. 
But  he  would  ask  of  the  House,  whe¬ 
ther  a  speech  had  not  been  subse¬ 
quently  delivered,  which  proved  to 
demonstration  that  his  hon.  friend  was 
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in  the  wrong.  He  could  assure  his 
liooourable  friend  that  if  going  into 
a  committee  were  likely  to  do  even  a 
trifling  good  to  those  individuals 
whose  case  he  had  so  ably  advocated, 
he  would  cheerfully  vote  with  him ; 
but  feeling  that,  so  far  from  doing 
good,  it  would  effect  much  harm,  by 
-holding  out  fallacious  hopes  to  those 
individuals, — ^he  must  oppose  the  pro¬ 
position. 

Mr  Canning :  —  The  House,  on 
the  one  hand,  will  not  suspect  me 
of  having  the  bad  taste,  after  the  lu¬ 
minous,  exposition  of  my  right  hon. 
friend,  to  intrude  on  their  time,  by 
-discussing  the  whole  of  tliis  vast  sub¬ 
ject  ; — on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
feel  that  I  did  not  do  my  duty  by  the 
House,  by  the  country,  or  by  my 
•right  hon.  friend,  if,  leaving  to  him 
the  whole  weight  of  the  debate,  I 
omitted  to  claim  for  myself  a  full  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  responsibility  incur¬ 
red  by  the  introduction  of  those  mea¬ 
sures  which  he  has  so  successfully  ex¬ 
plained  and  defended.  It  is  for  this 
purpose,  then,  that  I  now  present 
myself  to  the  House ;  and  I  do  so  be¬ 
cause  I  have  witnessed  fur  the  last 
six  months,  the  diligent,  the  systema- 
.tic  attacks  made  upon  the  plans  and 
^measures,  as  well  as  upon  tJie  public 
character  of  my  right  hon.  friend ; 
attacks  made,  no  doubt,  with  the  hope 
that  they  would  prove  injurious  to 
his  fame  and  subversive  of  the  sound 
commercial  principles  which  he  has 
so  long  and  so  anxiously  exerted  him¬ 
self  to  introduce  and  establish.  What, 
1  will  ask,  would  be  the  effect  of  our 
going  into  the  proposed  committee  ? 
The  question,  let  it  be  beaten  out  into 
•  as  many  shapes  as  you  please,  is  sim¬ 
ply  this, — would  a  prohibition  of  fo¬ 
reign  silks  protect  our  trade  as  well 
as  our  moderate  duty,  such  as  that 
.proposed  by  my  right  hon.  friend? 
I  wdl  not  fatigue  the  House  by  an  un- 
necessary  repetition  of  the  arguments 


which  have  proved  the  negativeof  this 
proposition;  but,  to.rojmind,  it  is 
..clear  that  a  law  of  prohibition  would 
fail  as  a  measure  of  protection,  while 
it  would  re-introduce  into  our  system 
those  vicious  principles  which  we  have 
found  such  difficulty  in  expelling  from 
it.  The  evil  which  we  have  put  down 
would  reappear,  and,  like  a  noisome 
weed,  rapidly  increase  in  growth,  till 
it  overspread  the  whole  soil  of  onr 
commercial  industry.  But,  sir,  this 
is  not  the  point  upon  which  I  felt  my¬ 
self  most  immediately  called  upon  to 
answer  the  appeal  of  hon.  members. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  sir,  that,  under 
cover  of  the  measure  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr  Ellice)  has  thought 
proper  to  bring  forward,  an  opportu¬ 
nity  has  been  taken,  not  by  the  hon. 
member,  but  by  others,  to  attack  the 
commercial  regulations  now  in  pro¬ 
gress  ;  measures  more  seriously  deli¬ 
berated  upon,  and  introduced  with 
the  more  universal  consent  of  all  those 
whose  judgments  were  likely  to  be 
best  enlightened  on  such  matters,  than 
any  other  acts  of  our  public  policy 
within  my  recollection.  The  learned 
member  (Mr  Williams)  has  not  dis¬ 
dained  to  call  to  his  aid  in  the  course 
of  his  address,  all  the  vulgar  topics 
of  ribald  invective  with  which  my 
right  hon.  friend  has  been  assailed 
elsewhere ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  these 
attacks,  has  attributed  to  him  feel¬ 
ings  unknown  to  his  heart,  and  senti¬ 
ments  utterly  alien  from  his  nature. 
And  why,  I  ask,  has  my  right  hon. 
friend  been  subjected  to  these  at¬ 
tacks  ?  Because,  sir,  with  an  industry 
and  intelligence  never  exceeded,  and 
rarely  equalleil,  he  has  devoted  his 
daily  labour  and  bis  nightly  toil  to 
the  improvement  of  the  commercial 
system  of  his  country.  Sir,  when  this 
attack  was  made,  the  House  felt,  ^s 
one  man,  the  injustice  done  to  my 
right  hon.  friend ;  and  if,  in  addition 
to  the  conscious  rectitude  of  his  own 
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mind,  and  to  the  gratifying  acknow* 
ledgment  by  this  House,  of  his  splen- 
did  exertions,  he  wished  for  another 
grati6cation,  he  had  it  in  the  univer> 
sal  feeling  of  indignation  at  the  at¬ 
tempt  so  wantonly  made  to  lower 
him  and  his  measures  in  the  public 
opinion.  And  then,  forsooth,  came 
tM  assertion,  that  nothing  personal 
was  meant. — Nothing  personal,  sir! 
Did  we  not  hear  mention  made  of 
hard-hearted  metaphysicians,  and  of 
the  malignity  of  the  devil !  Nothing 
personal ! — certainly  nothing  perso> 
nal  to  the  devil,  who,  hy  the  way,  and 
it  is  a  carious  coincidence,  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  old  proverb,  the  patron  saint 
of  the  city  which  the  learned  gentle¬ 
man  represents.  These  topics,  sir, 
are  as  vulgar  as  they  are  unjust. 
Why  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  philosophy — (for  I  will 
use  that  odious  word) — why  is  it  to 
be  supposed,  that  to  apply  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  philosophy  to  the  affairs  of 
common  life,  indicates  obduracy  of 
/eeling  or  obtuseness  of  sensibility? 
We  must  deal  with  the  affairs  of  men 
on  abstract  principles,  modified  of 
course  according  to  times  and  circum¬ 
stances.  Is  not  the  doctrine  and  the 
spirit  which  now  animate  those  who 
persecute  my  right  hon.  friend,  the 
same  which,  in  former  times,  stirred 
up  persecution  against  the  best  bene¬ 
factors  of  mankind?  Is  it  not  the  same 
doctrine  and  spirit  which  embittered 
the  life  of  Turgot?  Is  it  nut  a  doc¬ 
trine  and  a  spirit  such  as  these,  which 
consigned  Galileo  to  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition?  Is  it  not  a  doctrine 
and  a  spirit  such  as  these,  which 
have,  at  all  times,  been  at  work  to 
stay  public  advancement,  and  to  roll 
back  the  tide  of  civilization — a  doc¬ 
trine  and  a  spirit  actuating  little 
minds,  who,  incapable  of  reaching 
the  heights  from  which  alone  extend¬ 
ed  views  of  human  nature  can  be 
taken,  console  and  revenge  themselves 


by  calumniating  and  misrepresenting 
those  who  have  toiled  to  those  heights, 
for  the  advantage  of  mankind.  Sir, 

I  have  not  to  learn  that  there  is  a  fac¬ 
tion  in  the  country — I  mean  not  a  po¬ 
litical  faction — I  should,  perhaps,  ra¬ 
ther  have  said  a  sect,  small  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  powerless  in  might,  who 
think  that  all  advances  towards  im¬ 
provement  are  retrogradations  to¬ 
wards  jacobinism.  These  persons  seem 
to  imagine  that,  under  no  possible  cir¬ 
cumstances',  can  an  honest  man  en¬ 
deavour  to  keep  his  country  upon  a 
line  with  the  progress  of  political 
knowledge,  and  to  adapt  its  course 
to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the 
world.  Such  an  attempt  is  branded 
as  an  indication  of  mischievous  inten¬ 
tions,  as  evidence  of  a  design  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  the  greatness  of 
the  country.  Sir,  I  consider  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  a  British  statesman,  in 
internal  as  well  as  external  affairs,  to 
hold  a  middle  course  between  ex¬ 
tremes;  avoiding  alike  the  extrava¬ 
gancies  of  despotism,  or  the  licentious¬ 
ness  of  unbridled  freedom  —  recon¬ 
ciling  power  with  liberty ;  not  adopt¬ 
ing  hasty  or  ill-advised  experiments, 
or  pursuing  any  airy  and  unsubstan¬ 
tial  theories ;  but,  not  rejecting,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  the  application  of  sound 
and  wholesome  knowledge  to  practi¬ 
cal  affairs,  and  pressing,  with  sobriety 
and  caution,  into  the  service  of  his 
country,  any  generous  and  liberal 
principles,  whose  excess,  indeed,  may 
be  dangerous,  but  whose  foundation 
is  in  truth.  This,  sir,  in  my  mind,  is 
the  true  conduct  of  a  British  states¬ 
man  ;  but  they  who  resist  indiscri¬ 
minately  all  improvement  as  innova¬ 
tion,  may  find  themselves  compelled 
at  last  to  submit  to  innovations,  al¬ 
though  they  are  not  improvements. 
My  right  hon.  friend  has  been  actu¬ 
ated  by  the  spirit  which  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  describe.  Convinced  in 
his  own  mind  of  the  justice  and  ex- 
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pediency  of  ihe'  measure  which  lie 
iias  proposed  for  the  improvement  of 
our  commercial  system,  he  has  per¬ 
suaded  the  House  to  legislate  in  that 
-sense ;  and,  as  the  fruits  of  that  le- 
-gislation,  I  anticipate  increasing  pros¬ 
perity  and  growing  strength  to  the 
country.— Two  objections  have  been 
stated  to  the  course  which  ministers 
-are  pursuing  under  the  guidance  of 
my  right  hon.  friend  ;  we  are  char¬ 
ged  with  having  abandoned  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Mr  Pitt,  and  of  having  bor¬ 
rowed  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  Whig 
policy.  If  the  latter  accusation  re¬ 
fers  to  the  useful  and  honourable  sup¬ 
port  which  we  have  received  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  commerce  from  some  of  those 
who  are  habitually  our  antagonists  in 
politics,  I  have  only  to  admit  the 
fact,  and  to  declare  the  satisfaction 
which  1  derive  from  it.  But  if  it  is 
meant  to  say  that  the  commercial  po¬ 
licy  which  we  recommend  to  the 

■  country  is  founded  on  the  principles 
of  W^higgism,  history  proves  that  pro- 

■  position  to  be  untrue.  I  mean  neither 
.praise  nor  blame  of  Whig  or  Tory  in 
adverting  to  matters  which  passed 
long  before  the  political  existence  of 

.  the  present  generation  ;  but,  histori¬ 
cally  speaking,  I  must  say,  that  free¬ 
dom  of  commerce  has,  in  former 
.  times,  been  the  doctrine  rather  of 
I'ories  than  of  Whigs.  If  I  look  back, 
for  instance,  to  the  transactions  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  France,  the 
only  commercial  treaty  which  I  can 
find,  beside  that  which  was  signed  by 
me  and  my  right  hon.  friend  but  the 
other  day,  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
is  the  convention  of  1786.  But,  by 
whom  was  the  convention  of  1786 
proposed  and  supported?  —  by  Mr 
Pitt.  By  whom  was  it  opposed  ? — ^by 
Mr  Fox.  I  will  not  go  into  the  ar¬ 
guments  which  might  be  used  on 
either  side.  1  enter  not  into  the  ques¬ 
tion,  who  was  right  or  wrong.  I 
mention  the  circumstance  only  to 


show  lioW  easily  facts  are  pervalrte^]  for* 
particular  purposes  of  vituperation- 
Equally  false  are  the  grounds  of  the 
charge  brought  against  us  of  having 
deviated  from  the  principles  of  our* 
great  master.  Sir,  I  deny  that  we' 
have  departed  from  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Mr  Pitt.  It  is  true,  indeed; 
that  no  man,  who  has  observed  the 
signs  of  the  times,  can  have  failed  to 
discover  in  the  arguments  of  our  op¬ 
ponents,  upon  this  occasion,  a  secret 
wish  to  renew  the  Bank  restriction  { 
and  it  is  upon  that  point,  and  with 
respect  to  measures  leading  in  our  ap¬ 
prehension  to  that  point,  that  we  are 
accused,  and  not  unjustly,  in  differ¬ 
ing  from  those  who  accuse  us — that  we 
are  charged  with  a  deviation  from 
the  principles  of  Mr  Pitt,  because  we 
declared  our  determination  not  to  re¬ 
new  an  expedient  which,  though  it 
was  forced  upon  Mr  Pitt  by  the  parti¬ 
cular  circumstances  of  the  times,  is  one 
that  ought  not  to  be  dragged  into  a 
precedent.  It  never  surely  can  be 
quoted  as  a  spontaneous  act  of  delibe>- 
rate  policy ;  and  it  was  an  act,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  of  which  Mr  Pitt  did  not 
live  to  witness  those  consequences 
which  effectually  deter  his  successors 
from  the  repetition  of  it.  But  it  iS 
singular  to  remark  how  ready  some 
people  are  to  admire  in  a  great  man, 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  of 
his  conduct.  Such  perverse  worsliip 
is  like  the  idolatry  of  barbarous  na¬ 
tions,  who  can  see  the  noonday  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  sun  without  emotion'; 
but  who,  when  he  is  in  eclipse,  come 
forward  with  hymns  and  cymbals  to 
adore  him.  Thus  there  are  those 
w'ho  venerate  Mr  Pitt  less  in  the 
brightness  of  his  meridian  glory,  thah 
under  his  partial  obscurations,  and 
who  gaze  on  him  with  the  fondest 
admiration  when  he  has  accidentally 
ceased  to  shine.  My  admiration,  “  on 
this  side  only  of  idolatry,”  of  that  great 
man,  is  called  forth  by  the  glorious 
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course -which 'he  ran,  and  the  illumr- 
nation  which  he  shed  over  his  country. 
But  1  do  not  think  it  the  duty  of  a 
most  zealous  worshipper  to  adopt 
even  the  accidental  faults  of  the  il¬ 
lustrious  model  whom  we  vainly  en¬ 
deavour  to  imitate.  I  do  not  think 
it  a  part  of  fealty  to  him  to  adopt, 
without  necessity,  measures  which  ne¬ 
cessity  alone  forced  upon  him.  Tread¬ 
ing,  with  unequal  pace,  in  his  steps, 
1  do  not  think  it  our  duty  to  select 
by  preference,  those  footmarks  in 
whidi,  for  a  moment,  and  from  the 
slipperiness  df  the  times,  he  may  have 
trodden  awry, 
f  The  House  divided — 

.  For  the  motion,  40 — Against  it,” 
222 — Majority,  182. 

The  changes — absolutely  necessary 
changes  we  think — which  had  been 
made  the  previous  session  in  the  Na¬ 
vigation  Laws,  were  particularly  of- 
-fensive  to  the  shipping  interest ;  the 
persons  connected  with  which,  like 
.those  engaged  in  the  silk  trade,  as¬ 
sailed  Parliament  with  complaints 
that  they  were  eventually  to  be  ruin¬ 
ed,  unless  government  retraced  its 
steps,  and  again  resorted  to  the  old 
restrictive  and  prohibitive  system. 
.The  question  as  to  the  propriety  of 
these  changes,  was  manfully  brought 
Xorward,  in  the  House^  of  Commons 
by  Mr  Huskisson  bim'self,  the  chief 
suthor  of  them,  on  May  1 2  ;  and  his 
speech  on  the  occasion  had  the  effect 
of  giving  a  quietus  to  the  question,  at 
least  for  that  session. 

On  Tuesday,  Feb.  14,  Mr  Huskisson, 
in  moving  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Navigation  Laws,  wished 
to  offer  a  brief  explanation.  Two 
treaties  were  before  the  House,  en¬ 
tered  into  by  this  country  with  the 
•  Independent  States  of  La  Plata  and 
Xolomb^a,  in  which  treaties  was  in¬ 


serted  a  stipulation  that,  for  a  certain ' 
number  of  years,  ships  not  built  in' 
those  countries,  but  manned  by  their 
subjects,  should  be  allowed  to  hold 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain  upon 
the  same  terms  as  if  they  were  in  fact 
ships  built  in  the  ports  of  La  Plata 
or  Colombia.  By  the  existing  Navi¬ 
gation  Laws,  ships  built  in  any  foreign 
country,  bringing  the  produce  of  that 
country,  and  manned  by  its  subjects, 
were  entitled  to  admission,  and  to 
certain  privileges.  That  principle  it 
was  right  to  maintain :  but  when- 
countries  suddenly  passed  from  the 
condition  of  colonies  to  that  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  they  could  have  few  or  no 
ships  of  their  own,  and  they  could 
have  no  reciprocal  commerce,  at  least 
with  Great  Britain,  if  the  provisions 
of  the  Navigation  Laws  were  rigidly 
enforced.  It  had,  therefore,  been 
thought  a  fair  arrangement  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  years,  until  the  new 
states  could  build  ships  of  their  own, 
and  place  themselves  on  a  footing 
with  other  countries,  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  send  their  produce  and 
manufactures  in  foreign  bottoms,  and 
that  those  foreign  bottoms  should  en¬ 
joy  the  same  privileges  as  national 
vessels.  The  alteration  now  pro- 

fiosed  in  the  Navigation  Laws,  was  to 
egalize  this  provision  in  favour  of  the 
states  of  La  Plata  and  Colombia, 
making  at  the  same  time  such  ar¬ 
rangements  as  would  require  the  duo 
proportion  of  bond  fide  native  crews.' 
He  proposed  also  to  give  the  Crown 
a  prospective  power  of  making  simi¬ 
lar  arrangements  with  other  states 
that  might  establish  independent  go¬ 
vernments  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances.  He  should  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  enable  his  Majes¬ 
ty  to  carry  these  stipulations  into  ef¬ 
fect. 

After  a  few  remarks  by  Mr  Robert¬ 
son,  Mr  Heatheute,  and  others,  the 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  comink- 
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tee  of  the  whole  House,  and  agreed, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr  Huskisson,  to  a 
resolution  for  making  application  to 
the  House,  “  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  carry  into  effect  treaties  of 
commerce  entered  into  with  certain 
countries  of  South  America,  which 
are  not  at  present  provided  with  na¬ 
tional  mercantile  shipping." 

The  House  then  resumed,  and  the 
bill  was  subsequently  brought  in. 

On  February  22,  the  bill  was  read 
a  second  time. 

On  Friday,  May  12,  Mr  Huskisson, 
on  risingto  inoveforreturns  relative  to 
British  shipping,  seamen,  &c.,  spoke, 
in  substance,  as  follows : — “  Sir,  the 
House  is  aware  that  our  Navigation 
Laws  have  a  two-fold  object ;  first,  to 
create  and  maintain  in  this  country  a 
great  commercial  marine;  and  se¬ 
condly,  to  prevent  any  one  other  na¬ 
tion  from  engrossing  too  large  a  por» 
tion  of  the  navigation  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Acting  upon  tliis  system, 
the  general  rule  of  our  policy  has 
been  to  limit,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  right  of  importing  the  productions 
of  foreign  countries  into  tiiis  country, 
either  to  ships  of  the  producing  coun¬ 
try,  or  to  British  ships.  But,  when 
I  state  that  the  first  object  of  our  na¬ 
vigation  system  was  to  create  and  up¬ 
hold  a  great  commercial  marine,  I 
think  I  may  add,  without  fear  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  that  that  object  could  not 
have  been  effected  solely  by  regula¬ 
tions,  restrictions,  or  prohibitions, 
however  judiciously  devised.  The 
only  true  and  durable  foundation  of 
a  large  commercial  marine  is  to  be 
laid  in  the  means  of  affording  to  it  be¬ 
neficial  employment  These  two 
great  elements  of  our  power  and 
wealth  are,  of  necessity,  closely  and 
intimately  connected.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  their  interests  are  always 
identified.  I  am,  however,  at  the  same 


time,  bound  to  say,  that  those  regu¬ 
lations  are  founded  on  the  first  and 
paramount  law  of  every  state,— the 
highest  ground  of  political  necessity, 
—the  necessity  of  providing  for  our 
own  safety  and  defence ;  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  being  prepared  to  afford  secu¬ 
rity  to  our  numerous  colonial  posses¬ 
sions  scattered  throughout  all  the  seas 
of  the  world ;  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  different  branches  of  our 
widely-spread  commerce  against  all 
the  risks  attendant  on  a  state  of  war ; 
and,  lastly,  the  necessity  of  preserving 
our  ascendancy  on  the 'ocean.  En¬ 
tertaining  these  opinions,  I  am  as 
ready  as  any  man  can  possibly  be,  to 
say  that  it  is  our  duty,  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  to  look  to  the  peculiar  nature 
of  this  state  necessity;  and  that, 
whenever  the  interests  of  commerce 
and  navigation  cannot  be  reconciled, 
the  feeling  which  ought  to  be  upper¬ 
most  in  our  minds  should  be,  that  the 
interests  of  commerce,  in  all  such  in¬ 
stances,  ought  to  give  way,  and  those 
of  navigation  to  have  the  preference, 

I  begin  with  laying  it  down  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  position,  that,  in  looking  to  the 
interest  of  the  ship-owner,  we  ought 
not  to  cramp  commerce  beyond  the 
degree  which  state  necessity  requires 
for  the  protection  of  our  navigation. 
The  questions,  therefore,  which  we 
have  to  consider  are  these :— First, 
whether  the  alterations  which  have 
been  made  in  the  system  of  our  Navi¬ 
gation  Laws  have,  or  have  not,  expo¬ 
sed  the  great  public  interests,  for  the 
support  of  which  that  system  was 
established,  to  jeopardy  and  hazard  ? 
Secondly,  whether  those  alterations 
are  such  as  to  have  placed  any  parti¬ 
cular  branches  of  the  shipping  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  country  in  a  situation  of 
difficulty,  such  as  to  entitle  them  to 
specific  consideration?  Thirdly,  whe¬ 
ther,  in  the  alterations  whicn  have 
been  adopted,  his  Majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  have  been  actuated  by  a  mete 
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gratuitous  desire  to  make  experi¬ 
ments,  and  to  try  the  effect  of  inno¬ 
vation  :  or  whether  those  alterations, 
even  if  attended  with  some  mconve- 
Hience  to  particular  interests,  were 
not  called  for  by  circumstances,  in 
order  to  obviate  greater  inconveni¬ 
ence  which  might  have  arisen  to  the 
general  interest,  if  we  had  rigidly 
persisted  in  the  course  which  we  for¬ 
merly  pursued  ?  The  great  charter 
of  the  navigation  system  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  the  act  of  the  twelfth  of  Charles 
II.  The  different  modes  which  that 
act  provided  for  the  encouragement  of 
shipping,  may  be  arranged  under  the 
five  following  heads: — First,  the 
Fisheries.  It  was  our  interest  to  take 
care  that  so  much  of  those  produc¬ 
tions  as  might  be  wanted  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  Great  Britain,  should  he 
exclusively  procured  by  British  in¬ 
dustry,  and  imported  in  British  ships. 
This  is  so  simple  and  reasonable  a 
rule,  that,  in  this  part  of  our  naviga¬ 
tion  system,  no  alteration  whatever 
has  been  made.  The  second  object 
which  the  Navigation  Laws  had  in 
view,  was  to  give  to  the  shipping  of 
this  country  employment  in  what  is 
called  the  Coasting  Trade.  In  this 
important  part  of  our  policy  also 
there  appears  to  be  no  motive  for  al¬ 
teration.  The  third  object  of  our  na¬ 
vigation  system  was  the  European 
Trade.  The  rule  laid  down,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  that  trade,  was,  that  the  ships 
of  the  other  states  of  Europe  were  to 
be  at  liberty  to  bring,  from  any  port 
in  Europe,  any  article  of  European 
production,  with  the  exception  of  cer¬ 
tain  articles,  since  known  in  trade  by 
the  name  of  *  enumerated  articles.' 
With  respect  to  these,  tlie  exception 
was  this — that  they  should  not  be 
brought  to  our  ports  in  any  other 
than  British  ships,  or  ships  of  the 
country  in  which  they  were  produced, 
proceeding  directly  from  such  coun¬ 
try  to  this.  This  was  the  general  state 
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of  the  law,  in  respect  to  European 
commerce.  Its  provisions,  however, 
were  more  rigorous  and  exclusive  to¬ 
wards  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries. 
The  fourth  object  of  our  navigation 
system  was  to  regulate  our  commerce 
with  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The 
rule  of  law  on  this  head  was,  that  no 
article,  the  produce  of  either  of  those 
three  quarters  of  the  globe,  should  be 
allowed  to  be  brought  into  an  Eng- 
Ksh  port,  except  in  a  British  ship. 
The  fifth  and  last  part  of  the  system 
of  our  Navigation  Laws  related  to  our 
colonies.  The  principle  on  which  we 
acted  towards  those  colonies  was 
strictly  to  confine  them,  in  all  matters 
of  trade,  to  an  intercourse  with  the 
mother  country.  This,  I  apprehend, 
is  a  fair  summary  of  our  Navigation 
Laws,  as  those  laws  existed  from  the 
twelflh  of  Charles  II.,  down  to  the 
year  1783.  In  mentioning  this  latter 
period,  I  advert  to  it  now  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  that  tnighty  change  in 
the  state  of  the  world,  the  foundation 
of  which  had  been  then  laid  in  the 
progress,  and  unfortunate  issue,  ot 
the  American  war.  Sir,  the  war 
which  began  in  the  year  1756,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Seven  Years'  war, 
was  a  war  for  colonial  privileges,  co¬ 
lonial  claims,  and  colonial  ascenden¬ 
cy.  In  the  course  of  that  war,  British 
skill  and  British  valour  placed  in  the 
hands  of  this  country  Quebec  and  the 
Havannah.  By  the  capture  of  these 
fortresses,  Great  Britain  became  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  colonial  destinies  of  the 
western  world.  What  use  we  made 
of  our  successes  in  that  quarter,  I 
will  not  now  stop  to  inquire.  But  if 
the  proceedings  of  the  government 
of  this  country,  afler  tlK  peace  of 
1763,  be  closely  examined,  we  shall 
find,  that  many  of  the  causes  which, 
ten  years  afterwards,  led  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  rupture  with  our  then  colo¬ 
nies,  now  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  may  be  traced  to  our  uoseason- 
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able  attempts  to  enforce,  in  their  others,  in  matters  relating  to  its  trade 


most  rigid  and  exclusive  application, 
our  colonial  and  navigation  system. 
One  instance  of  the  character  of  that 
legislation  will  be  sufficient.  A  ship 
from  our  American  possessions,  laden 
with  their  produce,  was  stranded  on 
ilie  coast  of  Ireland.  It  will  naturally 
be  supposed,  that  the  cargo  was  land¬ 
ed,  and  the  ship  repaired,  in  that 
country.  No  such  thing.  The  law 
compelled  the  owners  to  send  another 
English  ship  from  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  away  the  cargo. 
It  is  generally  believed,  that  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  tax  our  American  colonies, 
without  their  consent,  was  the  sole 
cause  of  the  separation  of  those  colo¬ 
nies  from  the  mother  country.  But, 
if  the  whole  history  of  the  period  be¬ 
tween  the  year  1763  and  the  year 
1773  be  attentively  examined,  it  will, 
I  think,  be  abundantly  evident,  that, 
although  the  attempt  at  taxation  may 
have  contributed  somewhat  to  hasten 
the  explosion,  the  train  had  been 
long  laid,  in  the  severe  and  exasper¬ 
ating  efforts  of  this  country,  to  en¬ 
force,  with  inopportune  and  increa¬ 
sing  rigour,  the  strictest  and  most  an¬ 
noying  regulations  of  our  colonial  and 
navigation  code.  The  result  is  well 
known.  The  country  found  itself  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  civil  war.  That  war,  in 
its  progress,  involved  us  in  the  great¬ 
est  difficulty  and  embarrassment.  Ire¬ 
land,  towards  which  we  had  acted  in 
the  same  spirit  of  commercial  jea¬ 
lousy,  took  advantage' of  our  difficul¬ 
ties.  To  the  parliament  and  volun¬ 
teers  of  Ireland,  we  had  also  to  capi¬ 
tulate.  The  peace  with  America  gave 
'  the  iirst  great  blow  to  the  navigation 
system  of  this  country.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  for  us,  in  this  new  state  of 
things,  to  enforce  the  system  of  our 
Navigation  Laws.  After  the  peace  of 
1783,  each  of  thfe  different  States, 
then  composing  the  Union,  was  at  li¬ 
berty  to  act  independently  of  the 


with  foreign  countries.  Accordingly, 
almost  every  State  established  a  dG*- 
ferent  rule  of  commercial  intercourse 
with  this  country.  The  general  cha¬ 
racter,  however,  of  their  legislation 
was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  peculiar 
hostility  to  Great  Britain.  This  state 
of  things  continued  until  the  year 
1787,  when  the  general  congress  met, 
and  one  uniform  system  of  commer¬ 
cial  policy  was  laid  down.  By  that 
system,  a  heavy  blow  was  aimed  at 
the  navigation  system  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  resolved,  that  all  foreign 
ships,  trading  to  America,  should  pay 
half  a  dollar — which  was  aflerwards 
raised  to  a  dollar — per  ton  duty,  be¬ 
yond  what  was  paid  by  national  ships. 
And  further,  that  goods  imported  in 
foreign  vessels  should  pay  a  duty  of 
ten  per  cent,  over  and  above  what 
was  demandable  on  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion  of  goods  imported  in  American 
vessels.  This  system  was  likely  to  be¬ 
come  seriously  prej  udicial  to  this  coun. 
try.  The  proper  authorities,  therefore, 
set  about  considering  what  was  to  be 
done  in  order  to  counteract  it.  After 
inquiry,  and  a  long  struggle  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  navigation  system  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  this  country  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  the  system  of  reciprocity,  on 
which,  since  the  year  1815,  the  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  has  been  placed.  In  the 
practical  consequences  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  our  adherence  to  another 
part  of  our  Navigation  Laws,  appears 
to  me  to  have  shackled  the  shipping 
interest  of  this  country.  Our  law  still 
provides  that  goods,  the  produce  of 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  shall  not  be 
imported  in  foreign  ships,  unless  they 
be  the  ships  of  tlie  country  of  which 
the  goods  are  the  produce.  The 
Americans  retaliate  this  restriction  by 
applying  it  to  all  goods  the  produce 
of  Europe.  An  American  ship  tra¬ 
ding  to  this  country  has,  in  consc- 
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quence,  a  great  advantage  over  a  Bri¬ 
tish  ship  trading  to  America.  The 
American  vessel,  on  her  voyage  to 
England,  is  freighted  with  a  cargo 
wholly  produced  in  the  United  States. 

I  She  has  nothing  else  to  bring  here. 
For  her  return  to  America  she  may 
load  in  the  ports  of  this  country  with 
a  cargo,  partly  the  produce  or  manu> 
facture  of  Great  Britain,  and  partly  of 
any  other  country.  The  British  ship 
is  debarred  from  this  advantage.  Her 
cargo,  when  trading  to  the  United 
States,  must  be  exclusively  of  British 
origin.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  fairly  to 
be  presumed,  that  a  further  relaxation 
of  our  system,  would  be  rather  an  ad¬ 
vantage  than  an  injury  to  the  ship¬ 
ping  interest  ?  Shortly  after  the  com¬ 
mercial  legislation  of  the  United 
States  had  assumed,  in  1787,  a  regu¬ 
lar  shape,  and  an  uniform  character, 
the  war  of  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out ;  a  war  which  lasted  near¬ 
ly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  was  greatly  benefited  by  the 
war.  It  is  equally  true,  that  Great 
Britain  did  extend  her  commercial 
marine,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties, 
whilst  that  of  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  was  greatly  reduced.  Peace 
being  restored  in  1815,  and  with  it, 
the  independence  of  the  states  which 
had  been  incorporated  with  France, 
the  commerce  of  the  world  began  to 
revert  to  its  ancient  channels.  This 
gave  a  check  to  the  shipping  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  also  felt  by 
the  shipping  of  this  country.  Besides 
this  material  circumstance,  there  were 
others,  which  had  a  natural  tendency 
to  interfere  with,  and  diminish,  the 
employment  for  shipping  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  first  to  which  I  shall  allude 
is  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  I 
may,  1  think,  fairly  adduce  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  that  trade  as  having  taken 
away  one  source  of  employment.— 
Afler  the  general  pacification  of  Eu¬ 


rope,  we  insisted  upon  the  powers  of 
Barbary  desisting  from  the  practices 
of  maritime  warfare.  Whilst  this 
system  was  tolerated,  scarcely  any 
trading  vessels,  those  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  excepted,  could  navigate  that 
sea  in  safety.  However  high-minded 
in  principle,  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  the  result  of  our  interference 
was  injurious  to  the  shipping  inte¬ 
rest  of  this  country,  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  With  the  termination  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  there  was  necessarily  a  dimi¬ 
nished  demand  for  ships  in  the  public 
service.  The  greatest  proportion  of 
those  which  had  been  taken  up  as 
hired  transports  was  discharged. 
The  diminution  is  not  less  than  1226 
vessels,  amounting  to  270,382  tons. 
In  the  next  place,  we  had  to  sell  out 
of  the  King’s  service  a  number  of 
vessels  of  small  burden.  Of  this 
class,  there  has  been  sold  no  less  a 
number  than  333,  the  amount  of 
their  tonnage  being  93,530  tons.  But 
this  is  not  all.  During  the  last  war, 
we  were  obliged,  in  almost  all  cases, 
to  place  our  merchant  ships  under 
the  protection  of  convoy.  Four  or 
five  hundred merchantmenwere  some¬ 
times  collected  together  at  one  point, 
before  the  required  protection  could 
be  afforded  them.  And  when,  at 
length,  these  large  bodies  did  pro¬ 
ceed  to  sea,  they  were  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  keeping  together  ;  so  that 
the  rate  of  sailing,  during  a  whole 
voyage,  was  necessarily  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  progress  of  the  slowest 
sailing  vessel.  In  time  of  peace  it  is 
otherwise.  Ships  can  then  traverse 
the  ocean  singly,  without  fear  of  in¬ 
terruption  ;  and  in  their  passage  from 
one  port  to  another,  as  well  as  in 
loading  and  unloading,  every  exertion 
is  used  to  ensure  dispatch.  Upon  the 
-whole,  I  shall  not  be  overstating  the 
jiroportion  when  I  say  that  two-thirds 
of  the  number  of  vessels,  necessary 
in  time  of  war,  arc  fully  sufficient  for 
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all  the  purpdsea  of  tile  talne  extent  of 
commerce,  in  time  of  peace. — There 
is  yet  another  circumstance  to  which, 
before  I  quit  this  part  of  the  subject, 

I  must  refer.  1  mean  the  alteration 
made  in  the  year  1815,  in  the  foreign 
corn  trade  of  the  country.  During 
the  war,  this  trade  afforded  regular 
employment  to  no  inconsiderable 
quantity  of  shipping,  but  since  the 
law  h^s  been  altered,  and  the  ports 
have  been  generally  shut  against  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn,  that  em* 
ployment  has  ceas^.  I  must  now 
crave  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
while  1  show  what  was  the  situation 
of  this  country,  with  regard  to  its 
shipping,  previous  to  the  last  war.  In 
1792,  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
years  which  the  country  has  ever 
known, — the  number  of  registered 
ships  in  the  several  ports  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  empire  was  16,079 ;  the  amount 
of  their  tonnage  1,540,145  tons.  In 
the  present  year,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
year  ended  the  Slst  of  Dec.  1825, 
the  number  of  registered  ships  was 
24,174, :  and  the  amount  of  their 
tonnage  2,542,216  tons  ;  showing  an 
increase  of  one-third  in  the  number 
of  ships,  and  of  two-fifths  in  the  ton¬ 
nage,  within  that  period.  In  1815, 
the  number  was  24,860,  and  the 
amount  of  their  tonnage  2,681,726 
■tons.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
there  has  been,  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  a  decrease  in  our  shipping 
of  686  vessels,  and  139,060  tons. 
From  the  returns,  I  find  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ships  built,  last  year,  in  the  se¬ 
veral  ports  of  the  British  dominions, 
exceeded  the  number  built  in  any  one 
year  of  the  whole  period  to  which  I 
have  referred.  In  the  year  1814, 
when  the  war  with  France  first  ter¬ 
minated,  the  number  of  ships  built 
was  818 ;  the  amount  of  their  ton¬ 
nage,  95,976  tons.  Last  year  the 
number  of  ships  built  was  1312 ;  the 
amount  of  tlicir  tonnage  171,827  tons. 


So  that  in  fact  the  tonnage  of  the 
ships  built  last  year  was  little  short 
of  double  the  tonnage  of  those,  built 
in  the  year  1814,  and  exceeded  con. 
siderably  that  of  any  year  upon  re¬ 
cord.  The  only  other  comparison, 
growing  out  of  the  documents  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  is  that  of  the 
number  of  ships  which  have  entered 
inwards,  and  cleared  outwards,  to  and 
from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  in 
the  several  years  since  the  alterations 
which  are  objected  to  in  our  Naviga. 
tion  Laws.  I  will  confine  the  com¬ 
parison  to  the  returns  of  vessels,  Bri¬ 
tish  and  foreign,  entering  inwards  ; 
1  find,  that,  in  the  year  ended  the 
25th  of  Dec.  1824,  the  number  of 
British  vessels  that  entered  inwards 
was  19,164,  and  the  amount  of  their 
tonnage  2,364,249  tons.  The  num- 
ber  of  foreign  vessels  that  entered  in. 
wards,  during  the  same  year,  was 
5280,  the  amount  of  their  tonnage 
being  694,880  tons.  In  the  year  ended 
the  25th  of  Dec.  1825, — a  year  in 
which  the  modifications  made  in  our 
Navigation  Laws  were  in  full  opera- 
tion, — ^the  number  of  British  vessels 
tliat  entered  inwards  was  21,786 1 
the  amount  of  their  tonnage  2,786,844 
tons.  The  number  of  foreign  vessels 
that  entered  inwards  in  that  year  had 
increased  to  6561,  and  the  amount  of 
their  tonnage  to  892,601  tons.  The 
year  1825  was,  it  is  well  known,  t 
year  of  unexampled  speculation  in 
every  branch  of  commerce.  And 
what,  as  regards  British  shipping,  was 
the  result  ?  Why,  that  the  positive 
increase  of  British  vessels  entered  in¬ 
wards,  as  compared  with  the  year 
1824,  was  2622;  and  of  tonnage 
422,595  tons  ;  while  the  increase  of 
foreign  vessels  entered  inwards,  du¬ 
ring  the  same  year,  was  in  number 
1281  ;  and  in  tonnage  197,721  tons. 
The  attention  of  tite  House  has  been 
specially  referred  to  the  state  of  tin* 
trade  between  tliis  country  and  the 
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nortbern  parts  of  Europe,  especially 
Prussia.  I  must  beg  leave  to  enter 
rather  more  specifically  into  that  part 
of  the  case.  The  number  of  British 
ships  trading  to  the  ports  of  Prussia 
in  the  year  1824,  was  470 ;  in  the 
year  1825,  942  ;  being  more  than 
double  the  number  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  number  of  Prussian  ships 
which  came  to  this  country,  in  the 
year  1824,  was  682 ;  in  1825,  the 
number  was  887  ;  being  an  increase 
of  about  one-fourth.  Having  advert¬ 
ed  to  the  apprehensions  which  are 
entertained  respecting  our  trade  with 
the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  I  have  natu¬ 
rally  been  most  anxious  to  sifl  to 
the  bottom  this  important  part  of  our 
inquiry.  Fortunatdy,  the  state  paper 
o£Bce  has  furnished  me  with  these  re¬ 
turns,  this  account  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
from  the  year  1783,  to  the  year  1792. 

I  also  hold  in  my  hand  a  similar  ac¬ 
count,  from  the  year  1816  to  the  year 
1825,  both  inclusive.  Thetotalnumber 
of  ships  which  passed  the  Sound  was : 

ShijM  of  all 
British  ihipa.  other  nations. 

In  the  year  1821  .  2819  .  6J58 

Do.  1822  .  3097  •  5386 

Do.  1833  .  3016  .  6187 

Do.  1824  .  3540  .  6978 

Do.  1825  .  5186  .  7974 

In  the  hope  of  finding  some  remedy 
for  shipping  difficulties,  the  House,  in 
the  year  18^,  appointed  a  select  com¬ 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  our 
foreign  commerce.  One  change  re¬ 
commended  by  that  committee,  in  the 
Navigation  Lawsywas  to  the  following 
effect; — to  allow  the  importation  of 
‘  enumerated  articles'  in  the  ships  of 
any  country  into  which  they  had  been 
previously  imported.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  committee  was 
adopted  by  the  legislature.  That  this 
relaxation  has  been  beneficial  to  our 
commerce  and  navigation  is  now,  I 
believe,  placed  beyond  all  doubt.  It 
was  desirable,  also,  for  the  interest  of 
-eur  foreign  trade,  that  wc  should  no 


longer  rigidly  adhere  to  that  mrt  of  - 
the  navigation  act  which  profited 
the  importation  of  the  *  enumerated 
articles,*  if  brought  from  countries 
other  than  those  of  which  they  were 
the  produce.  Such  a  restraint,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  could  not 
fail  frequently  to  prevent  specula¬ 
tions  of  trade.  It  interfered,  like¬ 
wise,  to  prevent  the  advantageous  as¬ 
sortment  of  cargoes,  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  arrangements,  as  well  in  , 
foreign  ports  as  in  the  ports  of  this 
country ;  and,  in  this  and  many  other 
ways,  contributed,  directly  and  in¬ 
directly,  to  diminish  the  employment 
for  British  shipping. — Another  alter¬ 
ation  in  our  navigation  system  has 
since  been  adopted,  which  certainly 
ought  not  to  have  been  so  long  de¬ 
layed.  This  alteration  consists  in 
putting  the  trade  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland  upon  the  footing  of 
a  coasting  trade.  But  these  were 
not  the  only  deviations  from  the  an¬ 
cient  rules  of  our  navigation  system. 
There  has  grown  up  over  the  whole 
continent  of  America,  a  situation  'Of 
affairs  similar  to  that  which  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  presented,  afVer  their  se¬ 
paration  from  the  mother  country. 
This  change,  from  a  colonial  to  an 
independent  existence,  necessarily 
draws  after  it,  in  each  particular  case, 
the  application  of  the  new  rule,  which, 
as  1  have  already  stated,  unavoidably 
grew  out  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  application 
of  that  rule  occurred  in  respect  to 
Brazil.  This  principle  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  from  time  to  time,  as  new 
states  have  risen  up  in  America.  Those 
states  were  anxious  to  encourage  their 
commercial  marine,  by  granting  ex¬ 
clusive  advantages  to  their  own  ship¬ 
ping,  and  imposing  certain  restric¬ 
tions  upon  that  of  this  country.  This 
disposition  was  frequently  manifested 
by  the  ministers  of  those  states ;  and 
certainly  there  are  not  wanting  sonic 
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who  are  cbnstantiy  endeavouring  to 
excite  in  these  new  countries  a  jea-t 
lousy  of  the  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain.  Have  we  acquiesced  in  these 
views  ?  Have  we  compromised  any  of 
the  acknowleilged  principles  of  ma¬ 
ritime  law?  No,  sir — whilst  we  have 
explicitly  refused  to  listen  to  any 
such  compromise,  we  have  disarmed 
all  suspicion  as  to  our  commercial 
pretensions,  by  frankly  declaring,  that 
we  sought  no  exclusive  advantages 
for  British  ships  or  British  trade,  and 
that  the  principle  of  our  intercourse 
with  the  new  states,  as  witli  the  old 
states  of  the  world,  would  be  that  of 
a  fair  and  equal  reciprocity.  This 
brings  me  to  the  gravamen  of  the 
charge  made  against  his  Majesty’s 
government ;  namely,  the  step  taken 
by  them,  in  furtherance  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  by  the  introduction  of  a  law, 
enabling  the  Crown,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Privy  Council,  to  remit  all  dis¬ 
criminating  duties  on  the  goods  and 
shipping  of  such  countries,  as  may 
agree  to  impose  no  higher  charges  or 
'duties  upon  British  ships,  and  the 
goods  imported  therein,  than  upon 
their  own  ships,  and  the  likegoods  im¬ 
ported  in  such  ships.  If  the  system  of 
discriminating  duties  for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  shipping  were  a  secret 
Itnown  to  this  country  alone ;  if  a  si- 
inilar  system  were  not,  or  could  not 
be,  put  in  force  in  every  other  coun¬ 
try,  I  should  not  be  standing  here  to 
vindicate  the  measure  to  which  I  have 
just  referred.  So  long  as,  in  fact,  no 
independent  trading  community  ex¬ 
isted  out  of  Europe,  and  so  long  as  the 
old  governments  of  Europe  looked 
tipon  these  matters  as  little  deserving 
their  attention,  and  were  content, 
either  from  ignorance  or  indifiereace, 
not  to  thwart  our  system,  it  would 
have  been  wrong  to  disturb  any  part 
of  it.  But  is  this  the  present  state  of 
the  world  ?  Did  not  the  United  States 
of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  rai¬ 


sing  to  themselves  a  j^cat  commercial 
marine,  and  of  counteracting  our  Na¬ 
vigation  Laws,  adopt,  in  their  utmost 
rigour,  the  rules  of  those  laws  ?  Can 
we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  other 
nations  have  followed,  or  are  follow¬ 
ing,  their  example?  Do  we  not  see 
them,  one  after  the  other,  taking  a 
leaf  out  of  our  own  book  ?  Is  not 
every  government  in  Europe,  if  pos¬ 
sessed  of  sea-ports,  now  using  its  ut¬ 
most  endeavours  to  force  a  trade,  and 
to  raise  up  for  itself  a  commercial 
marine  ?  Have  we  not  boasted  of  our 
Navigation  Laws,  till  we  have  taught 
other  nations  to  believe,  (however  er¬ 
roneous  that  belief,)  that  they  are  al¬ 
most  the  only  requisite,  or,  at  least, 
the  fine  qua  non,  of  commercial  wealth 
and  of  maritime  power?  Did  these 
vauntings  excite  no  envy,  no  spirit 
of  rivalry,  no  countervailing  opposi¬ 
tion  in  other  countries  ?  Did  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  United  States  of  America 
create  no  desire  in  those  countries  to 
follow  her  example? — It  would  be 
worse  than  idle,  it  would  be  danger- 
bus,  to  dissemble,  to  ourselves  the 
great  changes  which  have  been 
wrought,  since  the  establishment  of 
American  independence,  in  the  views 
and  sentiments  of  Europe,  upon  all 
matters  connected  with  commerce  and 
navigation.  They  now  occupy  a 
leading  share  in  the  attention  of  al¬ 
most  every  government.  They  are 
everywhere  a  subject  of  general  in¬ 
quiry  and  interest.  In  triis  altered 
state  of  the  world,  it  became  our  duty 
seriously  to  inquire,  whether  a  system 
of  commercial  hostility,  of  which  the 
ultimate  tendency  is  mutual  prohibi¬ 
tion,  was  a  contest  in  which  England 
was  likely  to  gain.  I  will  lay  aside, 
for  the  moment,  every  consideration 
of  a  higher  nature,  moral  or  political, 
which  would  naturally  lead  us  to  look 
with  some  repugnance  to  the  enga¬ 
ging  in  such  a  contest.  I  will  equally 
lay  aside  all  consideration  for  the  in- 
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terest  of  our '  manufacturers,  iind  for 
the  general  well*being  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  will  view  the  question 
solely  in  reference  to  the  shipping  in¬ 
terest.  What  are  these  discriminating 
duties,  but  a  tax  upon  commerce  and 
navigation?  Will  not  the  heaviest 
share  of  that  tax  fall,  therefore,  upon 
those  who  have  the  greatest  amount 
of  shipping  and  of  trade  ?  Before  we 
embark  in  such  a  contest,  we  owe  it 
to  the  character  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  to  its  interests,  to  satisfy  our« 
selves, — first,  that  it  is  necessary  fur 
its  welfare ;  and,  secondly,  that  once 
committed  to  the  trial  with  all  the 
commercial  powers  of  Europe,  the 
country  would  have  the  firmness  and 
fortitude  necessary  to  go  through  with 
it.  Do  not  let  gentlemen  too  hastily 
decide  this  last  point  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  Let  them  call  to  their  recol¬ 
lection  the  famous  orders  in  council ; 
<~let  them,  above  all,  bear  in  mind, 
that  we  have  yet  had  but  one  trial  of 
this  discriminating  warfare, — the  trial 
with  the  United  States  of  America, — 
and  that  we  came  out  of  that  trial, 
after  several  years'  perseverance,  by 
conceding  the  very  object,  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  it  had  been 
carried  on.  Would  it  be  politic  or 
dignified  to  engage  in  a  like  struggle 
in  Europe,  with  the  risk  of  arriving 
at  the  same  result  ?  In  commerce,  in 
navigation,  in  naval  power,  and  ma¬ 
ritime  pretensions,  the  United  States 
are  our  most  formidable  rival ;  and 
we  are  now  arraigned  for  not  with¬ 
holding  from  Prussia  and  Denmark, 
what  parliament  and  the  country,  ten 
years  ago,  concurred  in  yielding  to 
America  1  — Under  what  circumstances 
did  England  found  her  navigation 
system  ?  When  her  commercial  ma¬ 
rine  was  comparatively  insignificant, 
her  wealth  inconsiderable,  before  ma¬ 
nufactures  were  established,  and  when 
she  exported  corn,  wool,  and  other 
raw  materials -when,  on  the  other 


hand,  Holland  and  the  N^herland»> 
were  rich,  possessed  of  great  manu-> 
factures,  and  of  the  largest  portion  of 
the  carrying  trade  of  Europe  and  the 
world.  What  has  followed  ?  The  com¬ 
mercial  marine  of  the  latter  countriea 
has  dwindled  away,  and  that  of  Great 
Britain  is  now  immense.  But,  in  the 
rogress  of  the  change,  England  is 
ecome  the  great  seat  of  manufac¬ 
tures  and  trading  wealth,  frequently 
importing,  and  never  exporting, corn; 
drawing  raw  materials  from,  and  send¬ 
ing  out  manufactured  go^s  to,  all 
parts  of  the  world.  This  was  our 
state,  though  in  a  far  less  degree 
than  at  present,  when  America  be* 
came  independent.  She  started  by 
applying  towards  us  the  system,  which 
we  had  applied  towards  Holland.  She 
was  then  poor,  with  a  very  small  com¬ 
mercial  marine,  without  manufac¬ 
tures,  having  corn  and  raw  materials 
to  export ; — and  we  know  what  her 
shipping  now  is.  Let  us  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  suppose  that,  at  all  hazards,  we 
have  embarked  in  this  warfare  of 
counteracting  duties.  They  who  re¬ 
commend  this  policy  have  no  right  to 
assume  that,  in  the  progress  of  the 
struggle,  the  discriminating  duties 
imposed  by  the  foreign  country  (Prus¬ 
sia,  for  example)  on  British  shipping, 
will  not  be,  at  least,  equivalent  to  the 
like  duties  levied  in  England  on  Prus¬ 
sian  shipping.  The  United  States 
did  not  content  themselves  with  equi¬ 
valency, — they  went  more  boldly  to 
work; — somightany  European  power. 
If  equivalent  duties  be  established  ou 
both  sides,  how  will  they  operate? 
Our  principal  exports  to  the  north  of 
Europe  are  manufactured  goods  and 
colonial  produce ;  our  imports— tim¬ 
ber,  hemp,  fiax,  pitch,  tar,  (occasion¬ 
ally  corn,)  and  other  raw  materials. 
The  former  must  be  sold  dearer  in 
the  foreign  country,  the  latter  in  this 
country, — by  all  the  amount  of  the 
tax.  What  is  this  in  the  foreign 
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country,'  but  a  premium  a^inst  oiir 
manufactures,  in  favour  of  the  rival 
manufactures  of  other  states,  or  of  the 
importing  state  itself ; — and  in  this 
country,  but  a  tax  upon  raw  materi¬ 
als  requisite  for  carrying  on  our  own 
manufactures  ?  If  the  end  of  this  war¬ 
fare  should  be,  that  each  country 
should  export  its  own  productions  in 
its  own  ships,  and  no  country  import 
the  productions  of  another  in  the  ships 
of  that  other,  which  would  be  the 
greatest  loser,  the  country  manufac¬ 
turing,  or  the  country  producing  the 
raw  materials  ?  Indeed,  I  have  no 
doubt  I  shall  be  told  by  some  prac¬ 
tical  men  that  all  this  is  theory,  to 
which  they  have  a  short  answer. 
That  answer  is,  ‘  We  do  not  want 
anything  from  the  Baltic.'  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Baltic  can  do  to  the  full  as 
well  withou  us  as  we  can  do  without 
the  Baltic.  We  import  quite  as  mudi 
timber  from  Canada  as  can  be  used 
for  the  purposes  for  which  that  tim¬ 
ber  is  At.  For  other  and  more  im¬ 
portant  purposes,  we  want  timber  of 
better  and  more  durable  qualities. 
Whilst  I  entreat  the  House  to  bear  in 
mind  the  circumstances  which  I  have 
already  stated,  in  respect  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  feeling  which  prevails  in  the 
maritime  countries  of  Europe  and  in 
‘America,  I  must  now  call  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  steps  which  had  been  ac¬ 
tually  taken  by  Prussia,  (the  first 
■power,  after  the  United  States,  with 
•which  we  entered  into  a  treaty  upon 
•this  subject,)  before  the  negotiation 
•of  that  treaty  was  entertained  by  his 
Miqesty’s  government.  I  hold,  sir, 
'  in  my  hand  a  report  made  on  the  6th 
of  August,  1822,  by  the  British  con- 
■sul  at  Dantzic,  also  reports  of  the 
■vice-consuls  at  Konigsberg  and  Me- 
•  mel,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo¬ 
reign  Affairs. — (  The  first  of  these  was 
read  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and 
was  as  follows :)  ' 


Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  Mr  Con¬ 
sul  Gibson,  dated  Dantzic,  the  6th 
August,  1822. 

*  My  Lord — I  do  myself  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  transmit  to  your  lordship  a 
translation  of  the  Order  of  Cabinet 
(which  I  have  only  now  been  able  to 
procure)  respecting  an  increase  of  the 
government  port-cWges  in  the  Prus¬ 
sian  ports,  on  vessels  belonging  to 
countries  between  which  and  Prussia 
no  reciprocity  has  been  fixed  by  treaty, 
or  which  do  not  otherwise  treat  Prus¬ 
sian  ships  and  their  cargoes  as  advan¬ 
tageously  as  their  own.  Prussia  has 
made  arrangements  with  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  America,  for  establish¬ 
ing  a  reciprocity  in  this  respect,  and 
the  present  regulation  has  endently 
for  its  object  to  induce  other  countries, 
particularly  Britain,  to  enter  into  a 
similar  arrangement.  At  present, 
Prussian,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Ame¬ 
rican  ships  pay,  as  public  port-charges 
here,  about  4^  common  groshes,  or 
about  17|dL  sterling,  pw  last  of 
4000lbs.  (about  4140  lbs.  English,)  or 
about  1  §  tons  British  measurement ; 
while  British  and  other  vessels  pay 
about  77|  common  groshes,  or  about 
29|d.  sterling  per  last,  making  8|d. 
sterling  per  ton  measurement  more. 
The  advance  that  is  to  take  place  will 
make,  as  it  will  be  payable  in  gold,  at 
a  losing  valuation,  viz. 

sterling,  per 
Ton  mewurement 

On  nhips  coming  in  with  a  full  cargo  of 

goods,  about . 5M. 

Do.  with  a  quarter  of  a  cargo  or  less 
Do.  going  out  with  a  full  cargo  .  .  29<1. 
Do.  with  a  quarter  of  a  cargo  or  less  14fd. 

Thus  vessels  arriving  even  in  ballast, 
and  taking  a'cargo  back,  will  in  fu¬ 
ture  be  burdened  with  about  37 f</. 
sterling  per  ton  measurement  more 
government  port-charges  than  Prus¬ 
sian  ships;  which,  however,  is  not  so 
great  an  advantage  to  the  latter  as 
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r  British  vessels  have  over  Prussian 
vessels  in  Britain,  by  paying  lower 
port  charges,  light  money,  &c.  and 
less  duty  on  the  cargo,  if  of  timber 
for  instance,  which  gives  the  chief 
employment  to  Prussian  ships.  The 
Prussian  government  make  this  new 
port-charge  regulation  professedly 
from  the  interest  created  by  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  their  8hi|)-owners,  who  are 
indeed  all  going  to  ruin.’ 

|n  such  circumstances,  what  course 
did  his  Majesty’s  government  take  ? 
We  felt  it  to  be  our  duty,  in  the  hrst 
instance,  to  communicate  with  the 
Prussian  minister  in  this  country  ; 
and  our  minister  at  Berlin  was,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  also  directed  to  confer  with  the 
Prussian  government  on  the  subject. 
I  myself  had  a  conference  with  the 
Prussian  minister  at  this  court,  and  I 
well  recollect  the  substance  of  his 
.reply  to  me:  '  You  have,’  he  said, 
/set  us  the  example,  by  your  port 
and  light  charges,  and  your  discri¬ 
minating  duties  on  Prussian  ships ; 
and  we  have  not  gone  beyond  the 
.  limits  of  that  example.'  Against  such 
a  reply,  what  remonstrance  could  we, 

,  in  fairness,  make  to  the  Prussian  go¬ 
vernment  ?  By  others  it  may  be  said, 

*  Your  duty  was  to  retaliate,  by  in¬ 
creasing  your  own  port-charges  and 
discriminating  duties  on  Prussian 
shipping.’  I  have  already  stated 
generally  my  reasons  against  the  po¬ 
licy  of  this  latter  course.  We  were 
not  prepared  to  begin  a  system  of 
commercial  hostility,  which,  if  fol¬ 
lowed  up  on  both  sides  to  its  legiti¬ 
mate  consequences,  could  only  tend 
to  reciprocal  prohibition.  In  this 
state  of  things,  more  prudently,  as  I 
contend,  we  entered  upon  an  amica¬ 
ble  negotiation  with  the  Prussian  go¬ 
vernment,  upon  the  principle  of  our 
treaty  with  the  United  States, — that 
of  abolishing,  on  both  sides,  all  dis¬ 
criminating  duties  on  the  ships  and 


goods  of  lire  respective  countries  in 
the  ports  of  the  other.  Having  con¬ 
cluded  an  arrangement  with  Prussia 
upon  this  basis,  we  soon  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  do  the  same  with  some 
other  of  the  northern  states.  Similar 
conventions  were  accordingly  entered 
into  with  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Re¬ 
ciprocity  is  the  foundation  of  all  those 
conventions ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
add,  that  they  contain  other  stipula¬ 
tions  for  giving  facility  to  trade,  and 
from  which  the  commerce  of  this 
country,  I  am  confident,  will,  in  the 
result,  derive  considerable  advantage. 
— When  his  Majesty’s  government 
had  successively  made  the  concession 
of  these  discriminating  duties  to  the 
United  States,  to  Prussia,  to  Den¬ 
mark,  and  to  Sweden,  I  should  have 
been  ashamed  of  the  councils  of  this 
country  if  we  had  hesitated  to  enter 
into  a  similar  agreement  with  the  free 
Hanseatic  towns  of  Hamburgh,  Bre¬ 
men,  and  Lubeck.  If  we  look  at  ^e 
present  question,  as  connected  with 
our  maritime  strength,  I  contend  tliat 
there  can  be  little  or  no  danger  from 
the  arrangements  which  I  have  now 
described.  In  time  of  peace,  it  is 
well  known,  the  policy  of  this  coun¬ 
try  excludes,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  our  commercial  marine  the  na¬ 
tives  of  all  foreign  countries  ;  but,  in 
time  of  war,  when  our  native  seamen 
are  required  for  the  king’s  service, 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  admit¬ 
ting  volunteers  from  other  countries 
to  man  our  merchant-ships.  On  the 
restoration  of  peace,  these  volunteers 
are,  most  of  them,  forced  to  seek  em¬ 
ployment  again  in  the  merchantmen 
of  their  own  countries ;  and  their  re¬ 
turn  thither  contributes  to  give  in¬ 
creased  activity  to  the  commercial 
marine  of  those  countries.  If,  there- 
fore,  by  this  system  of  extended  re¬ 
ciprocity,  a  somewhat  larger  share  of 
the  carrying  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  these  secondary  states, 
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'devolve  to  their  shipping  in  time  of 
peace,  it  is  some  consolation  to  know 
that  the  corresponding  increase  else¬ 
where  is  dividra  among  those  coun- 
'tries  which  cannot  be  dangerous,  and 
are  likely  to  be  most  useful  to  us  in 
time  of  war.  The  timber  trade  with 
Norway  has,  at  all  times,  been  car¬ 
ried  on  chiefly  in  the  ships  of  that 
country;  they  are  so  rudely  con¬ 
structed  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  almost  any  other  article.  In 
respect  to  the  Prussian  timber  ships, 
they  are  also  of  a  construction  very 
•inferior  to  the  shipping  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  are  told  by  most  of  the  pe¬ 
titioners  that  they  are  sent  to  sea  and 
‘navigated  at  less  than  one  half  the 
expense  of  British  ships.  If  it  be 
so,  the  restoration  of  the  discrimina¬ 
ting  duty,  to  the  repeal  of  which 
these  petitioners  attribute  all  their 
present  difficulties,  would  be  of  little 
'avail  to  protect  them.  It  has  been 
alleged,  that  the  Americans  build 
their  ships  upon  cheaper  terms  than 
we  do.  This  I  do  not  believe.  Tim¬ 
ber,  I  admit,  is  cheaper  in  the  United 
States,  but  almost  every  other  article 
employed  in  ship-building  is  as  dear 
as,  and  several  of  them  dearer  than, 
<in  this  country.  Labour  likewise  is 

■  dearer,  and  the  pay  of  the  crew  full 
as  high  as,  if  not  higher  than,  in 
England.  Afker  all,  there  is  nothing 
new  in  the  complaints  now  made  of 
the  increased  employment  of  the 
shipping  of  the  northern  powers  in 
their  trade  with  this  country.  Simi¬ 
lar  complaints  were  made ‘after  t|ie 

■  American  war.  The  northern  powers 
had  not  then  complained  of  our  ex- 

*  isting  alien  charges  upon  their  ship¬ 
ping;  they  had  taken  no  steps  to 
countervail  those  charges  in  their 

■  ports ;  but  did  it  follow  that  they 
would  continue  passive,  if  a  question 
then  at  rest  had  been  disturbed  In 
niy  opinion,  to  leave  the  question  at 
rest  as  Jong  as  possible,  was  the  wisest 


policy  for  this  country.  It  was  the 
policy  pursued  until  the  matter  was 
taken  up,  not  by  us,  but  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  in  succession 
by  other  powers.  In  that  state  of 
things  I  felt,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
session,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
make  our  laws  upon  this  point  square 
with  our  practice  j— better,  as  one 
general  rule, — first,  to  tender  to  all 
nations  alike,  and  indiscriminately, 
equal  facilities  of  commerce  and  na¬ 
vigation,  and  equal  inducements  to 
visit  the  ports  of  this  country  with 
their  merchandize,  either  for  our  own 
consumption,  or  in  theway  of  transit 
{mtrepdt)  to  other  parts  of  the  world : 
— secondly,  to  abolish  all  discrimina¬ 
ting  duties  affecting  differently  the 
like  productions  of  foreign  countries, 
and,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  establish  one 
uniform  tariff  for  the  whole: — and, 
thirdly,  to  reduce  that  tariff"  to  the 
lowest  degree,  consistent,  in  each  par¬ 
ticular  article,  with  the  two  legiti¬ 
mate  objects  of  all  duties,— either 
the  collection  of  the  necessary  public 
revenue,  or  the  protection  requisite 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  own  in¬ 
ternal  industry.”  After  alluding  to  the 
various  concessions  we  had  been 
forced  to  make  to  the  United  States, 
especially  allowing  their  ships  to  trade 
directly  between  their  own  countiy 
and  our  West  Indian  and  North  Ame¬ 
rican  Colonies,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  thus  proceeded : — •*  Now 
let  me  ask,  was  it  politic,  was  it  al¬ 
together  consistent  with  impartiality, 
and  our  friendly  relations  with  the 
north  of  Europe,  to  grant  to  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  the  United  States,  first,  in 
the  trade  between  them  and  this 
country,  by  the  treaty  of  1815 ;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  trade,  by  this  act 
regularly  legalized,  between  those 
states  and  our  colonies,  privileges 
which  we  continued  to  deny  to  the 
shipping  of  Prussia,  of  Denmark,  of 
Sweden,  of  Hamburgh,  and  of  other 
II 
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trading  comniunitiea  of  Europe  ?  Up> 
on  what  principle  of  sound  policy, 
were  we  to  continue  this  presence 
exclusively  to  a  power,  towards  which, 
God  knows,  I  entertain  no  feeling  of 
hostility ; — but,  when  1  am  speaking 
of  that  nation  in  a  British  House  of 
Commons,  it  is  not  improper  to  say 
that,  in  matters  of  navigation  and 
naval  power,  there  exists  towards  us 
a  spirit  of  rivalry  in  the  United  States ; 
■<— a  spirit  of  which  I  do  not  com* 
plain,  but  which  should  incline  every 
Englishman  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
any  measure  tending  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  the  commercial  marine 
of  America,  by  giving  to  it  privileges 
greater  than  are  permitted  to  the 
shipping  of  other  states.  Shipping, 
like  other  branches  of  business  in  this 
country,  is  liable  to  fluctuation.  Last 
year,  for  instance,  the  demand  far 
exceeded  the  means  of  the  British 
ship-owners  to  supply  it.  Such  was 
the  unbridled  rage  for  speculation, 
that  our  tonnage  could  not  keep  pace 
with  it,  and  foreign  vessels  were  taken 
up  in  every  port  of  Europe,  because 
British  ships  could  not  be  procured. 
Connecting  this  rage  for  speculation 
with  the  employment  of  shipping, 
the  House  will  be  surprised  to  hear  in 
what  a  degree  the  quantity  of  bulky 
articles  from  foreign  countries,  and 
from  our  possessions  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  the  last  year,  exceeded  the 
importations  of  former  years.  In  the 
year  1822,  the  total  importation  of 
timber  from  foreign  countries  was 
140,715  loads — in  1825,  it  amountetl 
to  not  less  than  301,548.  Of  flax, 
in  1822,  607,143  cwts. ;  in  1825, 
1X)42,956  cwts.  Of  tallow,  in  1822, 
805,288  cwts. ;  in  1825,  1,164,029 
cwts.  Of  wool,  in  1822,  19,048,879 
Hm.;  in  1825,  43,700,553  lbs.  Of 
lins^,  in  1822,  1,411,137  bushels  ; 
in  1825,  2,876,571  bushels.  From 
^itish  America— of  timber,  in  1822, 
345,741  loads;  in  1825,  467,565 
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loads.  Ashes,  in  1822, 135,983  cwts. ; 
in  1825,  210,781  cwU.  Number  of 
masts  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
under  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  in 
1822,  14,484;  in  1825,  19,016;— 
above  12  inches  in  diameter,  in  1822, 
4577  loads;  in  1825,  8698  lo^s.— 
The  result  of  all  this  over-trading  of 
last  year,  of  which  I  have  selected 
only  a  few  instances,  is  the  depres¬ 
sion  which  now  prevails.  We  must 
also  recollect  that  shipping,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  every  other  mode  of  em¬ 
ploying  capital  and  industry,  when 
It  seeks  a  foreign  market,  is  liable  to 
be  affected  by  a  competition  with 
other  countries,  and  by  acts  of  foreign 
states,  over  which  we  can  have_  no 
control.  As  far  as  exclusion  is  with¬ 
in  our  reach — in  the  coasting  trade — 
in  the  fisheries — in  the  trade  between 
this  country  and  our  foreign  posses¬ 
sions— we  grant  a  strict  monopoly  to 
the  British  ship-owner.  It  is  our 
duty  to  maintain  and  enforce  that 
monopoly,  not  for  his  special  advan¬ 
tage,  but  for  the  public  interest  We 
are  all  agreed  that  our  commercial 
marine  is  the  foundation  of  our  naval 
power,  and  that  the  maintenance  of 
that  power  is  the  paramount  duty  of 
those  who  administer  the  affairs  of 
this  country.  In  an  inquiry  like  this, 
therefore,  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tion  is,  not  the  detail  of  each  separate 
branch  of  our  commercial  marine  in 
any  particular  year,  but  its  aggregate 
amount  at  this  time,  compared  with 
the  aggregate  amount  at  some  ante¬ 
cedent  period.  Now,  sir,  I  ha^>e  al¬ 
ready  stated  what  that  amount  was 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  war  in 
1793,  and  what  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  The  comparison,  taken  by  it¬ 
self,  certainly  affords  no  ground  for 
despondency  or  alarm.  But  we  arc 
also  to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  1793, 
both  the  military  and  commercial 
marine  of  France  and  Spain  were 
much  more  numerous  than  they  are 
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at  present.  The  navy  of  Spain,  once 
so  powerful,  has  dwindled  almost  to 
notliing ;  her  merchant  ships  have 
nearly  disappeared  from  the  ocean. 
The  navy  of  France  is  less  numerous 
and  less  formidable  than  it  was  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution ; 
and  her  commercial  shipping,  though 
reviving  since  the  peace,  is  probably, 
at  this  moment,  not  more  than  one 
half  of  its  amount  in  1792.^  Can  we 
forget  the  period  when  the  combined 
fleet  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  was 
master  of  the  British  Channel — when 
a  West  India  convoy  was  obliged  to 
assemble  at  Leith,  and  go  north  about, 
in  order  to  escape  capture  by  an 
enemy's  fleet,  witliin  sight  of  our 
principal  sea>ports  f  Can  we  forget 
when  Gibraltar,  blockaded  by  the 
united  naval  forces  of  those  same 
powers,  was  relieved,  as  it  were,  by 
stealth  ? — These  are  among  the  re¬ 
collections  which  belong  to  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war.  How  different  from  those 
which  connect  themselves  with  the 
war  by  which  it  was  succeeded ! 
When  we  began  that  war,  in  the 
course  of  which  we  achieved  so  many 
victories,  our  cotpmercial  marine  was 
three-fifths  of  its  present  amount. 
Our  seamen  in  the  king’s  navy,  16,000, 
instead  of  S0,000,  their  present  num¬ 
ber.  We  had  then  no  reserve  of  ve¬ 
teran  seamen,  receiving  for  former 
services  an  annual  allowance  from  the 
state.  We  have  now  such  a  reserve, 
amounting  to  many  thousands,  all  of 
whom  are  liable,  upon  an  emergency, 
to  be  called  upon  by  the  Admiralty. 
But  we  are  told  a  new  and  formida¬ 
ble  power  has  grown  up  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  have 
already  stated,  that  the  maritime 
means  of  that  country  had  been  consi¬ 
derably  benefited  during  the  late  war. 
But,  if  the  commercial  marine  of  the 
United  States  increased  during  that 
period,  our  own  advanced  in  a  greater 
amount.  Since  the  restoration  of  a 


general  peace,  tl>e  shipping  of  boUi 
countries  has  rather  decreas^  The 
diminution  in  that  of  dte  United 
States  has  been  stated  at  168,000 
tons,  which  I  believe  to  be  fully  e(}ual 
to  any  diminution  that  has  occurred 
in  this  country..  If  any  hon.  mem¬ 
bers  entertain  the  opinion  wbkdi  ex¬ 
ists  in  some  quarters,  that  tbe  distress 
under  which  the  country  now  labours, 
is  produced  by  the  recent  changes  in 
our  navigation  system,  and'  in  our 
commercial  policy,  let  them  appoint 
a  day  for  the  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  This  is  the  only  favour  I  ask 
of  them,  and  of  those  who  heap  abuse 
upon  the  measures  in  question,  or 
who  excite  clamour  oat  of  doors 
against  the  individual  upon  whom 
has  devolved  the  task,  however  im¬ 
perfectly  executed,  of  submitting 
those  measures,  on  ^e  part  of  govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  approbation  and  sanc¬ 
tion  of  Parliament."  —  Mr  Huskii- 
son  concluded  by  moving  for  the  re¬ 
turns  mentioned  in  his  speech. 

Mr  Baring  said,  that  as  to  the  ship¬ 
ping  trade  with  the  north  of  Europe, 
It  was  so  much  affected  by  our  Corn 
Laws,  that  in  considering  it,  those 
laws  met  us  at  every  turn.  The 
navies  of  tbe  north  of  Europe  were 
manned  by  fewer  hands,  who  were 
fed  on  cheaper  food,  and  paid  at  a 
lower  rate  of  wages  than  ours, — cir¬ 
cumstances  which  must  continue  as 
long  as  our  Corn  Laws  remained.— 
With  respect  to  our  Nortli  American 
colonies,  he  thought  that  if  we  wished 
to  keep  them,  we  must  give  them  the 
full  benefit  of  their  connexion  with 
us,  by  opening  their  trade  as  much  as 
possible  in  every  direction.  As  to 
the  West  India  colonies,  the  case  was 
different.  We  knew  that  we  might 
irritate  and  tease  them  without  dan¬ 
ger.  Some  of  the  islands,  however, 
particularly  Jamaica  and  Trinidad, 
were  great  depots  for  the  trade  of 
South  America ;  and  if  wc  wished  to 
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become  the  successful  rirals  of  the 
French  and  Americans  in  that  trade* 
we  must*  for  the  sake  of  our  own  in¬ 
terests,  extend  the  benefits  of  free 
trade  to  our  West  India  colonies. 

Mr  Robertson  contended,  that  the 
foreign  shipping  trading  to  this  coun¬ 
try  had  increased  threefold  within 
tile  last  four  years.  This  increase 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  measures 
pursued  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman; 
and  besides  giving  this  superiority 
to  foreign  shipping*  these  measures 
tended  to  destroy  our  warehousing 
system.  These  same  measures  would 
have  the  effect  also  of  putting  into 
the  hands  of  the  Nortli  Americans 
the  whole  of  the  trade  with  South 
America*  which  ought  to  belong  to 
our  West  India  colonies.  He  did 
not'  Uame  the  abandoning  a  great 
part  of  our  navigation  laws ;  but  then 
the  shipping  of  this  country  had  as 
much  right  to  protection  as  any  other 
trade. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  said,  that  docu¬ 
ments  had  been  furnished  to  him, 
which  placed  this  matter  in  a  very 
different  light  to  that  in  which  it  had 
1  been  represented  by  the  right  hon.' 
I  gentleman.  From  these  documents* 
which  contained  an  account  of  the 
entrance  of  shipping  into  the  port  of 
London,  it  appeared  that  there  was 
no  foreign  country  with  which  we 
had  carried  on  trade,  which  had  not 
doubled  its  amount  of  shipping  tra¬ 
ding  to  this  country  within  the  last 
'  few  years.  And  with  regard  to  the 
imports  and  exports,  it  appeared  that 
imports  from  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Russia,  had  been  increased  during 
the  same  period  very  considerably, 
whilst  our  exports  to  those  countries 
had  undergone  a  very  great  decrease. 
It  was  impossible  that  we  could  ex¬ 
pect  our  shipping  interests  to  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  protected  whilst  they  had  to 
contend  with  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
'  advantages  which  at  present  oppress¬ 


ed  them.  The  expense  of  ship-build- 
ing  abroad  was  about  71.  or  81.  per 
ton,  whereas  here  it  was  from  16/.  to 
17/.  A  vessel  from  most  foreign 
ports  could  be  fitted  out  at  one  half 
the  expense  it  could  be  fitted  out  at  in 
England ;  and  the  wages  of  seamen 
abroad  were  only  20s.  or  indeed  fre¬ 
quently  only  12*.  6d.  per  month, 
whereas  here  they  were  3L  10*. — in¬ 
deed  they  had  been  4p/.  10*. 

Mr  Ellice  said,  that  all  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  be  in  the  power  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  do  was, 
to  reduce  every  tax  which  affected 
our  shipping  interests :  and  by  this, 
and  this  alone,  they  might  be  enabled 
to  compete  with  foreigners. 

Captain  Gordon,  in  alluding  to  the 
increased  quantity  of  foreign  ship¬ 
ping  which  had  been  in  our  {lorts 
since  the  passing  of  the  reciprocity 
acts,  took  occasion  to  observe  that  he 
was  not  at  all  surprised  at  it.  F oreign 
ships  could  be  bought  and  navigated 
at  a  much  less  expense  than  our  own, 
in  consequence  of  our  ship-builders 
having  to  send  abroad  for  most  of 
their  materials,  and  also  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  having  to  pay  a  greater 
sum  for  wages  and  provisions. 

Mr  T.  Wilson  admitted  that  when 
the  freights  were  high  last  year*  we 
were  enabled  to  compete  with  the  fo¬ 
reigner  ;  but  now  that  they  had  fallen," 
we  were  unequal  to  that  competition. 

Mr  Rumbold  said,  that  there  were 
certain  duties  affecting  our  shipping* 
which,  though  they  were  of  small  ac¬ 
count  when  considered  separately* 
became  of  some  importance  when 
considered  collectively.  He  had  fre¬ 
quently  pressed  upon  the  House  the 
necessity  of  making  some  reduction 
in  pilotage. 

Mr  Hume  thought  that  if  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  leave  out  of 
his  calculations  the  increase  of  our 
shipping  which  had  taken  place  last 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  .specula- 
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tions  which  were  then  so  prevalent, 
he  would  not  find  that  there  was  any 
just  ground  for  exultation  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  it.  The  whole  of  the 
difiiculties  of  our  shipping  interest 
resolved  themselves  into  the  increase 
of  our  taxation.  In  1792,  the  amount 
of  our  ships  was  16,000 ;  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  it  was  24,000.  Here  was 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent ;  but  the 
increase  of  taxation  was  400  per  cent. 
He  advised  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
not  to  continue  the  tax  upon  certain 
articles  used  in  ship-building,  as 
cordage,  timber,  &c.  which  amounted 
to  at  least  10  per  cent  on  the  value 
of  every  vessel.  Now  a  tax  of  10 
per  cent  on  the  hull  of  a  vessel,  was 
enough  to  make  the  builders  direct 
the  trade  to  any  other  country.  He 
was  convinced  that  unless  our  ship¬ 


owners  could  get  provisions  much 
cheaper— unless  they  could  reduce 
the  rate  of  wages,  which  might  easily 
be  effected  by  abolishing  impress¬ 
ment — unless  they  could  have  the 
duties  on  policies  taken  off,  and  the 
fees  on  pilotage  lessened,  ^eir  pre¬ 
sent  sufferings  must  continue,  and  our 
shipping  interest  must  be  entirely 
ruined.— In  conclusion,  he  regretted 
the  outcry  which  had  been  raised 
against  the  principles  on  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  been  re¬ 
cently  acting.  The  evils  under  which 
the  shipping  interest  now  laboured 
were  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
change  of  system,  but  to  the  weight 
of  taxation  under  which  it  laboured, 
and  which  alone  prevented  it  from 
flourishing. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 
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Criminal  Laws. — Court  of  Chancery. 

This  system  afforded  a  memorable  courts,  requiring  a  peculiar  and  very 
instance  of  Mr  Peel's  perseverance  in  punctilious  verbiage  in  the  framing  of 
those  labours,  (to  reform  the  Criminal  indictments^  much  of  it  worse  than 
Law  of  England  and  its  administra-  superfluous  to  innocent  persons  when 
tion,)  by  which  he  has  acquired  al-  on  their  trial,  but  often  affording  to 
most  boundless  popularity  ;  and,  we  really  guilty  persons  convenient  loop* 
may  safely  say,  immortal  honour,  holes  by  which  to  escape. 

The  previous  work  of  legislation.  To  remedy  those  evils,  Mr  Peel,  on 
with  respect  to  misdemeanours  and  the  Qth  March,  moved  the  House  of 
crimes,  had  all  along  been  conduct*  Commons  for  leave  to  bring  in  two 
ed  in  the  moat  slovenly  manner,  of-  bills ;  and  prefaced  his  motion  by  the 
ten  without  the  least  deliberation,  following  admirable  speech 
and  without  regard  to  connexion  be*  "  I  hope,  sir,  that  the  House  is 
tween  the  new  and  old  parts  of  the  prepared  to  give  me  its  attention, 
body  of  laws ;  and  hence,  while  the  whilst  I  explain  the  object  of  those 
laws  were  so  exceedingly  multifari*  measures  connected  with  the  crimi- 
ous,  as  not  to  be  generally  known,  nal  law  which  I  am  about  to  sub- 
many  of  their  provisions,  referable  t6  mit  to  its  consideration.  To  many,  I 
the  same  species,  or  class  of  offences,  fear,  this  subject  may  appear  barren 
were  perfectly  discordant.  Another  and  uninviting.  It  can  borrow  no 
inconvenience  was,  that  penalties  for  excitement  from  political  feelings, 
particular  offences  had  frequently  nor  can  it  awaken  the  hopes  or  fears 
been  most  incongruously  introduced  of  conflicting  parties ;  hut  it  involves 
into,  or  tacked  to  statutes,  which  higher  interests,  it  concerns  the  secu- 
c  hiefly  related  to  subjects  of  a  totally  rity  of  property — the  prevention  of 
different  nature ;  but  the  greatest  crime— the  moral  habits  of  the  people 
evil,  perhaps,  of  all  was,  that  some  — and  it  prefers,  therefore,  a  just  and 
statutes,  from  the  peculiar  wording  imperative  demand  on  the  serious  at* 
of  them,  and  the  nice  construction  tention  of  parliament.  I  claim  that 
put  upon  that  wording  by  the  courts,  attention  on  another  ground.  Of  all 
did,  in  point  of  fact,  create  an  impu-  the  subjects  which  fall  within  ..the 
uity  fur  certain  offences  generically  range  of  our  deliberations,  none  per- 
the  same  as  those  which  it  was  de>  haps  has  been  more  neglected  than 
signed  they  should  suppress.  Closely  the  criminal  law.  Inter  arma  silent 
connected  with  this  latter  evil  was  leges,  is  a  trite  remark  applied  to  pe- 
anothcr,  existing  in  the  practice  of  the  riods  of  civil  dissension.  I  fear  that  _ 
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it  might  with  equal  justice  be  said, 
that  amidst  the  excitement  of  party 
conflicts,  the  true  principles  which 
should  regulate  the  criminal  jurispru¬ 
dence  of  the  country  have  been  too 
frequently  disregarded.  The  two 
measures  which  I  mean  to  submit  to 
the  House,  are  a  bill  for  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  statute  law  of  England 
relating  to  the  crime  of  thefl ;  and  a 
bill  to  improve  the  administration  of 
justice  in  some  particulars,  which  I 
will  hereafter  specify.  And  first,  with 
respect  to  the  bill  for  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  law  relating  to  theft.  I 
presume  that  1  shall  not  have  to  com¬ 
bat  at  the  outset  any  objections  to  the 
principle  of  an  attempt  to  consolidate 
and  simplify  the  criminal  law.  It  ap¬ 
pears  so  conformable  to  the  dictates 
of  common  sense,  that  the  law,  of 
which  all  men  are  supposed  to  have 
cognizance— and  which  all  are  bound 
under  heavy  penalties  to  obey,  should 
be  as  precise  and  intelligible  as  it  can 
be  made — that  it  is  almost  needless 
to  fortify  by  reasoning  or  authority, 
the  first  impressions  of  the  under¬ 
standing.  If  authority  were  required, 
1  could  cite  some  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  names  that  have  adorned  the 
civil  and  judicial  annals  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  names  of  lawyers  and  of 
statesmen.  To  one  of  these,  the  first 
in  point  of  antiquity,  as  the  first  in 
weight  and  esteem,  1  will  refer,  and 
thus  preclude  the  necessity  of  sum¬ 
moning  other  less  important  testimo¬ 
ny.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  sub¬ 
mitted  to  King  James  I.  a  proposal 
for  amending  the  laws  of  England. 
The  lapse  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  has  increased  the  necessity  of 
the  measure  which  Lord  Bacon  then 
proposed,  but  it  has  produced  no  ar- 
■gument  in  favour  of  the  principle,  no 
■  objection  adverse  to  it,  which,  to  use 
the  words  of  Cowley  applied  to  Ba¬ 
con  himself,  *  from  the  mountain  top 
of  his  exalted  wit/  he  did  not  antici¬ 


pate.  The  House  will  allow  me  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  my  own  imperfect  expres¬ 
sions  the  emphatic  terms  in  which 
Lord  Bacon  has  recorded  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  a  mighty  intellect.  In  ad¬ 
dressing  his  sovereign,  he  says  that  his 
object  is  not  to  tax  the  laws ;  ‘  I 
speak,*  says  he,  *  only  by  way  of  per¬ 
fecting  them,  which  is  easiest  in  the 
best  things:  for  that  which  is  far 
amiss  hardly  receiveth  amendment, 
but  that  which  Iiath  already,  to  that 
more  may  be  mven.  Besides,  what  I 
shall  propound,  is  not  to  the  matter 
of  the  laws,  but  to  the  manner  of 
their  registry,  expression,  and  tradi¬ 
tion  t  so  that  it  giveth  them  rather 
new  light  than  any  new  nature.’ — 
He  proceeds  to  state  that  for  the  safe¬ 
ty  and  convenience  of  the  proposal 
which  he  makes,  '  it  is  good  to  con¬ 
sider  and  answer  those  objections  or 
scruples  which  may  arise  or  be  made 
against  this  work.'  Objection  the 
first,  *  that  it  is  a  thing  ne^less ;  and 
that  the  law  as  it  now  is,  is  in  a  good 
estate  comparable  to  any  foreign  law ; 
and  that  it  is  not. possible  for  the  wit 
of  man,  in  respect  of  the  frailty  there¬ 
of,  to  provide  against  the  uncertain¬ 
ties  and  evasions  or  omissions  of  law.’ 
The  following  is  the  answer  of  Lord 
Bacon  c  *  For  the  comparison  with 
foreign  laws,  it  is  in  vain  to  speak  of 
it,  for  men  will  never  agree  about  it. 
Our  lawyers  will  maintain  for  our  mu¬ 
nicipal  laws — civilians,  scholars,  tra¬ 
vellers  will  be  of  the  other  opinion.’ 
— But,  sir,  I  must  interrupt  my  refer¬ 
ence  to  Lord  Bacon  by  remarking 
that  the  lapse  of  years  has  supplied 
us  with  an  answer  to  the  first  part  of 
this  objection  which  Lord  Bacon  had 
not  to  urge.  Foreign  nations  have 
condensed  and  simplified  their  laws, 
and  have  disentitled  us  to  vindicate 
the  confusion  or  uncertainty  of  our 
own  statutes,  by  the  boast  (weak  and 
fruitless  as  an  argument,  if  it  were 
well  founded,)  that  tliose  statutes  are 
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less  confused  and  less  uncertain  than 
the  ordinances  of  other  states.  '  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is/  says  Lord  Bacon,  '  that 
our  laws  as  they  now  stand  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  great  uncertainties,  and  va¬ 
riety  of  opinion,  delays,  and  evasion.’ 

‘  Mark,'  he  observes,  ‘  whether  the 
doubts  that  arise  are  only  in  cases  not 
in  ordinary  experience,  or  in  cases 
which  Iioppen  every  day.  If  in  the 
first  only,  impute  it  to  the  frailty  of 
man’s  foresight,  that  cannot  reach  by 
law  to  all  cases ;  but  if  in  the  latter, 
he  assured  there  is  a  fault  in  the  law. 
There  is  an  inconvenience  of  penal 
laws  obsolete  and  out  of  use :  for  that 
it  brings  a  gangrene,  neglect,  and 
habit  of  disobedience  upon  other 
wholesome  laws  that  are  fit  to  be 
continued  iu  practice  and  execution ; 
so  that  our  laws  endure  the  torment 
of  Maaentius — The  living  die  in  the 
arms  of  the  dead.' — The  second  ob¬ 
jection  foreseen  by  Lord  Bacon  is 
this : — ‘  That  it  is  a  great  innovation, 
and  innovations  are  dangerous  be¬ 
yond  foresight.'  He  replies,  *  AH 
purgings  and  medicines,  either  in  the 
civil  or  natural  body,  are  innovations, 
so  as  that  argument  is  a  common¬ 
place  against  all  noble  reformations. 
Hut  tlie  truth  is,  that  this  work  ought 
not  to  be  termed  or  held  for  any  in¬ 
novation  in  the  suspected  sense.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  is  on  the  favourable  part ;  it 
caseth — it  presseth  not — and  lastly  it 
is  rather  a  matter  of  order  and  expla¬ 
nation  than  of  alteration.* — Anotlier 
objection  stated  by  Lord  Bacon,  and 
that  which  is  perhaps  most  frequent¬ 
ly  urged  at  present,  is  this  : — ‘  That 
it  will  turn  the  judges,  counsellors  of 
law,  and  students  of  law,  to  school 
again,  and  make  them  to  seek  what 
they  shall  hold  and  advise  for  law — 
and  it  will  impose  a  new'  charge  upon 
all  lawyers,  to  furnish  themselves 
with  new  books  of  law.’  The  reply 
is  : — ‘  For  the  former  of  these — 
touching  the  new  labour,  it  is  true  it 


would  follow,  if  die  law  (the  common 
law)  were  new  moulded  into  a  text 
law,  for  then  men  must  be  new  to 
begin,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  which  I  disavow  that  course.  But 
in  the  way  that  I  now  propound,  the 
entire  body  and  substance  of  law  shall 
remain,  only  discharged  of  idle  and 
unprofitable  or  hurtful  matter,  and 
illustrated  by  order  and  other  helps 
towards  the  better  understanding  of 
it  and  judgment  thereupon.  For  the 
latter — touching  the  new  charge  of 
books,  it  is  not  worthy  the  speaking 
of  in  a  matter  of-  so  high  importance 
—it  migiit  have  been  used  of  the  new 
translation  of  the  Bible  and  other  like 
works.’  Lord  Bacon  adds  this  brief 
sentence,  pregnant  with  a  truth  too 
often  disregarded — a  truth  of  ever¬ 
lasting  and  universal  application  : — 
*  Books  should  follow  sciences,  and 
not  sciences  books.'  Having  urged 
these  reasons  for  the  simplification  of 
the  statute  law,  be  lays  down  the 
principles  upon  which  it  should  be 
conducted.  '  For  the  reforming  and 
recompiling  of.tlie  Statute  Law,  it 
consisteth  of  four  parts.’  The  first, 
'  To  discharge  tim  books  of  those 
statutes,  where  the  case  by  alteration 
of  tinae  is  vanished  ;  as  Lombards, 
Jews,  Gauls’  halfpence,  &c.  Those 
may  nevertheless  remain  in  the  lib¬ 
raries  of  antiquities,  but  no  reprint¬ 
ing  of  them  { the  like  of  statutes  long 
since  expired  and  clearly  repealed. 
The  next  is,  to  repeal  all  statutes 
which  are  sleeping  and  not  of  use, 
but  yet  snaring  and  in  force ;  in  some 
of  these  it  will  parhaps  be  requisite 
to  substitute  some  more  reasonable 
law,  instead  of  them,  agreeable  to  the 
time ;  in  others  a  simple  repeal  may 
suffice.  The  third,  that  the  grievous¬ 
ness  of  the  penalty  in  many  statutes 
may  be  mitigated,  though  the  ordi¬ 
nance  stands.  The  last  is,  the  redu¬ 
cing  of  concurrent  statutes,  heaped 
one  upon  another,  to  one  clear  and 
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uniform  law.*  Such,  Mr  Speaker, 
are  the  reasons  upon  which  I  have 
undertaken  the  measure  I  shall  pro< 
pose,  and  such  the  principles  by  which 
I  have  guided  myself  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  It.  May  I  not  add,  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  *  this 
is  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  ex¬ 
cellent  work ;  of  honour  to  your  Ma¬ 
jesty's  times,  and  of  good  to  all  times?* 
1  will  for  their  satisfaction  produce 
another  authority  more  recent,  and 
more  practical — the  authority  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  year  1796,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  inspect  and  consider  all 
the  temporary  laws  then  about  to  ex¬ 
pire.  This  report  observes,  ‘  That  a 
general  revision  of  the  statute  law  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  oflen  recommend¬ 
ed  from  the  throne — to  have  been  pe¬ 
titioned  for  by  both  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament — to  have  engaged  the  labours 
of  successive  committees,  and  to  have 
been  undertaken  by  individuals  un- 
<ler  the  sanction  of  royal  and  parlia¬ 
mentary  authority,  but  never  to  have 
been  carried  forward  to  any  degree 
of  maturity.  ARer  the  Restoration, 
Finch,  Solicitor-General,  (afterwards 
Lord  Nottingham  and  Lo^  Chancel¬ 
lor,)  Serjeant  Meynard,  Mr  Robert 
Atkyns,  Mr  Prynne,  and  others,  were 
appointed  in  1666,  to  be  a  commit¬ 
tee,  *  to  consider  of  repealing  such 
statute  laws  as  they  shall  find  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  repealed,  and  of  reducing 
all  statute  laws  of  one  nature,  under 
such  a  method  and  head  as  may  con¬ 
duce  to  the  more  ready  understand¬ 
ing  and  execution  of  such  laws.* 
This  seems  to  be  the  last  recorded  in¬ 
stance  of  this  sort.  '  *  And  thus  it  is,* 
says  the  report, '  that  parliament  has 
hitherto  failed  to  acedmplish  this  ge¬ 
neral  revision  ;  and  has  now  suffered 
it  to  sleep  for  more  than  a  century, 
although  the  delay  of  it  has  annually 
augmented  its  necessity,*  Now,  sir, 
what  I  propose  is,  to  break  this  sleep 


of  a  century ;  of  more  than  a  century 
indeed,  for  thirty  years  have  passed 
away  since  the  report  of  1796,  and 
each  successive  year  has  added  its 
own  heavy  incumbrances  to  the  sta¬ 
tute-book.  I  shall,  sir,  with  the  leave 
of  the  House,  present  a  bill  uniting 
into  one  statute  all  the  enactments 
that  exist,  and  are  fit  to  be  retained, 
relating  to  the  crime  of  theft,  and  to 
offences  immediately  connected  with 
tlieft ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  re¬ 
ceiving  of  stolen  property.  I  select 
the  laws  relating  to  theft  in  the  first 
instance,  because  1  consider  the  crime 
of  theft  to  constitute  the  most  import¬ 
ant  class  of  crime.  By  a  reference  to 
the  criminal  returns  for  England  and 
Wales,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the 
year  1825, 14,437  persons  were  char¬ 
ged  witli  various  crimes ;  of  this  num¬ 
ber,  not  less  than  12,500  persons 
were  charged  with  the  crime  of  theft. 
There  were  charged  with'burglaryy 
428  ;  cattle-stealing,  42 ;  horse-steal¬ 
ing,  229 ;  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house 
to  the  value  of  forty  shillings,  265  ; 
from  the  person,  835  ;  robbery  on  the 
person  on  the  highway  and  other 
places,  189 ;  sheep-stealing,  166 ; 
simple  larceny,  10,087.  If  any  other 
offence  be  taken,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  numbers  charged  with  that  offence 
bear  a  very  trifling  proportion  to  the 
numbers  charged  with  theft.  In  the 
same  year  were  committed  for  the 
crime  of  arson,  22 ;  for  murder,  94  ; 
for  manslaughter,  122.  If  a  longer 
period  be  taken,  the  result  will  be 
nearly  the  same.  In  the  last  seven 
years  there  have  been  convictions  for 
forgery,  331  }  for  murder,  121 ;  for 
perjury,  43  ;  for  arson,  50 ;  while,  for 
simple  larceny  alone,  there  have  been 
in  the  same  period  not  less  than 43,000 
convictions.  The  number  of  the  sta¬ 
tutes  at  present  in  force  relating  to 
this  offence  amounts  to  about  92. 
The  number  of  these  laws  will  pro¬ 
bably  create  an  apprehension  that 
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the  attempt  to  simplify  their  language, 
to  claasify  their  proviaiona,  and  to 
condense  them  into  one  statute,  ia  a 
hopeless  undertaking.  But,  sir,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  the  visible  proof  that  the 
undertaking  ia  not  hopeless.  Here 
is  the  draft  of  a  bill,  and  in  the  short 
compass  of  thirty  pages,  are  included 
all  the  provisions  of  the  statute  law 
relating  to  the  offence  of  larceny.  It 
is  clear  that  criminal  legislation  has 
been  heretofore  left  to  the  desultory 
and  unconcerted  speculations  of  every 
man  who  had  a  fancy  to  legislate.  If 
an  offence  were  committed  in  some 
corner  of  the  land,  a  law  sprung  up 
to  prevent  the  repetition,  not  of  the 
species  of  crime  to  which  it  belong* 
ed,  but  of  the  single  and  specific  act 
of  which  there  had  been  reason  to 
complain.  The  new  enactment  too 
was  frequently  stuck  into  the  middle 
of  a  statute  passed  probably  at  the 
latter  end  of  a  session  ;  to  the  com* 
pounding  of  which,  every  man  who 
saw  or  imagined  a  defect  in  the  pre* 
existing  law,  was  allowed  to  contri* 
bute.  To  give  an  instance  or  two  of 
legislation  ^  this  kind  ;  some  mem* 
ber  has  been  injured,  or  he  has  a  con* 
stituent  who  has  been  injuretl  by,  the 
stealing  of  madder  roots,  and  a  pro* 
vision  is  forthwith  made  for  the 
special  protection  for  the  future  of 
madder  roots,  not  by  a  single  sta* 
tute,  but  by  including  the  enactments 
directed  against  the  stealer  of  mad* 
der  roots,  in  a  law  of  which  the  fol* 
lowing  is  .the  comprehensive  title. 

'  An  act  to  continue  several  laws 
therein  mentioned  for  granting  liber* 
ty  to  carry  sugars  of  the  growth,  pro* 
duce,  or  manufacture  of  any  of  his 
Majesty’s  sugar  colonies  in  America, 
&c.’  1  will  mention  another  instance 
of  the  same  kind.  There  are  not  less 
than  twenty  statutes  relating  to  the 
preservation  of  trees  from  theft  or 
wilful  injury.  It  seems  to  have  been 
discovered  about  fifty  or  sixty  years 
since,  that  the  various  laws  did  not 


afford  sufficient  protection  to  hollies, 
thorns,  and  quicksets ;  and  to  save  the 
trouble  of  amending  the  former  laws--* 
these  neglected  shrubs  were  provided 
for  in  an  act,  which,  in  taking  charge 
of  them,  took  charge  also  of  we  other 
matters  referred  to  in  the  following 
title.  'An  act  for  the  better  securing 
the  duties  of  customs  upon  certain 
goods  removed  from  the  outports  and 
other  places  to  London ;  for  regula* 
ting  the  fees  of  his  Majesty’s  customs 
in  the  province  of  Senegambia  in 
Africa  ;  for  allowing  to  the  Receiver 
General  of  the  duties  on  offices  and  em¬ 
ployments  in  Scotland  a  proper  com* 
pensation ;  for  the  better  preservation 
of  hollies,  thorns,  and  quicksets  in 
forests,  chases,  and  private  grounds, 
and  of  trees  and  underwoods  in  forests 
and  chases;  and  forauthoriaingtbeex* 
portation  of  a  limited  quantity  of  an  in* 
ferior  sort  of  barley,  called  bigg,  from 
the  port  of  Kirkwall  in  the  island  of 
Orkney !’  I  will  proceed  to  explain 
the  material  points  in  which  I  pro^ 
pose  either  to  simplify  and  consoli¬ 
date  the  law,  or  in  which  I  propose 
to  remedy  what  appear  to  be  glaring 
defects  in  the  law.  There  are  on  the 
statute  book,  twelve  statutes  relating 
to  the  offence  of  stolen  goods.  They 
are  so  numerous,  because  they  are 
founded  not  upon  any  definite  prin* 
ciple,  but  because  they  refer  to  indi* 
vidual  articles  of  property.  One  sta¬ 
tute  punishes  the  receiver  of  stolen 
lead,  iron,  copper,  brass,  and  bell- 
metal.  Then  follows  a  statute  to  pu¬ 
nish  the  receiver  of  stolen  pewter. 
Another  refers  to  jewels,  plate,  and 
watches.  Then  comes  the  general  act 
as  to  all  goods  and  chattels-^ut  even 
this  was  not  considered  general 
enough  to  apply  to  bank-notes  and 
negotiable  securities,  and  therefore  an 
act  was  passed  in  the  present  reign 
for  their  special  protection.  Now,  1 
shall  expunge  from  the  statute  book 
all  these  special  provisions,  and  sub¬ 
stitute  in  lieu  of  this  legislation  di* 
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rected  to  particulars^  one  simple  and 
general  £nactment,  founded  on  this 
lain  principle,  that  he  who  receives, 
nowing  it  to  have  been  stolen,  any- 
tliing  whatever,  the  stealing  of  which 
amounts  by  law  to  a  felony,  shall  him¬ 
self  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony.  I 
come  now  to  a  subject  of  at  least 
equal  importance  :  the  supplying  of 
those  omissions  in  the  law  which  en¬ 
sure  the  impunity  of  guilt.  Of  tliose 
omissions  I  will  give  some  examples. 
Under  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present,  it 
has  been  decided  that  it  is  not  an  offence 
to  rob  a  ready-furnished  house,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  it  is  a  very  serious 
offence  to  rob  a  ready-furnished  lodg¬ 
ing.  It  is  upon  record,  that  after  the 
conviction  of  a  man  who  robbed  of 
some  articles  of  plate  the  house  which 
•he  had  hired,  the  sentence  was  re¬ 
spited,  upon  a  doubt  whether  the  case 
were  within  the  statute,  which  uses 
the  word  lodging,  and  not  lodging- 
house.  It  was  agreed  by  all  the 
judges  that  the  case  was  not  within 
•  the  statute,  and  Chief  Baron  McDon¬ 
ald  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  dis¬ 
charged,  saying,  '  1  am  sorry  the 
laws  of  England  have  not  provided 
for  your  case,  for  1  have  no  doubt 
whatever  of  your  guilt.’  Again,  the 
statute  which  makes  it  an  offence  to 
steal  or  destroy  6th  in  streams,  ex¬ 
pressly  refers  to  such  streams  as  pass 
in  or  through  an  estate.  If  the  stream 
passes  between  two  estates,  the  own¬ 
er  of  the  6sh  forfeits  his  protection 
under  the  statute.  Can  any  man 
doubt  that  these  are  examples  of  im¬ 
perfection  and  omission  in  the  law, 
which  can  and  ought  to  be  supplied  ? 
Can  any  man  doubt  that  it  is  expedi¬ 
ent  to  extend,  as  I  propose  to  ex¬ 
tend,  the  protection  which  the  law  at 
present  gives  to  securities  for  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  British  funds,  to  securi¬ 
ties  for  property  in  the  funds  of  fo¬ 
reign  states,  and  to  mercantile  in¬ 
struments  of  all  kinds,  entitling  the 
holder  to  payment  of  money  abroad 


Is  it  Htting  thatthese  securities  and  in¬ 
struments  should  be  liable  to  be  stolen 
with  impunity  ?  The  law  with  respect 
to  averyfrequentand  very  aggravated 
offence,  the  embezxlement  by  servants 
of  their  roasters’  property,  is  at  present 
very  defective.  Among  the.  principal 
defects  are  these:  It  is  necessary  to 
state  in  the  indictment,  and  to.  prove 
in  evidence,  the  embezzlement  of  spe- 
ci6c  monies,  not  merely  of  the  sum 
in  the  gross  of  which  the  master  may 
have  been  defrauded,  but  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  coin  or  notes  of  which  that 
sum  consisted,  which  may  have  en¬ 
tirely  escaped  the  recollection  of  the 
master.  Again,  if  the  servant  has  de¬ 
frauded  his  master  by  the  means  of 
receiving  change,  he  cannot  be  con¬ 
victed  at  all.  Supposing,  for  instance, 
the  servant,  having  ten  shillings  to 
receive  for  his  master,  gives  ten  shil¬ 
lings  to  the  party  from  whom  the 
money  is  due,  and  receives  a  one- 
pound  note,  which  he  embezzles,  he 
commits  no  offence  against  the  law. 
The  prosecution  therefore  often  fails 
from  the  impossibility  of  laying  the 
whole  case,  the  whole  tissue  fraud 
before  the  jury.  I  propose  to  make 
the  crime  a  misdemeanour,  instead  of 
a  felony,  and  thus  to  admit  the  proof 
of  the  whole  series  of  embezzlement, 
in  which  he  may  have  been  engaged. 
I  propose  to  extend  the  grasp  of  the 
law,  but  in  no  instance  do  I  increase, 
in  some,  I  mitigate  its  severity.  1  will 
mention  two  important  examples  of 
the  abatement  of  penalty.  The  law 
which  makes  it  an  offence  punishable 
with  death  to  steal  in  a  dwelling- 
house  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings, 
extends  at  present  to  all  out-houses 
within  the  curtilage,  as  it  is  called. 
It  is  intended  to  except  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  from  the  operation  of  this  law, 
so  far  as  regards  capital  punishment, 
the  stealing  in  all  out-houses  which 
are  not  connected  with  the  dwelling- 
house  by  some  internal  communica¬ 
tion.  Another  case  in  which  it  is 
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proposed  to  reduce  the  penalties  of 
the  law,  arises  out  of  an  act  of  die  last 
session  of  parliament,  whidi  makes 
the  robbery  of  gardens,  without  any 
distinction  of  circumstances,  a  trans¬ 
portable  felony.  The  severity  of  the 
penalty  renders  this  law  in  many  in¬ 
stances  inoperative.  We  shall  give 
more  effectual  protection  to  the  own¬ 
er  of  this  species  of  property,  if,  while 
we  retain  the  severer  penalties  for  all 
cases  of  aggravated  delinquency,  we 
empower  a  magistrate  to  hear  the 
complaint,  and  if  he  shall  think  fit, 
to  dismiss  the  offender  for  the  first 
offence  on  payment  of  a  reasonable 
fine.  I  will  now  proceed  to  explain 
the  outline  of  the  other,  and  not  less 
important  bill,  which  is  intended  to 
effect  improvements  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  penal  law  generally. 
It  is  impossible,  sir,  to  contemplate 
without  painful  reflections,  the  state 
of  this  country  with  respect  to  the 
number  and  the  increase  of  criminal 
offences.  In  the  seven  years,  ending 
December  1816,  there  were  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  several  gaols  in  England 
and  Wales  47,522  persons  charged 
with  criminal  offences.  In  the  seven 
years,  ending  December  1825,  the 
number  was  nearly  double,  amount¬ 
ing  to  93,718.  In  the  former  period 
there  were  29,S6l  convictions.  In 
the  latter  63,418.  In  the  former  pe¬ 
riod  there  were  sentenced  to  death 
4126  persons.  In  the  latter  7770. 
In  the  former  period  536  persons 
were  executed.  In  the  latter  period 
579;  being  an  immense  reduction, 
let  it  be  observed,  in  the  number  of 
executions  as  compared  with  capital 
convictions.  It  is  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  remark,  that  there  has 
been  by  no  means  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  criminm 
offenders  in  London  and  Middlesex. 
Taking  the  more  serious  offences,  we 
shall  find  that  in  London  and  Mid¬ 
dlesex  1018  persons  received  sentence 


of  death  in  the  seven  years  ending 
December  1816.  In  the  seven  years 
ending  December  18^,  1124.  The 
total  number  of  convictions  general¬ 
ly  in  the  first  period  was  7421.  In 
the  latter  period  11,624.  In  seven 
years,  ending  with  December  1799, 
there  were  in  London  and  Middlesex 
272  persons  executed.  In  the  same 
periM,  ending  with  December  1825, 
there  were  165.  In  two  years  alone, 
1786  and  1787,  there  were  188  exe¬ 
cutions  for  offences  committed  in 
London  and  Middlesex.  In  the  three 
lastyearstherewereonly39.  From  the 
year  ISlOto  the  year  1822,  inclusive, 
there  were  178  executions  in  England 
and  Wales,  for  robbery  on  the  high¬ 
way;  being  at  the  rate  of  about  four¬ 
teen  in  each  year.  In  1823,  there 
were  five  executions  for  this  ofience. 
In  1824,  six.  In  1825,  six.  For  the 
seven  years  preceding  1828,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  convictions  for  the  last  offence, 
were  at  the  rate  of  140  in  each  year. 
In  the  last  three  years  they  have  not 
exceeded  on  the  average  110.  From 
the  year  1810  to  the  year  1822,  in¬ 
clusive,  there  were  260  convictions  in 
England  and  Wales  for  murder,  being 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  in  each  year. 
In  the  year  1823,  there  were  twelve 
convictions  for  murder;  in  1824, 
seventeen ;  in  1825,  twelve.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  although  there  has 
been  so  great  an  increase  in  late  years 
in  the  total  amount  of  committals  for 
crime,  I  am  warranted  in  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  crimes  of  the  deepest  die 
are  less  frequent  than  they  formerly 
were,  and  that  they  are  gi'adually  de¬ 
creasing  in  number.  With  respect  to 
the  fact,  that  crime  has  not  increased 
in  London  and  Middlesex,  in  the 
same  proportion  in  which  it  has  in¬ 
creased  in  every  other  district  of  Eng¬ 
land,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
cause  of  this  is  chiefly  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  efficiency  of  the  police  es¬ 
tablishment.  This  bill  will  regulate 
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in  some  respects  the  proceedings  con¬ 
nected  with  the  administration  of  the 
law.  It  will  re-enact,  and  more  clear¬ 
ly  define  the  duty  of  the  coroner  as 
to  taking  evidence  upon  an  inquisi¬ 
tion  of  manslaughter  or  murder — the 
binding  by  recognizance — and  the 
certifying  of  the  evidence,  the  recog¬ 
nizances,  and  the  inquisition,  to  the 
court  before  which  the  trial  is  to  be. 
In  respect  to  the  magistrate — it  will 
define  what  is  generally  understood 
to  be  the  law  as  to  the  power  of  ad¬ 
mitting  to  bail.  It  will  make  it  ob¬ 
ligatory  on  the  magistrate  to  take 
the  examinations  upon  which  a  pri¬ 
soner  is  either  committed  to  prison, 
or  admitted  to  bail,  in  the  actual  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  prisoner  himself.  It  will 
extend  this  obligation  to  cases  of  mis¬ 
demeanour.  It  will  extend  to  subse¬ 
quent  and  to  future  acts  the  principle 
of  an  act  of  King  William,  which  places 
the  felon  in  the  same  situation  as  to 
the  consequences  of  his  guilt,  whe¬ 
ther  that  guilt  be  proved  by  evidence 
—or  confessed  by  nimself — or  admit¬ 
ted  by  his  standing  wilfully  mute — 
or  by  his  suffering  outlawry.  This 
bill  will  extend  to  accessories  to  fe¬ 
lony  after  the  fact,  the  principle  of 
the  existing  law,  which  makes  acces¬ 
sories  before  the  fact  triable,  either 
in  the  county  in  which  the  principal 
felony  was  committed,  or  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  in  which  the  offence  of  becoming 
an  accessory  was  committed.  By  this 
bill  a  discretionary  power  will  be 

S'ven  to  the  judges  of  assize  and  to 
e  court  of  Quarter-sessions  to  award 
to  the  prosecutor,  in  certain  cases  of 
misdemeanour,  the  actual  expenses 
incurred  by  him.  I  am  fully  sensible 
that  this  power  ought  to  be  strictly 
defined  and  controlled.  It  ought  not 
to  extend  to  cases  of  assault ;  and  it 
might  probably  be  expedient  to  limit 
it  to  prosecutions  for  those  offences  to 
which  the  punishmentx)f  hard  labour 
can  be  by  law  attached.  Take  the 


case  of  gross  abuse  of  authority,  or 
gross  neglect  of  duty,  by  some  public 
officer,  amounting  to  misdemeanour, 
can  we  expect  uat  private  indivi¬ 
duals  will  take  upon  themselves  the 
invidious  duty  of  lodging  the  com¬ 
plaint,  the  painful  task  of  arranging 
the  proofs,  and  finally,  the  whole  costs 
of  prosecution,  and  ^1  this  out  of  a 
pure  abstract  love  of  justice  and  ten¬ 
der  care  for  the  public  interest  ?  It 
is  ridiculous  to  expect  it :  to  withhold 
public  aid  from  the  prosecutor  in 
such  instances  as  these,  amounts  to 
the  frequent  denial  of  all  reparation 
to  the  poor  man,  and  to  the  impuni., 
ty  of  great  offenders.  I  would  have 
a  public  prosecutor  acting  in  eadi 
case  on  principle,  and  not  on  the 
heated  and  vindictive  feelings  of  the 
individual  sufferer  on  which  we  main* 
ly  rely  at  present  for  the  due  execu¬ 
tion  of  justice.  I  would  therefore 
make  the  prosecution  of  these  public 
wrongs  much  more  a  matter  of  public 
concern  than  it  is  at  present.  In 
Scotland,  crimes  are  prosecuted  in 
this  manner  through  the  agency  of  a 
public  officer,  responsible  for  tbe  jus¬ 
tice  and  propriety  of  the  prosecution 
when  undertaken  at  the  public 
charge,  and  for  the  conduct  of  it 
through  its  various  stages.  The  pub¬ 
lic  prosecutor  in  Scotland  has  another 
power  devolved  upon  him — the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  which  is  frequently  of  the 
utmost  advantage.  In  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  a  crime,  to  which  the  penalty 
of  death  is  attached  by  law,  he  is 
enabled  to  restrict  the  sentence  in 
case  of  conviction  to  a  punishment 
short  of  death,  thus  empowering  the 
jury  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  with 
a  perfect  assurance  that  the  death  of 
the  prisoner  cannot  be  ilie  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  verdict.  Whether  such 
a  power  can  be  safely  and  properly 
transferred  to  the  institutions  of  our 
own  country,  I  am  not  now  prepared 
to  give  an  opinion.  Of  this,  however. 
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I  am  confident,  that  if  it  should  be 
found  possible  to  borrow  from  the 
laws  of  Scotland  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  our  own  law,  no  Eng¬ 
lishman  would  be  found  to  decry  the 
adoption  of  such  suggestions  as  the 
badges  of  disgrace  to  the  country  for 
whose  benefit  they  were  intended.  In 
the  detail  of  the  chief  provisions  of 
this  bill,  I  have  reserved  for  the  last, 
that  alteration  in  the  existing  law  to 
which  I  attach  the  greatest  imporU 
ance.  It  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  when 
a  prisoner  charged  with  a  heinous 
crime,  and  proved  to  be  guilty  on 
clear  evidence,  escapes  the  penalty 
ef  the  law  upon  some  technical  quil^ 
ble,  or  in  consequence  of  some  omis¬ 
sion  of  useless  forms,  a  grievous  in¬ 
jury  is  done  to  society.  Not  only  is 
justice  defeated  in  the  particular  case, 
but  the  law  is  discredited,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  class  that  speculates  keenly 
on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
crime,  compared  with  the  risk  of  its 
punishment,  sees  in  every  instance  of 
undeserved  impunity  a  fresh  encou¬ 
ragement  to  the  adventure.  That 
law,  I  apprehend,  to  be  most  perfect, 
which  most  certainly  ensures  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  guilty  man,  and  the  ac¬ 
quittal  of  him  who  has  been  unjustly 
accused.  I  ought  to  add  as  a  qualifi¬ 
cation,  that  the  law  ought  to  ensure 
that  conviction  and  acquittal  upon 
principles  not  capable  of  being  mis¬ 
applied  and  perverted.  There  are, 
for  instance,  provisions  in  the  crimi¬ 
nal  law  of  France,  calculated  no 
doubt  in  individual  instances  to  elicit 
truth,  but  which  I  should  never  wish 
to  see  ingrafted  on  the  practice  of 
this  country.  If  any  one  will  review 
the  grounds  upon  which  great  offend¬ 
ers,  of  whose  guilt  there  could  not  be 
a  question,  have  escaped  punishment, 
he  cannot  rise  from  that  review  with¬ 
out  lamenting  such  melancholy  tri¬ 
umphs  of  legal  forms  over  substan¬ 
tial  justice.  Ought  the  murderer  to 


have  all  the  benefit  of  acquittal,  be¬ 
cause  the  murdered  man  had  three 
Christian  names,  and  only  two  of 
them  are  set  forth  in  the  indict¬ 
ment  f  or  because  the  wound  which 
caused  his  death  is  not  described  with 
entire  accuracy?  Surely  we  may 
rely  on  the  dictates  of  common  sense, 
and  be  assured  that  these  things  are 
not  perfections  in  the  law.  But  if  1 
am  called  upon  for  professional  au¬ 
thority,  1  will  cite  the  beautiful  ex- 

{>re8sion8  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and 
et  them  stand  as  the  fitting  preamble 
to  the  enactment  I  propose.  In  the 
history  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  concludes  the  chapter 
on  the  forms  of  indictment  with  these 
memorable  remarks  : — '  And  thus 
far,  touching  the  forms  of  indictment, 
wherein  generally  we  are  to  take  no¬ 
tice  that  in  favour  of  life  great  strict¬ 
ness  has  been  in  all  times  required 
in  points  of  indictments ;  and  the 
truth  is,  that  it  is  ^rown  to  be  a  ble¬ 
mish  and  inconvenience  in  the  law, 
and  the  administration  thereof ;  more 
offenders  escape  by  the  over-easy  ear 
given  to  exceptions  in  indictments, 
than  by  their  own  innocence,  and 
many  times  gross  murders,  burglaries, 
robberies,  and  other  heinous  and  cry¬ 
ing  offences,  escape  by  these  unseem¬ 
ly  niceties,  to  the  reproach  of  the  law, 
to  the  shame  of  the  government,  and 
to  the  encouragement  of  villainy,  and 
to  the  dishonour  of  God.  And  it 
were  very  fit,  that  by  some  law  this 
overgrown  curiosity  and  nicety  were 
reformed,  which  is  now  become  the 
disease  of  the  law,  and  will,  I  fear,  ih 
time  grow  mortal,  without  some  time¬ 
ly  remedy.'  I  shall  propose  to  limit 
tne  enactment,  at  least  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  to  a  specification  of  those  de¬ 
fects  which  shall  not  (as  at  present 
they  do)  vitiate  an  indictment  after 
verdict,  or  after  confession  or  default. 
I  have  now  detailed  the  objects  of  the 
two  measures  which  I  propose  to  in- 
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troduce.  They  may  not  perhaps  an¬ 
swer  the  expectations  of  some  who 
call  out  for  the  immediate  and  simul¬ 
taneous  revision  of  the  whole  of  the 
criminal  law.  To  those  I  answer,  in 
the  first  place,  that  they  are  little 
aware  of  the  difficulties  of  far  less  ex¬ 
tensive  projects,  of  the  labour,  and 
caution,  and  judgment,  which  are  re- 
uisite  in  every  step  of  such  an  un- 
ertaking  as  that  to  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  motion  refers.  In  the  second 
place,  I  answer,  that  nothing  would 
be  more  unwise  than  to  force  on  the 
country,  in  too  rapid  succession,  these 
alterations  in  the  law.  It  cannot,  I 
think,  be  justly  said,  that  of  late  years 
at  least,  the  march  of  amendment  in 
the  law  has  been  too  slow.  During 
the  four  years  that  I  have  held  the 
appointment  which  I  now  hold,  the 
following  measures  have  been  carried 
through  parliament : — The  whole  of 
the  statute  law  relating  to  prisons  and 
prison-discipline,  has  been,  after  de¬ 
liberate  inquiries,  commenced  by  my 

firedecessor,  (  Lord  Sidmouth,)  conso- 
idated  and  amended.  The  severity 
of  the  criminal  law  has  been  mitiga¬ 
ted  by  extending  the  benefit  of  cler¬ 
gy  to  many  offences  that,  before, 
were  capital  felonies  ;  and  one  neat 
objection  to  that  severity  has  been 
altogether  removed,  by  enabling  the 
judges  to  abstain  from  passing  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  in  every  case,  except¬ 
ing  that  of  murder.  The  laws  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  punishment  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  have  been  revised  and  collected 
into  one  statute.  The  laws  relating 
to  the  effect  of  pardons  from  the 
crown,  and  to  the  rights  of  convicts 
after  pardon,  and  after  the  fulfilment 
of  their  sentence,  have  been  placed 
upon  just  principles.  The  abuses 
that  grew  out  of  the  practice  that  pre¬ 
vailed  with  regard  to  writs  of  error, 
have  been  corrected.  And,  lastly 
the  jury  act,  comprising  the  regula¬ 
tions  that  were  previously  dispersed 


in  sixty-six  acts  of  parliament,  which 
now  no  longer  encumber  the  statute 
book,  has  been  passed,  and  has,  1 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  mate¬ 
rially  improved  the  constitution  of 
juries.  I  should  be  open  to  the  charge 
of  presumption,  if,  in  presenting  these 
bills  to  the  House,  I  were  offering  my 
own  crude  speculations,  unaided  by 
the  learning  and  experience  of  pro¬ 
fessional  men.  No,  sir  t  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  profit  by  the  will- 
ing  assistance  of  men  who  yield  to 
none  in  respect  to  general  acquire¬ 
ments,  to  profound  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  law,  or  to  experience  in 
Its  practice."  The  right  bon.  gentle¬ 
man  concluded  his  speech,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  House,  with 
moving,  “  That  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  consolidate  and 
amend  the  laws  relative  to  larceny, 
and  to  such  offences  of  stealing,  and 
embezzling,  and  of  receiving  stolen 
property,  as  are  cognisable  m  Eng¬ 
land.”  Also,  “  a  bill  for  amending 
the  laws  relating  to  felonies,  to  the 
trial  and  punishment  of  accessories, 
and  the  expenses  of  prosecutions  and 

the  apprehension  of  offenders,  and 
to  the  taking  of  examinations,  infor¬ 
mations,  bailments,  and  recogniz¬ 
ances,  and  returning  the  same  to  the 
proper  tribunals  in  England." 

Mr  Calvert  had  never  listened  to  a 
speech  in  that  house  which  gave  him 
more  satisfaction  than  that  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman.  But  he  thought  the 
system,  with  regard  to  the  punishment 
of  offences,  required  corre^on.  If  a 
man  did  not  commit  a  capital  crime, 
he  might  continue  to  ofieud,  going  to 
prison  and  coming  out  thence  worse 
than  he  went  in. 

Mr  Lockhart  remarked  that  great 
advantage  would  accrue  to  the  coun¬ 
try  from  the  introduction  of  a  protec¬ 
tive  police.  As  it  appeared  frmn  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  secretary, 
tliat  crime  had  increaseil  in  the  couii- 
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ir^  two>fold,  and  had  not  increased 
in  the  metropolis,  the  non'increase 
must,  in  his  opinion,  be  attributed  to 
the  police  system,  and  it  ought,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  extended  to  the  country. 

MrJ.  Abercrombie  entirely  concur¬ 
red  in  the  tribute  of  respect  which  had 
l)een  paid  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
hoa.  mntleman.  He  wished  to  ex¬ 
press  nis  great  satisfaction  at  haring 
iired  to  see  the  day  when  a  minister 
of  the  crown  had  risen  in  his  place  to 
declare  his  opinion  that  the  criminal 
law  of  the  realm  needed  rerision. 
Many  members  must  recollect  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  a  friend  of  his  (Sir  S. 
RomiRy)  had  to  encounter  when  be 
endeavoured  to  alter  the  criminal  law. 
He  had  been  told  that  it  was  pre¬ 
sumption  to  attempt  it.  Upon  the 
su^estioD  of  that  distinguished  per¬ 
son,  the  House  did,  inde^,  recognise 
the  principle  that  promptitude  and 
certainty  were  essential  requisities  in 
punishment. — The  hon.  member  sat 
down  b}'  declaring,  that  he  attributed 
the  great  proportion  of  the  increase 
of  crime,  which  was  observable  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  to  the  operation 
of  the  game  laws. 

Sir  .T.  Sebright  concurred  with  his 
hon.  friend  (Mr  Abercrombie)  in  his 
opinion  of  the  game  laws.  He  belie¬ 
ved  that  a  great  mass  of  the  crime  of 
every  description  bad  its  origin  in  the 
violation  of  those  statutes. 

Mr  Sykes  returned  thanks  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  for  his  measure 
generally;  and  particularly  for  that 
part  of  it  which  repealed  the  law  under 
which  it  was  felony  to  steal  an  apple. 
An  act  which  had  probably  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  every  member  of  that  House 
ought  not  to  be  punished,  in  any  man, 
with  such  a  degree  of  severity. 

.  Mr  Estcourt  thought  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  attribute  the  increase  of 
crime  in  the  country  to  the  operation 
of  the  game  laws ;  he  rather  looked 
tor  the  cause  of  that  increase  in  the 


poverty  and  privation  with  was  endu¬ 
red  by  the  lower  classes. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the 
bill. 

On  Monday,  April  17,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr  Peel,  the  House  went  into  a 
committee  on  the  Criminal  Justice 
bill,  when'  its  different  clauses  were 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  the  clause  being  moved  that  all 
felonies,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
should  be  ousted  of  that  benefit  under 
all  circumstances  consequent  on  the 
indictment,  <  ' 

Mr  Hume  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  whilst  he  was  inrproving 
the  criminal  law,  would  be  doing  a 
great  benefit  if  he  were  to  do  away 
with  the  distinction  as  to  the  benefit 
of  clergy  altogether ;  indeed,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  term  was  far  from  being 
generally  understood. 

Mr  Peel  said,  that  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  attempt  the  consolidation  of 
the  whole  criminal  law ;  that  next  ses¬ 
sion  he  purposed  to  consolidate  the 
statutes  relating  to  injuries  of  the  per¬ 
son,  coining,  and  forgery,  and  that  till 
a  great  progress  had  been  made  in 
this  consolidation,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  adopt  the  sugMtion  of  the  bon. 
member,  inasmuch  as  the  doing  away 
with  the  benefit  of  clergy  now  would 
have  the  effect  of  making  a  peat  num¬ 
ber  of  offences  ctmital  which  were  not 
so  at  present.— The  clause  was  then 
agreed  to. 

Mr  Peel  next  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  further  consideration  of  the 
Lm^ny  Laws  bill,  and  after  intima¬ 
ting  that  he  might  think  it  expedient 
not  to  pass  the  bill  through  the  House 
this  session,  but  to  suffer  it  to  stand 
over  for  consideration,  in  its  amended 
state,  till  the  next  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  stated  to  the  House  two  or  three 
of  the  alterations  which  be  desired  to 
make.  -•  ‘ 

The  report  was  received,  and  order- 
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ed  to  be  further  disaissKd  on  that  day 
se’ennight. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  May  9,  on 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  having,  in  mo¬ 
ving  for  its  commitment,  described  the 
hes^  of  the  Criminal  Justice  bill,  the 
bill  was  committed,  some  amendments 
were  made,  and  the  report  brought  up. 

'  On  Thursday,  May  18,  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  having  moved  the  third 
reading  of  this  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  not  only 
had  no  objection  to  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  Imt  highly  approved  of  it, 
and  was  of  opinion  that  the  name  of 
the  framer  of  this  and  other  bills  of 
a  similar  kind  would  descend  with 
distinction  to  posterity,  while  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  political  economists  would 
be  buried  in  oblivion.  But  he  wished 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
a  clause  which  maintained  a  practice 
that  appeared  to  him  to  be  founded 
on  partiality  and  injustice.  This  bill 
allowed  expenses  to  poor  prosecutors, 
which,  indeed,  was  the  old  law  with 
respect  to  cases  of  felony.  The  hard¬ 
ship  of  such  a  measure  would  evident¬ 
ly  appear,  by  considering  the  burden 
whkh  the  county-rate  already  impo¬ 
sed. 

’  The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  principle  of  the  clause  to 
wMch  the  noble  lord  had  referred, 
observed,  that  it  had  not  been  adopt¬ 
ed  without  due  consideration,  and 
communication  with  persons  interest¬ 
ed  in  its  operation.  All  charges  were 
not  thrown  by  the  bill  on  the  county- 
rates,  but  in  special  cases  power  was 
given  to  the  judges  to  award  certain 
expenses.  The  burden  had  always 
been  borne  by  the  county-rate  in 
cases  of  felony ;  but  whether  the 
whole  mode  of  conducting  this  busi¬ 
ness  might  not  be  placed  on  a  different 
footing,  was  a  question  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  open  to  discussion.  It  would 


be  a  6t  question  for  their  lordships* 
consideration,  whether  the  law  of 
Scotland  should  not  be  followed,  and 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  made 
public  prosecutor^ 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed. 

We,  in  Scotland,  although  here 
too  the  law's  delay  is  complained 
of,  cannot  reconcile  with  our  reason 
the  tenacious  adherence  to  a  prac¬ 
tice  so  fraught  with  misery  and  ruin 
to  suitors  as  that  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  That  practice,  however,  is 
not  without  its  defenders  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  even  there,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  national  tenacity  of  ancient 
olMervancet  and  forms,  the  abuses 
in  Chancery  had  attained  to  such  a 
height  as  to  produce  a  very  general 
desire  to  see  them  corrected  or  abated. 
The  enormous  amount  of  sequestra¬ 
ted  money,  an  amount  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  in  that  court,  was  itself  de¬ 
monstrative  proof  that  its  practice 
was  rotten  and  vicious ;  and  much 
better  calculated  for  the  infliction  of 
wrongs  than  the  redress  of  them. 

A  number  of  petitions  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
detailing  instances  of  extreme  hard¬ 
ship  to  suitors,  arising  from  the  ex¬ 
pense,  delays,  and  arbitrary  powers 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Much 
ingenuity  was  displayed  by  the  crown 
lawyers  in  repelling  these  desultory 
attacks  I  but  they  who  conducted 
them  had  one  great  advantage  in  the 
eloquence  of  facts ;  and  it  was  obvious 
to  w  but  lawyers,  that  were  the  state¬ 
ments  made  true  to  only  a  tenth  of 
their  extent,  some  very  material  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  court  had  become  not 
merely  expedient,  but,  for  the  honour 
ofthe  nation,  indispensablynccessary. 

It  had  long  been  observed  with  re¬ 
gret,  and  a  feeling  even  still  more 
painful,  that  not  only  had  the  Lord 
Chancellor  exerted  the  whole  of  Ids 
IG 
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powerful  iofluence  to  prevent  any  par- 
liamentary  inquiry  into  the  practice 
of  Chanceryt  but  that  he  had  made 
no  endeavour  to  correct,  by  his  own 
authority,  or  even  to  suggest  a  remedy 
for  any  of  the  evils,  the  existence  of 
which  was  acknowledged.  This  re¬ 
sistance  to  all  change  by  others,  and 
disinclination  towards  any  change  by 
himself,  appeared  to  the  public  as  the 
sullen  doggedness  of  mortified  pride ; 
a  haughty  indifiference  to  public  opi¬ 
nion,  and  a  revolting  heartlessness,  as 
respects  the  interests  of  such  as  were, 
or  might  become,  suitors  in  the  court 
over  which  he  presided. 

Much  had  been  gained  the  previous 
session  b^  the  appointment  of  a  royal 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  Chancery,  which  commission 
had  produced  a  very  voluminous  re¬ 
port.  In  that  report,  the  Attorney- 
General,  on  May  18,  moved  the 
House  of  Commons  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill,  the  provisions  of  which  were 
to  embody  the  various  improvements 
recommended  by  the  commission. 
The  learned  gentleman,  after  noticing 
a  number  of  objections  that  had  been 
made  to  the  commission,  proceeded 
to  remark  that  he  had  heard  it  said 
out  of  the  House,  and  insinuated 
within  it,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  ought  to  be  abo¬ 
lished.  He  had  heard  it  insinuated 
— nay  more,  boldly  stated — that  this 
jurisdiction  was  not  founded  on  com¬ 
mon  law,  was  supported  by  no  sta¬ 
tutory  enactments,  was  prejudicial, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  got  rid 
of.  He  would  take  the  liberty  of 
pointing  out  some  of  the  principal 
objects  of  this  jurisdiction.  Every 
person  who  knew  anything  of  law, 
must  be  aware  that  almost  all  the  real 
property  in  the  country  was  vested 
in  trustees  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  personal  pro 
perty  was  in  the  same  situation.  Was 
It  not  necessary  that  a  jurisdiction 
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should  exist  somewhere  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enforcing  the  fulfilment  of  those 
trusts  f  But  there  was  no  jurisdiction 
over  these  trusts  in  the  common  law. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  with  respect  to  injunctions  of 
every  description,  was  highly  neces¬ 
sary.  In  the  case  of  the  infringement 
of  a  copyright,  for  instance,  the  com¬ 
mon  law  provided  no  adequate  remedy. 
There  was  no  means  of  checking  it, 
except  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  In  another  class 
of  cases  touching  the  specific  perfor¬ 
mance  of  contracts,  the  common  law 
had  no  jurisdiction.  A  court  of  com¬ 
mon  law  could  merely  give  damages 
for  the  breaking  of  the  contract ;  but 
they  could  not  compel  its  specific  per¬ 
formance.  In  another  class  of  cases  of 
great  importance  in  a  commercial 
country — namely,  cases  of  accounts 
between  parties  — the  common  law 
courts  possessed  no  adequate  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Another  class  of  cases,  in  which 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chance¬ 
ry  was  eminently  useful,  was  that  of 
fraudulent  transactions.  The  jurisdic¬ 
tion  being  admitted  to  be  essential,  it 
was  clear  that  it  must  either  be  exer¬ 
cised  bya8eparatetribunal,or  engrafted 
on  the  common  law.  There  were  some 
persons  who  contended  that  a  sepa- 
ratejiirisdiction  was  inexpedient,  and 
said  that  if  the  jurisdiction  were  uni¬ 
ted  w  it  h  that  of  a  court  of  law  the  system 
would  work  better.  He  totally  differed 
from  the  persons  who  entertained  that 
opinion.  The  inconvenience  resulting 
from  the  union  of  the  two  jurisdictions 
in  the  Court  of  Excliequer  had  been 
found  so  great  that  a  learned  gentle¬ 
man  accustomed  to  vote  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  some  years  back 
brought  in  a  bill,  which  was  passed,  to 
separate  the  two  jurisdictions — not 
entirely,  but  substantially.  In  conse- 
uence  of  that  bill,  the  equity  juris- 
iction  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was 
now  discharged  by  the  Chief  Baron 
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erxclosirely,  in  one  court,  whilst  the 
legal  juriraiction  was  administeredi  in 
another  by  the  rest  of  the  judges.  The 
next  question  was,  could  any  essential 
change  be  effected  in  the  machinery 
by  which  the  jurisdiction  was  admi¬ 
nistered  ?  The  first  subject  to  which 
the  commissioners  had  directed  their 
attention  was  the  subpoena.  It  was 
ohjeeted  that  the  form  of  the  subpoena 
was  such  that  an  unlettered  man  could 
not  nMke  himself  acquainted  with  its 
object.  This  was  an  important  ob- 
jectioa,  and  accordingly  the  commis¬ 
sioners  altered  the  form  of  the  sub¬ 
poena,  so  as  to  make  it  quite  evident 
to  the  party  upon  whom  it  was  served 
what  it  was  the  court  required  him  to 
do.  The  next  step  in  the  case  was  to 
compel  the  defendant  to  put  in  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  plaintiff’s  bill.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  much  of  this  machinery  was 
unneoessary,  and  the  commissioners, 
therefore,  thought  it  proper  to  inquire 
how  far  the  time  which  a  defendant 
was  allowed  for  putting  in  an  answer 
could  be  shortened.  The  commis¬ 
sioners,  after  having  considered  the 
subject  with  great  care  and  attention, 
recommended  that  a  defendant  should, 
after  appearance,  be  allowed  eight 
weeks  to  answer  in  a  town  cause,  and 
ten  weeks  in  a  country  cause,  and  that 
if  be  did  not  answer  within  that  time, 
the  bill  should  be  taken  pro  confeato. 
Suppose,  however,  that  the  defendant 

{ut  in  his  answer.  It  might  be  evasive. 

t  was  essentially  necessary  that  the 
plaintiff  should  have  the  power  of  com¬ 
pelling  a  clear  and  specific  answer  to 
the  questions  which  he  proposed.  The 
commissioners  bad  bestow^  the  most 
anxious  attention  on  the  subject,  and 
their  opinion  was,  that  the  decision  of 
the  master  should  be  final,  unless  he 
himself  chose  to  refer  the  question  to 
a  higher  authority.  It  sometimes  hap¬ 
pen^,  that  after  an  answer  was  put 
in,  the  plaintiff  found  the  answer  to  be 
completely  decisive  as  to  the  merits  of 


the  case,  and*  was  satisfied  that  he 
could  not  proceed  farther.  After  the 
cause  was  thus  substantially  at  an 
end,  the  bill  could  not  be  dismissed 
for  three-quarters  of  a  year.  This 
was  not  all.  The  plaintiff  might  then, 
by  taking  advantage  of  a  mere  form, 
prevent  the  bill  from  being  dismissed 
for  three,  quarters  of  a  year  longer. 
This  was  a  practice  which  called  for 
remedy.  The  commissioners  had  in 
consequence  recommended,  that  if  a 
plaintiff  did  not  undertake  to  speed 
the  cause  within  the  first  term  after 
the  answer  was  put  in,  the  lull  should 
be  dismissed.  But,  almost  in  the  last 
stage  of  a  suit,  when  delay  after  de¬ 
lay  bad  taken  place,  and  when  the 
party  was  on  the  eve  of  beingi  dis¬ 
missed,  all  he  had  to  say  was,  I  am 
advised  to  amend  (”  and,  on  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  nominal  costs,  the  case  had 
to  begin  de  novo,  and  all  the  former 
procedure  was  renewed.  This  could 
be  repeated  ;  he  had  the  same  power 
in  ever}'  stage ;  he  had  only  to  say, 
“  I  wish  to  amend."  The  commis¬ 
sioners  had  therefore  said  “  You  shall 
not  amend  after  a  particular  stage, 
and  not  more  than  once."  Another  and 
a  most  important  check  suggested  by 
the  commissioners  was  the  payment  of 
costs.  By  the  present  course  the  evi¬ 
dence  was  taken  before  the  examiners 
by  interrogatories,  not  vivd  voce,  as  in 
a  court  law  ;  and  it  formed  a  very 
important  subject  of  consideration 
for  the  commissioners,  whether  this 
practice  should  be  continued  or  not 
After  reading  the  evidence  taken  be¬ 
fore  the  commissioners,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  no  advantage  would  be 
gained  by  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
taking  evidence  in  that  court,  but,  on 
tlie  contrary,  great  injury.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  were  sevnal  persons 
who  had  entered  upon  the  inquiiy 
with  the  same  prejudices  upon  this 
point  as  himself,  and  whoi,  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  inquiry,  had  arriveil  at 
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the  iameconohiaion  aa  he  had.  Every¬ 
body  must  be  aware  that  f^eat  delays 
existed  in  the  master's  office.  Under 
the  present  system  the  master  was 
passive ;  the  solicitors  managed  the 
case ;  and  there  was  every  induce¬ 
ment  for  delay  on  the  part  of  the  so¬ 
licitors.  When,  therefore,  the  cause 
was  known,  the  remedy  was  easy.  If 
the  master  was  passive,  all  that  could 
be  done  was  to  arm  him  witli  autho¬ 
rity,  and  enable  him  to  act.  It  was 
also  proposed,  in  such  a  case,  to  take 
the  agency  from  the  party  in  delay, 
and  let  the  other  be  the  actor.  Let 
the  masters  be  invested  with  these 
powers — let  them  attend  to  their  duty 
well  and  faithfully,  and  delay  in  the 
master's  office  would  no  longer  be  a 
subject  of  complaint.  He  now  came 
to  the  consideration  of  a  most  import¬ 
ant  point — of  what  use  was  expedi¬ 
tion  in  the  progress  of  a  cause,  unless 
there  was  an  expeditious  decision  ? 
This  point  had  not  escaped  the  com¬ 
missioners.  Before  be  inquired  into 
the  extent  of  the  evil,  he  would  men¬ 
tion  the  remedy  they  had  prescribed. 
With  respect  to  appeals,— according 
to  the  present  practice,  on  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  an  appeal  from  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  before  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
new  matter  was  introduced ;  although, 
from  the  very  nature  of  an  appeal,  it 
ought  to  be  decided  on  the  old  facts ; 
instead  of  which,  a  cloud  of  new  af¬ 
fidavits  was  introduced  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who,  in  fact,  deci¬ 
ded  on  a  new  cause.  Nothing  was 
more  unjust  to  the  character  of  an 
inferior  judge  than  this  proceeding. 
The  commissioners  had  recommend¬ 
ed  that  there  should  be  no  appeal  al¬ 
lowed,  except  on  a  consideration  of 
the  same  facts.  The  effect  of  this  re¬ 
gulation  would  be  to  diminish  the 
number  of  appeals ;  for  it  was  owing 
to  the  admission  of  new  facts  that  ap¬ 
peals  had  BO  much  increased.  There 
was  another  measure  of  considerable 


oonaetjuence  recommended  by  the 
commissioners.  The  measure  to  which 
he  referred  was  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  counsel  to  speak  in  a  cause. 
The  time  which  would  be  thus  saved 
was  evident.  In  page  96  of  the  re¬ 
port,  Mr  Hamilton  was  asked,  How 
many  counsel,  to  the  best  of  yonr 
knowledge,  were  heard  on  each  siw  ?" 
He  replied,  "  I  think  I  counted  seven 
on  one,  and  five  or  six  on  the  other ; 
and  there  were  as  many  in  a  case  ari¬ 
sing  under  Howard  and  Gibb's  bank¬ 
ruptcy.”  In  another  part  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  it  was  said,  There  were  seven 
or  eight  counsel  in  that  cause :  each 
of  them  spoke  at  great  length."  The 
Lord  Chancellor  made  it  a  rule  to  read 
all  the  affidavits  in  a  cause ;  and  in 
the  case  of  “  Senior  against  Smith,” 
there  were  eight  counsel  and  ninety- 
six  affidavits.  If  the  commissioners, 
however,  had  made  a  regulation  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  junior  members  of  the 
bar,  they  had  recommended  anothm: 
which  was  advantageous  to  them. 
Formerly,  it  was  the  practice  in  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  for  the  senior 
counsel  to  proceed  with  his  motions, 
and  then  the  next ;  and  it  often  hap¬ 
pened  that  a  junior  counsel  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  move  during  the  whole 
term.  This  very  practice  existed  at 
the  present  day  in  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  ;  although,  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  this  practice  was  altered  in 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  It  was 
intended  that  the  same  alteration 
should  now  be  made  in  Chancery. 
The  commissioners  had  also  proposed, 
that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to 
prosecute  an  appeal,  except  on  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  counsel,  pled^ng  himself 
that  the  application  was  fit  and  pro¬ 
per  to  be  made  to  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor.  The  necessary  regard  which  every 
man  had  for  his  own  reputation  would 
become  a  sure  protection,  under  such 
an  arrangement,  against  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  appeals  in  any  cases  where  sub- 
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stantial  grounds  did  not  exist  for  find* 
ing  fault  with  the  original  decision. 
He  now  came  to  a  part  of  the  subject 
upon  which  greater  difference  of  opi* 
nion  might  exist, — the  management 
of  proceedings  in  cases  of  bankruptcy. 
The  measure  which  was  recommended 
by  the  commissioners  had  two  objects, 
— the  first,  to  lessen  the  numter  of 
bankruptcy  cases  brought  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor ;  and  the  second,  to 
facilitate  the  decision  of  such  cases  as 
should  still  continue  to  be  brought  be¬ 
fore  him.  Now  what  was  proposed 
was,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  commissioners  should 
be  elected,  who  should  be  the  first 
judges  applied  to  in  all  cases  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  These  commissioners  were  to 
form  a  court,  which  should  decide,  not 
upon  affidavit,  but  by  witnesses  exa¬ 
mined  viva  voce  before  it  upon  all  dis¬ 
puted  facts,  in  cases  of  bankruptcy ; 
and  after  their  decision,  each  party 
was  to  have  &  right  to  appeal  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  In  addition  to  the 
measures  already  detailed,  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  relieve  the  Lord  Chancellor 
from  his  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  habeas 
corpus.  With  respect  to  what  were 
called  the  arrears  of  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  it  was  scarcely  conceivable  what 
a  mass  of  misrepresentation  had  gone 
forth.  With  respect  to  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor’s  Court,  in  which  all  causes  were 
first  he:^  upon  petitions,  the  arrear 
of  business  was  very  small  indeed. 
Substantially,  there  was  no  occasion 
to  provide  for  any  arrear  of  business 
in  the  Court  of  the  Vice-Chancellor. 
The  portion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
business  which  the  House  would  now 
have  to  look  to,  lay  in  the  rehearing 
and  appeals.  The  fact  was,  that  in 
the  month  of  January  last,  the  total 
amount  of  causes  in  arrears  had  been 
109>  How  little  that  arrear  of  busi¬ 
ness  had  been  increased  within  the  last 
few  years  might  be  gathered  from  the 
fact,  that,  by  the  return  ordered  in 


the  year  1822,  the  arrear  of  causes 
then  stood  at  105.  The  question  then 
was— how  should  this  arrear  be  got  rid 
of?  It  was  easily  answered.  The 
Vice-Chancellor’s  court  needed  no  al¬ 
teration  at  all ;  and  all  that  was  to  be 
done  was  wanted  only  for  the  court  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  In  that  court, 
then,  every  thing  which  went  to  save 
time  would  tend  to  reduce  the  arrear 
(which  was  not  increasing);  but  it 
was  hoped  that  the  measures  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  commission — which  di¬ 
minished  the  number  of  counsel  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  beard — limited  the  quantity 
of  business  to  be  done  in  the  court, 
and  simplified  that  which  was  actually 
transacted — it  was  hoped  that,  subject 
to  the  operation  of  these  measures,  the 
existing  arrear  of  109  causes  would 
soon  entirelydisappear.  Having  point¬ 
ed  out,  as  brieny  as  he  might,  the 
modes  by  which  it  was  proposed  both 
to  diminish  and  facilitate  the  details 
of  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
he  (the  Attorney-General)  had  little 
more  to  add  beyond  a  hope  that  the 
House  would  feel  that  the  commission 
had  done  its  duty.  The  learned  gen¬ 
tleman  concluded  his  speech  by  pro¬ 
nouncing  a  high  eulogium  upon  the 
industry  and  talents  of  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  ;  .'<nd  by  moving  “  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  carry  into  efiPect  the 
measures  recommended  by  the  late 
commission  upon  the  practice  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery." 

Mr  John  Williams  observed  that 
the  report  would  do  good,  no  doubt,  as 
far  as  it  went.  The  only  question  was, 
whether  it  went  far  enough  ;  and  upon 
that  point  he  was  compelled  to  say  he 
thought  not.  What  was  to  be  efifected 
by  this  bill  which  might  not  have  been 
done  25  years  ago  by  the  simple  inter¬ 
position  of  the  authority  of  tne  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  court  himself  ? 
He  spoke  now  upon  the  best  authori¬ 
ty — the  best  evidence,  that  of  Mr 
Bell  and  Master  Stratford.  With  re- 
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ference  to  the  report  itself,  it  did  not 
appear  that  it  had  by  any  means  been 
generally  assented  to  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  ;  and  it  was  not  so  much  as  sign¬ 
ed  by  Lord  Redesdale.  As  to  the  re¬ 
medies  which  were  recommended  by 
the  commissioners'  report,  it  was 
much  doubted  by  the  members  of  the 
profession  whether,  if  carried  into  ef¬ 
fect,  they  would  produce  any  benefit. 
It  had  been  stated  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  that  the  commission  had  af¬ 
forded  every  facility  to  inquiry.  But 
neither  the  solicitors,  nor  the  metro¬ 
politan  law  societies,  were  applied  to 
or  consulted.  Solicitors  were  not  duly 
represented  in  that  commission.  Judges 
were  well  represented,  and  learned 
gentlemen  with  stuff  gowns,  and  with 
silk  gowns,  and  the  masters  and  officers 
of  the  court,  were  all  duly  represented, 
but  not  a  single  solicitor  had  a  voice  in 
the  commission.  The  reason  implied,  if 
not  assigned  for  this  exclusion,  might 
be  found  in  the  23d  page  of  the  report, 
where  it  was  said  that  the  delays  in 
Chancery  were  to  be  mainly  attribu¬ 
ted  to  the  solicitors.  He  (Mr  Wil¬ 
liams)  did  not  believe  one  word  of  that 
charge.  With  what  show  of  truth  or 
consistency  could  it  be  maintained, 
that  solicitors  were  the  cause  of  delays 
in  Chancery,  when  their  dearest  inte¬ 
rest  lay  the  other  way  ?  With  respect 
to  the  subject  of  injunctions,  the  re¬ 
port  had  stated  nothing  satisfactory  on 
that  head.  When  a  plaintiff  at  com¬ 
mon  law  had  obtained  judgment  and 
a  writ  of  execution  by  a  process  which 
certainly  could  not  be  esteemed  too 
short,  he  was  often  stopped  by  an  in¬ 
junction,  and  subjected  to  the  vexa¬ 
tious  delays  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Having  tried  and  succeeded  in  his 
cause  in  a  court  of  common  law,  he 
had  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  again, 
in  a  court  ignorant  of  the  merits  of 
the  previous  proceeding,  jnd  acting 
on  different  rules  of  justice.  Upon 
that  point  the  rcjHwt  did  not  touch. 


On  the  subject  of  contempts,  also,  the 
report  was  silent.  He  remembered 
that  his  honourable  friend  (Mr  Hume) 
had  some  weeks  since  presented  a  pe¬ 
tition  from  a  man  of  the  name  of  Rich¬ 
ardson,  who  stated,  that  it  was  not  his 
fault  that  he  was  held  in  contempt 
and  imprisoned  for  the  same.  In  the 
discussion  to  which  that  petition  had 
given  rise,  it  had  been  stated,  that  a 
child  was  alsoa  prisoner  with  its  father; 
and  he  remembered  very  well  that  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  (Canning)  ex¬ 
pressed  his  surprise  at  that  assertion, 
and  said  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
that  any  such  circumstance  could 
have  happened.  He  had,  therefore, 
taken  the  trouble  of  writing  to  the 
Governor  of  York  Castle,  the  prison 
in  which  Richardson  was  confined. 
A  reply  had  been  forwarde<l  to  him, 
verifying  the  truth  of  the  statement 
in  every  particular.  The  terms  of 
the  commitment  ran  thus — "  Here¬ 
with,  by  virtue  of  a  writ,  I  command 
you,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  to 
take  charge  of  the  bodies  of  James 
Richardson  and  his  boy,  and  that 
you  receive  them  into  your  safe  keep¬ 
ing,  there  to  answer  to  his  said  Ma¬ 
jesty,  for  contempt  to  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery.”  This  was  the  system 
that  was  without  reproach— the  im¬ 
maculate,  unerring  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  !  There  was  another  subject 
which  the  commission  had  touched 
upon  with  a  degree  of  gentleness  that 
was  truly  edifying — he  meant  the 
subject  of  conveyancing.  He  would 
now  come  to  the  most  important 
points  which  the  commission  had 
overlooked  in  their  report.  Had  the 
commissioners  taken  pains  to  examine 
into  the  abuses  which  arose  during 
the  progress  of  a  suit?  Did  they 
not  know,  in  cases  of  appeals,  that 
five  or  six  years  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  setting  down  for  a  hear¬ 
ing  until  the  hearing  actually  took 
place  ?  In  the  case  of  “  The  Attor- 
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ney-General  against  Brooke,”  six 
years  elapsed  from  the  setting  down 
to  the  hearing ;  and  the  case  of  The 
Attorney-General  against  Brown  and 
De  Tastet,”  it  was  nine  years  from 
the  setting  down  to  the  hearing.  In 
cases  of  motions,  some  of  them  had 
occupied  two  or  three  years  before 
they  were  disposed  of.  Mr  Basil 
Montague,  the  commissioner  of  bank¬ 
rupts,  had  given  three  instances  of 
prolonged  cases  of  bankruptcy.  It 
appeared  that  they  severally  occupied 
nine,  eight,  and  seven  years,  up  to 
the  year  1824,  and  in  1825  two  cases 
out  of  the  three  still  stood  upon  the 
paper.  He  himself  knew  of  a  case 
in  which  1000/.  had  been  expended 
upon  attendances  to  obtain  judgment. 
A  case  of  a  singular  nature  had  lately 
reached  his  knowledge.  The  learned 
gentleman  detailed  a  number  of  cases 
of  extraordinary  and  ruinous  delay ; 
among  which  was  the  following • 
The  suit  was  commenced  in  1814. 
Before  the  Vice-Chancellor  a  demand 
was  established  by  the  plaintiff,  Mr 
Welling,  against  the  estate  of  the  de¬ 
fendant,  who  was  represented  by  a 
woman  named  Kinnersley,  who  was 
formerly  in  partnership  with  him. 
An  app^  was  made  from  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  from  1819  to  the 
close  of  1824,  the  cause  stood  some¬ 
times  at  the  top  and  sometimes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 
paper,  where  it  still  remained  with¬ 
out  having  been  heard  at  all.  In 
July  1825,  one  of  the  parties  wrote 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  requesting 
his  lordship  to  give  judgment.  The 
answer  he  received  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was,  that  he  would  that 
month  state  his  opinion  on  the  case, 
and  hand  down  to  the  register  the 
minutes  of  a  decree.  In  the  Novem¬ 
ber  following,  Mr  Welling,  the 
plaintiff,  who  wa  a  partner  in  the 
Ludlow  Bank,  and  to  whom  82,000/., 
the  sum  at  issue,  was  at  that  time  of 


great  importance,  went  personally 
into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Lord  Chancellor,  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  delays  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  he  had  suffered,  and  begging 
that  his  suit  might  be  speedily  ter¬ 
minated,  for  which  nothing  was  re¬ 
quisite  but  his  lordship's  decision. 
He  stated  that  he  was  upwards  of 
70  years  of  age,  and  that,  at  his  time 
of  life,  having  17  children  and  27 
grand.children,  he  was  desirous  of 
being  able  to  close  his  affairs.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  after  some  reflec¬ 
tion,  remarked,  that  he  had  given 
judgment  in  that  case  six  months  be¬ 
fore.  The  register  was  applied  to, 
but  it  appears  that  the  minutes  of 
the  decree  had  not  been  written ;  and 
they  were  not  written  yet.  The 
mischief,  unfortunately,  did  not  end 
there.  Mr  Welling  was,  as  he  (Mr 
Williams)  had  stated,  a  partner  in  a 
country  bank.  In  Marcti  last,  a  run 
took  place  upon  the  bank ;  the 
32,000/.  in  Chancery  might  have 
saved  it  from  ruin,  but  it  fell  for 
want  of  support,  and  the  old  man 
became  a  bankrupt.  What  effect,  the 
learned  gentleman  asked,  had  these 
delays  in  increasing  the  expenses  of 
this  court?  Let  the  House  refer 
again  to  the  evidence  of  the  member 
for  Malmesbury  (Mr  Leake).  He 
stated  that,  as  solicitor,  his  bill  for 
costs  alone  amounted,  in  one  case,  to 
lOOO/. ;  in  another  to  1000/. ;  in  a 
third,  to  1500/.;  in  a  fourth,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  common  law  costs,  to  12,000/. 
This  part  of  the  inquiry  was  not  gone 
into  by  the  commissioners,  though  it 
was  obviously  essential  to  the  due  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  genera]  question.  It 
was  incumbent  on  someb^y,  he  (Mr 
Williams)  maintained,  to  originate 
some  measure  to  carry  off  this  great 
and  crying  evil  of  everlasting  and 
ruinous  delay.  . 

The  Solicitor-General  defended  the 
report  of  the  commissioners,  and  the 
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measure  before  the  House,  at  consider¬ 
able  leo^b. 

Mr  M.  A.  Taylor  would  admit  that 
that  report  did  possess  some  merit, 
but  it  liad  fallen  far  short  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  which  it  ought  to  have  effected, 
and  it  had  left  very  much  undone 
which  it  ought  to  have  performed. 
He  wished  the  House  to  look  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr  Shadwejl,  a  most  able 
Chancery  barrister.  When  this  ^n- 
tleman  was  asked  by  the  commission¬ 
ers  whether  he  considered  the  judges 
of  the  Court  competent  to  get  through 
the  business  of  it,  his  reply  was,  that 
he  was  persuaded  three  angels  could 
not  do  it.  Yet  the  Commissioners 
had  entirely  passed  this  matter  over. 
They  ought  to  have  recommended  the 
separation  of  the  bankr^tcy  business 
from  the  great  seal.  The  Court  of 
Chancery  ought  also  to  be  a  court  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  political  power 
or  principles. 

Mr  Peel  said  the  object  of  his 
learned  friend  (the  Attorney-General) 
was  merely  to  get  the  bill  printed,  in 
order  that  a  full  opportunity  of  con¬ 
sidering  its  principles  might  be  af¬ 
forded  before  next  session.  This  was 
not  the  precise  time  for  discussing 
those  principles.  The  right  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman,  after  replying  to  the  ar^- 
nients  of  Mr  M.  A.  Taylor,  proceeded 
to  remark  upon  the  charge  which  had 
been  made  against  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  in  respect  of  the  delay  of  his 
decisions.  1  he  evidence  to  which  he 
wisheil  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  was  that  of  a  gentleman  who 
possessed  a  very  high  character  for 
talent  (Mr  Basil  Montagu),  an  un¬ 
prejudiced  witness,  who  said,  “  There 
are  delays  in  the  judgments  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor  is  called  upon  to  give. 
I  cannot  deny  it ;  but  I  impute  tnem 
to  three  distinct  circumstances :  The 
first  is,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
takes  a  different  view  from  that  taken 
by  his  predecessors  of  his  duties  as  a 


judM  ;  for  he  feels  himself  called  upon 
to  weide  not  only  on  the  law,  but  on 
the  controverted  fiurts  of  the  case. 
Other  judges  had  referred  the  decision 
on  controverted  fiicts  to  a  master  or  to 
a  jury ;  but  the  Lord  Chancellor 
m^es  up  his  mind  to  the  fiicts  as  well 
as  to  the  law  in  all  casesof  bankruptcy." 
If  the  delay  imputed  to  his  lordship 
arose  from  his  indulgence  in  pleasure 
or  in  frivolous  amusements,  he  should 
be  one  of  the  first  to  condemn  it ;  but 
when  he  saw  a  man  devoting  twelve 
out  of  twenty-four  hours,  without  re¬ 
mission,  to  the  public  business,  and 
allowing  himself  no  longer  a  vacation 
than  three  weeks  out  of  fifty-two,  he 
would  pass  over  with  a  light  hand  the 
venial  fault  of  him  who  decided  slowly, 
from  the  peculiar  constitution  of  his 
mind,  and  his  ultra  anxiety  to  decide 
justly.  The  presence  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  before  the  Commission  on 
all  occasions  where  his  presence  was 
necessary,  and  his  absence  on  all  oc¬ 
casions  where  his  presence  was  likely 
to  exercise  any  control  over  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  were  fiicts  which  must  t^l  to 
his  immortal  honour. 

Dr  Lushington  defended  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Commissioners,  of  whom 
he  was  one ;  but  regretted  that  the 
report  contained  no  recommendation 
of  a  change  in  the  system  of  commis¬ 
sioners  of  bankrupts.  With  reference 
to  the  system  of  conveyancing,  he  said 
that  no  country  gentleman  could  guess 
the  tax  (until  nis  solicitor’s  bill  was 
brought  in)  which  the  present  system 
imposed  upon  him.  It  never  could  be 
right  that  the  abstract  of  a  man's  title 
should  take  up  800  brief  sheets,  as 
appeared  from  the  report  to  have  been 
tne  case  in  one  instance.  Of  a  large 
estate  which  he  (Dr  Lushington) 
held  as  a  trustee,  and  which  was  va¬ 
lued  at  800,0001.,  many  smaH 'plots 
were  to  be  sold  ;  and  would  the  House 
believe  it  when  he  told  them,  that  the 
abstract  to  the  title  of ‘those  small 
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pIoU  filled  400  luge  brief  sheeti? 
Such  a  system  inevitably  led  to  injury 
and  atnfusion.  He  therefore  callra 
upon  the  House  to  devise  a  remedy  for 
an  evil  which  had  increased,  was  in¬ 
creasing,  and  which  he  believed  every¬ 
body  would  admit  ought  to  be  di¬ 
minished. 

Mr  Brougham  said,  it  appeued  to 
him  that  there  was  an  omission  of  the 
most  material  importance  in  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  commission.  That  omis¬ 
sion  principally  consisted  of  a  want  of 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  delay  be¬ 
tween  the  final  hearing  of  a  cause,  and 
the  decision  by  the  L^rd  Chancellor. 
That  there  was  an  expense  and  abuse 
arising  from  the  delays  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  was  not  to  be  denied  at 
this  time  of  day.  The  country  wished 
to  be  informed  whether  it  was  owing 
to  the  system  of  the  court ;  if  so,  to 
which  of  its  branches, — and  then,  how 
it  was  to  be  remedied.  Other  indi¬ 
viduals  entertained  similar  opinions 
to  his  own  as  to  the  causes  of  delay ; 
nor  would  there  have  been  any  difii- 
culty  in  extracting  such  opinions  from 
the  witnesses  examined,  had  not  the 
commissioners  intentionally  shrunk 
from  the  task  of  extracting  them.  He 
would  give  one  proof  of  it  out  of  many 
which  were  contained  in  the  report. 
In  fol.  95  of  the  evidence  attached  to 
the  report :  “  Q.  After  a  cause  has 
been  heud,  is  there,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  much  delay  in  obtaining  a  deci¬ 
sion  — A.  That  depends  u]K>n  the  dif¬ 
ferent  judges  lieforo  whom  it  is  heud. 
Q.  Supposing  the  cause  to  be  heard 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  is  there 
much  and  what  time  elapses  before 
obtaining  a  decision  ? — A.  Certainly ; 
frequently  months  ;  sometimes  yeus ; 
and  I  have  heard  of  many  cases  in 
which  the  parties  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  decision  at  all.”  What 
did  the  House  think  was  the  next 
question  “  Is  not  the  Chancellor 
much  occupied  in  hearing  apiieals 


— a  question  evidently  asked  to  afford 
an  excuse  for  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  to  turn  aside  the  examination 
from  the  course  which  it  then  seemed 
to  take.  It  was  in  vain  to  deny  that 
it  was  his  political  distractions  of 
which  his  court  had  principally  reason 
to  complain.  There  was  also  in  the 
Lord  Chancellor  a  certain  doubting 
disposition,  of  which  he  could  not 
easily  divest  himself,— an  infirmity 
of  temper  which  led  him  to  over-much 
subtlety,  and  disceptation,  which 
made  him,  as  it  were,  lay  traps  for 
that  sound  judgment  which  in  gene¬ 
ral  distinguish^  him.  He  contended, 
however,  that  with  all  this  tendency 
to  doubt,  his  lordship  was  not  long 
in  making  up  his  mind  to  prmiounce 
the  opinion  which  he  had  deliberate¬ 
ly  formed.  Amongst  other  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  various  avocations,  to 
which  his  lordship  was  subjected,  the 
suitors  had  to  experience  this  mate¬ 
rial  and  important  one — that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  could  not  attend  conti¬ 
nuously,  at  any  one  time,  to  hear  the 
whole  of  a  case,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
take  a  full  view  of  it,  and  to  decide 
at  the  moment  that  all  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  were  fresh  upon  his 
mind.  So  it  was  now,  and  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  until  the  judicial  was  se¬ 
parated  from  the  political  character 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor. — The  learned 
gentleman  proceeded  to  advert  to  the 
opposition  which  was  always  given, 
if  not  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself, 
at  least  by  his  friends,  to  any  measure 
of  reform  in  the  (now  at  length)  ad¬ 
mitted  abuses  of  his  court.  On  one 
occasion  a  committee  was  appointed, 
and  was  so  constituted  (though  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  friends  was  to  be  found 
in  it),  yet  it  was  so  constituted  as  to 
promise  some  prospect  of  effectual 
reform.  Its  proce^ings  went  on 
smoothly  for  two  or  three  days  ;  but 
at  length  some  delicate  point  was 
started,  and  down  poured  his  lord- 
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ship’s  friends  and  allies — prindpally 
Masters  in  Chancery — soine  of  them 
Masters  in  existence,  or  Masters  in 
este,  apd  others  Masters  in  expecta¬ 
tion,  .  or  Masters  tn  posse ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  the  inquiry  was  sti¬ 
fled.  In  1810,  1811,  181S,  1881,  and 
1822,  exertions  had  been  made  to  pro- 
•  cure  a  committee  without  effect ;  and, 
during  the  whole  of  that  period,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  himself  had  made  no 
single  exertion,  not  one  effort — no, 

'  not  so  much  as  to  the  moving  of  the 
I  little  finger  of  his  left  hand  to  procure 
!  the  remedy  of  one  evil — ^the  correc- 
i  tion  of  any,  even  the  smallest,  abuse, 
that  under  his  own  eye,  and  with  his 
own  knowledge,  existed  in  his  court. 

Mr  Robert  Smith  said,  that  the 
commisston  was  not  authorized  to  in¬ 


quire  into  the  condoct  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor;  and  he  should  have  es¬ 
teemed  an  inquiry  on  ex-parte’ state¬ 
ments  most  unconstitutional. 

Mr  Denman  thought  that  an  inqui¬ 
ry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  was  the  most  important  duty  of 
the  commission  ;  and  that  if,  as  had 
been  alleged,  the  delays  of  the  court 
originated  with  him,  it  ought  to  have 
been  specified  in  the  report.  ' 

Mr  Tindal  defended  tiie  report,  and 
augured  much  advantage  from  the 
measure  before  the  House. 

Mr  Abercrombie  thought. that  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  considerably 
increasing  the  appeals. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the 
bill,  which  was  not  farther  proceeded 
in  during  the  session. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Representation  of  Edinburgh. — Parliamentary  Rtform.— Private  Commit¬ 
tees. — Reversals  of  Attainder. 


Thb  Scottish  Reformers, having  fail¬ 
ed  in  their  grand  object  to  effect  a  ra¬ 
dical  and  complete  change  in  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  governments  of  their  country, 
were  encouraged  by  a  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  endeavour  to  advance 
their  cause,  by  struggling  for  minor 
changes ;  and  among  these  the  most 
practicable  and  plausible,  was  to  vest 
the  right  of  electing  the  representative 
in  Parliament  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city.  Thechangein  question  was  prac- 
ticable,as  Edinburgh  is  the  only  Scotch 
borough  which  singly  returns  a  mem¬ 
ber  to  Parliament ;  and  it  was  plausi¬ 
ble,  on  account  of  the  consequence  of 
Edinburgh,  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom,  and  of  the  wealth  and  intel¬ 
ligence  of  a  great  proportion  of  its 
inhabitants.  We  are  certainly  far 
from  being  enamoured  of  any  part  of 
the  borough  system,  whether  in  Scot¬ 
land  or  England.  On  the  contrary, 
we  regard  it,  particularly  in  Scotland, 
where  it  is  altogether  close,  as  a  pe¬ 
rennial  source  of  moral  evil  to  an 
incalculable  amount.  But  we  would 
wish  to  know,  how  was  the  empire  at 
large,  or  Edinburgh  in  particular,  to 
be  benefited  by  conferring  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  the  right  of 
electing  their  own  representative?  It 
will  readily  be  admitted,  that  a  popu¬ 
lar  election  is,  in  itself,  a  great  evil  to 
those  who  have  to  exercise  the  right. 


by  suspending  among  them  all  active 
industry  for  a  time,  and  leading  to 
much  dissipation,  strife  between  indi¬ 
viduals  and  families,  constraint  of 
conscience  in  many  cases,  and  infi¬ 
nite  Corruption.  For  all  this,  it  is 
true,  they  may  be  indirectly  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  advantages  which  flow 
to  them,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  from  the  representative 
system  ;  but,  according  to  the  views 
entertained  by  the  reformers  them¬ 
selves,  the  addition  of  only  one  popu¬ 
lar  member  made  to  the  body  of  repre¬ 
sentatives,  would  be  an  improvement 
so  minute  as  to  be  of  no  advantage 
whatever ;  it  could  make  not  the  small¬ 
est  change  in  the  general  disposition 
or  policy  of  that  body  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  without  any  compensating  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  right  of  electing  that 
one  member  would  be  a  positive  and 
unallayed  evil  to  the  community 
which  had  to  return  him. 

The  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  how¬ 
ever,  thought  differently ;  and  having 
intrusted  their  cause  to  Mr  Abercrom¬ 
bie,  that  honourable  gentleman,  (by 
whom  a  petition  from  6000  or  7000 
persons,  praying  for  reform  in  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  Edinburgh,  had  been 
previously  presented,)  on  March  9,  in 
moving  mr  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  amend  the  representation  in  parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  com¬ 
menced  by  assuring  the  House,  that 
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the  course  which  he  proposed  to  take 
was  the  result  of  anxious  and  careful 
investigation.  An  election  of  members 
for  Edinburg  by  a  body  of  only  SS 
voters  out  of  a  population  of  100,000 
people,  was  not  a  state  of  things 
which  could  be  openly  defended.  He 
was  ready  ta  confess,  that  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  so 
far  a  parliamentary  reformer,  that  he 
should  not  be  inclined  to  rest  there, 
but  should  endeavour  to  extend  the 
same  advantages  which  would  then 
be  procured  for  the  capital  of  Scot¬ 
land,  to  her  towns  and  boroughs  ge¬ 
nerally.  He  had  preferred  calling 
upon  parliament  first  to  attend  to  the 
case  of  Edinburgh,  because  that  city 
had  members  for  itself,  and  was  not 
joined  with  any  contributory  botough. 
For  any  charge  which  might  be  made 
against  him  of  republican  spirit,  he 
repelled  it  by  reference  to  the  peti¬ 
tion  which  he  had  presented.  There 
was  not  one  wortl  contained  in  that 
petition  which  was  not  of  the  most 
respectful  as  well  as  of  the  most  con¬ 
stitutional  character}  and  the  peti¬ 
tioners,  after  setting  out  their  grie¬ 
vance,  did  not  venture  even  to  pre¬ 
scribe  what  should  be  the  remedy.  He 
knew  that  it  would  be  argued  against 
him,  that  Edinburgh  had  prospered 
under  the  present  system.  But  Edin¬ 
burgh  had  prospered,  not  through, 
hut  in  despite  of,  the  town-council, 
and  against  their  most  desperate  ef¬ 
forts  to  prevent  it.  Since  he  first  had 
the  honour  to  sit  in  the  House,  a  great 
many  questions  of  vital  importance  to 
Edinburgh  and  its  inhabitants  had 
been  brought  forward  in  parliament. 
In  one  and  all  of  those  subjects  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  were  found 
arranged  on  one  side,  and  the  town- 
council  on  the  other.  He  was  not 
bound  to  show  any  case  of  particular 
abuse.  All  that  was  incumbent  upon 
him  was  to  show,  that  the  measure 
he  proposed  was  safe,  and  well  quali¬ 


fied  to  benefit  the  public.  Though 
the  act  of  1469  was  passed  to  prevent 
election  broils  among  the  people,  its 
intention  was  also  to  secure  the  fide¬ 
lity  of  the  representatives  by  making 
their  election  annual :  but  from  the 
passing  of  that  act  till  the  civil  wars, 
many  Taws  had  been  passed  to  correct 
the  gross  abuses  which  the  system 
had  generated.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  the  abuses  had  again  become  for¬ 
midable,  and  the  subject  of  complaints 
so  clamorous,  that  a  royal  commis¬ 
sion  was  appointed,  and  the  report  of 
that  commission  found  that  there  was 
great  corruption  and  disorder  in  the 
boroughs,  because  of  adventurers  who 
squandered  away  their  money  in  the 
purchase  of  votes.  Little  good  was 
done  in  the  way  of  remedy.  At  the 
revolution  another  commission  set 
forth  the  same  evils  as  abundantly  ari¬ 
sing  from  the  same  causes,  and  the 
Convention  Parliament  recommended 
as  a  remedy,  what  was  called  by  them 
the  only  true  and  rational  mode  of 
free  elections.  Scotland  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  reigns  became  twice  convulsed, 
and  it  was  no  wonder  that  during  that 
stormy  period  nothing  was  done. 
From  1784,  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  subject  had  been  forced  upon  the 
observation  of  parliament  again  and 
again.  No  rem^y  had  been  applied, 
and  the  evil  remained  as  before.  The 
people  had  been  excluded  from  all 
control  over  those  who  managed  their 
■afiairs,  andlhe  corporations  had  be¬ 
come  venal  and  corrupt  bodies,  who 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
and  were  not  worthy  to  be  trusted 
with  the  powers  and  privileges  which 
they  held.  This  was  not  his  opinion 
only.  It  was  that  of  a  philosopher, 
an  enlightened  author,  and  a  learned 
judge,  who  had  thus  instructed  his 
descendants,  and  enlightened  posteri¬ 
ty  upon  the  subject.  The  greatest 
evil  of  all,  respects  the  claims  of  some 
few  men  in  the  royal  burghs  to  elect 
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the  representatives  to  sit  in  parlia- 
roent.”  The  passage  was  from  Lord 
Kaimes,  who  described  the  excessive 
venality  of  corruption  which  had  been 
introduced  into  those  corporations. 
It  would  be  objected  to  him,  that 
any  alteration  of  the  rights  of  these 
boroughs  would  be  an  infringement 
on  the  articles  of  union.  Let  the 
House  recollect  what  parliament  had 
done  in  the  case  of  the  heritable  juris¬ 
dictions  of  1747,  which  had  been  most 
distinctly  reserved  by  the  articles  of 
union,  which  were  much  more  mat¬ 
ters  of  property  than  the  rights  of  the 
burghs,  wnich  were  legally  subjects 
for  sale,  mortgage,  or  the  claims  of 
creditors;  yet  parliament  abolished 
them.  It  went  farther :  it  re-organi¬ 
zed  the  court  of  session,  and  esta¬ 
blished  a  mode  of  trial  which  before 
had  been  unknown  in  Scotland.  He 
enlarged  on  the  unmeaning  dread  en¬ 
tertained  of  the  enlighten^  and  edu¬ 
cated  householders  of  Edinburgh,  as 
if  they  could  have  an  interest  in  mis¬ 
rule.  Those  who  were  hostile  to  ra¬ 
dical  or  any  other  reform  in  England, 
ought  to  vote  for  reform  in  Scotland. 
Here  there  was,  in  particular  cases, 
at  least  something  like  the  represen¬ 
tation  and  free  expression  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  and  opinion  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  In  Scotland  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind.  There  was  not  one  open 
borough,  and  popular  election  was 
altogether  unknown.  The  most  un¬ 
justifiable  system  of  representation  in 
a  free  government  ever  heard  of  was 
that  of  Scotland. 

Mr  W.  Dundas  was  not  surprised 
that  the  learned  gent,  appeared  now 
as  the  chosen  champion  of  borough  re¬ 
form.  The  learned  gent,  was  himself 
a  splendid  example  of  purity  of  elec¬ 
tion.  What  was  the  shape  in  which 
the  boon  was  proffered  to  Scotland  ? 
It  was  presented  to  them  by  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  free  'and  incor¬ 
ruptible  borough  of  Caine.  He 
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would  himself  object  to’  any  change 
in  the  system  of  representation.  But 
if  the  House  should  at  any  time  en¬ 
tertain  a  project  for  altering  that  sys¬ 
tem,  (and  he  should  call  tnat  indeed 

England’s  evil  day,")  he  flattered 
himself  that  such  had  been  the  exem¬ 
plary  conduct  of  the  royal  boroughs, 
that  the^  would  receive  so  much  com. 
raiseration  from  the  House,  as  to  be  de¬ 
nounced  last.  Let  them  not  take  this 
upon  his  word.  About  seven  years 
ago,  a  noble  lord  had  moved  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
He  succeeded  in  his  purpose — he 
named  his  own  committee,  according 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  House,  of  which 
privilege  he  very  fully  availed  him¬ 
self.  What  followed  ?  The  fullest 
inquiry  was  instituted,  all  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  corporation  were  sent  for, 
and  a  ship-load  of  books  and  papers 
was  examined.  I'he  result  was  per¬ 
fectly  triumphant  to  the  parties  ac¬ 
cused.  No  abuse  was  shown ;  and 
therefore  there  could  be  no  pretence 
for  proceeding. 

Mr  J.  P.  Grant  denied  that  they 
were  arguing  a  subject  of  personal 
right  merely.  These  corporators 
were  in  possession  of  a  right  which 
they  held  as  a  duty  and  a  trust  for 
the  public.  He  was  entirely  opposed 
to  any  general  and  sweeping  plan  of 
reform.  But  to  this  degree  of  reform, 
those  who  resisted  it  on  every  other 
occasion  ought  tu  agree.  In  Scotland 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  popular 
election.  But  it  was  said  that  popu¬ 
lar  elections  were  attended  with  dan¬ 
ger.  If  so,  then  England  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  was  in  a  most  dangerous 
situation,  for  her  elections  were  of 
that  character.  He  thought  it  would 
be  impossible  ever  to  govern  Scot¬ 
land  otherwise  than  as  a  province  or 
colony,  until  she  obtained  something 
like  a  fair  representation  in  the  Le¬ 
gislative  Assembly  of  the  empire. 
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Sir  George  Clerk  rose  to  protest 
against  the  doctrine,  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  House  did  not  involve 
that  of  general  reform  ;  for  when 
once  the  safe-guards  which  protected 
the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of 
boroughs  were  broken  down,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say  where  the  work 
of  innovation  was  to  stop.  In  Eng¬ 
land  no  interference  with  the  rights 
of  boroughs  was  ever  attempted  by 
parliament,  except  in  cases  of  cor¬ 
ruption  ;  and  it  was  required  that  the 
clearest  proofs  should  be  given  of  ve- 
nalityt  before  the  right  of  election 
was  impugned.  Why  should  Edin¬ 
burgh  be  the  first  to  be  thus  interfe¬ 
red  with  f  It  had  its  peculiar  mode 
of  election;  So  had  the  cities  and 
boroughs  of  England.  He  would  ad¬ 
mit  that  in  Edinburgh  the  number  of 
electors  was  small,  but  in  some  cities 
in  England  the  electors  were  not 
more  numerous.  Why,  then,  begin 
with  Edinburgh  ?  It  would  be  much 
more  safe  not  to  interfere ;  for  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  so  even 
in  a  slight  degree,  without  letting  in 
the  whole  question  of  general  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform.  If  he  looked  at  the 
state  of  Scotland— at  the  rapid  ad¬ 
vances  she  had  made  in  the  arts  and 
sciences — at  the  great  improvements 
in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people, 
he  saw  no  ground  for  changing  a 
system  under  which  such  a  state  of 
things  had  grown  up. 

Sir  R.  Fergusson  briefly  supported 
the  motion. 

Sir  F.  Burdett “  On  the  former 
occasion,  when  this  question  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  I  felt  great  difficulty  in  taking 

Start  in  the  debate,  from  a  kind  of 
eeling,  that  if  I  had  interfered,  the 
advocates  of  this  question  might  have 
exclaimed  Non  tmi  auxilio.  But  the 
question  has  been  discussed  this  even¬ 
ing  upon  such  broad  and  general 
grounds,  that  I  now  feel  no  hesitation 
>n  joining  in  the  debate.  The  con¬ 


duct  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr 
W.  Dundas)  who  represents  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  Edinburgh,  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  been  such  as  to  furnish  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  city  with  a  cogent 
reason  why  they  should  persevere  in 
that  claim  of  right  which,  I  am  glad 
to  hear,  they  are  determined,  by  all 
constitutional  means,  to  urge  and 
maintain,  because  he  has  exhibited 
the  zeal  with  which  a  representative 
will  always  defend  the  interests  of 
those  who  are  really  his  constituents. 
Yet  he  could  not  deny  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  representation  in  Scotland  is, 
as  a  system,  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
a  scandalous  and  unblushing  viola¬ 
tion  of  all  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  directly  at  variance  with  the 
interests  of  the  country.  The  case 
stated  this  evening  by  my  learned 
friend  (Mr  Abercrombie)  is  so  com¬ 
plete  and  unanswerable,  that  it  has 
remained  not  only  unanswered,  but 
even  unattempted  to  be  answered. 
It  is,  in  fact,  like  the  political  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Scotland,  a '  perfect  chry¬ 
solite,'  without  flaw  or  blemish ; 

‘  Totus,  t«rea,  atquo  roluodas.’ 

Talk  to  the  enemies  of  every  species 
of  reform  of  one  evil,  and  they  meet 
you  by  mentioning  the  existence  of 
twenty  others  :  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir 
George  Glerk)  does,  indeed,  admit 
that  the  case  of  Edinburgh  is  atro¬ 
cious  ;  but  then  he  says  tiiat  of  Bath 
is  quite  as  atrocious.  I  perfectly  agree 
with  him.  But  it  is  in  this  way  that 
all  complaints  are  met  in  this  House. 
Let  any  case,  however  scandalous, 
be  brought  forward,  twenty  others, 
equally  scandalous,  are  immediately 
cited  as  reasons  why  no  reform  should 
be  attempted  in  any  case,  because  it 
cannot  be  applied  to  every  one.  I 
trust  that  my  learned  friend  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  support  of  some  part  of  his 
Majesty's  government.  I  can  hardly 
call  the  present  an  administration  ;  it 
is  rather  two  halves  of  one,  drawing 
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together  like  galley  slaves  at  the  same 
oar.  They  have  not  one  mind  or  sen¬ 
timent  as  to  any  one  great  question 
affecting  the  public  welfare.  What 
power  keeps  together  so  incongruous 
a  mass — what  Mezentius  is  able,  com- 
plexu  miserot  to  join  tliem  like  the 
living  and  the  dead,  I  cannot  divine. 
Like  Caliban’s  double  monster,  they 
have  two  heads  and  two  voices." — In 
conclusion,  the  hon.  baronet  called 
upon  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr 
Canning)  in  the  spirit  in  which  he 
had  reprobated  the  principles  which 
had  consigned  Galileo  to  the  dun¬ 
geon,  which,  to  use  his  phrase,  had 
rolled  back  the  tide  of  civilization,  to 
support  a  motion  which,  without  his 
aid,  stood  on  a  firm  basis,  and  which 
defied  even  his  ingenuity  to  shake. 
If  this  motion  should  be  rejected,  it 
would  show  the  determination  of  the 
House  to  resist  all  improvement,  and 
would  compel  men,  when  all  rational 
hopes  were  destroyed,  to  go  even 
further  than  their  cooler  judgments 
would  prompt  them.  If  the  House  re¬ 
jected  the  motion,  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland,  and  S^tland,  might 
bid  adieu  to  all  reform  from  that 
House. 

Mr  Keith  Douglas  could  see  no¬ 
thing  special  in  the  case  of  the  city 
of  E^nburgh  to  call  for  the  present 
motion. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  The  only  ar¬ 
gument  that  had  been  offered  against 
this  motion  was,  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  union ;  but 
this,  in  fact,  was  no  argument  at  all, 
and  could  not  be  relied  upon  as  a 
principle  by  which  the  opinion  of  the 
House  should  be  governed.  The  union 
with  Ireland,  and  the  interference 
with  heritable  jurisdictions,  had  ma¬ 
terially  altered  the  question. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  he  wish¬ 
ed  this  to  be  treated  as  a  British,  and 
not  merely  as  a  Scottish,  subject.  If 
a  refmrm  in  the  representation  was  to 


be  attempted,  he  thought  it  would  be 
but  fair  that  the  trial  should  extend 
to  the  whole  empire,  and  not  be  con¬ 
fined  merely  to  one  of  the  weaker 
parts  of  it ;  for,  unless  it  were  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  some  sucli  gene¬ 
ral  reform,  he  could  not  discover  on 
what  principle  the  charter  of  a  bo¬ 
rough  was  to  be  taken  from  it,  and 
the  articles  of  the  union  violated, 
merely  because  it  was  imagined  that 
its  elective  franchise  might  be  placed 
in  better  hands.  Where  the  elective 
franchise  had  been  interfered  with  in 
England,  it  had  always  been  on  ac¬ 
count  of  some  corruption  or  very  im¬ 
proper  conduct  in  the  parties  who 
had  the  exercise  of  it ;  but  against  the 
borough  of  Edinburgh  no  misconduct 
had  b^n,  no  misconduct  could  be, 
alleged.  He  believed  the  electors  in 
this  borough  were  less  exceptionable 
than  the  electors  of  any  other  bo¬ 
rough  in  Scotland ;  and  it  should  be 
recollected,  that  although  their  num¬ 
ber  only  consisted  of  thirty-three, 
still  these  thirty-three  were  chosen  by 
a  very  numerous  body.  Neither  were 
they  all  of  the  same  political  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  six  or  seven  of  them,  amongst 
whom  was  the  convener  of  the  guild 
of  trade,  agreed  in  their  political  opi¬ 
nions  with  the  hon.  gentlemen  who 
sate  on  the  same  side  of  the  House 
with  the  author  of  the  motion.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  giving  votes  to  all 
those  who  occupied  tenements  of  the 
value  of  L.5  a-year,  and  which  were, 
in  fact,  generally  occupied  by  gentle¬ 
men’s  servants,  would,  instead  of  im¬ 
proving  the  representation,  have  a 
directly  contrary  tendency. 

Mr  Canning.—*'  I  have  been  called 
upon  by  the  honourable  baronet  (Sir 
F.  Burdett)  to  answer  certain  ques¬ 
tions  which  have  been  proposed  to 
me,  connected  with  the  general  ques¬ 
tion  of  reform,  and  to  declare  upon 
what  ground  I  can,  in  any  consisten¬ 
cy  with  some  former  declarations  of 
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mine  on  another  oceaakm,  oppoM 
thiit  degree  of  improrement  which  is. 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  proposal.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
that  on  the  occasion  alluded  to  by  the 
honourable  baronet,  I  did  make  use 
of  those  expressions  which  he  has 
taken  as  the  foundation  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  I  did  state,  that  I 
would  not  resist  change,  merely  be¬ 
cause  it  was  change,  neither  would  I 
resist  innovation,  as  innovation, — pro¬ 
vided  they  were  accompanied  by  that 
degree  of  improvement  and  advan¬ 
tage  which  would  sanction  a  depart¬ 
ure  from  established  order,  and  war¬ 
rant  the  propriety  of  adopting  them. 
And  I  confess  I  am  very  much  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  any  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  those  professions, 
which  would  warrant  the  assertion 
that  I  am  bound  to  support  reform  at 
this  moment  more  than  at  any  other 

Eriod  of  my  political  life ;  and  still 
IS  can  I  comprehend  why  it  could 
be  supposed  1  would  support  the 
measure  now  before  the  House,  from 
any  former  declaration  :  for  of  it  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  I  had  never 
opposed  reform  before,  still  I  would 
give  this  motion  my  most  determined 
opposition.  I  consider  it,  whether  I 
look  to  the  circumstances  of  its  intro¬ 
duction,  or  to  the  consequences  which 
it  professes  to  obviate,  as  being  one 
of  the  most  objectionable  of  all  the 
measures  of  reform  which  I  have  yet 
known  submitted  to  this  House.  The 
noble  lord  (A.  Hamilton)  has  said 
that  he  hopes  I  do  not  intend  to  rest 
my  opposition  to  a  reform  in  the  Scot¬ 
tish  boroughs,  on  the  articles  of  union: 
to  a  certain  degree,  I  will  admit  that 
I  do  not.  If,  on  other  grounds,  I 
could  bring  myself  to  think  that  a 
great  and  sweeping  plan  of  reform, 
which  would  go  to  the  reform  not 
only  of  the  Scottish  boroughs,  but  of 
the  whole  system  of  representation 
in  the  empire,  could  be  made  practi¬ 


cable  and  benehcial ;  and  if  these  ar¬ 
ticles  of  union  stood  in  the  way  of 
that  general  improvement,  I  would 
go  with  the  noble  lord  in  his  view  of 
the  case,  and  say  that  nothing  in  that 
act  with  respect  to  a  particular  por¬ 
tion  of  the  empire  could  be  conclu¬ 
sive  against  the  power  and  opinions 
of  the  legislature,  when  considering 
the  advantages  which  would  result  to 
the  whole  community.  But  I  think 
that  no  such  good  would  result  from 
any  such  sweeping  or  general  reform ; 
that  the  present  motion  would  not 
do  good,  either  as  advancing  the  ge¬ 
neral  question,  or  putting  a  termina¬ 
tion  to  a  particular  abuse ;  and  I  can¬ 
not  but  be  of  opinion  with  the  learn¬ 
ed  lord  who  spoke  before  me,  that 
we  are  bound  to  oppose  any  experi¬ 
mental  plan  of  reform  when  about  to 
be  applied  to  that  party  who  is  the 
weakest  in  the  compact,  and  that  she 
has  a  right  to  say.  Try  the  measure 
first  upon  yourselves,  before  you 
subject  us  to  its  consequences,  and 
do  not  select  the  viler  vessel  to  make 
upon  it  a  trial  of  your  experiments. 
Since  the  commenceoaent  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  debate,  I  have  had  the  articles 
of  union  put  into  my  hand ;  and  in 
them  I  find  that  the  article  upon  the 
subject  runs  thus : — "  And  be  it  pro¬ 
vided,  that  from  and  after  this  date, 
no  one  shall  be  capable  to  elect  or  be 
elected  a  member  of  the  parliament 
for  the  United  Kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland,  except  such  as  may 
have  been  capable  to  elect  or  be  elect¬ 
ed  for  the  parliament  of  Scotland.** 
Now  I  say,  that  as  long  as  England 
preserves  that  state  of  representation 
which  she  possessed  at  the  period  of 
this  union,  so  long  has  Scotland  a 
right  to  plead  that  she  should  not  be 
compelled  to  adopt  any  plans  of  re¬ 
form  which  England  may  not  think 
it  expedient  to  try  upon  herself;— but 
if,  I  repeat,  the  whole  empire  was  to 
be  affected  by  any  such  alterations. 
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then  I  would  contend  that  Scotland 
could  not  plead  this  act  of  union  in 
bar  of  the  claims  of  that  empire,  for 
the  purposes  of  universal  benefit. 
Again  1  admit*  with  the  noble  lord 
and  the  learned  mover,  that  there 
may  not  be  in  Scotland  such  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  popular  feeling  as  might 
be  desirable.  But  we  are  not  arguing 
the  question  with  regard  to  Scotland 
alone.  I  am  prepared  to  contend  that, 
taking  Scotland  with  its  representa¬ 
tion,  to  be,  as  it  virtually  is,  a  part 
and  parcel  of  an  empire,  in  which  so 
many  classes  of  things  and  sentiments 
find,  and  must  have,  an  organ  of  their 
opinions,  it  is  fully  and  truly  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  representation  of  its  opi¬ 
nions  in  the  parliament  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  I 
were  allotting  the  portion  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  I  would  not  give  to-  Scot- 
land  a  larger  share  of  that  popular 
infusion  which  I  consider  desirable ; 
but  I  do  say,  that  the  infusion  of  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  where  the  repre¬ 
sentation  is  of  a  character  more  po¬ 
pular,  produces  such  a  commixture 
in  the  general  parliament  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  as  I  think  sufficient  to  ensure 
all,  even  the  highest,  objects  for 
which  such  a  body  may  be  desirable 
in  this  rich  and  populous  country. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  case, 
as  applied  to  Scotland,  in  the  view  of 
public  benefit.  Have  we  any  reason 
to  believe  that  country  to  have  been 
exposed  to  any  difficulties,  to  have 
suffered  any  distresses,  because  the 
representatives  of  that  kingdom  have 
not  been  chosen  with  the  same  re¬ 
gard  to  the  popular  voice  as  in  the 
elections  of  this  more  wealthy  and 
more  populous  nation  ?  If  we  look 
to  Scotland,  can  we  say  that  in  these 
times,  when  the  whole  empire  has 
been  flourishing,  she  has  not  advan¬ 
ced  in  power  and  importance  ?  So 
far  from  that,  I  would  say  the  very 
reverse  is  nearer  tlie  truth.  She  has 


even  outstripped  us  in  the  race  of 
prosperity,  made  advances  to  wealth 
and  greatness,  in  a  ratio  much  beyond 
those  who  enjoyed  in  its  fullest  ex¬ 
tent,  the  benefits  of  free  and  uncon¬ 
trolled  election.  The  learned  gen. 
tleman  has  said,  that  he  has  been  in¬ 
duced  to  bring  forward  this  motion 
from  the  disparagement  which  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  character  of 
the  Scotch  representatives.  I  own  I 
have  observed  no  shrinking — no  awk¬ 
wardness  of  feeling  on  their  part ;  I 
have  perceived  no  symptoms  of  that 
disparagement.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  Scotch  representation,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Scotland  makes 
good  her  own.  Whatever  may  be  the 
grievances  of  which  she  complains, 
she  cannot  complain  of  this  country 
having  made  any  intrusion  or  any  im- 

firession  upon  her  representation — at 
east  not  permanently.  There  was, 
it  is  true,  the  exception  of  Mr  Fox, 
who,  having  been  once  rejected  by 
Westminster,  sought  refuge  in  the 
arms  of  Kirkwall.  But  I  never  heard 
of  any  southern  invaders  having  made 
a  permanent  lodgment  there — whilst 
they  (the  Scotch)  are  not  satisfied 
with  filling  their  own  representation, 
but,  besides,  keep  representatives  in 
reserve,  for  filling  the  boroughs  of 
England.  The  very  motion  of  this 
night  proceeds  from  a  gentleman 
who  comes  from  that  country ;  who 
has  nestled  himself  in  an  English 
borough  ;  and  who,  having  so  nestled 
himself,  undertakes  with  filial  piety 
to  reform  the  abuses  in  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  his  mother  country.  For 
my  part,  were  1  an  advocate  for  the 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform, 
which  I  am  not,  I  would  move  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  of  the 
learned  gentleman,  and  instead  of  a 
motion  for  *'  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  amend  the  law  relative  to  choo¬ 
sing  a  representative  for  Edinburgh," 
I  would  propose  that  **  Edinburgh” 
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bue  oinitted,  and  that  “  Caine”  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for- it.  I  would  say  to  those 
who  complain  of  smallness  as  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  exercise  of  elective 
rights,  Look  at  home  before  you 
go  abroad."  If  this  objection  is  to 
be  an  available  one,  why  select  Edin¬ 
burgh,  when  the  learnt  member,  by 
looking  at  home,  would  find  a  fitting 
subject  for  the  experiment  he  pro¬ 
poses?  1  have  argued  this  question 
as  it  is  connected  with  the  place  to 
which  the  motion  has  reference,  and 
I  shall  briefly  proceed  to  notice  it, 
as  it  is  connected  with  the  more  ge- 
netal  question  of  parliamentary  re- 
,  form  ;  and  first,  I  would  say,  that 

this  is  the  single  instance  in  which 
the  paucity  of  the  numbers  of  the 
electors  has  been  made  a  ground  of 
disfranchisement — on  every  other  oc¬ 
casion,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary 
to  allege  and  prove  an  abuse  in  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise ;  and  I  con¬ 
tend,  that  without  the  proof  of  such 
abuse,  there  is  no  conclusive  ground 
established  for  an  alteration  in  it.  I, 
t  besides,  object  to  this  motion,  because 
[  it  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  change 
would  be  made  on  the  ground  that 
I  the  Meeting  portion  of  the  inhabitants 

f  of  a  place  is  disproportionate  to  the 
I  bulk  of  its  population—  and  because, 

I  by  entertaining  it  now,  a  series  (of 

,  discussions  leading  to  endless  con- 

j  tendons  and  individual  squabbles, 

}  would  be  let  into  that  great  question 

^  of  parliamentary  reform,  of  which  the 

.  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  has  given 

f  notice  for  an  early  day. 

>  Mr  Hobhouse  supported  the  mo¬ 
tion,  and  Mr  Abercrombie  having  re- 

I  plied,  the  House  divided.  For  the 

>  motion,  97 ;  against  it,  1^ — majority 

I  against  the  motion,  25. 

[  The  question  of  Parliamentary  Re- 

.  ibrm  was  agitated  at  considerable 

'  length  upon  Lord  John  Russell  ha- 

•  ving,.  on  April  27,  submitte<l  a  reso¬ 

lution  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
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the  effect  that  the  present  state  of 
the  representation  ot  the  people  of 
England  requires  the  serioUs  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  House.”  The  argu¬ 
ments  on  both  sides  were  thread-bare, 
and  often-repeated  ones,  with  which 
the  public  is  perfectly  familiar.  The 
motion  was  supported  by  Lord  Al- 
thorp.  Lord  Glenorchy,and  Mr  Hob- 
house  ;  and  opposed  by  Mr  J.  Deni¬ 
son,  Mr  Ross,  Lord  Leveson  Gower, 
and  Mr  William  Lamb.  On  a  divi¬ 
sion,  there  appeared,  for  the  motion, 
123,  against  it,  247  ;  majority,  124. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  more  suc¬ 
cessful,  when,  upon  May  26,  he,  agree¬ 
ably  to  notice,  rose  to'propose  certaih 
resolutions  on  the  subject  of  bribery, 
and  corruption.  He  observed,  that  in 
1775,  a  resolution  was  come  to  by  the 
House,  that  if  any  member  should  ob¬ 
tain  his  seat  by  bribery  and  corruption, 
he  should  be  visited  with  the  utmon 
severity  of  the  House ;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  it  was  notorious  that 
bribery  and  corruption  prevailed  to 
an  enormous  extent,  and  that  in  many 
boroughs  it  was  the  practice  for  the 
agents  of  the  candidates  to  give  sums 
of  money  to  the  diflerent  voters,  aftei: 
the  expiration  of  the  fourteen  days 
during  which  petitions  might  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House,  complaining  of 
undue  elections,  by  which  expedient 
parties  were  enabled  to  practise  the 
most  gross  bribery  with  impunity. 
Unless  the  House  were  resolved  to 
put  an  effectual  stop  to  such  proceed¬ 
ings,  it  would  be  much  better  that 
voters  should  be  allowed  to  sell  their 
suffrages  to  the  best  bidder,  in  the 
same  way  as  they  sold  their  chattels 
or  other  articles  of  merchandise ;  be¬ 
cause  it  was  quite  a  farce  that  there 
should  be  bills  in  the  statute-book, 
and  resolutions  on  the  journals  of  the 
House,  against  bribery  and'  cor¬ 
ruption,  whilst  so  many  members 
procured  their  seats  there  by  such 
means,  and  totally  set  these  acts  and 
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resolutions  at  defiance.  He  ctmcluded 
by  moving  the  resolutions: 

1.  That  whenever  a  petition  shall 
be  presented  to  this  House,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for 
presenting  petitions  against  the  vali¬ 
dity  of  the  return  of  any  member  of 
this  House, by  any  person  or  persons, 
.aflSrming  that  at  any  time  within  18 
calendar  months  previous  to  present¬ 
ing  the  said  petition,  general  bribery 
or  corruption  has  been  practised,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  the  election 
or  return  of  any  member  or  members 
to  serve  in  parliament  for  any  bo¬ 
rough,  cinque  port,  or  place,  and  it 
shall  app^r  to  the  said  House  that 
such  pAition  contains  allegations  suf¬ 
ficiently  specific  to  require  further  in¬ 
vestigation,  a  day  and  hour  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  said  House  for 
tuing  the  said  petition  into  consi¬ 
deration,  so  that  the  space  of  20  days 
shall  intervene  between  the  day  on 
which  the  said  petition  shall  have  been 
presented,  and  the  day  appointed  by 
the  said  House  for  taking  the  same 
into  consideration ;  and  notice  of  such 
day  and  hour  shall  be  inserted,  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  Speaker,  in  one  of  the 
two  next  London  Gazettes,  and  shall 
also  be  sent  by  him  to  the  returning 
officer  of  the  borough,  cinque  port, 
or  place,  to  which  such  petition  shall 
relate :  and  a  true  copy  of  such  notice 
shall  by  such  returning  officer  be  af¬ 
fixed  to  the  door  of  the  town-hall  or 
parish  church  nearest  to  the  place 
where  the  election  of  members  to 
serve  in  parliament  for  such  borough, 
cinque  port,  or  place,  has  been  usu¬ 
ally  held. 

“  2.  That  at  the  hour  appointed 
by  the  said  House  for  taking  such 
petition  into  consideration,  the  said 
House  shall  proceed  to  appoint  a  se¬ 
lect  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  matters  contained  in  the 
said  petition,  and  report  the  result  of 
their  inquiry  to  the  said  House  ;  and 


such  select  committee  shall  consist  of 
13  members,  to  be  chosen  by  lot,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  directions,  provisions, 
rules,  and  regulations,  and  subject  to 
the  exemptions  for  choosing  49  mem¬ 
bers  by  lot,  contained  in  the  various 
acts  to  regulate  the  trials  of  contro¬ 
verted  elections,  or  returns  of  mem¬ 
bers  to  serve  in  parliament,  so  far  as 
they  are  applicable  thereto,  and  of 
two  others  to  be  appointed  by  the 
said  House  out  of  the  members  then 
present  in  the  said  House ;  and  the 
13  members  so  chosen  by  lot,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  two  members  to  be  so 
appointed  by  the  said  House,  shall  be 
a  select  committee,  and  shall  inquire 
into  and  try  the  matter  of  such  peti¬ 
tion,  and  shall  report  their  opinion 
thereof,  together  with  the  evidence 
given  beforethem,tothe  said  House." 

Mr  C.  W.  Wynn  said,  that  there 
was  already  a  proper  tribunal  for  in¬ 
vestigating  and  redressing  the  evils 
of  which  the  noble  lord  complained, 
and  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr  Peel,  for  his  own  part,  did  not 
disapprove  of  the  principle  contained 
in  the  resolutions ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  without  having  bestowed  some 
further  attention  upon  them,  he  could 
not  concur  in  tliem. 

Lord  Milton  observed,  that  this 
motion  was  by  no  means  improper  to 
be  introduced  at  the  close  of  the  par¬ 
liament  ;  but  if  left  till  next  session, 
some  of  the  boroughs  might,  under 
the  present  system  of  the  House,  liave 
a  right  to  complain  ;  and  it  would  in¬ 
duce  some  persons  to  look  with  a  le¬ 
nient  eye  to  them. 

Mr  Lockhart  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  words  of  the  resolution  were  not 
sufficiently  comprehensive,  so  as  to 
reach  every  species  of  bribery. 

Mr  Brougham  said,  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  referred  to  by  the  hon.  member, 
of  paying  the  electors  after  the  elec¬ 
tion,  though  unconnected  with  any 
previous  promise,  was  illegal.  He  had 
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BO  doubt  of  its  being  an  act  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  of  gross  illegality.  Al¬ 
though  an  act  of  bribery,  it  might  be 
a  question  how  far  the  vote  was  dis¬ 
qualified  thereby.  His  noble  friend 
might,  however,  modify  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr  Hume  begged  to  state,  that  he 
had  teceivetl  a  letter  from  an  elector 
in  a  certain  place,  intimating  that 
they  were  prepared  to  receive  any 
person  who  would  pay  L.3000. 

Mr  Hudson  Gurney  would  suppor 
the  motion  for  the  previous  question. 
He  believed  that  no  member  could 
be  returned  without  doing  some  act 
against  the  law  as  at  present  consti¬ 
tuted.  Either  in  meal  oi*  malt,  it  was 
the  common  understanding  amongst 
persons  to  accommodate  themselves 
more  or  less  to  the  general  practice. 
The  bribery  laws  should  be  rendered 
more  plain,  simple,  precise,  and  just. 

Mr  Alderman  Wood  felt  called 
upon  to  notice  the  extraordinary  as¬ 
sertion  of  the  hon.  member  (Mr 
Gurney)  in  which  he  represented  all 
as  having  their  price.  But  if  he  as¬ 
serted  that  all  members  must  pay 
either  in  meal  or  malt,  he  (Mr  Wood) 
would  tell  that  hon.  member,  that  he 
had  been  three  times  returned  for  the 
I  City  of  London,  and  had  never  spent 

I  a  shilling,  even  for  conveyance  of 

electors. 

I  Sir  Robert  Wilson  observetl,  that 

the  hon.  member  (Mr  H.  Gurney) 
i  was  but  little  acquaintetl  with  South¬ 

wark.  He  (Sir  Robert  Wilson)  had 

•  never  paid  one  shilling,  either  in  meal 
or  malt;  neither  had  his  hon.  col- 

t  league,  in  the  one  or  the  other, 

t  The  House  then  divided ;  when  the 

t  numbers  were  found  to  be  equal, 

namely— for  the  first  resolution,  62 — 
against  it,  62. 

t  The  Speaker  gave  his  casting  vote 

•  in  favour  of  the  resolution  as  follows : 
r  I  “It  now  being  his  duty  to  give  his 
1  I  tote,  and  considering  the  proposed 
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resolution  as  merely  declaratory  of 
what  are  the  powers  and  what  is  the 
duty  of  the  House,  and  that  any  in¬ 
accuracy  in  the  wording  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  might  be  amended  when  in  the 
new  parliament  it  must  be  revoted, 
he  should  give  his  vote  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.” 

The  second  resolution  was  then 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Wednesday,  April  19 _ Mr  Little¬ 

ton  said,  in  laying  before  the  House 
the  resolutions  he  was  now  about  to 
propose,  he  knew  that  the  com^ 
plaints  which  were  made  against  the 
proceedings  of  committees,  out  of 
doors,  could  not  be  effectually  cured 
by  any  regulation  of  those  commit¬ 
tees,  or  even  by  the  interference  of 
the  House  itself.  They  were  all 
aware  that  the  conduct  of  conflicting 
parties,  out  of  doors,  was  such  as  im- 

ftosed  great  labour,  and  inflicted  no 
ittle  pain,  on  those  who  w'ere  obliged 
to  attend  private  committees.  Ef¬ 
forts  of  every  description  were  re¬ 
sorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
the  particular  object  of  each  of  these' 
conflicting  bodies.  The  parties  by 
their  litigious  conduct  harassed  and 
wearied  the  members  of  the  House } 
and  the  proceedings  they  frequently 
adopted  to  carry  their  point  were 
alike  destructive  of  the  ends  of  public 
and  private  justice.  They  knew  that 
cases  had  occurred  in  which  members 
had  conducted  themselves  in  a  way 
which  showed  that  they  were  regard¬ 
less  of  their  own  honour,  and  of  the 
interests  of  the  public.  He  therefore 
thought  the  safe  and  preferable  course 
would  be,  to  adhere  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  system  established  at  present, 
providing,  that  where  any  case  of  de¬ 
cided  abuse  in  a  committee  up  stairs 
was  fairly  made  out,  the  parties  com¬ 
plaining  should  be  entitled  to  apply 
for  a  select  committee,  to  be  appoint¬ 
ed  by  ballot,  who  should  proceed 
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with  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  It 
appeared  desirable  to  him  that  an  al¬ 
teration  should  be  made  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  distribution  of  counties  for  the 
formation  of  committees  on  private 
bills.  The  resolutions  which  ne  was 
about  to  propose,  would  secure  an  ef¬ 
ficient  attendance  for  each  county. 
If  these  resolutions  were  carried,  they 
must  be  considered  only  in  the  light 
of  trial  and  experiment,  and  not  as 
intending  to  interfere  in  any  degree 
with  the  present  established  system. 
The  hon.  gentleman  then  moved  his 
resolutions : 

"  That  the  present  distribution  of 
counties  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
committees  on  private  bills,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Speaker, 
some  years  ago,  has,  from  the  great 
inequality  of  the  numbers  of  mem¬ 
bers  contained  in  each  list,  and  from 
other  causes,  been  found  not  to  an¬ 
swer  the  object  for  which  it  was 
framed. 

That,  with  a  view  more  nearly  to 
equalize  numbers,  and  to  correct  too 
strong  a  prevalence  of  local  interests 
on  committees  on  private  bills,  it  is 
expedient  that  a  new  distribution  of 
counties  should  be  made,  containing 
in  each  list,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  120 
members;  one-half  only,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  to  be  taken  from  the  county 
immediately  connected  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  bill,  and  the  adjoining 
counties;  and  the  other  half  from 
other  more  distant  counties  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  that  the 
members  serving  for  such  counties, 
and  the  places  within  such  counties, 
should  constitute  the  committee  on 
each  bill. 

“  That  Mr  Speaker  be  requested 
to  direct  a  new  distribution  of  coun¬ 
ties  to  be  prepared  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  each  session,  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  approved  of  by  him,  con¬ 
formably  to  tne  principle  of  the  fore¬ 
going  resolution. 


"  That  every  committee  on  a  pri¬ 
vate  bill  be  required  to  report  to  the 
House  the  bill  referred  to  it,  with 
the  evidence  and  minutes  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

That  a  committee  be  appointed 
at  the  commencement  of  every  ses¬ 
sion  of  parliament,  to  be  called  '  The 
Committee  of  Appeals  upon  Private 
Bills ;'  which  committee  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  all  the  knights  of  the  shire,  all 
the  members  for  cities,  and  such 
other  members  as  may  be  named 
therein  $  so  that  the  whole  number 
appointed  to  serve  upon  such  com¬ 
mittee  shah  amount  to  200  at  least. 

“  That  where  any  party  interested 
in  a  private  bill,  who  shall  have  peti¬ 
tioned  the  House,  and  shall  have  ap« 
eared  in  support  of  his  petition  by 
imself,  his  counsel,  or  agent,  in  the 
committee  upon  such  bill ;  or,  wliere 
the  promoters  of  a  private  bill  shall 
be  dissatisfied  with  any  vote  of  the 
committee  upon  such  bill,  and  shall 
petition  the  House,  setting  forth  the 
particular  vote  or  votes  objected  to, 
and  praying  that  they  may  be  heard, 
by  themselves,  their  counselor  agent, 
against  such  vote  or  votes,  such  pe¬ 
tition  shall,  together  with  the  report 
of  the  committee  upon  the  bill,  and 
the  minutes  and  evidence  taken  be¬ 
fore  such  committees,  be  referred  to 
a  select  committee  of  seven  members 
of  the  House,  to  be  chosen  by  ballot 
from  the  committee  of  appeals  upon 
private  bills ;  which  select  committee 
shall  hear  the  arguments  of  the  par¬ 
ties  complaining  of,  and  also  of  the 
parties  supporting,8uch  vote  or  votes, 
and  shall  report  their  opinion  there¬ 
on  to  the  House. 

“  That  whenever  a  petition  shall  be 
presented,  complaining  of  any  vote 
of  a  committee  upon  a  private  bill, 
tlie  House  shall  fix  a  day  whereon  to 
ballot  for  a  select  committee,  to  whom 
such  petition  shall  be  referred ;  upon 
which  day,  at  a  quarter  past  four 
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o’clock,  or  as  near  thereto,  as  the 
question  which  may  be  then  before 
the  House  will  permit,  the  Speaker 
shall  order  the  doors  of  the  House  to 
be  locked,  and  the  names  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  composing  the  committee  of  ap¬ 
peals  upon  private  bills  being  written 
upon  separate  pieces  of  paper,  and 
put  into  the  glass,  the  clerk  shall 
draw  therefrom  the  names, until  seven 
members  of  such  committee  who  shall 
be  then  present,  and  who  shall  not 
have  voted  in  the  committee  upon 
the  private  bill  to  which  the  petition 
refers,  shall  have  answered  to  their 
names;  which  seven  members  shall 
be  the  select  committee  to  whom  such 
petition  shall  be  referred,  and  such 
select  committee  shall  meet  for  busi¬ 
ness  the  following  day,  at  eleven 
o’clock,  and  continue  to  sit,  de  die  in 
diem,  until  they  shall  have  reported 
upon  the  same. 

That  no  member  of  such  select 
committee  shall  absent  himself  there¬ 
from  during  its  sitting. 

“  That  such  select  committee  shall, 
if  they  think  6t,  afler  the  hearing  of 
such  argument,  order  the  party  or 
parties  complaining  to  pay  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  costs  attending  the 
tame:”  (to  which  these  words  were 
added,  as  an  amendment)  “  and  that 
only  one  counsel  or  agent  shall  be 
heard  in  support  of  the  petition  of 
any  one  party." 


**  That  the  party  or  parties  com¬ 
plaining  shall,  previously  to  the  bal¬ 
loting  for  such  select  committee,  en¬ 
ter  into  recognizances,  he,  she,  or 
they,  in  the  sum  of  3001.,  and  two 
sureties  in  the  sum  of  150/.  each,  for 
the  payment  of  such  costs  as  may  be 
awarded  against  him  or  them.” 

After  some  unimportant  discussion, 
the  House  divided  on  the  seventh  re¬ 
solution — ayes,  42^noes,  54 — ma¬ 
jority,  8 ;  after  which,  the  resolutions 
were  agreed  to. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  April 
25,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved  the 
first  reading  of  certain  bills,  which 
were  to  restore  James  Sutherland, 
Esq.  to  the  dignity  and  title  of  Baron 
Duffus — to  restore  David  Ogilvy, 
Esq.  and  others,  from  the  effects  of 
the  attainders  of  James,  eldest  son  of 
David,  Earl  of  Airlie ;  and  of  David 
Ogilvy,  taking  upon  himself  the  title 
of  Lord  Ogilvy — to  restore  Patrick 
Murray  Threipland,  of  Fingask,  to 
the  dignity  of  a  baronet — to  restore 
Francis  Baron  Wemyss  and  others 
from  the  effects  of  the  attainder  of 
David  Wemyss,  commonly  called 
Lord  Elcho. 

These  bills  were  read  a  first  time, 
and  subsequently  passed. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


•  DUsolulion  of  Parliament.— -Summoning  a  New  Parliament — State  of  the 
Country. — Expedition  to  Portugal. — War  with  the  Barmans  and  the 
Rajah  of  Bhurtpore. 


.  On  May  22d,  ParKament  was  pro 
rogued  till  the  14th  of  June,  by  the 
following  royal  speech,  delivered  by 
Commissioners. 

The  Commons  being  summoned  to 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  usual  form, 
'and  the  commission^  being  read,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  read  the  following 
speech  i— • 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

,  -  "  His  Majesty  commands  us  to  in¬ 
form  you,  that  the  state  of  the  public 
business  enabling  his  Majesty  to  close 
'  the  session  at  a  period  of  the  year  the 
most  convenient  for  a  general  election, 
it  is  his  Majesty’s  intention  to  dis¬ 
solve,  without  delay,  the  present  Par¬ 
liament,  and  to  direct  the  issue  of 
writs  for  the  calling  of  a  new  one. 

“  His  Majesty  cannot  take  leave  of 
you,  without  commanding  us  to  ex¬ 
press  his  Majesty's  deep  sense  of  the 
zeal  and  public  spirit  which  you  hare 
constantly  displayed  in  the  discharge 
of  your  several  important  functions. 

“  His  Majesty  in  particular  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  promptitude  and  discretion 
with  w'hich  you  have  applied  your¬ 
selves  to  the  objects  specially  recom¬ 
mended  to  you  by  his  Majesty  at  the 
commencement  of  this  session ;  and 
his  Majesty  confidently  hopes  that  the 
good  e  fleet  of  your  deliberations  will 
be  manifested  in  the  improved  stabi¬ 
lity  of  public  and  private  credit. 


His  Majesty  has  the  satisfaction 
to  inform  you,  that  the  distinguished 
skill,  bravery,  and  success  with  which 
the  operations  of  the  British  arms,  in 
the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Ava, 
have  been  carried  on,  have  led  to  the 
signature,  upon  highly  honourable 
terms,  of  a  preliminary  treaty  with 
that  sovereign,  which  his  Muj^y  has 
every  reason  to  expect  will  be  the 
foundation  of  a  secure  aind; permanent 
peace. 

His  Majesty  further  commands 
us  to  repeat  to  you,  that  his  Majesty’s 
earnest  endeavours  have  continued  to 
be  unremittingly  exerted  to  prevent 
the  breaking  out-  of  hostilities  among 
nations,  and  to  put  an  end  tp,  those 
which  stiH  unhappily  exist,  as  well  in 
.America  as  in  Europe. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the.  House  of 
Commons, 

“  His  Majesty  commands  us  to 
thank  you  for  the  provision  which  you 
have  made  for  the  service  of  the  year. 

*'  His  Majesty's  attention  will  be 
constantly  directed  to  the  reduction  of 
the  public  expenditure  in  every  de¬ 
gree  that  may  be  consistent  with  the 
due  maintenance  of  the  security,  ho¬ 
nour,  and  interests  of  his  kingdom. 

“My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“We  are  especially  commandeil  to 
assure  you,  that  his  Majesty's  pater¬ 
nal  feelings  have  been  deeply  affected 
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by  tbe  distresses  which  have  prevail- 
ed  among  the  manufacturing  classes 
of  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  and  by  the 
exemplary  patience  with  which  those 
distresses  have  been  generally  borne. 

His  Majesty  trusts  that  the  causes 
out  of  which  the  partial  stagnation  of 
employment  has  arisen,  are,  under  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  in  a  course  of 
gradual  abatement. 

His  Majesty  is  confident  that  your 
presence  and  example  in  your  several 
counties  will  contribute  to  maintain 
and  encourage  the  loyal  and  orderly 
spirit  which  pervades  the  great  body 
of  his  people ;  and  his  Majesty  relies 
upon  your  disposition  to  inculcate  that 
harmony  and  mutual  good-will  among 
the  several  great  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  upon  which  the  common  prospe¬ 
rity  of  them  all  essentially  depends.” 

.  The  Lord  Chancellor  then  signified 
his  Majesty’s  royal  will  and  pleasure, 
that  the  present  Parliament  be  pro¬ 
rogued  to  Wednesday,  the  14th  day 
of  J une  next ;  to  which  day  it  was 
prorogued  accordingly. 

On  May  24th,  the  King  issued  a 
proclamation  dissolving  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  calling  a  new  one,  the  writs 
to  be  returnable  on  the  25th  July. 

~  The  last  parliament,  which,  when 
dissolved,  was  in  the  seventh,  and  le¬ 
gally  the  last  year  of  its  existence, 
will  be  memorable  for  the  many  great 
and  important  changes  introduced  un¬ 
der  its  sanction,  into  the  judicial  and 
commercial  system  of  the  country.  It 
was  a  great  point  gained  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  improvement,  that  it  had 
given  the  broadest  possible  sanction  to 
the  truth,  that  all  changes  ought  not 
at  all  times  to  be  pertinaciously  re¬ 
sisted.  It  cannot  Iw  doubted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  much  of  its  character  of  li¬ 
berality  was  impressed  upon  it  by  mi¬ 
nisters  themselves;  and  it  has  been 
surmised  by  some  that  the  liberal  part 
of  the  administration  would  have  push¬ 
ed  their  policy  still  farther,  had  they 


been  more  certain  than  they  were  that 
their  views  would  be  seconded  by 
Parliament. 

The  general  election,  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
contributed  in  a  considerable  degree 
to  diminish  the  distress  of  the  lower 
orders,  by  throwing  into  circulation 
large  portions  of  the  wealth  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  different  contested 
elections  were,  in  general,  remarkable 
for  the  absence  of  all  asperity  of  party 
feeling ;  and  in  no  previous  instance 
of  a  general  election,  had  ministerial  in¬ 
fluence  been  less  openly  and  less  actively 
exerted.  These,  and  the  general  re¬ 
sults  of  the  election,  were  signs  of  the 
times,  which  strikingly  indicated  that 
tone  and  temper  of  the  public  mind, 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted. 

During  the  spring,  and  most  of  the 
summer,  the  working  classes  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  owing  to  the 
want  of  employment,  were  reduced  to 
a  state  of  misery,  deplorable  beyond 
all  former  example.  Famine  itself, 
in  this  country,  had  never  subjected 
the  working  classes  to  more  cruel  and 
trying  privations  than  they  were  fated 
to  endure.  The  benevolence  and  chari¬ 
ty  of  the  public  were  not  slow  in  pro¬ 
viding  at  least  a  partial  relief  for  suf¬ 
ferings,  the  contemplation  of  which 
agonized  humanity ;  and  whidi  ex¬ 
cited  more  powerful  sympathy  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  resignation  and  fortitude 
with  which  they  were  borne.  Public 
meetings  were  held  in  London  and 
the  great  provincial  towns,  and  large 
sums  were  subscribed  in  aid  of  the 
funds  which  were  collected  in  the  dis¬ 
tressed  districts  for  relief  of  the  sq^ 
ferers. 

Though  the  prevailing  distress  led 
immediately  to  no  popular  disturb¬ 
ance,  yet  that,  combine  with  the  re¬ 
cent  introduction  into  the  weaving 
trade  of  engines  of  stupendous  power, 
called  power-looms,  by  which  much  ma¬ 
nual  labour  was  superseded,  provoked 
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the  weavers,  in  several  districts  of  Lan- 
casliire  and  Yorkshire,  into  open  out¬ 
rage.  Collecting  in  large  masses,  they 
destroyed  immense  numbers  of  the 
obnoxious  engines ;  and  resisted  not 
only  the  civil  power,  but  the  military 
force  which  M'as  employed  to  quell 
them— a  duty  which  was  executed 
with  singular  forbearance  and  hu¬ 
manity,  but  not  without  bloodshed. 

The  new  Parliament  assembled  on 
the  20th  November  ;  but  we  must  re¬ 
serve  noticing  its  proceedings  for  our 
ensuing  volume. 

Under  the  head  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  relate 
at  length  a  scries  of  important  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  events,  which  led  the 
Portuguese  government,  in  virtue  of 
ancient  obligations  of  alliance  and 
amity  subsisting  between  the  two 
countries,  to  demand  of  ours,  its  aid 
against  a  hostile  aggression  from 
Spain.  The  demand  was  made  on  IQth 
December ;  next  day  it  was  commu¬ 
nicated  by  royal  message  to  both 
Houses  or  Parliament;  and,  on  the 
day  following,  addresses  were,  with  al¬ 
most  unexampled  unanimity,  voted  by 
both  Houses,  assuring  his  Majesty  of 
their  cordial  co-operation  in  carrying 
into  effect  such  mcasui'cs  as  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  might  think  proper  to  adopt  to 
repel  the  aggression,  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  message.  With  such 
admirable  decision  and  celerity  did 
goverpment  proceed  on  this  occasion, 
that  Mr  Secretary  Canning  was  ena¬ 
bled  on  the  12th,  only  two  days  from 
the  date  of  the  demand  made  by  the 
Portuguese  ambassador,  in  name  of 
his  government,  to  announce  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  moving  the 
address,  that  British  troops  for  Portu¬ 
gal  were  already  on  their  march  ;  and 
in  less  than  a  fortnight,  the  whole  ex¬ 
pedition,  (which  was  to  Ihj  reinforced 
from  Ireland  and  Gibraltar,  and  to 
ronsist  altogether  of  5000  men,  in- 
4'luding  four  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and 


commanded  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
William  H.  Clinton,)  had  embarked 
at  and  sailed  from  Portsmouth.  ^ 

We  must  now 'direct  attention  to 
the  state  of  British  affairs  in  the  East 
Indies.  In  oiir  last  volume,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  war  with  the  Burmans, 
we  mentioned,  that  the  British  army 
having  established  itself  at^  Pata- 
noogh  on  the  27th  December,  1825,  a 
truce  was  concluded  with  the  enemy, 
and  an  agreement  entered  into  that 
negotiations  for  peace  should  com¬ 
mence  on  the  1st  of  January.  Acconl- 
ingly,  on  the  day  fixed,  the  British 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  second 
commissioner,  Mr  Robertson,  attend¬ 
ed  by  the  brigadiers  attached  to  our 
army,  met  the  two  Burmese  com¬ 
missioners,  Kelien  Merzjee  and  the 
Kee  Wongee.  The  place  of  confer¬ 
ence  was  a  boat  moored  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  river,  between  Patanoogli 
and  Melloone.  The  following  were 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  de¬ 
finitively  agreed  to  at  that  confer¬ 
ence  : — 

“  The  four  provinces  of  Arracan 
to  be  definitively  cetled  to  the  Ho-' 
nourable  Company  in  perpetuity. 

“The  provinces  of  Mergui,  Tavay, 
and  Zea,  to  be  ceded  to  the  Honour¬ 
able  Company  in  perpetuity. 

“  The  Burman  government  en¬ 
gages  to  pay  the  Honourable  Com¬ 
pany  one  crore  of  rupees,  by  instal¬ 
ments,  the  periods  for  the  payment 
of  which  to  be  settled  this  day. 

“  The  provinces  or  kingdoms  of 
Assan,  Cashar,  Zeatung,  and  Muni- 
pore,  to  be  placed  under  princes  to 
be  named  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment. 

“  Residents,  with  an  escort  of  fifty 
men,  to  be  at  each  court :  British  ships 
to  be  admitted  into  Burmese  ports, 
to  land  their  cargoes  free  of  duty,  not 
to  unship  their  rudders  or  land  their 
guns ;  Burmese  ships  to  have  the 
same  privilege  in  British  ports ;  no 
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persons  to  be  molested  for  their  opi* 
nions  or  conduct  during  the  war 
hereafter. 

“  The  Siamese  nation  to  be  inclu¬ 
ded  in  the  peace.” 

A  treaty,  in  the  above  form,  was 
signed  on  the  3d  January;  and  it 
was  arranged  that  the  ratification  of 
it  by  the  Burmese  monarch,  and  the 
'British  prisoners  then  at  Amara- 

?oorah,  were  to  arrive  on  the  13th  at 
'atanoogh. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that 
the  Barmans  had  been  too  effectually 
humbled  to  venture  upon  eluding  the 
terms  of  the  above  treaty,  and  re¬ 
newing  their  resistance  to  British  de¬ 
mands.  But  their  courage  was  not 
yet  wholly  subdued,  nor  their  trea¬ 
chery  exhausted.  The  15th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  passed,  without  the  arrival  of 
the  ratification  or  the  British  prison¬ 
ers  ;  and  the  commander-in-chief 
having  observed  a  great  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy's  forces  at  Mel- 
loone,  and  that  he  was  busily  em¬ 
ployed  in  multiplying  his  stockades, 
determined  upon  attacking  that  town 
on  the  19tb.  Accordingly,  having 
made  his  preparations,  he  passed  the 
river,  and  attacked  the  enemy’s  camp 
with  the  most  decided  success.  The 
enemy  fled  in  all  directions  ;  and  the 
town,  with  all  the  ordnance,  boats, 
commissariat  stores,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  treasure  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors. 

In  the  meantime.  Colonel  Pepper 
of  the  Madras  army,  and  command¬ 
ing  in  Pegu,  was  threatening  the  ca¬ 
pital  on  the  side  of  Tonghoo.  In¬ 
tending  to  reduce  Zittaun,  a  stock¬ 
ade  on  the  eastern  bank  of  a  river  of 
that  name,  and  midway  between 
Shogheen,  where  he  lay  encamped, 
and  Martaban,  he  dispatched  the  3d 
regiment,  light  infantry,  under  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Corry,on  that  service. 
At  two  o’clock,  on  7th  January, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Corry  caused  the 


attack  upon  Zittaun  to  be  made ;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  completely  failed, 
with  a  severe  loss  to  the  attacking 
regiment  in  killed  and  wounded 
Among  the  former  was  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  himself.  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nd  Pepper,  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  this  sad  event,  hastened  in  person 
with  a  reinforcement  to  Zittaun, 
which  he  reached  on  the  11th,  and 
immediately  prepared  of  new  to  at¬ 
tack  the  place.  It  stood  on  an  emi¬ 
nence,  and  was  garrisoned  by  3000 
or  4000  men.  The  British  artillery, 
having  taken  up  a  position,  com¬ 
menced  a  fire  of  shot  and  shells  upon 
the  enemy ;  while  the  other  troops, 
formed  into  columns,  prepared  to 
ford  a  creek  which  flanked  the  north 
side  of  the  stockade.  They  advanced 
up  to  their  necks  in  water,  exposed 
all  the  time  to  a  most  destructive  fire ; 
and  having  gained  their  different  po¬ 
sitions,  the  advance  was  sounded  to 
storm  simultaneously;  and  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes,  the  place  was 
in  their  possession.  The  loss  of  the 
British  was  very  considerable. 

The  main  force,  under  Sir  A. 
Campbell,  after  the  capture  of  Mel- 
loone,  advanced  by  rapid  marches 
upon  Amarapoorah,  the  capital.  He 
was  met  by  repeated  messages  from 
the  Burmese  sovereign,  offering  terms 
of  peace,  not  so  advantageous  to  us 
as  those  which  had  been  agreed  upon, 
and  which  were  consequently  reject¬ 
ed.  Several  skirmishes  also  took 
place  between  the  two  armies,  which 
uniformly  ended  in  the  repulse  of  the 
enemy.  At  length,  the  British  having 
reached  Yandaboo,  within  four  days’ 
march  of  the  capital,  the  barbarous 
monarch,  alarmed  for  its  fate,  on  24th 
February,  formally  made  his  sub¬ 
mission,  and  ratified  the  agreed  on 
treaty.  At  the  same  time,  he  paid 
down  the  first  instalment  of  twenty- 
five  lacs  of  the  crOre  of  rupees,  and 
restored  all  his  prisoners.  In  addi- 
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tion  to  the  former  conditioas  of  the 
treaty,  the  enemy  agreed  to  acknow- 
ledge  Gumbeer  Singh  as  Rajah  of 
Munipore,  and  that  in  addition  to  the 
ether  provinces  ceded  to  the  Ho- 
nourabte  Company,  they  were  to  re¬ 
tain  Ramree,  Cheduba,  and  Sanda- 
mey. 

.  Our  troops  commenced  their  re> 
tam  by  the  Irawaddy,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  having  been  preceded  hy  the 
gallant  Sir  A.  Campbell,  and  Mr  Ro¬ 
bertson. 

-  While  our  Indian  government  was 
engaged  in  that  ,war  with  the  Bur- 
asans,  which  had  commenced  so  in- 
auspiciously,  and  under  the  most  dis¬ 
mal  forebodings,  but  ended  so  ho¬ 
nourably  and  gloriously,  it  found  it¬ 
self  compelled  to  undertake  hostili¬ 
ties  against  another  power,  of  less  re¬ 
nown  and  fewer  resources,  but  still 
fhr  fVom  contemptible. 

•  The  late  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  had 
appointed  his  son  Bulwint  Singh  to 
be  nis  successor,  and  the  Indian  Com¬ 
pany  to  be  his  guardians.  A  native 
chieftain  of  Agra,  named  Doorgu 
Sail,  chose  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  youthftil  prince,  and  succeeded 
in  expelling  hrat  from  his  dominions, 
after  having  taken  the  redoubted  fort- 
Mss  of  Bhurtpore,  which,  in  a  former 
war.  Lord  Lake  had  vainly  endea- 
vowred  to  reduce.  In  discharge  of  the 
sacred  trust  which  it  had  unoOTtaken, 
the  Company’s  servants  resolved  upon 
measures  for  dethroning  and  expel¬ 
ling  the  usurper,  and  restoring  Bul¬ 
wint  Singh  to  his  lawful  rights ;  and, 
accordingly,  dispatched  a  large  force, 


tinder  Lord  Combermere,  against 
Bhurtpore,  the  seat  of  the  usurper's 
government. 

Having  taken  up  a  position  in 
front  of  that  formidable  fortress,  on 
10th  December  1826,  his  lordship, 
being  desirous  to  save  the  women  anti 
children  within  it  from  the  horrors 
of  a  siege,  addressed  a  letter  to  Door- 

fun  S(ul,  on  the  21st,  calling  upon 
im  to  send  them  out  of  the  mrt, 
and  promising  them  a  safe  conduct 
through  his  campJ  To  that  letter  an 
evasive  reply  was  returned.  On  the 
25tb,  the  trenches  were  opened; 
and  on  the  18th  January,  the  place 
was  carried  by  storm.  Among  the 
prisoners,  were  the  usurper  himself, 
and  two  sons,  who,  with  an  escort, 
attempted  to  force  a  passage  through 
the  light  cavalry.  The  English  loss 
during  the  siege  was  so  astonishingly 
low,  as  scarcely  to  exceed  500  men 
and  18  officers  killed  and  wounded ; 
and  some  of  that  loss  was  caused  by 
the  explosion  of  a  mine  under  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  fortress,  in  an 
unexpected  direction ;  which  explo¬ 
sion  was  the  signal  for  the  storm. 
The  enemy’s  loss  was  not  short  of 
4000  killed.  Few  escaped,  owing  to 
the  dispositions  of  the  cavalry.  The 
military  power  of  Bhurtpore  having 
been  annihilated  by  the  capture  of 
the  fortress,  and  the  ammunition  and 
arms  contained  within  it,  the  prison¬ 
ers,  after  having  been  disarmed,  were 
set  free.  All  the  other  places  of 
strength  within  the  Bhurtpore  terri- 
toi^,  successively  surrendered  to  the 
Bntish  force. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

France.!— ‘Spain.— Portugal. 


Thb  afiairs  of  these  three  king* 
dome  were  this  year,  in  some  import¬ 
ant  respects*  so  connected  and  inter¬ 
woven*  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  se¬ 
parate  discussion;  and,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  we  have  classed  them  under 
one  head. 

In  France,  since  the  closing  of  the 
Chambers  of 1 825,  the  Jesuitical  party 
in  the  state  had  been  most  assiduous  in 
pushing  their  schemes  for  evangelising 
the  puUic  mind*  and  augmenting  and 
consolidating  their  unconstitutional 
influence.  The  king  seemed  to  be 
entirely  at  their  disposal ;  and  Villele, 
the  minister,  moderate  in  his  views, 
cautious  and  intelligent,  but  ambi¬ 
tious  and  tenacious  of  his  power,  felt 
himself  constrained,  in  every  instance, 
to  adopt  a  line  of  policy  moderately 
conformable  to  their  views.  With  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  majority 
of  which  was  most  obsequious  to  him, 
he  there  experienced  no  opposition  to 
his  measures  t  and,  anomalous  as  the 
fact  may  seem,  it  was  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  that  the  national  temper  and 
spirit  found  their  most  efficient  re¬ 
presentatives. 

The  Chambers  opened  their  session 
on  the  Ist  February.  The  roval 

Kch  commenced  %  stating  that 
e  existed  no  necessity,  in  the  j  udg- 
ment  of  bis  nuyestv,  for  anticipating 
ihe.pcnud  originally  fix^  fdr  calling 


the  Chambers  together ;  and. his  ma¬ 
jesty  therefore  express^  the  satis¬ 
faction  he  felt  at  not  having  abridged 
the  repose  on  which  they- were  al¬ 
lowed  to  depend..  The  death  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  was  briefly  de¬ 
plored,  as  that  of  one  of  the  king's 
most  magnanimous  alliea  The  con¬ 
vention  concluded  with  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
more  uniform  the  condition  to  whidi 
the  reciprocal  navigation  of  the  two 
kingdoms  and  their  colonies  was  sub¬ 
ject,  was  described  as  a  measure  from 
which  his  m^^ty  anticipated  happy 
results  to  the  commerce  i  of  France, 
'fhe  fate  of  St  Domingo  having  been 
fixed,  it  was  intimated  that  oie  of  the 
subjects  to  which  tbeCbambers  woidd 
have  to  direct  their  attention,  would 
be  a  law  for  the  division  of  .the  in¬ 
demnity  which  had  been  reserved  for 
the  ancient  planters.  His  majesty 
assured  them*  that  tlie  proeresa  of  the 
nati<mal  prosperity  would  allow  of 
the  reduction  of  those  burdens  which 
pressed  most  upon  the  people ;  but 
It  also  intimated,  that. increased  al¬ 
lowances  would  be  proposed  for  the 
ministers  of  rel^on.  The  speech 
then  referred  to  the  law  of  primo- 

feaiture  (which  had  no  footing  in 
ranee)  and  some  intended  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  existing  laws  as  afiectmg 
the  succession  to  property. 
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In  the  course  of  the  session  a  law 
was  proposed  by  ministers  for  the  in* 
demnification  of  the  St  Domingo 
planters,  which,  after  undergoing 
some  amendments,  was  adopt^  by 
both  Chambers.  Being  of  little  im¬ 
portance,  excepting  to  the  planters 
themselves,  it  requires  no  farther  no¬ 
tice.  The  other  law,  which  was  al¬ 
luded  to  in  the  royal  speech,  was  of 
a  different  character ;  and  as  it  affect¬ 
ed  the  established  law  of  succession, 
which  the  public  had  been  taught  to 
consider  as  their  great  security  against 
the  restoration  of  feudalism  and  the 
entire  of  the  old  regime,  it  threw  the 
whole  of  France  into  extreme  agita¬ 
tion. 

■  The  measure  was  brought  forward 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  on  the  10th 
February,  by  the  keeper  of  the  seals, 
who  took  great  pains  to  show  the  in¬ 
compatibility  of  the  existing  law  of 
succession,  by  which  children  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  common  to  the  landed  pro¬ 
perty  of  their  ancestors  with  "  the 
monarchical  principle.”  The  indi¬ 
vidual  in  a  monarchy,”  he  observed, 
is  a  family,  a  man  collective,  who 
succeeds  himself  and  perpetuates  him¬ 
self,  a  man  who  never  changes  his 
position  and  wishes  to  change  no¬ 
thing.  In  democracies,”  he  proceed¬ 
ed  to  observe,  **  of  which,  not  dura¬ 
bility,  but  division  and  change  were 
the  principle — the  individual  is  the 
man,  the  isolated  man,  the  man  of  a 
day,  the  man  without  care  or  regard 
as  to  what  is  passing,  or  what  may 
occur ;  the  man  who  has  not  time  to 
establi^  anything,  because  in  the 
state  to  which  he  belongs  everything 
is  constantly  changing.”  After  ma¬ 
king  this  rather  broad,  and  at  same 
time  metaphysical  distinction  between 
monarchical  and  republican  govern¬ 
ments,  he  proceeds  to  expose  the 
inconveniences  to  a  monarchical  go¬ 
vernment,  in  which  the  people  were 
allowed  to  participate,  from  the  in¬ 


finite  division  of  landed  property,  to 
which  the  existing  law  necessarily 
conducted:  and  concluded,  by  sub¬ 
mitting  the  following  project  of  a 
new  law  upon  the  subject. 

Art.  1.  In  every  succession  devia¬ 
ting  from  the  direct  line  of  descent, 
and  paying  300  francs  of  land-tax,  if 
the  deceased  had  not  conveyed  the 
disposable  quota,  that  quota  shall  be 
ascribed  as  a  legal  provision  to  the 
eldest  of  the  deceased’s  male  children. 

If  the  deceased  has  conveyed  a  part 
of  the  disposable  quota,  the  legal 
provision  shall  be  made  up  of  the  un¬ 
disposed  portion  of  the  quota. 

The  legal  provision  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  real  estate,  and  in  case  of 
a  shortcoming,  from  the  personal 
estates. 

2.  The  enactments  of  the  two  first 
of  the  preceding  paragraphs  shall  be 
of  no  effect  when  the  deceased  shall 
have  formally  expressed  his  inten¬ 
tion  by  a  deed,  inter  vivo*,  or  by  will. 

S.  'The  property  which  it  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  over  in  terms  of  the 
Articles  9,  IS,  15,  and  16,  of  the  Civil 
Code,  may  be  disposed  of  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  a  deed  inter  vivos,  or  by  tes¬ 
tament,  but  burdened  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  due  to  one  or  more  of  the  tes¬ 
tator’s  children,  bom,  or  to  be  born, 
even  to  the  twelfth  degree  inclusive. 

The  project  was  warmly  resisted  in 
both  Chambers,  chiefly  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  a  stroke  aimed  at  the  or¬ 
der  of  things  which  had  prevailed  in 
France  for  many  years;  that  it  was 
an  attempt  to  re-create  a  privileged 
aristocracy;  and  that  what  as^icul- 
tural  prosperity  the  country  had  to 
boast  of  was  ascribable  to  the  existing 
law  of  succession. 

After  the  project  had  undergone  a 
variety  of  amendments,  it  was  finally 
put  to  the  vote  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  on  the  8th  of  April,  when  there 
voted  for  the  first  and  second  articles 
in  it  94,  against  them  120.  The 
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third  article  was  adopted  by  a  majo. 
rity  of  54. 

This  result  of  the  discussion  was 
considered  by  the  public  as  a  defeat 
of  the  ministry,  and  a  triumph  over 
the  ancient  aristocracy,  and  as  such 
-was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings 
in  the  capital.  These  led  to  some 
rather  serious  disturbances,  which 
ended  in  the  commitment  to  prison 
of  a  few  youthful  offenders. 

It  was  conceived  that,  the  project 
having  been  deprived  of  most  of  its 
virtue  by  the  rejection  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Peers  of  its  first  and  second 
articles,  ministers  would  not  press  it, 
in  its  mutilated  state,  to  a  decision  in 
the  Lower  Chamber.  In  this  expecta¬ 
tion,  however,  the  public  was  disap¬ 
pointed;  for,  on  the  8th  May,  the 
third  article  of  the  project  was  put 
to  the  vote  in  that  Chamber,  when 
there  voted  for  it  261,  against  it  76. 

In  Spain  no  event  of  any  public 
importance  occurred  which  was  not 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  of  which  we  shall  immediately 
treat.  Ferdinand  continued  under 
the  besotting  influence  of  Calomarde, 
the  chief,  or  rather  tool,  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolical  party,and  continued  to  display, 
in  his  treatment  of  all  who  were  sus¬ 
pected  of  liberal  principles,  his  usual 
intolerance  and  cruelty.  And  yet  it 
was  by  the  machinations  of  the  Car- 
lists  that  his  government  was  con¬ 
stantly  disturbed  and  endangered.* 

The  King  of  Portugal  having  been 
attacked  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  toge¬ 
ther  with  epilepsy,  on  4th  March,  ex¬ 
pired  at  Lisbon  on  the  10th  of  that 
month,  at  the  age  of  58  years.  At  the 
time,  his  hopeful  son,  Don  Miguel,  was 
in  honourable  exile  at  Vienna,  and  his 


consort,  the  great  originator  of  plots 
against  the  government,  was  kept  in  a 
state  of  exclusion  at  the  palace  of 
Quebeira^  The  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
as  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  king, 
succeeded  by  law  to  the  vacant  throne ; 
and  thus  Portugal  and  Brazil  became 
again  united  under  the  same  sove¬ 
reign.  In  order,  however,  to  prevent 
the  disorders  which  mi^ht  ensue  upon 
his  death,  and  any  disturbance  be¬ 
ing  given  to  the  lawful  order  of  suc¬ 
cession,  the  late  king  had,  by  a  decree 
issued  when  he  was  on  his  deathbedt 
vested  the  government  in  his  fourth 
daughter,  the  Infanta  Donna  Isabella 
Maria,  who  was  twenty-four  years  of 
age — a  well-meaning,  but,  as  was 
discovered  by  experience,  a  passive 
and  weak-minded  woman.  With  a 
view  to  counteract  the  rebellious  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Queen’s  faction  and  the 
monks,  whose  aim  it  was  to  have 
Don  Miguel  proclaimed  Absolute 
King,  the  British  government  had 
caused  a  fleet  to  be  stationed  in  the 
Tagus ;  owing  to  which  mainly, 
Donna  Isabella  Maria  was  enabled  to 
enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  regent  without  opposition. 
She  exercised  those  functions  in  the 
name  of  her  brother,  Don  Pedro,  the 
king  and  emperor ;  and  to  the  asto¬ 
nishment  of  many,  tlie  queen  dow- 
ager  gave  in  her  adhesion  to  the  re¬ 
gent’s  authority.  Soon  aRer,  her 
royal  highness  received  a  letter  from 
her  brother,  Don  Miguel,  at  Vienna, 
in  which  he  express^  his  readiness 
to  submit  in  all  things  to  the  will  of 
the  late  king;  and  disclaimed  point¬ 
edly  the  most  distant  intention  of 
sanctioning  or  countenancing,  cither 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  machina¬ 
tion  against  the  tranquillity  of  the 
state ;  and  he  called  on  his  sister,  in  ^ 


•  By  a  new  convention  entered  info  by  him  and  the  King  of  France,  the  French  army  in 
Spain,  which,  by  the  treaty  of  10th  December  1824,  was  reduced  to  25,000  men,  was  still  far. 
ther  r^uced  to  15,000,  and  only  Cadir  and  Pampeluna  were  to  be  garrisoned  by  them. 
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the  possible  event  of  sny  persons  at- 
teupting  to  create  disturbances,  un* 
der  the  pretended  sanction  of  his 
name,  to  make  use  of  his  letter,  for 
the  purpose  of  disproving,  on  his 
part,  anything  approaching  to  par¬ 
ticipation  in  their  councils,  or  appro¬ 
bation  of  their  measures. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  above 
letter  was  written  at  the  dictation  of 
the  Austrian  ministers,  since  the 
Austrian  emperor  was  naturally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  succession  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Don  Pedro,  to  the  Portuguese 
throne ;  but  be  tirat  as  it  may,  no 
one  supposed  it  to  have  been  con¬ 
ceived  in  a  spirit  of  sincerity. 

Among  the  earliest  measures  of 
the  new  government,  was  the  dis¬ 
patching  a  deputation  of  noblemen 
Co  the  Court  of  Brazil,  for  the  pur- 

K«e  of  endeavouring  to  prevail  on 
on  Pedro  to  return  to  his  Euro¬ 
pean  dominions.  The  deputation 
sailed  from  the  Tagus,  in  a  line  of 
battle  ship,  on  29th  April.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  mission  was  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  with  much  anxiety.  It  was 
clear,  that  if  Don  Pedro  believed  that 
monarchical  institutions  could  be  per- 
petuoted  in  Brazil,  and  consulted  the 
dignity  of  his  dynasty,  he  would  re¬ 
main  where  he  was,  in  a  country  des¬ 
tined  to  become  one  of  the  most 
powerful  on  the  globe ;  but  that  if  he 
studied  only  his  personal  ease  and 
dignity,  he  would  return  to  Portugal, 
which  still  was  as  powerful  as  Brazil 
then  was,  and  where  the  legitimacy 
of  his  title  of  king  would  command  a 
respect  from  his  brother  potentates, 
which  they  would  scarcely  allow  to 
his  newfangled  one  of  emperor. 

But  before  the  above  deputation 
could  have  reached  Brazil,  Don  Pe¬ 
dro  himself  had  matured  a  scheme 
for  the  government  of  Portugal,  in 
thelivent  of  the  death  of  his  father. 
According  to  this  scheme,  he  was  to 
mount  the  Portuguese  throne,  but 


his  residence  was  to  be  fixed  in  Bra¬ 
zil  ;  at  the  head  of  the  regency  was 
to  placed  his  eldest  daughter,  the 
Princess  de  Beira,  Maria  da  Gloria,  a 
child  seven  years  of  age,  with  whom 
were  to  be  associated  such  Portu¬ 
guese  as  possessed  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  nation  ;  when  the 
Princess  arrived  at  maturity,  she,  in 
virtue  of  a  dispensation  by  the  Pope, 
(who,  among  his  other  ghostly  pre^ 
rogatives,  claims  that  of  sanctioning 
violations  of  the  law  of  nature,)  was 
to  be  married  to  her  uncle  Don  Mi¬ 
guel,  when  the  kingdom  was  to  be 
transferred  by  Don  Pedro  to  her  and 
Don  Miguel. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  however,  the  views  of 
Don  Pedro  underwent  considerable 
modifications.  With  the  decision 
which  marks  his  character,  he,  by  a 
decree  of  25th  April,  confirmed  the 
regency  which  had  been  nominated 
by  the  late  king,  and  authorized  its 
exercise  of  the  power  of  government, 
until  the  installation  of  the  one  to  be 
nominated  in  the  constitutional  char¬ 
ter,  which  he  designed  to  bestow 
upon  the  Portuguese.  By  a  second 
decree,  of  date  ^th  April,  he  grant¬ 
ed  a  general  amnesty  to  all  Portu¬ 
guese,  arrested,  or  under  judgment 
for  political  offences,  or  for  desertion. 
By  a  third,  dated  29th  April,  he  gave 
to  the  Portuguese  a  constitutional 
charter,  consisting  of  8  titles  and  145 
articles.  By  this  charter,  the  crown 
of  Portugal  was  vested  in  the  person 
of  the  Princess  Maria  da  Gloria,  and 
her  descendants;  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  strictly  modelled  after  the 
form  of  the  British  one,  by  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  two  Chambers  and  other 
provisions.  By  other  decrees,  dated 
SOth  April,  his  Majesty  nominated, 
individually,  the  persons  who  were  to 
compose  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  per¬ 
sons  of  the  first  distinction  in  the 
state,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  placed 
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th«  Duke  de  Cadaval,  as  their  presi¬ 
dent  ;  and  directed  the  regency  in». 
mediately  to  proceed  with  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  the  drauties,  conformably  to 
the  charter.  These  decrees  were  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  another  more  important 
one,  of  date  3d  May.  By  this,  his 
miyesty  abdicated  his  rights  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  in  favour  of  his 
daughter  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria! 
but,  at  same  time,  ordained  that  she 
should  not  leave  the  Brazilian  domi- 
nions  until  she  had  sworn  to  observe 
the  charter,  and  her  marriage  with 
Don  Miguel  was  concluded,  it  being 
expressly  declared,  that,  in  the  case  ^ 
the  non-fulfilment  of  these  conditions, 
his  abdication  was  to  be  considered 
null  and  of  no  effect. 

These  measures  were  universally 
ascribed  to  the  advice  and  influence 
of  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  the  British  am¬ 
bassador  to  the  Brazils ;  and  the  be¬ 
lief  in  the  fact  was  confirmed  by  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  employed 
by  the  emperor  and  king  to  convey 
his  royal  decrees  to  Lisbon. 

His  excellency  arrived  in  the  Ta¬ 
gus  on  3d  July ;  but  it  was  aot  until 
the  7th  that  the  corvette,  on  board 
of  which  he  was,  was  permitted  to 
enter  the  port.  This  delay  arose  from 
some  doubts  in  the  regency  as  to  the 
propriety  of  acknowledging  the  char, 
ter,  of  which  it  was  known  Sir  Charles 
Stuart  was  the  bearer.  At  the  head 
of  the  doubters  was  the  Count  de 
Porto  Santo,  minister  for  foreign  af. 
fairs.  At  length,  the  princess,  find¬ 
ing  a  speetly  decision  unavoidable, 
dismissed  Porto  Santo  from  office, 
and  on  the  8th  gave  an  audience  to 
the  ambassador.  On  the  11th,  the 
decree  of  Don  Pedro,  which  con¬ 
firmed  the  regency,  was  published ; 
and  on  the  ISth,  appeared  a  procla¬ 
mation  announcing,  that  the  charter 
would  speedily  be  made  public. 

This  proclamation  was  gratefully 
received  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ca¬ 


pital  and  other  large  towns  ;'bttt  by  a 
great  part  of  the  army^  and  the  rus¬ 
tic  part  of  the  population,  it  was  re>> 
garded  with  extreme  abhorrence.  In 
the  mountainous  province  of  Tras-oe- 
Montes,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
the  most  bigoted,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  hardy  wd  warlike  ta 
Portugal,  and  strongly  attached  to 
the  Silviera  family,  particularly  the 
Marquis  de  Chaves,  who  had  headed 
the  counter-revolution  of  18SS,  and 
had  since  resided  at  Madrid,  a  coun¬ 
ter-proclamation  appeared,  urging  the 
people  to  insurrection.  In  this  do¬ 
cument,  it  was  affirmed  that  Don  Pe^ 
dro  had  forfeited  his  rights  to  Portu^ 
gal,  by  making  choice  of  Brazil  for 
his  empire,  after  its  independence 
was  declared ;  that  by  the  fundament¬ 
al  laws  of  the  kingdom,  the  crofrn 
had  devolved  upon  his  younger  bro- 
ther  Don  Miguel,  and  that  the  de¬ 
crees  of  Don  Pedro  were  inspired  by 
a  revolutionary  faction,  who  sought 
to  subvert  the  liberties  of  Portugal. 
This  proclamation  had  its  effect  upon 
the  peasantry,  who,  in  great  numbm, 
took  up  arms,  expecting  to  be  rein¬ 
forced  from  the  side  of  Spain.  But 
Saldanha,  the  commanding-general 
at  Oporto,  by  prompt  and  vigorous 
movements,  succeeded  in  dispersing 
these  rude  and  disorderly  hordes,  and 
in  capturing  their  chiefs,  among 
whom  was  a  brigadier-general  of  mi¬ 
litia,  named  Madeira,  and  an  ex¬ 
colonel  of  the  name  of  Silva. 

The  charter  was  at  length  pro¬ 
claimed  on  the  91st  July,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  kingdom,  without  any 
opposition,  and  with  great  rejoicings, 
after  the  oath  to  it  had  been  taken 
by  the  princess  regent,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  civil  and  military  officers  in  the 
State,  as  also  the  bishops  and  arch¬ 
bishops;  and  soon  afterwards,  the 
functions  of  the  former  council  of 
State  having  ceased,  a  proclamation 
by  the  princess  regent  appeared,  in 
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tvhich  «he  announced,  that  by  virtue 
of  the  charter,  aiie  bad  entered  itpon 
the  exerciae  of  the  regency  during 
the  minority  of  her  august  niece,  and 
Icgitiiimte  queen,  Donna  Maria  da 
Gloria.  “  I  will  enforce,’*  she  said, 
and  cause  to  be  enforced,  that  im> 
-mortal  constitutional  code,  which  se¬ 
cures  to  us  our  constitutional  exist¬ 
ence  ;•  woe  to  those  who  oppose  it ! 
Hie  law  shall  punish  them,  and  I 
shall  be  as  inexorable  as  the  law.” 
The  same  day,  her  royal  highness 
formed  a  new  ministry,  composed  of 
Dbn  Francisco  de  Almeida,  foreign 
affairs  ;  Don  F.  M.  Trigozo  d’  Aro- 

Sano  Morato,  the  interior ;  Don  Pe- 
ro'  de  Mello  Brener,  the  affairs  of 
the  church  and  of  justice ;  Don  So- 
bral  Hermann,  finance ;  Don  J.  C. 
Saldanha,  war.  These  appointments 
I'are  great  satisfaction,  as  the  above 
individuals  were  well  known  to  en¬ 
tertain,  some  of  them  liberal,  and  the 
rest  of  them  moderate  opinions. 

But  the  troubles  of  the  regency 
were  about  to  commence.  On  the 
night  of  27th  July,  the  24th  regi¬ 
ment  of  infantry  stationetl  at  Bra- 

§anza,  revolted,  and  put  under  arrest 
le  bishop  and  governor  of  the  town, 
and  such  of  its  officers  as  would  not 
participate  in  its  measures ;  but  the 
rebels,  learning  that  General  Correa 
de  Mello  was  marching  against  them, 
retired  into  Spain,  their  number  be¬ 
ing  reduced  to  about  200.  At  their 
head  was  the  Brigadier  Viscount 
Monte-Alcgre.  On  the  2d  August, 
the  oath  to  the  constitution  being 
tendered  to  the  17th  regiment  of  in¬ 
fantry,  stationed  at  Alemtejo,  it  also 
revolted,  and  passed  into  Spain  with 
its  arms  and  baggage,  headed  by  the 
Brigadier  Magessi,  and  accompanied 
by  eighty  soldiers  of  the  2d  regiment 
of  dragoons.  Seditious  movements 
took  place  in  other  corps,  but  were 
repressed  by  the  energy  of  their 
commanders. 


-  A  decree  of  the  fegeitt 
consequent  on  these  dvdntt,  abolisti- 
ing  for  ever  the  24th  and  t^B'^gi- 
ments  of  foot,  and  2d  i^egfmeht  hr  &- 
valry,  as  the  chastisement  dftheir  re¬ 
bellion  ;  and  directing  that  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  soldiers  who  had 'shaved  in 
that  crime  should  be  prosecntefl  with 
the  utmost  rigour,  but  offering*  par¬ 
don  to  those  who  should  repent  their 
offence,  and  present  themselveS  Vith- 
in  eight  days  before  the  atilhhfitfes 
of  Tras-os-Montes  and  Alemtejo,  and 
claim  the  benefit  of  the  aitanes^.  A 
few  of  the  criminal  soldiery  availed 
themselves  of  the  amnesty  i  but  the 
advantage  gained  by  their  repentance 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  desertion  of  a  great  number 
soldiers  from  corps,  other  tfattti  thcrae 
which  had  revolted.  ‘*'*^^* 

The  princess  regent,  indTj^anf^ht 
the  open  countenance'  and  Succour 
given  by  Spain  to  the  Portugutlaie're- 
volters  and  deserters,  dispafotfod'  a 
letter  to  King  Ferdinand,  in  which 
she  complained  that  the  governors  bn 
the  Spanish  frontier  permitted  ehtfre 
regiments,  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
against'  the  established  goveminent 
of  their  country,  to  enter  the  Spanish 
territory,  armed,  and  with  their  co¬ 
lours  displayed.  Ferdinand  replied, 
that  orders  had  been  dispatched  to 
the  captains  general  of  the  frontier 
provinces,  to  disarm  the  revolters 
who  had  penetrated  the  Spanish  ter¬ 
ritory  ;  and  beyond  this  the  l%w  of 
nations  could  not  require  him  to  pro¬ 
ceed. 

We  may  here  observe,  what  will 
be  very  apparent  in  the  sequel,  that 
there  existed  a  perfect  understanding, 
as  there  must  have  been  a  correspon¬ 
dence,  between  the  Portuguese  fac¬ 
tion  of  the  queen 'mother  and  Don 
Miguel,  and  the  Spanish  monarch. 
The  charter  bestowed  upon  Portugal 
had  very  naturally  produced  a  gteat 
sensation  in  Spain.  It  provoked  the 
10 
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Apostoliotl  party,  in  ■everal  of  the 
great  towD%  to  coauait  the  most  atro¬ 
cious  ou^gesat  the  expense  of  those 
wha  had  incurred  their  suspicion ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  elated  and  put  in 
motion  the  constitutional  spirit  which 
still  prevailed  in  the  army,  that  large 
msMes  of  troops  deserted  and  march¬ 
ed  into  Portugal.  Thus  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  troops 
of  t#o  nei|^hbouring  kingdoms,  sway¬ 
ed  by  political  feelings  diametrically 
opposite,  and  yet  by  a  sentiment  com¬ 
mon,  to  both—41 'dislike  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  their  own  countries,  taking 
refitge,  at  the  same  time,  the  one  in 
the.  country  of  the  other.  The  ex¬ 
pense,  of  maintaining  the  Portuguese 
rebels  in  the  Spanish  territory,  and 
the  other  measures  which  Ferdinand 
latterly  resorted  to,  so  far  exceeded 
bis  means,  that  it  was  vehemently 
suspected,  and,  indeed,  we  bare  no 
doubt  of  the  fa^  that  he. was  secret¬ 
ly  supported  in  his  policy  by  pecuni¬ 
ary  remittances  from  the  Apostolical 
party  in  France,  whether  from  the 
^Mtional  treasury,  or  tlie  contribu¬ 
tions  of  private  individuals,  is  very 
uncertain.  That  party  had  at  least 
sufficient'  sagacity  to  comprehend  a 
cliain  of  causes,  consisting  of  only 
two  links.  They  could  perceive,  that 
were  constitutional  freedom  fairly 
estaUished  in  Portugal,  despotism 
could  not  long  survive  in  Spain :  And 
already  they  had  shown  to  the  world 
their  perfect  conviction,  that  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  freedom  in  Spain  was 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  schemes 
.which  they  meditated  with  regard  to 
their  own  country.  The  Frencli  am¬ 
bassador  at  Madrid  so  openly  en¬ 
couraged  the  Portuguese  revolt,  and 
so  notoriously  instigated  Ferdinand 
te  pursue  a  line  of  policy  inimical  to 
the  Portuguese  charter,  that,  to  ob¬ 
serve  appearances  of  decency,  his  go¬ 
vernment  thought  proper  to  recall 
him ;  biit  it  was  remarked,  upon  his 
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return  to  Paris,  that  he  seemed,  to 
ecyoy  high  favour  with  his  sovareignl 
■Totally  different  was  the  conduct  of 
the  British  ambassador,  who,  aware 
that  the  open  encouragement  and 
assistance  given  by  Ferdinand  to  the 
Portuguese  rebels,  would,  in  .  the 
event  of  the  latter  invading  their 
own  country,  constitute  a  case  of 
gression  on  the  part  of  Spain,  wbimi 
his  government  was  bound  to  rqiel, 
was  unceasing  in  his  remonstrapees 
and  protests  against  the  conduct  of 
Ferdinand. 

The  conduct  of  Ferdinand  hither¬ 
to,  masked  as  it  was  under  deceit^ 
ful  appearances,  had  the  effect  of  .en¬ 
couraging  the  counter-revolutionary 
party  in  Portugal,  which  was  so  far 
successful  as  to  corrupt  even  the 
military  police  of  the  ■  capitaL'  On 
the  22d  August,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  cavmry  corps  of  the  police 
had  favoured  a  scheme  to- subvert  the 
government,  and  to  proclaim  Don 
Miguel  the  sovereign.  It  had  been 
arranged  by  the  conspirators,  that  in 
case  they  did  not  collect  a  sufficient 
force  to  accomplish  their  project^ 
they  were  to  proceed  to  Villa  Franca, 
there  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
capital  and  its  garrison ;  and  if  they 
found  their  enterprise  abortive,  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  revolted  re¬ 
giments,  and  retreat  into  Spain..  The 
conspirators  were  arrested  and  dis¬ 
armed  ;  the  officers  among  them  were 
delivered  over  to  the  criminal  courts  ; 
and  most  of  the  soldiers  were  em¬ 
barked  for  the  Azores.  The  gsurismi 
of  Lisbon  and  its  population  display¬ 
ed  very  considerable  spirit  in  qu^ng 
this  conspiracy.  In  a  proclamation 
regarding  it,  which  was  issued  on.the 
spur  of  tne  moment,  by  the  Priocess 
Regent,  she  affirmed,  without  aqy 
circumlocution,  that  the  Spanish 
vernment  had  promised  the  rebels  of 
Tras-os-Montes  decisive  support. 

About  this  time  the  appoiqlinenl 
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to  the  office  of  Intendant  General  of 
Polite  of  Don  Arriago  da  Silveira 
l)avtn|f  ^ven  great  offence  to  the 
constitutional  party,  he  was  super¬ 
seded  by  de  Bastos,  corregidor  of 
'Oporto.  At  same  time,  by  ano¬ 
ther  decree,  the  press,  whi^  now 
teemed  with  journals  and  pamphlets, 
was  subiectea  to  a  censorship,  com¬ 
posed  of  two  censors  to  be  appointed 
^  the  ditfmbargo  de  paco,  the  body 
by  whom  the  municipal  government 
is  conducted. 

Soon  afterwards,  a  decree  appear¬ 
ed  regidating  all  that  related  to  the 
elections  under  the  charter.  It  as- 
sic'jed  one  deputy  for  every  25,000 
kmabitaiits,  wnicn  gave  in  all  1S8 
deputies,  of  whom  120  were  for  Por- 
tuffsl,  1 1  for  the  islands,  and  7  for 
Amca  and  Asia;  and  dedded  that 
the  elections  should  be  conducted  by 
baRot. 

The  results  of  die  elections,  which 
terminated  on  8th  October,  gave  a 
great  preponderance  in  the  Cortes  to 
Uie  constitutional  party,  the  fhr  great¬ 
er  part  of  those  returned  having  been 
tnemba-s  of  the  Cortes  of  1890. 

'  ,In  the  meantime,  desertions  into 
Spain  continued  to  an  alarming  de¬ 
ft^,  notwithstanding  a  decree  of 
23d  September,  whiim  directed  the 
authorities  of  towns  and  villages  to 
ascertain  those,  whether  military  or 
ecclesiastic,  who  had  emigrated,'  and 
to  place  their  estates  and  benefices 
under  sequestration.  What  tended 
much  to  extend  the  spirit  of  disaffec¬ 
tion,  was  a  report  widely  circulated, 
and  apparently  not  without  founda¬ 
tion,  that  Don  Miguel  had  refused  to 
ttike  the  oath  to  the  charter.  The 
queen-mother,  too,  was  not  idle  in 
gaining  partizans  to  the  cause  of  her- 
^f  and  Don  Miguel.  By  an  unac¬ 
countable  error  in  policy,  the  new 
government,  instead  of  sending  this 
mischievous  personage  out  of  the 


country  to  Brazil,  orelaewhase,  kept 
her  at  the  palaoe  of  Qudiiz,  state 
of  loose  and  honouikble  confiMinent. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  detachment  statioeed  at  Quelus 
had  been  corrupted  by  secret  larges¬ 
ses  of  money,  and  were  deeply  im¬ 
bued  with  oounter-revolutionasy  pihi- 
ciples.  This  determined  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  withdraw  these  treopaftem 
the  palace,  and  to  supply  thar  place 
with  a  guard  of  militia,  consistieg  .ef 
merchants.  I'l-ji'-, 

About  this  time  the  flames  of  re¬ 
bellion  were  kindled  at  both- extre¬ 
mities  of  the  kingdom.  The  gstrison 
of  Almeida  deserted  en  taosue,  and 
took  refuge  in  Spain;  and  on  dth 
October,  a  new  insurrection  was  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  town  of  Villa  Real,  in 
Tras-os-Montes,  by  Chaves.  •The  in¬ 
surgents  consist^  of  SOO  or  400  pea¬ 
sants,  and  officers  and  soldiers  ot  va¬ 
rious  corps,  who  attempted  to  seduce 
the  gamson,  by  raising  seditiou 
cries ;  but  the  troops,  faithful  to  their 
duty,  charged  and  dispersed  them. 
Chaves  himself  gained  the  mountains, 
and  arrived  at  Orense  with  lus  fmnily 
and  only  six  attendants. 

Another  and  more  formidable  in¬ 
surrection  broke  out  at  Vilia-Real- 
San-Antonio,  in  the  Algarves.  The 
14th  regiment  of  infantry  and  a  com¬ 
pany  of  the  4th  chasseurs,  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  the  commandant  of  the 
place,  Martinez  Mestre,  who  had 
been  an  associate  of  the  Count  Ama¬ 
ranth  in  1823,  hoisted  the  flag -of  re¬ 
bellion,  and  took  possession  of  the 
town  of  Tavire,  where  they  establish¬ 
ed  a  provisional  government  in  the 
name  of  Don  Miguel,  whom  they 
proclaimed  king,  under  the  regency 
of  his  mother.  At  the  bead  ^  this 
government  was  placed  a  magistrate 
of  the  name  of  Mascarenbes,  a  de¬ 
puty  to  the  Cortes.  The  rebels  then 
marched  upon  Faro,  the  capital  of 
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che'At^PflSy  which  wu  evacuated 
byCownt  Ahra;  the  gtwrcrnor  of  the 
(>rwvii*eei>UBon  their  jmproach. 
«l->Wii«ti  tke'DCWS  of  these  revolts 
reached  Lisbon;'  the'  ministers  dis- 
n|a7^'  aauclr  vigoar  and  ener^. 
■Phfl^  instantly  resolved  to  employ 
the  garrison  of  that  capital,  with  the 
exeefKion  of  one  regiment,  against 
•he  rebels,  and  to  commit  the  tnn- 
^tiity  of  the  city  to  its  people  and 
Hiilitw,  whose  general  spirit  was  ex« 
oellent.  A  part  of  the  garrison  was 
•anbailGed  in  two  firigates,  to  be  con« 
'vwyed’to  Largos  in  the  Algarvet ; 
another  part  was  formed  into  a  divi- 
slon  of  operation,  to  consist,  with 
the  veinioKements  it  was  to  receive 
M  lortoute,  of  two  divisions  of  infant¬ 
ry,'*  and  one  of  cavalry  and  artiU 
ii»iy,'to  ba  commanded  by  Saldanha, 
the  minister  of  war,  who  had  charge 
of 'the  whole  capedition.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  officers  of  all  grades,  who 
had  been  discharged  the  service 
when  the  oonnter-revolution  of  1823 
soodeeded,  were  restored  to  their 
nNks ;  but  an  offer  made  to  orgmize 
ahattaUan  of  the  emigrant  Spaniards, 
to  be  employed  against  the  enemy, 
was  lajected,  probably  from  a' dread 
of 'coming  to  an  open  ruptinre  with 
the  Span&  government.'  The  fleet, 
wkli  the  troops  on  board,  arrived 
saflily  at  Latgos ;  while  the  division  of 
operation  arrived  by  forced  marches 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  was 
joined  by  Count  Alva,  who  had  re¬ 
assembled  several  companies  of  the 
line  and  of  militia.  The  rebels,  who 
had  been  disappointed  in  not  being 
joined  by  the  peasantry,  determined 
to  retreat  before  the  advancing  con- 
stitntional  forces,  and  defer  their 
enteq^se  till  another  time.  After 
distributing  their  seditious  placards 
about  the  country;  they  evacuated 
the  town  and  ceatle  of  Faro  upon 
16th  October,  and  retired  upon  Ta- 
vira,  which  they  also  abandoned  on 


the  90th.  Their  oaly  point  of  retreat 
now  was  acroa  the'  mouth  of  the 
Ouidiana,  where  they  embarked  for 
Ayamoot  with  such  predpitatioB,  bo> 
mg  pursued  by  the  constitotioaaJists, 
that  many  were  drowned  in  throwing 
themselves  into  the  boats.  Three 
hundred  of  the  rebels  had  surrender¬ 
ed  to  the  Count  Alva  at  Tavira; 
they  who  escaped  into  Spain  were 
disarmed,  but  liberally  suppliad  wkk 
rations. 

The  whole  province  being  now 
pacified,  the  militia  of  Alearves  and 
Alemtejo,  who  had  sismUaed  their 
zeal  for  the  charter  in  uh  brief  cam¬ 
paign,  were  dizmissed  |  and  the  troops 
returned  to  Lisbon  wi^  Saldanha,  the 
minister  of  war,  who  guned  great 
popularity  W  the  succeu  of  his  ex¬ 
pedition.  The  news  of  that  success 
diffused  great  ioy  throughout  theca- 

Cital,  which,  nowever,  was  damped 
y  the  intelligence  of  a  battalion  of 
the  7th  chasseurs,  stationed  at  Villa- 
Franca,  near  Villa-Real,  having,  on 
91  St  October,  also  revolted  and  fled 
into  Spain. 

During  the  absence  of  the  army, 
Lisbon  had  been  extremely  agitatra 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  British 
Vice-Admiral,  Lord  Beauclerk,  who 
commanded  in  the  Tagus,  having, 
upon  the  requisition  of  the  Princess 
Regent,  directed  a  battalion  of  his 
marines  to  mount  guard  at  the  palace 
of  Ajudai  and  put  his  ships  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  prevent  an  attack,  which  it 
was  apprehended  would  be  made  upon 
the  royal  family.  Whether  there  was 
any  ground  for  such  apprehension  is 
uncertain ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
it  was  excited  in  the  mind  of  her 
royal  highness  by  some  concealed 
Miguelites,  who  wished  to  make  her 
distrustful  of  the  loyalty  of  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

The  negotiations  between  the 
courts  of  Lisbon  and  Madrid,  about 
this  time  took  a  turn  decidedly  hos- 
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tile.  They  (nutu&Hy  tpbraided  each 
other  with  peraiittiog  the  insurgeM 
troops  of  the  one  to  enter  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  other,  with  a  design  to 
levy  war  against  their  lawful  govern¬ 
ment.  Betwixt  opinions  and  inte¬ 
rests  so  very  conflicting,  a  war  seemed 
all  but  inevitable ;  but,  at  length,  by 
the  influence  of  tlie  British  and  other 
foreign  ambassadors  at  the  court  of 
Madrid,  a  convention  was  entered 
into  by  the  two  powers,  by  which  it 
was  agreed,  dut  either  receiving  de¬ 
serters  from  the  other’s  territory, 
should  deprive  them  of  their  horses 
and  arms,  and  compel  them  to  retire 
into  the  interior.  On  the  part  of 
Portugal  the  terms  of  this  convention 
w'ere  faithfully  observed ;  but,  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  they  were  evaded  with 
the  most  scandalous  openness,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  repeated  remon¬ 
strances  and  protests  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  and  British  ambassadors. 

In  the  meantime,  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  seemed  to  derive'some  stability 
from  the  circumstance  of  Don  Miguel 
having  at  length,  on  the  4th  October, 
at  Vienna,  taken  the  oath  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  ;  to  which,  it  was  believed, 
he  had  been  urged  by  the  friendly 
counsel  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
Copies  of  the  oath,  as  taken  by  the 
prince,  and  in  his  own  handwriting, 
were  transmitted  to  the  Portuguese 
and  Brazilian  ministers  at  the  court 
of  Vienna.  At  the  same  time,  a  dis¬ 
pensation  was  obtained  from  the  Pope, 
for  the  celebration  of  the  betrothal 
of  the  prince  and  the  young  Queen 
Maria  da  Gloria.  The  ceremony  of 
tlie  betrothal  afterwards  took  place 
(29th),  her  majesty  the  queen  being 
represented,  in  virtue  of  specim 
powers  for  that  purpose,  by  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  minister. 

On  30th  October,  the  ceremony  of 
installing  the  Cortes  was  conducted 
with  great  pomp  in  the  hall  of  the 
palace  of  Ajuda.  The  princess  re¬ 


gent' having  arrived  witlra  noMDraus 
cortege,  ascended  the  ^ronav  andidei 
livered,  to  the  assefnbled  peeni  /and 
deputies,  a  speech,  in  whow'slw^al- 
luded  to  the  ancient' eonstitatidn' of 
the  kingdom,  which  waa  -that  of 
limited  monarchy ;  and  stated  that, 
at  a' later  period,' the  king  'had  em* 
tended  to  the  commtms  that  share  m 
the  representation  which  a  haibaroOS 
age  had  refused  them ;  that'  this  aye* 
tern,  not  being  based  on  fixed  lawn» 
fell  into  disuse;  that  its  restoradon 
was  projected  by  her  father,  and  had 
been  happily  accomplished  by  bet 
brother,  the  Emperor  of  BraaiI.'9Tba 
prudence  and  justice  of  the  govona, 
ment,  she  observed,  had  diminuhad 
the  alarms  of  Spain  ;  she  caksskited 
upon  the  decisive  support  of  one  •£«»* 
ropean  state,  bound  to  her  by  the 
faith  of  treaties  (meaning  Britain)^ 
and  upon  the  good  will  and  fraternal 
reciprocity  of  others.  She  tnforaacd 
the  Cortes  of  Don -Miguel  •  having 
taken  the  oath  to  the  constitution  ) 
and,  finally,  called  on  them  to  oon« 
tinue  their  eflbrts  to  give  Portugal  the 
full  benefit  of  the  institutions  she 

The  Duke  de  Cadaval,'  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  then 're¬ 
ceived  the  oath  to  the  constitudon, 
taken  of  new  by  the  princess  regent ; 
after  which  her  royal  highness  re¬ 
tired. 

In  the  first  of  their  sittings,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  were  occupied, 
in  terms  of  the  charter,  with  prepa¬ 
ring  a  list  of  five  of  its  members,  out 
of  which  the  executive  might  select 
one  for  the  office  of  their  president* 
At  the  head  of  their  list  stood  the 
Bishop  of  Coimbra,  deputy  for  the 
province  of  Minho,  for-  whoip  no 
fewer  than  71  out  o(  83  had  voted. 
Her  royal  highness  was  pleased 'to 
confer  the  presidency  upon  that 'pre¬ 
late,  with  a  pension  of 6000  crusadioes, 
flnd  the  vice- presidency.,  upon  M. 
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Gmtttkto,  whttliad  r««igned  Uie  port- 
fottiHe -ofr.jtMtioe  tuM.de  Mello- 
Breyaer. ) 

f.AaMnf  other  proppsitions  tubmit- 
%td  •  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at 
an  early  period,  were  the  following, 
bgrM.  Pereiro  da  Carmo :  '*  That  by 
aa  actv  to  be  subscribed  by  the  whole 
aaembers  of  the  Cortes,  Don  Pedro 
IVt  ahottld  be  proclaimed  King  of 
Portugal  and  Algarve :  That  a  mo- 
miaaent  should  1^  erected  to  that 
prince,  having  the  inscription,  ‘  To 
the  Restorer  of  the  public  Liberties.’ " 
The  first  of  these  propositions  in- 
adtred  a  question  at  once  delicate  and 
difficult  Don  Pedro  had  resigned 
the  crown  in  favour  of  the  princess 
hiu/daMghter ;  and  .though  he  had 
done  so  conditionally,  the  time  had 
Bot  arrived  for  fulfilling  the  condi- 
ticms ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  event  of 
their  Don<fulfilment  at  the  proper  pe- 
riodl,  that  he  was  entitled  to  resume 
the  right  he  had  abdicated.  The 
firet  proposition  was  put  to  the  vote 
and  rejected ;  the  other  was  adopted 
unaainiously. 

n  On  7th  November,  a  communica¬ 
tion  was  made  to  the  Chamber  by  the 
Bsinister  of  finance  to  the  effect, 
that  there  would  be  a  deficiency  in 
tile  revenue  for  the  incoming  year  of 
2,300,000  reis;  but  he  hoped  that, 
witlumt  adding  to  taxation,  he  would 
be  enabled  to  make  good  the  defi¬ 
ciency  by  a  loan  to  be  raised  upon 
the  sum  (2,000,000/.  sterling),  which, 
by  the  treaty  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  Braail  was  bound  to  pay  to  Por¬ 
tugal. 

In 'the  sitting  of  23th  November, 
there  came  to  be  discussed  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  a  law  proi>osed  by  M.  Guer- 
reiro,  having  for  its  object  to  declare 
guilty  of  high  treason  all  Portuguese 
who  should  retire  to  Spain,  and  re¬ 
enter  the  country  with  arms  in  their 
ImikIs.  It  will  apiicar  in  the  sequel, 
that  tiie  impunity  wliich  was  invaria¬ 


bly  extended  to  the  defeated  i‘el>el6. 
and  the  non-enactment  of  such  a  law 
as  that  proposed  by  Guerreiro,  were 
the  grand  errors  committed  by  the . 
new  government.  They  indicated  a 
large  infusion  of  anti-constitutional 
spirit,  and  of  fears  for  the  stability  of 
the  charter  in  both  the  Chambers  and 
the  cabinet;  and  were  the  forerun^ 
ners  of  that  revolution  in  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  conduct  of  the  regency 
which  eventually  took  place.  The 
proposition  by  Guerreiro  was  got  rid 
of  by  the  minister  for  foreign  af^ 
fairs  presenting  himself,  and  asking 
leave  to  make  certain  communications  ' 
in  a  secret  sitting.  These  commune 
cations  were  understood  to  relate  to 
new  invasions  meditated  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  rebels,  and  to  the  necessity 
there  would  be  of  applying  to  the 
British  government  for  aid,  in  virtue 
of  existing  treaties.  * 

While  the  Portuguese  executive  af¬ 
fected  to  repose  confidence  in  the  pro¬ 
mises  of  neutrality  made  by  Sp.iin,  it 
received  the  most  alarming  accounts 
of  new  desertions  into  that  country } 
and  though,  by  order  of  the  Spanish 
ministers,  the  rebels  wece  disarmetl 
upon  their  arrival,  open  protectiotr 
was  afforded,  and  provisions,  money, 
arms,  and  all  the  munitions  of  war, 
were  liberally  furnished  to  the  rebels,' 
who  had  a  number  of  divirions  in  Gal- 
licia,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 
The  principal  of  these  divisions,  con¬ 
sisting  of  5000  men,  exclusive  of  pea¬ 
sants  and  Spanish  royalist  volunteers 
who  had  joined  them,  was  command¬ 
ed  by  Chaves,  whose  lieod*quarters 
were  at  Zamora,  and  was  afterwards 
reinforced  by  the  rebels  who  had  been 
cantoned  at  Salamanca  and  Beneven- 
tum.  Magessa  commanded  another 
division,  and  had  his  head-quarters  at 
Badajos. 

•  About  the  middle  of  December, ' 
Chaves’  division  mardted  across  the  ' 
S^ionish  territory,  as  if  it -had  been 
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die  ooantry  of  an  ally,  with  all  the 
pomp  of  war,  and  burst  into  Tras*OB- 
moDtes,  where  it  was  joined  by  large 
masses  of  peasantry.  The  constitu¬ 
tional  generals,  Stubbs,  Azaredo,  and 
Claudino,  lost  no  time  in  concentra- 
tii^  their  forces,  and  establishing 
their  communications.  The  garrison 
of  Braganza  having  evacuated  that 
place,  in  dread  of  an  attack  from  a 
division  of  the  rebels  stationed  at 
Saoabria,  Ctdonel  Valdez  arrived  with 
a  reinforcement  of  600  men,  and  on 
the  2Sd  encountered  the  rebels.  The 
conflict  was  obstinate,  and  caused  a 
severe  loss  on  both  sides;  but  at 
length  the  constitutionalists  re-enter¬ 
ed  Braganza,  where  they  soon  found 
themselves  invested  by  the  entire  in¬ 
surrectionary  force,  and,  on  the  25th, 
were  compelled  to  surrender  the  place. 
By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  the 
common  soldiers  were  pardoned  ;  but 
their  chiefs  and  the  constitutional  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  place  were  to  be  re¬ 
tained  prisoners  of  war  in  the  fort, 
«  as  the  means  of  saving  their  lives 
from  the  outrages  of  the  people.” 

After  this  -conquest,  one  party  of 
the  rebels  advancM  upon  the  town  of 
Chaves,  and  another  upon  Villareal, 
where  the  Marquis  de  Chaves  gave 
the  signal  of  insurrection  ;  after  which 
these  two  divisions  re-united,  and  di¬ 
rected  their  march  upon  Oporto, 
which  was  thrown  into  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  alarm,  especially  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  excesses  to  which  the  rebels 
addicted  themselves.  But  Generals 
Stubbs,  the  governor  of  that  place, 
Claudino,  Mello,  and  Azaredo,  dis¬ 
puted  every  inch  of  ground  with  the 
rebels,  and  succeeded  in  maintaining 
their  positions.  They  were  even  so 
successful  as  to  push  detachments 
into  Tras-os-Montes  and  Bcira;  where, 
though  uniformly  successful  in  their 
encounters  with  the  rebels,  they  sus¬ 
tained  very  severe  losses. 

In  the  meantime,  the  division  of  re- 


beb  undo:  Magcssi>  •oonaisti^;>  of 
2000  men,  well  armed  and  eqoip^, 
was  put  in  motion.  It  set  out  mxn 
Badajos,  having  been  preceded  by  a 
numiKr  of  inflammaitory  psodaiiini 
tions,  entered  Alemtejo,  and  arrived 
on  26th  November  at  ViUavioiosa, 
which  it  carried  without  resistaneev 
and  took  prisoners  a  detachment  t  of 
the  7th  regiment  of  cavalry. ^sl>Thib 
was  the  only  notable  exploit  •it-owiu 
destined  to  perform.  Count  ViUoflor^ 
governor  of  Alemtejo,  having  assem¬ 
bled  a  body  of  troops,  forced  Ma- 
gessi  to  recross  the  Guidiana.*  Ha¬ 
ving  passed  some  days  at  Mora,  Ma^ 
gessi  next  made  an  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  upon  Algarve,  and  then,  dcapahw 
ing  of  accomplishing  anything  with 
his  own  force,  he  turned  normwaod 
and  joined  tlte  commander  in  chief, 
the  Marquis  de  Chaves.  t:-  ci ' 

This  double  enterprise  of  the  iaU 
surgents  threw  the  constitutional  pasty 
into  the  greatest  dismay.  Thecoatv- 
tiy,  besides,  was  on  the  eve  of  a  war 
with  Spain.  The  Count  Villareal, 
the  Portuguese  ambassador  at  Madriil, 
had  returned  to  Lisbon,  having  found 
all  his  remonstrances  unavaiUBg^  and 
incensed  by  the  duplicity  ef  the  Spa¬ 
nish  king  and  his  ministers.  On  his 
return,  it  was  intimated  to  the  Spa¬ 
nish  ambassador  at  Lisbon,  that  the' 
regency  had  ceased  to  have  any  corn- 
raunication  with  liim ;  and  tlud  the 
usual  relations  between  the  two  pow¬ 
ers  were  suspended,  until  the  Spanish 
government  made  satisfaction  for;the 
countenance  and  encouragement  it 
had  given  to  the  rebels. 

On  4th  December,  the  minister  for 
foreign  afiairs  made  a  report  to  both 
*  Chambers  on  the  state  of  the  nation. 
In  this  rqsort  he  detailed,  at  great 
length,  the  various  events  which  had 
oecurr^  sincethe  establishment  of  the 
charter,  and  dwelt  upon  the  inunical 
spirit  of  Spain,  as  displayed  by  vari¬ 
ous  proceedmgs  on  her  part  He  con- 
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oluUail  bjr  attributing  the  trcubles  and 
dangera  to  which  tlie  government  was 
eaposed,  1st,  to  the  instigations  of 
Portuguese  rebels,  particularly  the 
CaHBt  CaneUas,the  Marquis  deChaves, 
the  (Viscount  Montealegre,  Ma^essi, 
and  others )  2d,  to  the  apostolic  junto 
whkdi  had  long  ruled  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment,  and  had  its  ramifications  in 
Portugal ;  and,  Sd,  to  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  Maquis  de  Moustier,  the 
French  ambassador  to  Spain,  though 
he^  the  minister,  did  not  wish  to  con¬ 
found  him  with  the  government  he 
represented.  Along  with  this  report 
there  were  submitted  a  variety  of  do- 
coments  relative  to  the  insurrection, 
and  the  manoeuvres  which  had  been 
employed  to  precipitate  Portugal  and 
SpM  mto  a  war. 

I  When  the  minister  had  concluded 
his  report  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
the  Chamber  was  addressed  by  Count 
Villareal,  who  entered  upon  an  inte¬ 
resting  explanation  of  his  negotiation 
with  Spain  for  the  recognition  by 
that  power  of  tbe  legitimacy  of  tlie 
Portuguese  charter.  In  his  speech 
he  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  perfidy 
of  Ferdinand  and  his  ministers,  in 
the  encouragement  and  entertainment 
given,  if  not  directly  b;^  tliem,  indi¬ 
rectly,  and  by  their  connivance,  to  th.? 
Portuguese  rebels,  and  of  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  bis  obtaining  satisfaction  or 
redress,  though  his  endeavours  were 
energetically  seconded  by  those  of  the 
Br  itishambassador,  who  had  even  gone 
so  far  as  threaten  to  quit  Madrid,  if 
satisfiKition  were  not  given.  He  sta¬ 
ted,  that  though  the  ambassadors  of 
Russia  and  Prussia,  to  the  court  of 
Madrid  liad,  in  the  names  of  their  re¬ 
spective  sovereigns,  recognised  the 
legitimacy  of  his  government,  he  had 
failed  in  all  his  attempts  to  procure  a 
similar  recognition  from  the  French 
ambassador  in  the  name'of  his. 

'  Tbe  Count  Linhares  having  de¬ 
manded  information  from  tlie  mini- 
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ster  of  tho  means  of  defence  which 
^e  government  possessed  against  the 
invasion  o£  the  rebels,  the  minister 
replied,  that  the  army  was  in  a  state 
of  disorganixation,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  necessity  of  having  re¬ 
course  to  tbe  militia,  and  also  to  tbe 
employment  of  guerillas)  but  that 
government  had  demanded  from  Bri¬ 
tain  an  auxiliary  force.  This  an¬ 
nouncement  made  a  deep  impression  } 
and  it  was  voted  that  there  should 
be  printed  an  address  to  the  nation 
upon  its  present  crisis.  / 

The  minister  for  the  interior  pro-’ 
posed  three  laws 1st,  For  suspends 
ing,  for  three  months,  all  individual 
guarantees  for  the  liberty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  2d,  For  authorizing  the  execu¬ 
tive  to  suspend  judges  from  their  of¬ 
fices,  without  the  formalities  required 
by  the  charter ;  3d,  For  forming  in 
all  cities,  towns,  and  villages  v<&n- 
teer  corps  for  the  defence  of  public 
tranquillity,  and  the  charter.  Tii^ 
propositions  were  adopted. 

M.  Leonil  proposed  to  declare  the 
country  to  be  in  danger,  and  the  sit¬ 
tings  of  the  Chamber  permanent ;  to 
suppress  all  judicial  formalities  with, 
regard  to  the  trial  of  the  enemies  of  the 
constitution ;  and  to  direct  the  imme« 
diate  arrest  of  all  dvil,  ecclesiastic, 
and  military  functionaries  in  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  rebels.  These  pro¬ 
positions  were  referred  to  special  com«- 
mittees. 

The  ministers  of  the  regency,  with 
the  exception  of  SaldanlM,  had  be¬ 
come  extremely  unpopular ;  and,  ha¬ 
rassed  by  the  perpetual  attacks  rnodw* 
upon  them  by  the  public  ^iroals,  > 
the  ministers  of  justice,  the  interior,  • 
and  marine,  gave  in  their  resigna¬ 
tions,  and  were  replaced,  the  first  by  • 
Don  Louis  de  Mauro  Cabral,  tho  se¬ 
cond  by  the.  Bishop  of  Viseu,  and  the 
third  by  Don  Manuel  de  NorCnha.  ' 
The  ministers  for  foreign  affairs  and 
finance  wished  also  to  resign,  from 
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the  same  motive,  but  were  prevailed 
on  by  the  regent  to  temporarily  're*; 
main  in  office.  . 

:  On  ipth  December,  an  important 
commuirication  was  made  to  the  two 
Cbambera/.  in  name  of  the  princess 
regent  Its  ‘import  was,  that  the 
more  efTectiially  to  combat  the  hostile' 
invnion  of  the  realm,  her  royal 
highness  had  demanded  from  Great 
Bntidn  ‘  the  accomplishment  of  the 
treaties  which  existed  between  the 
two'-eonntries ;  that  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  cognizant  of  the  condition 
of  Portiigd,  had  resolved  on  the  ful¬ 
filment' of  these  treaties;  that  the' 
aeal  and  activity  with  which  that  go— 
aemtnent  and  parliament  had  adopted 
that  wicasure,  were  above  all  eulogy ; 
that  Oreat  Britain  had  declared,  that 
tfie  would  not  coniine  her  assistance  to 
the'suoeeurs  already  on  their  way, 
(estimated  by  her  royal  highness  at 
10,000  men,)  but  would  afford  all  the 
assistance  which  Portugal  stood  in 
need  of ;  that  the  arrival  of  the  in¬ 
fantry  might  be  daily  expected  ;  and 
that  the  cavalry  and  artillery  would 
arrive  in  the  coarse  of  six  or  ten 
days.- 

Thia  ‘  oemmunication  was  received 
with  great  applause  ;  after  which  the 
Chambers  proceeded  to  authorize  a 
loan  of  9000  <eontas  de  reis,  and  to 
settle 'the  civil  Ust;  after  which  the 
first  session  of  the  Cortes  was  decla- 
red  to  be  closed. 

Inthemmntieae,  theinsnrgent  chief 
Chaves,  having  completely  counter- 
revolntioofaed  the  province  of  Tras- 
os-MontaSrinvaded  the  province  be¬ 
tween  the  Donro' and  Minho,  and 
again  threatened  Oporto,  while  Ma- 
geasi  aucceeded  in  promoting  insur¬ 
rection  in  Alemhejo  and  Algarve.  > 
The 'two- Chen  iprepared  to-  advance 
upon  the  capital.  -Chaves  was  so  far 
succassftii  (hat  he  took  Braganza,  ' 
Cbavea»"Vailaveah  and  chased  the 
constitutHHwlists  fbom  the  whole  of 


Tras-os-MonteSk  with'  tliet-cscoeplnOn- 
of  a  few  fortified  points,  -such  as  AI-'- 
roeida.  Having  passed  tlie  Deurd,^ 
by  the  way  of  LamCgo,  he  established 
a  new  regency,  in  the  name  of  -Don' 
Miguel,  composed  (^himself  as  pse» 
sident,  the  Viscountt  Montealefp'et- 
the  Viscount  Villa  Garota,<and  Dels 
Gaetano  de  Meilo.  But  havingi  On' 
14th  December,  attempted  -pies 
the  Tamego,  in  order  to  epproseb- 
Oporto,  he  was  vigorously  repulsed- 
by  the  constitutionalists’ nnderiClaiu-', 
dino.  nifii' 

-  The  operations  of  Magessi-  in-  thdi 
south-east  were  less  fortunate.'  Thslr 
chief  entered  Villaviciosa  on  96(h'' 
November  without  resistance;  his  ad-', 
vanced  guard  was  attacked  op  7(h’ 
December  by  the  Count  >  Villafior<i 
who  took  a  number  of  pcisonevsy^beth 
soldiers  and  guerillas,  and  forced  tbC' 
whole  division  to  again  repass  thei 
Guidiana.  Magessi  next  ■made-'a 
flank  movement  upon  San- Antonio, - 
in  the  direction  of  Montforte;  then' 
advanced  upon  Pontalegre,  where  be 
was  beaten,  ai>d  forced  to  throw  liim- 
self  into  Spain.  There,  having  re¬ 
ceived  reinforcements,  be  re-entered 
Portugal  by  the  province  of  Beira,' 
while  Chaves  penetrated  the  king¬ 
dom  from  the  north.  .-I  <  . 

'  Tins  was  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  the  insurrection.  Almeida,  which- 
had  been  almost  dismantled  by  the  - 
French,  under  Massena,  in  their  re¬ 
treat  from  Portugal,  was  taken  by 
the  rebels  on  20lh  December.  From 
Lamego,  the  seat  of  the  regency, 
Chaves  moved  towards  Viseu,  whi<m  • 
opened  its  gates  to  hkn.  Ha  mena¬ 
ced  Coimbra,  the  students  in  the  uni- 
versity  of  which  declared  for  him) 
but  their  seditious  roovements  were 
suppressed  by  Generals  Claudino  land 
Azaredo.  Many  regiments  of  militia 
passed  over  to  the  rebels,..and>ihe  < 
whole  province  of  Beira  was  prepa¬ 
red  for  revolt ;  but  a  division  under 
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tlitfCMiht  VilittHoi^  iPtiiefi  hadfoUpw-' 
ed  {A  chd  fbotst^  of  Mh^essiVatid* 
deniya^Pived,  and  djbpePsra  a  large 
body  lef  gvorilltts,  wKo  had  assembM 
at  f*etialmtioor.  <  At  length,  Cbavea, 
alarmed  at*  the  approaching  debarica- 
tion*  'tif  fipitish  troops,  abandoned  his 
pro^eM  against  Lisbon,  and  retired 
to  the  right  df  ihe  Mondego,  and, 
abandoning  the  t^ole  country  around 
Viseu  and  Lamego,  he  withdrew  his 
forces  into  Tras-os- Montes,  and  the 
eastpOirtion  of  Beira,  bordering  upon 
Spain,  with  which  country  he  secu> 
rra  hfs  oommunications. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs 
wheOy  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  first 
portion  of  the  British  expedition  land¬ 
ed  ‘M  Lisbon,  and  was  received  by 
the  people  with  every  demonstration 
of  gmdtnde’ and  welcome;  the  rest 
immediately  followed. 

It  was  evident  to  the  most  ordinary- 
observers,  that  the  situation  in  which 
Great  Britain  and  France  were  re¬ 
spectively  placed  with  regard  to 
the  two  peninsular  kingdoms,  might 
very  naturally  resolve  into  a  gene¬ 
ral  war,  involving  the  whole  states 
of  Europe.  It  was  certain  that  Bri¬ 
tain  would  not  long  content  herself 
with  defending  Portugal  against  in¬ 
vasions  from  Spain,  should  the  policy 
of  the  Spanish  government  remain 
unaltered ;  but  that  it  might  be  ne¬ 
cessitated  to  carry  the  war  into  that 
country,  and,  by  offensive  operations, 
compel  its  sovereign  into  indemnity 
for  the  past  and  security  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  It  was  equally  clear,  that  the 
subversion  of  the  Portuguese  charter 
was  as  much  the  scheme  of  the  court 
party  of  France  as  of  the  Spanish 
cabinet ;  and  that  party  was  ex¬ 
tremely  incensed  by  certain  reflec¬ 
tions  which  had  been  cast  by  Mr 
Canning,  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  upon  the  invasion  and 
occupation  cJf  Spain  by  a  French 
army.  It  was  no  doubt  possible,  and 


probalblie^''  that  _thA  Freh^  caUhet 
might  oatensibly  acquiesce  in  tHe  de¬ 
fence  of  Portugal  by  British  troops  i 
but  it  was  more  than  doubtful  whetoer 
it  would  consent  that  Ferdinand 
should  receive  from  the  hands  of  Bri¬ 
tain  that  chastisement 'which  might 
be  found  necessary  to  stay  him  inhis 
frantic  course,  and  reduce  him  to  rea¬ 
son  and  a  sense  of  justice.  It  farther 
obviously  appeared,  that  not  only  had 
Britain  determined  to  defend  Portu¬ 
gal,  but  was  prepared  to  contest 
with  all  Europe  the  claim  wbidi 
any  state,  or  combination  of  states,- 
might  set  up  to  restrain  the  exercise^ 
by  a  sovereign  prince  of  his  legiti-. 
mate  powers  in  favour  of  free  insti¬ 
tutions — such  an  exercise  of  power  as 
tliat  by  which  Don  Pedro  -had  con¬ 
ferred  a  charter  upon  his  Portuguese^ 
subjects.  The  Holy  Alliance  had,  in- 
truth,  set  up  such  a  claim,  and 
forced  it.  It  had,  in  many  instances, 
trenched  upon  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  smaller  states,  by  preventing  cer¬ 
tain  political  ameliorations  which  they 
had  been  anxious  to  adopt.  It  was 
not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  in  the 
event  of  a  rupture  between  Britain 
and  France,  the  powers  composing 
the  alliance  might,  in  defence  of  their 
own  principles,  take  a  side  wHli  the 
latter,  while  the  lesser  powers  wuultl 
naturally  be  disposed  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  former.  Mr  Canning, 
in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  when  moving  an  address  in 
reply  to  his  Majesty’s  message  re¬ 
garding  the  aihurs  of  Portugal,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  considered  a  general 
war  far  from  improbable ;  for,  in  rec¬ 
koning  up  the  resources  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  he  included,  “  the  tremendous 
power,”  which  she  would  possess  in 
all  the  restless  and  discontented 
spirits  of  other  countries,”  which,  in 
tne  event  pf  a  war,  would  rush  to  her 
banner.  War,  then,  if  it  did  break  out, 
might  become  a  war  of  opinions,  as 
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extensive  and  ssnguintiry  as  (he  one 
which  had  preceded  it;  and  with 
the  near  prospect  of  such  a  war,  the 
public  mind  throughout  Europe  was 
violently  agitated. 

The  session  of  the  French  Cham¬ 
bers  for  1826,  like  that  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Parliament,  opened  towards  the 
close  of  the  preceding  year,  namely, 
on  12th  December.  The  King's 
speech  was  sufficiently  pacific.  Af&r 
mentioning  that  his  Majesty  conti¬ 
nued  to  receive  from  all  foreign  go- 
vernnients  the  assurance  of  the  most 
amicable  dispositions,  and  the  most 
conformable  to  his  own  sentiments 
fop  the  maintenance  of  peace,  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  observe,  Troubles  have 
recendy  broke  out  in  a  part  of  the 
Peninsula.  I  shall  unite  my  efforts 
So  those  of  my  allies  to  put  .an  end  to 
them,  and  to  prevent  their  conse¬ 
quences.”  The  hopes  of  peace  which 
the  speech  inspired  were  still  forther 
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heightened  by  a  speedi  of  the  mi¬ 
nister  for  foreign  anairs,  addressed  to 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  in  which  he 
vindicated,  in  the  fullest  manner,  the 
conduct  of  our  government;  and 
strimgly  censured  and  even  menaced 
the  government  of  Spain.  Still  there 
prevailed  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  sin. 
cerity  of  the  French  cabinet  in  the 
avowals  it  made  of  the  policy  which 
it  meant  to  observe ;  and  it  was  obser¬ 
ved  of  the  ministers  speech  particu¬ 
larly,  that  it  enundat^  no  pvineiple 
which  would  tie  it  down  to  neutrality, 
in  the  event  of  Britain  commencing 
operations  against  Spain ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  contained  expressions 
which  could  only  be  constiWd  into 
hints  that  should  Spain  be  aUadted, 
France  would  interfere  for  her  pro¬ 
tection.  We  must  defer  a  claMr  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  documents  for  a  fu¬ 
ture  volume.  .-no,,  -lit  1 .1 
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I  (Tiat  Diet  of  the  German  Confeder*  sal  grief  which  seized  them  in  Marab* 


ation  resitmed  its  sittings  on  26th  upon  its  being  known  that  he  was  so 
JaaMtry,  under  ^  presidency  of  M.  dangerously  ill  of  an  indainaaatitoy 
do'  Nawlert  tthe  Prussian  minister^  fever,  that  his  life  was  despaired  o^ 
Mhn  tihe  lang.agitated  question  of  and  in  the  extravagant  joy  to  which 
tha  aaivigatioa  of  the  Rhine  came  un>  they  yielded^  when  bis  recovery  waa 
der  its  consideration.  But, owing  to  .announced. 

the'conflicting  interests  involved  in  .  In  June,  the  Emperor  and  Empreai 
the  question,  the  Diet  could  come  to  paid  a  visit  to  the  King  and  Queetl 
DO  decision  regarding  it.  Having  of  Bavaria,  who  were  then  residing  at 
disposed  of  a  few  ouer  matters  of  Lambach.  It  was  declared  by  the  of* 


DO  decision  regarding  it.  Having  of  Bavaria,  who  were  then  residing  at 
disposed  of  a  few  ouer  matters  of  Lambach.  It  was  declared  by  the  of* 
little  importance,  the  Diet  cdjoumed  ficial  journals  that  their  journey  had 


on  4th  August.  Subsequent  to  this 
adjournment,  conferences  were  open¬ 
ed  at  the  palace  of  Joannisburgh,  the 


only  pleasure  for  its  object.  In  Sep- 
tembCT,  another  circumstance  oo 
curred,  which  gave  rise  to  many  con- 


seat  of  Prince  Mettemich,  which  were  jectures.  About  the  time  that  the 
attended  by  the  president  of  the  Diet,  ceremony  of  the  Russian  Emperor's 


and  the  ministers  of  the  great  powers, 
and  continued  six  weeks.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  discussions  which  took 
place  has  never  publicly  transpired  ) 
only  it  is  known  that  the  question 
sf  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  was 
again  brought  upon  the  tapis,  but 
nothing  dennitive  arranged  with  re¬ 
gard  to  it. 

However  harsh  and  unfeeling  may 
be  the  treatment  by  the  Austrian  Em¬ 
peror  of  his  Italian  subjects,  he  ap- 

i tears  to  possess,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
ove  and  esteem  of  the  people  of  his 
hereditary  dominions.  Of  this,  a  stri¬ 
ding  proof  wasexliibitedinthe  univer- 


coronation  took  place,  and  while  the 
war  between  Russia  and  Persia,  and 
the  conferences  at  Ackermann  were 
still  in  dependence,  a  congress  waa 
formed  at  Vienna  of  the  whole  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Imperial  family,  including 
the  cadet  branches  of  T uscany  and  M  o- 
dena.  The  ostensible  object  of  it  was  ta 
regulate  the  succession  to  the  various 
domains  belonging  to  the  family,  in 
the  event  of  the  decease  of  tlie  emper¬ 
or.  The  meeting  of  the  congress  was, 
on  account  of  a  contagious  disease, 
which  had  appeared  in  the  family  of 
the  Archduke  Charles,  deferredtill  the 
beginning  of  October,  when  it  assem¬ 
bled  :  and  at  its  sittings,  Prince  Met- 
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ternirh  figured  as  chancellor  of  tite 
aiiguat  houM— a  circumstance  which 
ve  to  it  a  character  of  importance, 
hat  were  its  deliberations  or  its  re- 
soires,  were  concealed  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  public. 

On  7th  August,  a  decree  was  is¬ 
sued  by  the  govemmenti  which  pro- 
hiUted  its  subjects,  under  the  seve¬ 
ral  penalties,  from  engaging  in  the 
alaae  trade,  (the  trade  in  negroes,) 
and  provided  for  the  protection  of 
slaves  against  ill  treatment.  Such  a 
provision  will  appear  very  superero¬ 
gatory,  when  it  is  considered  that 
Austria  has  no  possessions  in  which 
negro  slavery  prevails. 

The  Diet  of  Hungary  continued  its 
sittings.  On  20th  January,  it  voted 
m  aepresentation  to  the  Emperor,  in 
which  it  thanked  him  for  the  expla¬ 
nation  he  had  been  graciously  pleased 
to  give  of  his  message  of  9th  Novem¬ 
ber  ;  but  demanded,  that,  for  the  pur- 
■oee  of  tranquillizing  all  doubts  and 
mrs,  his  majesty  should  give  the  Diet 
certain  assurances  regarding  the  rights 
of  the  realm,  to  be  incorporated  with 
the  code  of  laws,  which  then  would 
form  an  "  eternal  monument."  In 
tbia  representation,  the  Diet  also  ob¬ 
served  with  grief,  that  his  majesty 
had  not  touched  upon  the  right  which 
k  'claimad'with  regard  to  contribu- 
tisais,  nor  upon  its  complaints  re¬ 
specting  sums  which  had  been  ille- 
exacted,  nor  upon  the  right  of 
the  Diet  to  fix  the  quota  of  imposts  to 
be  levied  from  one  session  to  another, 
as  also  the  amount  of  recruits  which 
the  kingdom  was  bound  to  furnish.  It 
CQOclu^l  by  praying  his  majesty  to 
pcniiit  the  publication  of  the  laws 
aod  acts 'of  the  session  in  Hungarian 
as>sreU  as  in  Latin.  > 

ikn  imperial  resolution  upon  the 
above  Te{meBentation  of  the  Diet,  wa»' 
adapted  and  signed  upon  9th  April.' 
In  this  document  bis  majesty  obser¬ 


ved,  that  with  reganl  to  oontiibatiens, 
he  recognised  the  principle  laid  down 
by  the  Diet,  but  absolutely  refused 
its  demand  relative  to  sums  which 
had  been  levied  without  its  consent 
in  the  interval  of  two  sessions,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  necessity  there  was  of 
continuing  the  annual  payment  of  the 
contribution,  without  which  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  the  state  could  not  have  been 
maintained.  With  regard  to  the  pe¬ 
riodical  convention  of  the  Diet,  he 
conceded  that  it  should  be  convened 
every  three  years,  but  denied  the 
right  of  one  Diet  to  fix  a  date  for  the 
convention  of  that  which  was  to  sno- 
ceed  it^that  being  one  of  the  rights 
of  the  crown.  And  lastly,  his  majesty 
willed  that  the  acts  of  the  Diet  should 
be  recorded  both  in  the  Hungarian 
and  Latin  languages,  but  that  the  La¬ 
tin  text  alone  should  be  regarded  as 
the  authentic  one. 

•  The  two  Chambers  of  the  Diet  ‘had 
hitherto  cordially  concurred  in  all 
measures  ;  but  at  length  dissensions 
between  them  sprung  up  respecting 
the  question,  whether  the  lands  be¬ 
longing  to  the  nobility  in  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  boors,  should  be  subject  to 
the  contribution.  Ultimately,  in  the 
sitting  of  9th  August,  it  was  decided 
that  all  such  lands  should  be  subject¬ 
ed  to  the  land-tax  and  the  conscrip¬ 
tion,  but  that  the  nobility,  who  had 
not  previously  paid  contribution  for 
such  lands,  should  be  exempted  from 
payment  during  their  lifetimes. 

After  many  remonstrances  to  the 
emperor  oh  the  subject  of  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  sums  which  had  been  ille¬ 
gally  levied,  to  which  remonstrances 
his  majesty  would  by  no  means  yield, 
the  Diet  at  length  consented' to  fix  the 
land  tax  as  it  stood  in  1791,  bat  with¬ 
out  deciding  as  to  arrears.  ^  • 

Among  otl)er  measures  resolved  on 
by  the  Diet,  indicative  of  a  dislike  of 
Austrian  rule,  wis  a  decree  authori¬ 
zing  the  erection  of  a  Hungarian,  uni- 
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venitTUi^i  institution  much  ^liked 
by/  th*  oouit,.  as  it.  contributed  to 
maintain  national  distinctions  between 
the  two  fXMintries.  .The  Diet  also  de¬ 
manded  from  tbe  emperor,  that,  in 
terina  of  his  coronation  oath,  the  an¬ 
cient  dependencies  of  the  kingdom, 
aad  those  recently  acquired,  such  as 
Dalmatia  and  GaUicia,  should  be  in¬ 
corporated  with  it,  so  that  it  might 
possess,  the  political  consideration 
-which  was  its  due.  Harassed  by  its 
iaocsaant  demands,  his  miqesty  invi¬ 
ted  the.  Diet  to  designate,  witliin  the 
space  «f  month,  tlie  whole  subjects, 
the  discussion  of  which,  in  the  course 
of  that  session,  it  conceived  to  be  in- 
dhipansable.  The  Diet  replied  by  new 
statements  of  grievances  and  new  de- 
mandsi  it  demanded  that,  according 
to  1  ancient  usages,  the  sovereign 
should  reside  four  months  every  year 
in  the  Hungarian  capital;  that  the 
royal  commissioners,  not  citi7.ens 
of  Hungary,  who  had  acted  illegally 
in  the  administration  of  public  aN 
fairs,  should  be  punished ;  and  that 
DO  one  should  be  appointe<l  to  office, 
without  his  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  king,  and  of  obedience  to  the 
laws.*'  It  also  reiterated  its  demands, 
tliat  the  periods  for  convoking  the 
diet  should  be  fixed  ;  and  that  all  the 
monies  illegally  levi^  from  Hungary 
by  Austrian  commissioners,  should  be 
faithfully  refunded.  -  ' 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  most 
of  the  differences  between  the  Diet 
and  the  Court  of  Vienna,  were  happi¬ 
ly  composed  by  the  mediation  of  the 
Archduke  Palatine ;  and  the  Diet, 
having  already  decided  the  amount 
of  the  current  contribution,  engaged 
to  ipay  for  all  arrears,  the  sum  of 
forty  millions  ot'  fiorins,  by  instal-' 
ments.  ■ 

I..  »  ,  I'., 

‘i<  The  caost 'important  event  that  oc¬ 
curred,  this  year  in.tltc  history  of 
Prussia, -was  the  decision  of  the  su¬ 


preme  Court  of  Breslau  upofsthecoB^ 
duet  of  various  individuals  charged 
with  being  connected  with  secret  as-. 
Bodations.  The  commission  of 
ence  had  previously,  after  much  rtJ 
search,  declared  that  tbe#e  existed 
throughout  Germany,  a  varielr  of  se» 
cret  associations,  mysteriottsiytcoai** 
nected,  and  having  in  view  thd  Mgh^ 
neration  of  Germany.  But  ht  wua 
evident  to  all  men  of  sense  that  Bud 
commission  must  have  greatly  cpcSgw 
gcrated  the  extent  of  these  aocietiea^* 
their  means,  and  tlie  criminality  of 
their  designs,  though  it  was  edraktad 
on  all  hands  that  such  societies  ecristA 
cd,  and  that  they  aimed  at  the  sa)»« 
version  of  the  established  order  of 
things.  On  25th  March,  the  supMtne 
court  pronounced  its  jut^ment  vqiori 
twenty-eight  members  of  these  Mso^ 
ciations,  who  were  imprisoned  at  Cbw 
penick.  Eleven  of  them— the  gavwe«- 
nor  of  a  gymnasium,  two  refendayics 
of  the  tribunals,  a  teacher,  femt'  eaiwi' 
didates  for  public  instruction,  -and 
three  students,  were  condemm^-  tw 
five  years'  imprisonment  in  a  fortreM*; 
an  auditor  of  justice,' and  a 'candidale 
for  public  instruction,  werecondemni* 
ed  to  three  years  similar '-impriaoial 
ment ;  a  landed  proprietor  and«  stuU 
dent  to  ten  years  imprisoamentfy^  aitd 
twelve  other  individuals  (to  tenna-of 
imprisonment,  varying- .frotn  othe<to* 
eleven  years.  They  were'-aho 
prived  of  the  right '  to  wear  qoy 
tional  decoration;  and  diose  ef  thtot 
in  the  public  employment  were  das. 
dared  to  have  forfeited  their  placesi,* 
and  to  be  for  ever  incapable  or  being 

reinstated.  ,*(  .  .  .>,u 

This  year  Prussia  was  much  agi¬ 
tated  by  religious  disputesw'  Soase 
sects,  aiming  at  a  prefeolibility  in  lew 
ligion,  became  absolutely  myiticaV 
and  propagated  the  most  extxavagknt 
heresies,  particularly.respe<itiog*<pii0^ 
destination  and  grace.-  I'lToi  ehpdt 
the  growing  foUy,  the  •BBiiitslc«*of 
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public  iastruction  addreatcd  *a  oircu- 
br  lotke  profeMors  of  oo{lages,^i««o> 
ton  of  acadeiBMB,  and  parish  priests, 
in  which  he  severely  recked  such  of 
them  as  had  countenaacad,  or  nei 
fleeted  to  discourage  the  herenes  in 
question.  A  considendde  sensation 
was  about  the  same  time  produced 
by  the  publication  of  a  letter  address^ 
ed  by  tm  king  to  his.  natural  sister, 
the  reigning  I^hess  of  Anholt  Koe> 
then,  reproaching  her  on  account  of 
her  having  embraced  the  Catholic 
€uth.‘*  It  was  a  truly  sensible,  ortho> 
dok,  and  every  way  edifying  letter. 
For  the  apostacy  of  the  duchess,  the 
Protestant  part  of  the  community 
was  consoled  by  the  conversion  of  the 
Princess  de  Liegnitz,  the  king’s  con¬ 
sort,  from  the  Cholic  to  the  Reform-, 
ed  ^th  {  a  change  which,  the  court 
gasette  took  care  to  inform  the  pub¬ 
lic,  proceeded  from  her  own  free  and 
sincere  conviction. 

A  number  of  measures  were  adopt- 
ed  by  government,  calculated  to  ^ve 
a  homogeneousness  to  the  institutions 
and  manners  of  the  different  states 
composing  the  monarchy.  In  1818,  the 
|dng  had  decreed  the  introduction 
pf  ue  Prussian  code  of  laws  into  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  but  reserving  all 
rights  and  peculiar  customs  compati- 
hw  with  that  code,  and  leaving  it  to 
the  provincial  states  to  point  out  the 
medifieatioae  in  that  code,  and  those 
custoaas  •  which  were  necessary,  or 
might  be  of  advantage  to  the  public. 
Hia  mi^ty,-at  -same  time,  confided 
the  discussion  of  those  modifications 
to  a  eornmission,  nominated  by  him¬ 
self,  and  consisting  partly  of  two  de¬ 
puties  of  first  order,  one  deputy 
for  the  towns,  and  one  for  the  com¬ 
munes  of  the  provincial  assembly. 
The  labours 'of  that  commission  were 
Mbmitted  to  the  provincial  assembly,* 
which  was  opened  at  Dusseldorf  on 
29th  October. 

The  Prussian  code,  of  coarse,  be¬ 


came  the  great  subject  of  dkeuMion. 
Addrcaaea<’were<'pme«ied<  ftnm-'  a 
number  of  the  municipalitie8>'({MHti* 
cularly  that  of  Cologne,  bitterly  com* 
plaining  of  the  impmectkms  of  that 
code,  both  in  matters  civil  «nd  ori^ 
minal,  which  gave  rise  ito  very*  ani¬ 
mated  debates.  Some  members  of  the 
equestrian  order  objected  to -the  ad¬ 
dresses  being  read,  as  being  nothing 
less  than  disloyal)  hot  most  of  the 
deputies  for  towns  and  communes 
contended  against  that  opimoa^  ’At 
length,  the  whole  question  was 'putts 
the  vote,  on  21st  and  22d  December^ 
when  various  propositioas,  the  efisCt 
of  which  was  to  ameliorate  tbo  ad¬ 
ministration  ofjustfce,  were  carried  by 
a  great  majority.  The  most  impOttaM 
of  these  propositions  were,*  thift ''the 
proceediags  m  courts,  both  cirib  and 
crimuuJ,  should  be  conducted 'eiea 
voce  and  publicly ;  that  the  tribuaalt 
of  commerce  should  be  maivtafaied) 
that  juries  should  be  instituted  mider 
a  perfect  form ;  that  the  institution 
of  justices  of  the  peace  should  bt 
maintained ;  and  that  all  taxes  on  the 
administratimi  of  justice  'should  be 
suppressed.  <*1' 

These  propositions  at  voted,  were 
carried  to  the  foot  of  the  tlwone  by 
deputies  of  the  four  orders  composing 
the  Assembly;  and  were  attended 
with  a  result  favourable  to  the  views 
of  the  nuyority  of  its  members. 

Most  of  the  other  states  of  Ger. 
many  had  this  year  their  legislative 
Diets ;  but  at  none  of  them  was  there 
any  question  involving  a  piddto  prin¬ 
ciple,  or  of  the  least  interest  to  fo¬ 
reigners,  decided  upon  or  even  de¬ 
bated.  Bavaria,  in  particular,  ap¬ 
peared  to  advance  steady  In  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  economy  and  consthutioDal 
improvement;  while  the  King  af¬ 
forded  to  his  aubiects  and  the  whole 
world  a  proof  of  his  liberal  spirit,  bj 
remitting  upwards  of  100, 000-  florins 
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alavery.,  i  ;  i 'in.-r '  f.,  ’ 

-<l  ,  vl-?  li.l  I  ' 

Thja  year  the  court  of  Denmark 
oQOchided  treaties  of  navigation  and 
oommeree  upon  the  principles  of  re- 
cipnocaty,twtth  Sweden,  and  also  the 
United  States  of  America. 

;  -inKiU'  ,  > 

v  '.Oa  18th  March,  a  similar  treaty, 

I  and:. upon  the  same  principles,  was 
concluded  between  Sweden  and  Great 
)  Britain.  The  former  power,  at  same 
,  timOi.  removed  the  previous  prohibi- 
UoM  oft  the  importation  of  rum, 
brandies*  &c.,  lessened  the  import 
'  d4tiea)SipoB  o^er  articles,  and  totally 
t  lilMdislU^  those  upon  foreign  books. 

ii>  An  event  occurred,  which  was  aus- 
1  pkiouSi'to  .the  reigning  dynasty  of 
I  Sweden.  ;  On  3d  May,  the  Princess 
I  Itegnnt  was  delivered  of  an  heir  to 
;  tbe^Umooe,  who,  on  his  birth,  received 
r  tbeiiitle  of  Duke  of  Scandinavia.  The 

I  event  was  odebrated  with  great  re* 
}«scings.n  ABerwurds  the  Swedish 
oouat  .  received  intelligence  of  the  de¬ 
mise  of  the  «x*Queen  Frederica  Wil- 
faelmina  Dorothea,  who  expired  at 
Lausanne,  on  25th  SeptembW*  after 
r  a  long  and  severe  illn^s,  and  after  a 
r  separation  from  her  husband  of  four- 
[  teen  years.  Her  remains  were  in- 
I  terred  in  the  family  cemetery  at  Ba¬ 
den.  Theoourt put  itself  intofive  days* 
mourning  on  the  occasion. 

We  now  come  to  treat  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Netherlands.  On  25th  March, 
the  Chambers  were  closed  by  a  speech 
in  name  of  his  majesty,  in  which  he 
•  expressed  his  high  satisfii^ion  with  the 

result  of  their  labours.  Previously 
to  this,  the  legislature  bad  approved 
1  of  the  budget  submitted  to  it  by  the 
legislature ;  and  made  several  changes 
t  in  the  duties  upon  imports  and  ex- 

r  ports,  which  were  deemed  favourable 

(  to  commerce. 


«8t 

The  kUtg  eontiniMd  to  display  *00 
little  resohitioD  in  maintamingjus  pre- 
r^ative^  and  the  tvanquillito  of  the 
kio^om  lagainst  the  arts  of  the  €*• 
Uumc  prieathood.  At  the  same  tiaae* 
he  penuitted,  by  a  decree,  the  puhli* 
cation  of  a  Pap«d  bull,  by  which,  on 
certain  conditions,  the  benefit  of  the 
jubilee  was  extended  to  all  Rmgoan 
Catholics  who  did  not -attend  it  in 
person ;  but  iu  the  decree,  hia  Ma¬ 
jesty  di^ared,  that  hia  sanetiopiag 
the  publication  of  the  bull  should  not 
be  construed  into  an  approval  of  any 
expressions  in  it,  which  could  he  hdd 
as  derogating  from  his  royal  fights^ 
the  rights  of  his  kingdom,  or  tlie  law 
of  equal  toleration  which  there  pre* 
vailed.  •  ■> 

About  the  same  time,  the  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Ci^olic  Church 
was  suppressed*  and  the  functkms  of 
the  office  merged  in  those  of  the  mi¬ 
nister  for  the  interim:.  This  measure 
greatly  mortified  the  Catholics.  The 
estates  of  Southern  Brabant  voted  an 
address  to  the  king*  iu  which  they 
prayed  him  to  republish  the  amaU 
seminaries,  and  to  grant  that  theetm* 
dents  who  were  destiaed  for  eedesi- 
astic  offices  might  not  be  compellcdtO 
attend  the.  PMlosophical  Ccslcge  cf 
Louvain  before  entering  the  Semina 
riM.  In  answer  to  that  addicM*  the 
king  dedared  his  firm  detcrminatioii 
to  enforce  his  decree  of  June  14;  18S& 

.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  an 
epidemic  lulious  fever  broke  out  in 
the  provinces  of  Groningen  .  and 
Friesland,  and  along  the  whole  coast 
of  the  North  Sea.  It  attacked  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  t  and  vast  numbers  became  the 
victims  of  it.  The  misaT^  it  occa¬ 
sioned  surpassed  all  belief.  The  go¬ 
vernment,  as  well  as  private  indivi¬ 
duals,  coutributed  liberally  towards 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  The  ma¬ 
lady  did  not  subside  until  the  setting 
in  of  the  frosts. 
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'  O11.I6U1.  October,'  the  Statc«-Ge* 
neral  were  opened  at  Bninels  by  the 
king  in  person,  who  was  pleasra  to 
nominate,  as  president  of  ^e  second 
Chamber,  M.  Reyphius,  who  was  the 
first  candidate  on  the  list,  and  select¬ 
ed  from  the  ranks  of  the  constitutional 
Opposition. 

'  On  the  20th,  the  annual  budget  for 
1827  was  presented  to  the  second 
Chamber  by  the  minister  of  the  inte¬ 
rior.  It  amounted  to  21,070,409 
flmrins,  and  exceeded  that  of  1826 
by  987,926  florins.  In  the  depart- 
inent  of  the  interior,  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2,100,000  florins,  which  was 
partly  designed  for  the  construction 
of  a  number  of  maritime  works,  and 
facilitating  the  navigation  of  the 
Rhine,  and  part  of  which,  500,000 
florins,  was  meant  for  the  support  of 
the  Ci^olic  Church  in  the  southern 
provinces.  '  • 

After  long  discussions,  which  con- 
thiaed4ill2M  December,  the  Chamber 
adopted  the  project  of  a  law,  which 
appropriated  for  1827,  2,400,000  flo¬ 
rins  to  the  redemption  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt ;  but  the  project  which  was 
to  fix  the  expenses  was  rejectetl  by 
77  votes  opposed  to  28  votes.  When 
this  result  was  made  known,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  by  a  message,  requested  the 
Chamber  to  take  the  first  project  into 
tarther  consideration,  and  withdrew 
the  other.  He  then  re])laced  both  by 
a  new  project,  which  authorized  his 
government  to  collect  taxes,  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  expenditure  on  the  footing 


on  which  both  bad  been  placed  by 
the  budget  for  1826}  and  that  for' 
the  first  half  of  the  year  1827-  .  This 
provisional  measure  was  agre^  to, 
without  opposition,  by  both  Chambers. 

The  news  received  from  Java  was 
both  distressing  and  alarming.  The 
new  governor.  Viscount  Dubus  de 
Gisignies,  who  had  sailed  for  that 
colony  with  fresh  troops,  had  hoped 
to  appease  the  insurgent  natives,  by 
introducing  an  improved  system 
government ;  but  was  completely  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  insurgents  continu¬ 
ed  to  devastate  the  territory  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Dutch,  and  compelled 
them  to'  fortify  themselves  in  -seve¬ 
ral  positions.  A  number  of  petty 
conflicts  took  place  in  August  and 
September,  attended  with  no  resnhs 
but  the  loss  of  lives ;  but,  about  the 
beginning  of  October,  a  battle  upon 
a  grand  scale  was  fought  between  solo 
and  Samarang,  the  Dutch  being  com¬ 
manded  by  General  Van  Green,  tflid 
the  Javans  by  their  Palembang,  Depo 
Negoro.  The  result  was,  aocording 
to  uie  accounts  received  in  Europe, 
that  the  Dutch  army  was  almost  an. 
nihilated,  and  the  victorious  general 
had  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Samarang,  Whether  these  accounts 
are  strictly  correct,  we  have  no  means 
of  determining ;  but  that  the  afiairs 
of  the  Dutch  in  Java  were  in  a  most 
critical  state,  was  evident  from  the 
demand  made  by  the  .  government 
upon  the  States-General  to  have  the 
army  in  tliat  island  reinforced. 
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uniTciB  SviM  Diet  assembled  at  Lu- 

.^)Wme  in  tbe  month  of  July,  when  it 
'fMi^aaed  the  question  which  had  been 
long  agitated  regarding  the  pro* 
y  p^ty  of  establishing  a  peculiar  police 
U^poarcion  of  emigrant  strangers, 
.f^-alao  foe  restraioiag  the  liberty  of 
.,(|iq.fPross.  so  that  its  labours  might 
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hfi  o&osive  to  foreign  powers.  A 
.(wiatyof  opinioDS  were  offered  upon 
,uiA  question  by  the  deputies  of  the 
,  cantons ;  but  as  the  discus- 

Mon  advanced)  it  was  evident  that 
Qaa.  . friends  of  liberal  principles  bad 
,‘i^ed  ground ;  and,  at  length,  it  was 
!  .Agreed  to  adjourn  the  question  until 
tEs  succeeding  Diet. 

),^|i,3efore,  separating,  Diet  took 
snto  consideration  a  variety  of  reports 
of  commissions.  One  of  these  recom¬ 
mended  a  revision  of  the  penal  code, 
which  the  Diet  approved  of.  Ano¬ 
ther  communicated  the  basis  of  a  pre¬ 
liminary  treaty,  entered  into  by  the 
French  ambassador  and  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Helvetian  republic,  for 
a  convention  between  the  two  na- 
tions,reciprocaIly  regulating  the  rights 
of  settlement  and  domicile  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  one  who  might  establish 
themselves  in  the  territory  of  the 
other.  The  federal  directory  was 
charged  by  the  Diet  to  transmit  the 
preliminary  treaty  to  the  different  can¬ 
tons,  who  were  recommended  to  make 
known  their  opinions  of  it  before  the 
1st  January. 

VOI,.  XIX.  PART  1. 


There  was  this  year  formed  at 
Thoun,  an  encampment  of  thenational 
federal  army,  consisting  of  seven  bat¬ 
talions  of  infantry,  four  companies 
of  dragoons,  two  companies  of  cara¬ 
bineers,  and  one  company  of  artillery¬ 
men.  Afler  having  beim  exercised 
for  several  days,  and  executing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  grand  manoeuvres,  the  troops 
retired  into  their  respective  cantons. 

The  great  Council  of  Lucerne,  ha¬ 
ving  bMn  petitioned  to  permit  the 
introduction  into  that  city  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  worship,  determined,  -  upon 
29th  December,  by  52  votes  against 
S9,  to  grant  ^e  pennission  applied 
for,  reserving  to  the  Council  to  grant 
at  any  time  afterwards  a  . still  greater 
latitude  of  toleration.  ^ 

The  Pope  of  Rome  busied  himself 
exceedingly  this  year  in  fulminatiag 
bulls  and  edicts  against  the  naexn- 
bers  of  all  secret  societies  whatever 
throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom, 
iwbom  be  denounced  as  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  invoked  all  Christian 
princes  to  assist  in  their  extirpation. 
These  documents  are  chiefly  remark¬ 
able,  as  proving  the  eager  credulity 
of  their  author,  and  the  vengeful  spi¬ 
rit  with  which  he  was  animated.  They 
were  displeasing  to  a  party  in  the 
college  of  cardinals,  who  conceived 
them  to  have  been  dictated  by  that 
foreign  influence  which  domineers 
over  and  oppresses  Italy ;  to  have 
u 
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been  meant  to  serve  as  an  apology  for 
the  continued  occupation  of  Naples 

Austrian  troops ;  and  as  likely  to 
give  offence  to  idl  constitutional  go* 
vernments. 

In  one  instance, however,  the  Pontiff 
was  pleased  to  make  a  display  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  of  clemency.  By  an  or¬ 
dinance  he  reduced,  by  three-fourths, 
the  punishments  of  about  300  persons, 
who  had  been  condemned,  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Ravenna,  Cesena,  and  Forli, 
to  imprisonment,  for  being  implicated 
in  seditious  practices.  The  punishment 
of  others  who  had  been  condemned 
for  the  same  crime  to  not  more  than 
four  years’  imprisonment,  he  entirely 
remitted.  Meantime,  these  provinces 
continued  to  be  agitated  by  serious 
troubles.  The  cardinal  legate,  Riva- 
rola,  escaped  assassination  in  a  sin¬ 
gular  manner.  A  canon  who  was  tra¬ 
velling  in  his  suite,  having  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  Cardinal  himself,  was 
fired  at,  and  mortally  wounded  by  a 
pistol  shot.  Upon  receiving  intelli¬ 
gence  of  this  outrage,  the  Pope  sent 
an  extraordinary  commission  into  the 
provinces.  A  number  of  arrests  were 
made ;  but,  notwithstanding,  and 
though  a  reward  of  10,000  pistoles 
was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the 
assassins  of  the  Cardinal,  all  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  commissioners  turn¬ 
ed  out  fruitless. 

As  if  in  contempt  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age  and  of  public  opinion,  the 
Pope  re-erected  the  districts  of  Conca 
and  Canemorto,  in  the  Roman  states, 
into  perpetual  fiefs,  with  civil  and  cri¬ 
minal  jurisdiction,  and  the  right  of 
sanctuary.  The  first  he  bestowed 
upon  the  Inquisition ;  the  other  upon 
the  Chapter  of  St  Peter  of  the  Vatican. 

This  year  the  dominions  of  the 
Neapolitan  monarch  were  relieved  of 
one  part  of  the  dead-weight  which 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  them.  On  9th 


April,  the  Austrian  troops  which  oc¬ 
cupied  Sicily,  consisting  of  about  6000 
men,  under  the  command  of  General 
Count  Lilienberg,  were  embarked  in 
transports,  and  sailed,  one  division  of 
them  for  Trieste  and  Venice,  and  the 
other  forNaples,  where  they  were  safe¬ 
ly  landed.  The  place  of  the  Austrians 
was  supplied  by  9000  national  troops 
brought  from  the  continent,  who  oc- 
cupi^  different  points  of  the  island. 

By  a  royal  ordinance,  dated  24>tli 
May,  two  Councils  of  State  were  esta¬ 
blished,  one  at  Naples,  and  another  at 
Palermo.  Military  commissions  also 
were  established  in  all  the  provinces 
for  the  summary  trial  and  punish¬ 
ment  of  seditious  persons,  and  persons 
connected  with  secret  societies.  As 
some  of  the  commissions  seemed  to 
proceed  reluctantly  in  their  work  of 
blood,  or  at  least  to  have  great  dififi- 
culty  in  discovering  victims,  the  King, 
on  18th  September,  issued  a  new  or¬ 
dinance  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
their  activity.  There  was  a  violent 
suspicion  entertained  at  the  time  that 
these  ordinances,  as  well  as  the  bulls 
and  edicts  of  the  Pope,  were  at  the 
instigation  of  Austria. 

Such  was  the  distracted  state  of  the 
finances,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  impose  new  taxes,  and  to  increase 
some  of  the  old  ones,  especially  the 
personal  contribution  or  poll-tax,  and 
the  duties  upon  luxuries ;  by  which 
it  was  thought  the  revenue  would  gain 
an  addition  of  400,000  dollars,  and 
an  equality  be  established  between 
the  receipt  and  expenditure.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  King  promised  to  the 
landed  proprietors  and  farmers  some 
material  relief  from  the  billeting  of 
soldiers,  by  which  he  hoped  to  stifle 
the  loud  complaints  that  were  made 
of  the  partial  military  occupation  of 
the  kingdom  by  the  Austrians  beyond 
the  term  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  28th 
April  1825. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Russia. 


The  result  of  the  insurrection, 
which  unfortunately  distinguished 
tlie  accession  of  the  Emperor  Nicho¬ 
las,  must  have  convinced  the  most 
infatuated  of  the  conspirators,  that 
the  Russian  peasantry,  and  people 
generally,  were  indisposed  to  a  ra¬ 
dical  change,'  and  even  not  sufficient¬ 
ly  ripe  to  Took  with  favour  upon  any 
sensible  improvement  in  their  system 
of  government.  But  the  emperor 
conceived  it  prudent,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  adopt  a  number  of 
ameliorating  measures.  He  forward¬ 
ed  injunctions  to  all  the  provincial 
functionaries,  to  the  effect  of  prevent¬ 
ing  abuses  in  the  treatment  of  the 
boors,  and  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  poorer  classes,  and  of  expediting 
the  decision  of  causes  before  the  tri- 
bunab.  He  also  established  a  parti¬ 
cular  section  in  the  Imperial  Chan¬ 
cery,  to  be  under  bis  own  immediate 
surveillance,  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
pleting  a  new  code  of  laws,  and  pre¬ 
scribed  to  the  committee  the  term  of 
two  years  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  la¬ 
bours.  He  also  remitted  all  arrears 
of  taxes  then  due,  which  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  2000  rubles,  and  the  discharge 
of  all  those  imprisoned  for  debts  due 
to  the  state,  which  did  not  exceed 
the  above  sum. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  and 
other  benificent  measures,  the  capi¬ 


tal,  and  indeed  the  whole  empire*  was 
involved  in  the  deepest  gloom.  The 
premature  death  of  Alexander  had 
given  a  severe  shock  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people ;  and  there  was  scarce¬ 
ly  a  distinguished  family  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  which  had  not  reason  to  be 
seriously  apprehensive,  on  account 
of  some  of  its  members,  of  the  result 
of  the  labours  of  the  commission  which 
had  been  formed  to  investigate  the 
recent  conspiracy.  In  order  to  put 
an  end  to  a  state  of  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  soldiery, 
engaged  in  the  revolt,  the  emperor 
adjudged  that,  of  the  two  regiments 
of  the  guards,  about  SOO  of  the  most 
guilty  should  be  confined  in  for¬ 
tresses,  and  the  rest  distributed  among 
the  troops  of  the  line.  But  afterwards, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  review,  the  em¬ 
peror,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Michael,  remitted  even  these 
lenient  punishments ;  and,  address¬ 
ing  the  insurgent  regiments,  told  them 
he  would  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  proving  their  courage  and  loyalty, 
by  sending  them  as  a  reinforcement 
to  the  army  of  Georgia,  which  was 
engaged  in  subduing  certain  preda¬ 
tory  and  rebellious  tribes,  inhabiting 
Mount  Caucasus ;  and  that,  in  their 
absence,  he  himsdf  would  provide 
for  their  wives  and  families.  This 
communication  of  his  majesty’s  gra- 
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cious  sentiments  was  received  by  the 
troops  with  shouts  of  gratitude  and 
applause. 

An  official  statement  was  published 
by  government,  from  which  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that,  since  1823,  there  had 
been  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  na¬ 
tional  expenditure  to  the  amount  of 
no  less  than  168,300,000  rubles ;  and 
that  in  the  course  of  Aese  three  years, 
there  had  been  no  new  loan  what¬ 
ever. 

Another  very  important  document 
appeared  about  this  period.  It  was 
an  official  report  upon  the  military 
colonies,  by  the  governor  of  these 
colonies.  Count  Arackschejeff.  It  ap¬ 
peared  from  it,  that  the  advantages 
which  were  proposed  in  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  colonies,  had  not 
been  obtained.  It  had  been  calcula¬ 
ted,  that  they  would  increase  within 
themselves  sufficiently  to  render  any 
other  mode  of  recruiting  unnecessary; 
but  the  mortality  among  the  sons  of 
‘  the  soldiers  had  been  so  great,  in 
comparison  with  the  births,  that 
Count  Arackschejeff  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  complete  the  regiments,  to 
take  soldiers’  children  from  the  crown 
and  other  villages.  It  farther  appear¬ 
ed,  that  of  the  15,061  males,  and 
12,670  females,  composing  the  north¬ 
ern  district,  only  4751  had  not  be¬ 
come  a  burden  to  the  government ; 
consequently,  government  had  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  23,^1,  instead  of  for  6000, 
which  was  the  utmost  that  had  been 
calculated  upon.  Thus,  about  six- 
seventh  parts  of  these  colonies  did 
not  support  themselves,  as  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  they  would  do ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  government  would  have  to  find 
support  and  provisions  for  the  colo¬ 
nized  battalions,  as  well  as  for  those 
on  service,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  for  the  other  indigent  indivi¬ 
duals,  of  whom  there  was  a  constant¬ 
ly  increasing  number  in  these  wttle- 
ments. 


Afler  the  death  of  the  late  empe¬ 
ror,  his  mortal  remains  were  removed 
from  the  palace  of  Taganrog  to  the 
church  of  St  Alexander  Newsky, 
where  they  lay  upwards  of  two  months. 
They  were  then  removed  in  great 
state,  and  under  a  numerous  escort,  to 
St  Petersburgh.  In  every  city  through 
which  they  passed,  funeral  ceremonies 
were  performed  over  them  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  churches,  which,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  were 
attended  by  nearly  the  whole  neigh¬ 
bouring  population.  Afler  having  tra¬ 
versed  8000  wersts,  the  body  arrived, 
on  10th  March,  at  Czarskoje  Selo, 
where  the  imperial  family  were  as¬ 
sembled  to  receive  it.  It  was  then 
removed  to  the  imperial  palace  of 
Tschesme;  from  whence,  on  the  18th, 
it  was  removed  in  grand  procession 
to  St  Petersburgh.  The  procession 
was  divided  into  thirteen  sections  ; 
in  the  last  of  which  was  the  hearse, 
drawn  by  eight  horses,  followed  by 
the  reigning  emperor,  who '  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  grand  Duke  Mi¬ 
chael,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
Prince  William  of  Prussia,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  other  distinguished  military  cha¬ 
racters.  The  Empresses  Alexandrina 
and  Maria  followed  in  one  carriage, 
with  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess 
Maria  of  Wurtemburgh.  On  arriving 
at  St  Petersburgh,  the  body  was  depo¬ 
sited  in  the  cathedral  of  our  Lad^  of 
Casan,  where  it  lay  exposed  eight 
days,  during  which,  persons  of  all 
classes  were  admitted  to  pay  their 
last  respects  to  it.  On  the  25th,  the 
bo^  was  removed  to  the  church  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  where  it  was 
interred  with  great  pomp  in  the  ce¬ 
metery  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  imperial  family,  and  the 
foreigners  of  distinction  then  in  the 
capital,  having  assisted  at  the  cere¬ 
mony. 

Upon  the  accession  of  the  new  em- 
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peror,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
charged  by  the  British  government 
with  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Peters- 
burgh^  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
congratulating  his  majesty  upon  the 
event ;  but  the  dignity  of  his  grace’s 
rank,  and  the  celebrity  of  bis  name, 
led  the  public  to  suppose  that  his 
mission  had  much  higher  objects. 
His  journey  was  chiefly  by  land.  He 
was  received  at  Berlin,  and  also  at  St 
Petersburgh,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  with  all  the  ho¬ 
nours  that  were  due  to  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  Europe. 
His  grace  held  repeated  and  very 
long  conferences  both  with  the  em¬ 
peror  and  Count  Nesselrode,  the  mi¬ 
nister  for  foreign  affairs.  It  does  not 
belong  to  us  to  penetrate  the  mys¬ 
tery  in  which  these  conferences  are 
enveloped;  but  subsequent  events, 
when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
well-known  interests  and  wishes  of 
our  government,  have  made  it  very 
evident  that  his  grace’s  efforts  were 
directed  to  preventing  a  rupture  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  ob¬ 
taining  the  co-operation  of  the  former 
power,  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
war  which  still  continued  to  ravage 
Greece.  In  point  of  fact,  the  proto¬ 
col  of  a  convention  between  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  was  signed  at  5^t 
Petersburgh,  on  4th  April,  which  was 
notified  to  the  ministers  of  the  other 
great  powers,  and  also  to  the  Sublime 
Porte,  and  by  which  the  two  con¬ 
tracting  powers  declared  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  take  measures  for  termi¬ 
nating  the  above  war,  which  threat¬ 
ened  the  extirpation  of  a  Christian 
people.  His  mission  having  termi¬ 
nate,  his  grace  took  his  departure 
from  St  Petersburgh  on  the  6th  April. 
Among  the  other  honours  which  were 
paid  to  his  grace,  was  the  conferring 
nis  name  upon  the  regiment  of  Smo- 
cnsko,  on  the  day  of  the  anniversary 


of  the  capture  of  Paris  by  the  allied 
powers. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  imperial 
family  were  visited  with  a  new  af¬ 
fliction  in  the  death  of  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  the  late  emperor’s  widow. 
No  attention  or  kindness  was  omit¬ 
ted  to  be  paid  to  her  by  the  new  so¬ 
vereign  and  his  mother,  which  could 
assist  in  assuaging  her  grief ;  but  all 
was  unavailing.  She  expired  at  Be- 
lelf,  in  the  government  of  Twer,  on 
the  16th  :  and  was  afterwards,  in  ful¬ 
filment  of  her  own  desire,  interred  in 
the  same  tomb  with  her  illustrious 
husband. 

General  Zayonczek,  who  was  char¬ 
ged  with  the  civil  administration  of 
Poland,  as  president  of  the  Council 
of  State,  having  died  in  the  month  of 
July,  the  senator  Wayvode  Sabo- 
lewsky  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him ;  and  the  Czarowitch  Constan¬ 
tine  was  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
military  department  of  the  Polish  go¬ 
vernment. 

The  special  commission  appointed 
to  investigate  the  origin  and  objects 
of  the  late  revolutionary  movements 
at  St  Petersburgh,  after 'a  most  patient 
research,  which  lasted  five  months,' 
presented  their  report  on  30th  May. 
In  this  report  it  was  affirmed,  that 
the  conspiracy  had  been  hatched  so 
far  back  as  1816,  that  it  origin¬ 
ated  with  several  young  officers  who 
had  served  in  Germany,  and  that,  to 
accomplish  it,  the  assassination  of  the 
late  emperor  had  been  resolved  upon 
by  several  of  the  conspirators.  It  is 
rather  a  remarkable,  but  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for  circumstance,  that  of 
the  persons  implicated  by  this  report, 
120  in  number,  there  were  only  five 
or  six  of  obscure  rank,  and  among 
them  were  three  barons,  two  counts, 
and  seven  princes,  namely,  Troubetz- 
kai,  Obolensky,  Bariatinsky,  Serge- 
Walkonsky,Stchcpine-Ra8tousky,Vn- 
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Icrian  GaIitziD,and Schakouskoi.  The 
report  separated  the  accused  into 
two  classes,  those  who  had  been  guil¬ 
ty  of  high  treason,  and  those  who  had 
joined  in  the  measures  of  the  former 
from  "  delusion  and  weakness  of  cha¬ 
racter,”  without  any  specific  object, 
or  having  had  any  share  in  the  re¬ 
volt.  On  this  report  being  present¬ 
ed,  the  emperor  constituted  a  high 
court  of  justice  for  the  trial  of  ^e 
accused,  consisting  of,  according  to 
ancient  usage,  the  three  principal  or¬ 
ders  of  the  state,  the  Council  of  the 
Empire,  the  directing  Senate,  and  the 
Holy  Synod,  to  whom  were  join¬ 
ed  certain  civilians  and  military  men 
high  in  rank.  The  trial  was  instant¬ 
ly  proceeded  in ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  thirty-six  of  the  accused  were 
condemned  to  death;  of  that  number, 
five,  viz.  Colonel  Pestel,  Sub-Lieu¬ 
tenant  Rileieff,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Serge-MouravieffApostol,  Sub-Lieu¬ 
tenant  Bestaujef-Rumine,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Kahovsky,  were,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  enormity  of  their 
guilt,  adjudged  to  be  drawn  and 
uartered.  The  others  were  con- 
emned  to  the  minor  punishments  of 
exile,  for  ever,  or  for  a  limited  pe¬ 
riod,  to  Siberia,  and  labour  in  the 
mines ;  in  addition  to  which,  such  of 
them  as  were  of  the  class  of  nobles 
were  deprived  of  their  titles.  His 
majesty  aflerwards  mitigated,  in  va¬ 
rious  degrees,  the  punishments  award¬ 
ed  to  the  whole  criminals.  The  hor¬ 
rid  punishment  decreed  against  the 
above  five  named  individuals,  he  com¬ 
muted  into  the  ignominious  one  of 
hanging,  which  had  not  been  inflict¬ 
ed  in  Russia  for  upwards  of  sixty 
years. 

On  25th  July,  at  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  the  troops  which  were 
to  assist  at  the  execution  of  these 
criminals,  were  assembled  on  the 
^acis  of  the  citadel  of  St  Petersburgh. 
There  was  a  demi-battalion  from  each 


regiment  of  cavalry.  From  1200  to 
1500  persons  at  most,  were  assem¬ 
bled  on  the  occasion.  The  five  con¬ 
victs  were  first  brought  in  front  of 
the  site  of  the  scaffold,  which  was 
not  then  erected,  and  remained  for 
more  than  an  hour  spectators  of  the 
preparations.  Afterwards,  the  other 
persons  condemned,  to  the  number 
of  about  100,  were  brought  out  guard¬ 
ed,  each  of  them,  whose  regiment 
was  there,  in  front  of  his  regiment ; 
those  whose  regiments  were  not  on 
the  ground,  or  not  in  the  service, 
were  collected  before  the  scaffold. 
The  sentence  was  read  to  them,  and 
they  were  degraded  by  being  placed 
on  their  knees,  and  having  their 
swords  broken  over  their  heads. 
They  were  afterwards  clad  in  grey 
coats,  and  their  uniforms,  swords, 
epaulettes,  and  decorations,  were 
thrown  into  a  great  fire,  close  to  the 
gallows.  They  were  then  made  to 
defile  before  the  scaffold,  and  recon¬ 
ducted  to  the  fortress.  After  their 
departure,  Pestel,  Releieff,  Serge- 
Mouravieff  Apostol,  Bestaujef-Ru¬ 
mine,  and  Kahovsky,  ascended  the 
scaffold.  At  the  signal  given  for  the 
execution,  the  ropes  attached  to 
Releieff,  Mouravieff,  and  Bestaujef, 
broke.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  cruel  torture,  taken  up  with  new 
preparations,  the  two  former  ascend¬ 
ed  the  scaffold  with  great  firmness; 
the  other  had  to  be  carried.  In  an 
instant  they  were  no  more. 

Some  days  afterwards,  the  other 
condemned  criminals  set  out  for  Si¬ 
beria,  under  a  military  escort.  In 
the  meantime,  the  emperor  gave  many 
new  proofs  of  the  amiableness  of  his 
disposition,  by  administering  consola¬ 
tion  to  the  relatives  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  victimsof  his  justice.  To  Madame 
Releieff,  whom  grief  had  deprived  of 
her  reason,  he  re^atedly  sent  mes¬ 
sages  by  one  of  nis  own  aides-de- 
camp,  assuring  her  of  his  favour  and 
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protection  ;  upon  the  father  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Pestel,  he  bestowed  50,000  rubles 
and  other  favours ;  and  the  brother 
of  Pestel,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the 
horse  guards,  was  promoted  to  be  an 
aide-de-camp  to  his  majesty. 

There  remained  a  number  of  other 
officers  who  had  been  involved  in  the 
conspiracy,  but  not  included  in  the 
trial.  Some  of  these  were  degraded 
to  the  ranks,  while  others  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  regiments,  with  the 
loss  of  a  step  in  rank. 

On  26th  July,  an  ukase  was  pub¬ 
lished,  providing  for  the  government 
of  the  country,  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  and  also  that 
of  the  death  of  his  son,  the  Archduke 
Alexander  Nicolavitch,  and  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  heirs-male  of  the  direct  line. 
In  the  former  case,  the  Archduke 
Michael  was  declared  to  be  regent 
during  his  nephew’s  minority,  and  in 
the  other  he  was  declared  to  be  the 
hereditary  emperor. 

On  Sd  September,  the  coronation 
of  the  emperor  and  empress,  which 
had  been  delayed  till  then,  on  account 
of  the  decease  of  the  Empress  Eliza¬ 
beth,  was  performed  at  Moscow,  in 
the  Kremlin,  within  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Assumption,  in  presence  of  the 
other  members  of  the  imperial  fami¬ 
ly,  the  nobility,  and  foreign  ambas¬ 
sadors.  It  were  needless  to  enter  in¬ 
to  a  detail  of  the  ceremonial,  of  the 
festivities  and  rejoicings  which  ensued, 
or  of  the  various  imperial  acts  of  grace 
by  which  the  event  was  signalized. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Czarovitch 
Constantine,  with  either  a  magnani¬ 
mity  or  a  prostration  of  spirit  which 
belongs  to  few—- with  that  peculiar 
turn  of  feeling  which  has  rendered 
his  character  one  of  the  greatest  moral 
enigmas  of  the  age,  assisted  at  the 
coronation  and  its  splendid  accom¬ 
paniments,  in  the  capacity  of  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  emperor.  On  that  oc¬ 
casion,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  was 


represented  by  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  the  entertainments  given  by 
whom  were  upon  a  scale  of  magnifi¬ 
cence  which  astonished  even  the  Rus¬ 
sian  nobility.  The  King  of  France  was 
suitably  represented  by  the  Duke  of 
Ragusa. 

At  the  close  of  the  festivities  at¬ 
tendant  upon  the  coronation,  intelli- 
lienee  was  received  at  Moscow  of  the 
invasion  of  Georgia  by  an  army  of 
Persians.  Throughout  Europe  it  was 
generally  thought  at  the  time,  that 
this  hostile  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
Persia,  which  was  in  fact  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  war  against  Russia, 
had  been  provoked  by  the  encroach¬ 
ments  or  insults  of  the  latter  power. 
It  was  argued  that  Persia,  as  a  power, 
existed  at  the  mercy  of  Russia,  which, 
by  the  treaty  of  Teflis,  had  acquired 
possession  of  nearly  the  whole  west¬ 
ern  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  her  frontier  to  within  seventy 
leagues  of  Teheran,  the  Persian  capi¬ 
tal  ;  and  therefore,  that  aggression 
on  the  part  of  Persia  would  be  mad¬ 
ness,  when  even  her  resistance  of 
aggression  would  be  hopeless,  and,  at 
best,  but  an  effort  of  despair.  How¬ 
ever,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
explanations  given  by  the  Russian  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  origin  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  two  powers ;  and  though 
these  must  be  received  with  consider¬ 
able  scepticism,  it  is  but  fair  to  add, 
that  in  weighing  the  probabilities  of 
the  case,  there  ought  to  be  opposed 
to  the  obvious  interest  which  Persia 
had  in  maintaining  peace,  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  capriciousness  inherent  to 
so  barbarous  a  power. 

Among  the  various  khanats  which 
had  been  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  treaty 
of  Gulistan  was  that  of  Talaschyne, 
(now  the  province  of  Elizabeth,)  with 
regard  to  which  it  was  agreed,  that 
commissioners  should  be  appointed 
by  both  powers  to  fix  for  it  a  line 
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of  demarcation ;  and  it  was  farther 
agreed,  that  in  fixing  the  line,  should 
it  be  found  necessary,  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  both,  to  detach  a  portion  of 
the  territory  of  the  one  and  incorpo¬ 
rate  it  with  that  of  the  other,  the  one 
losing  that  portion  was  to  be  compen¬ 
sated,  by  receiving  from  the  other  a 
corresponding  portion  of  its  territory. 
During  many  years  Russia  neglected 
to  proceed  on  determining  the  line^ 
and  also  to  take  possession  of  the  ce¬ 
ded  provinces  of  Georgia  and  I  mmere- 
tia,  the  khans  of  which  she  left  in 
possession  of  their  ancient  privileges 
anti  rights.  The  consequence  was,  that 
while  Russia  possessed  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  these  provinces,  the 
chiefs  who  governed  them  maintained 
their  ancient  attachment  to  Persia — 
an  attachment  which  was  cemented 
by  a  community  of  religion  and  man¬ 
ners. 

At  length  Russia  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things  so  un¬ 
profitable  to  her,  and  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  demarcation  of  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  as  far  as  the  Araxes.  As  the 
first  step  towards  this,  she  commen¬ 
ced  occupying  the  shore  of  the  lake 
Gotchka,inthekhanatofErivan;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  offered  to  Persia,  in 
the  way  of  compensation,  the  Steppes 
of  Moghan  and  other  districts.  It 
was  thought  that  the  influence  of 
Abbas  Mirza,  second  son  of  the 
Schah,  Feth-Ali,  and  presumptive 
heir  to  the  throne,  (whose  claim  to 
the  succession  Russia,  by  the  treaty 
of  Gulistan,  was  bound  to  support,) 
would  prevail  in  reconciling  the  Per¬ 
sian  court  to  the  purposed  arrange¬ 
ments  of  Russia;  but  the  news  of 
the  military  conspiracies  which  had 
burst  out  in  that  empire  seems  to 
have  inspired  the  Schah  with  the  fal¬ 
lacious  hope  that  it  was  about  to  be¬ 
come  a  prey  to  revolutionary  passions, 
and  that  a  fovourable  opportunity  had 
occurred  of  his  recovering  possession 


of  the  provinces  of  which  the  fate  of 
war  had  deprived  him.  He  applied 
to  Great  Britain  for  support  in  the 
war  which  he  meditated ;  and,  by  the 
agency  of  Mussulman  missionaries, 
inflamed  the  discontents  of  the  tribes 
of  Caucasus  and  theTche6chenes,who 
had  already  revolted  against  their 
Russian  masters. 

In  the  meantime.  Prince  Mencbe- 
koff  arrived  at  the  Persian  court,  as 
Russian  envoy,  charged  with  the  no¬ 
tification  of  the  new  emperor's  acces¬ 
sion,  and  of  his  amicable  sentiments, 
and  also  with  powers  to  definitively 
terminate  all  disputes  connected  with 
the  frontier  line.  The  diplomatic 
labours  of  Prince  Menchekoff  led  to 
no  result.  According  to  a  plan  pre¬ 
concerted  by  the  Persian  prime  mi¬ 
nister,  Alair  Khan,  and  Abbas  Mirza, 
war  was  resolved  on  ;  and  while  the 
Persian  troops  were  put  in  motion, 
the  Russian  envoy  took  his  departure 
from  Tauris  to  Sultane,  where  a 
camp  was  formed,  which  his  majesty, 
the  Schah,  then  happened  to  be  vi¬ 
siting.  Here  the  negotiations  were 
renewed  between  Alair  Khan  and 
Menchekoff.  The  former  demanded 
the  restoration  of  the  Gotchka  coast, 
to  which  the  other  opposed  a  letter 
of  Prince  Abbas  Mirza's,  by  which 
he  consented  to  the  cession  of  that 
coast  in  exchange  for  the  territory 
situated  between  Kassan  and  Kassa- 
hatschay.  Alair  Khan  stated,  that  the 
prince's  consent  had  not  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  Schah ;  and  that  the  cession 
would  never  be  submitted  to.  Men¬ 
chekoff  then  expressed  a  wish  for  de¬ 
lay,  until  he  received  farther  instruc¬ 
tions  from  his  court ;  on  which  it  was 
proposed  to  him  to  reconduct  him  to 
Teflis,  in  order  that  negotiations 
might  be  renewed  in  some  town  upon 
the  frontier.  In  the  meantime,  Ab¬ 
bas  Mirza  took  his  departure  to  as¬ 
semble  his  troops,  said  to  amount  to 
60,000  men,  disciplined  after  the 
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European  fashion,  upon  the  frontiers 
of  Karaba,  while  the  Schah  removed 
to  Ardebil.  The  English  ambassador, 
Mr  Willock,  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
get  the  negotiations  renewed ;  and 
perceiving  the  Persians  to  be  resol¬ 
ved  upon  war,  declared  that,  should 
the  Schah  advance  hostilely  towards 
the  Russian  frontier,  as  far  as  Arde¬ 
bil,  he  would  be  forced  to  quit  his 
court. 

The  Khan  of  Talaschynehad  already 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt ;  and, 
after  overpowering  the  small  Russian 
garrison  of  Arkivan,  he  demanded 
reinforcements  from  the  Schah,  to 
enable  him  to  undertake  the  siege 
of  Lenkeran.  The  Persians  then 
thought  proper  to  throw  off  the  mask 
altogether.  The  persons  attached  to 
the  Russian  legation  were  put  under 
arrest,  and  their  papers  secured ;  and 
the  ambassador  himself  was  detained 
at  Erivan,  under  a  variety  of  pre¬ 
tences,  for  more  than  a  month,  before 
he  was  suffered  to  depart  for  the  Rus¬ 
sian  head-quarters.  Several  of  the 
districts  of  Georgia  were  invaded,  and 
the  posts  of  Cossacks  driven  in.  Eli- 
zabethpol  was  also  evacuated.  The 
Mahometan  part  of  the  Georgian  po¬ 
pulation  joined  the  enemy  ;  while  the 
Mingrelians,  and  other  demi-savage 
tribes  of  Immeretia  either  revolted,  or 
were  on  the  eve  of  revolt.  Towards 
the  end  of  August,  the  entire  districts 
of  Karabeg,  Talaschyne,  and  Shir- 
wan,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Per¬ 
sians. 

At  length  the  Governor-General, 
Yermalo^  having  been  reinforced 
from  the  army  of  the  Don  and  the 
districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cau¬ 
casus,  directed  several  divisions  of 
his  army  upon  tlie  points  occupied  by 
the  enemy.  The  first  of  these,  under 
the  command  of  Count  Madatoff,  ar¬ 
rived,  on  14th  September,  in  front  of 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Persians, 
which  was  posted  upon  the  right  bank 


of  the  river  Schamskhar.  It  consisted 
of  2000  regular  infantry,  and  from 
7000  to  8000  cavalry,  besides  artillery, 
and  was  commanded  by  Mahmet- 
Mirza,  son  of  Prince  Abbas  Mirza, 
and  by  the  sirdar  Amir  Khan,  uncle 
of  the  latter.  After  some  smart  firing 
on  both  sides,  the  Persian  cavalry 
gave  way;  and  the  infantry,  being 
left  without  support,  soon  yielded  to 
a  charge  made  by  the  Russian  ca¬ 
valry,  consisting  of  800  Cossacks  and 
a  few  Tartars.  This  affair  cost  the 
Persians  two  khans,  2000  men  killed 
and  wounded,  and  their  whole  camp 
furniture  and  baggage.  Madaton 
then  advanced  upon  Elizabethpol, 
which  had  previously  been  abandoned 
by  its  garrison.  It  was  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  by  the  Russians  without  a  shot 
having  been  fired ;  and  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  wheat  and  munitions  of  war 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

On  the  night  of  the  21st,  Madatoff 
was  joined,  in  the  environs  of  Eliza¬ 
bethpol,  by  a  division  commanded  by 
General  Paskewitch.  Abbas  Mirza, 
being  informed  of  this  movement,  ef¬ 
fected  a  junction  with  Alair  Khan, 
and  passed  the  Terter,  in  order  to 
give  battle  to  the  Russians.  The  two 
armies  encountered  about  seven  wersts 
distant  from  Elizabethpol,  and  upon 
the  banks  of  the  small  river  Djeham. 
The  Russian  force  consisted  of  6000 
infantry  and  3000  cavalry,  besides 
artillery.  That  of  the  Persians  num¬ 
bered  twenty-four  battalions  of  regu¬ 
lar  infantry,  of  from  800  to  1000  each, 
12,000  cavalry,  8000  irregular  troops, 
and  24  pieces  of  field  artillery.  The 
attack  was  commenced  by  the  Per¬ 
sians;  but  the  conflict  was  of  short 
duration.  Their  fire,  slack  and  ill 
directed,  was  silenced  by  that  of  the 
Russians ;  their  infantry_  began  to 
waver,  and  were  thrown  into  disorder 
by  the  Cossacks ;  their  cavalry  fled  ; 
and,  in  short,  the  rout  became  general. 
The  Persians  lust  of  prisoners  about 
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1 100  soldiers,  nine  officers,  and  two 
khans,  three  standards,  three  guns, 
and  eighty  caissons.  The  loss  of  the 
Russians  was  trifling. 

Abbas  Mirza,  afler  rallying  his  fu¬ 
gitive  troops,  raised  the  blockade  of 
the  fortress  of  Chauchas,  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  invested,  and  repass¬ 
ed  the  Araxes  with  his  cavalry  on 
11th  October,  while  his  infantry 
threw  themselves  into  the  mountains, 
in  the  hope  of  regaining  the  frontiers 
of  Persia. 

Another  son  of  the  Scbah,  Ali- 
Nachy  Mirza,  who  had  penetrated  to 
the  Russian  provinces  bordering  upon 
the  Caspian  sea,  with  the  design  of 
exciting  the  inhabitants  to  revolt, 
commenced  operations  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  between  Shirwan  and  Daghes¬ 
tan  ;  but  soon  resigned  the  command 
of  the  army  to  Mustapha,  the  ancient 
Schah  of  Shirwan.  Mustapha  com¬ 
pelled  the  people  of  these  countries 
to  join  his  standard ;  but,  on  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  a  Russian  division,  com¬ 
manded  by  Major  General  Krabbe, 
many  of  them  deserted,  and  the  rest 
were  afterwards  delivered  from  the 
service  by  the  operations  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  who  soon  subdued  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince  of  Kouba,  which  Mustapha  eva¬ 
cuated,  and  retreated  into  the  steppes 
of  Moghan. 

The  Schah  was  at  the  small  town  of 
Amar,  when  he  was  apprised  bv  his 
sons  of  the  serious  reverses  which  his 
arms  had  sustained.  It  is  said  that 
the  news  strongly  inclined  him  to¬ 
wards  peace ;  but  that  his  sons  having 
threatened  to  dethrone  him  if  he 
did  not  persevere  in  the  war,  he 
consented  to  furnish  them  with  new 
troops. 

In  the  meantime.  General  Paske- 
witch  effected,  with  a  portion  of  the 
corps  d’armee  which  he  commanded, 
a  movement  in  advance  as  far  as  the 
Araxes.  On  the  6th  and  7th  Novem¬ 
ber,  he  crossed  that  river,  pushed 


through  the  defiles  beyond  it,  and 
halted  upon  the  banks  of  the  Pasihala, 
where  he  received  intelligence  of 
Abbas  Mirza  having  retreated  to  Ar- 
debil.  On  the  8th  and  9th  he  sent 
out  detachments  in  various  directions, 
to  collect  the  families  of  Russian  sub¬ 
jects  who  had  been  driven  into  Persia 
by  the  enemy,  upon  his  retreat  from 
Karabeg — a  humane  object,  which 
was  successfully  accomplished.  These 
operations  by  the  Russians,  on  the 
right  of  the  Araxes,  proved  that  the 
deep  defiles  and  lofty  ridges  upon  the 
Persian  frontier,  though  a  formidable, 
were  not  an  insurmountable  bulwark 
against  foreign  invasion.  At  length 
General  Paskewitch,  judging  it  nenl- 
less  to  pursue  the  enemy  farther  into 
their  own  country,  which  had  been 
laid  waste,  in  an  unfavourable  sea¬ 
son,  repassed  the  Araxes,  and  resu¬ 
med  his  former  position  upon  the 
riverTcherakane.  This  was  the  last  im¬ 
portant  event  of  the  campaign  of 1826 ; 
at  the  end  of  which  Abbas  Mirza  en¬ 
camped  with  some  new  troops  about 
seven  wersts  from  the  bridge  of 
Khawdaporen,  upon  the  same  river. 

We  must  defer  an  account  of  the 
negotiations  between  Russia  and  Tur¬ 
key,  which  took  place  at  Ackermann, 
until  we  come  to  treat  of  the  aflPairs 
of  the  latter  country. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  a  de¬ 
cree  was  issued  by  the  Russian  Coun¬ 
cil  of  State,  and  confirmed  by  his 
majesty,  to  the  effect  that  titles  and 
orders  conferred  upon  merchants  were 
to  be  considered  only  personal,  and 
not  as  ennobling  their  descendants. 
It  had  been  generally  surmised  that, 
as  a  conse^ence  of  the  unfavourable 
report  by  General  Arackschejeff,  tlie 
military  colonies  would  be  abolished ; 
but  by  two  ukases,  respectively  dated 
10th  November  and  7th  December, 
the  statutes  of  these  colonies  were 
confirmed,  and  additional  immunities 
conferred  upon  them. 
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Turkey  and  Greece. 


The  history  of  T urkey  was  pregnant 
with  important  events.  Its  govern* 
ment  pertinaciously  persisted,  in  de* 
fiance  of  Russia  and  despite  of  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  both  Britain  and  Austria, 
in  retaining  military  occupation  of  the 
provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  she  subjected 
to  the  cruellest  exactions.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Servia  were  threatened  with 
still  greater  severity ;  and  their  depu¬ 
ties,  who  had  gone  to  Constantinople 
to  make  known  their  complaints, 
were  thrown  into  prison.  Russia,  as 
the  protector,  constituted  by  treaty,  of 
these  three  provinces,  in  vain  em¬ 
ployed  remonstrances  and  threats,  to 
induce  Turkey  to  relieve  them  from 
their  oppressions.  In  reply  to  all  her 
remonstrances,T urkey  demanded  that, 
in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Bucharest, 
she  should  evacuate  the  various  Asia¬ 
tic  fortresses  which  she  had  captured 
in  the  course  of  last  war.  Russia  re¬ 
torted  by  charging  Turkey  with  insti¬ 
gating  to  revolt  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ceded  provinces,  which  rendered  her 
continued  occupation  of  these  for¬ 
tresses  indispensably  necessary ;  and 
also  with  maintaining  a  trade  in  slaves 
within  the  limits  of  Georgia.  Even- 
tually,  the  Porte,  with  its  natural 
haughtiness,  refused  to  reply  to  the 
various  notes  addressed  to  it  %  M.  de 
Minziaiky,  the  Russian  minister,  and 
observed  the  most  obstinate  silence 


with  regard  to  all  the  controverted 
questions.  On  5th  April,  M.  de  Min¬ 
ziaiky  addressed  a  note  to  the  Reis 
Effendi,  in  which  he  demanded  the 
immediate  restoration  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  to  their  just  rights,  the  re¬ 
dress  of  their  grievances,  and  their 
evacuation  by  the  Ottoman  troops; 
the  liberation  of  the  Servian  deputies  ; 
and  satisfaction  for  the  insult  upon 
the  dignity  of  Russia,  by  failing  to 
reply  to  the  notes  of  her  minister. 
He  also  proposed  that,  on  these  terms 
being  accepted,  the  Porte  should  ap¬ 
point  plenipotentiaries  to  meet  upon 
the  frontier  with  those  of  Russia,  to 
determine  the  various  questions  whicli 
had  been  urged  upon  its  notice  at 
Constantinople,  by  Baron  Strogonoff, 
from  1816  down  to  1821.  The  note 
concluded  by  declaring,  that  if  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks,  the  above  pro¬ 
posals  were  not  acceded  to,  the  writer 
of  it  would  take  his  departure,  “  an 
event,”  he  observed,  “  the  immediate 
consequences  of  which  it  was  easy  to 
foresee." 

This  spirited  note  had. the  effect  of 
restoring  the  Porte  to  its  senses.  On 
the  evening  of  14th  May,  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  time  allowed,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  minister  received  a  note  from 
the  Reis  Effendi, '  acceding  to  the 
whole  of  his  terms.  At  the  same 
time,  orders  were  dispatched  to  the 
Turkish  troops  in  the  two  principal- 
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itiet  to  retire  behind  the  Danube ; 
the  Servian  deputies  were  set  at  li¬ 
berty  ;  and  Seid  Mehmed  Hadi  Ef- 
fendi,  the  comptroller  of  Anatolia, 
and  the  Mollah,  Seid  Ibrahim  Asset 
Effendi,  were  appointed  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  to  settle  with  Russia  the  vari¬ 
ous  questions  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  which  were  in  dependence. 

The  critical  situation  of  the  Turks 
determined  the  Sultan  to  put  in  exe¬ 
cution  a  most  important  measure, 
which  had  been  entertained  by  his 
predecessor  Selim  III.,  but  cost  that 
unfortunate  sovereign  his  life.  The 
body  of  Janissaries,  which  were  ori¬ 
ginally  formed  by  the  Sultan  Orcan, 
had  much  degenerated  from  their 
ancient  virtue,  discipline,  and  cou¬ 
rage  ;  and,  instead  of  being,  as  for¬ 
merly,  the  terror  of  Christendom, 
the^  bad  become,  by  their  insubordi¬ 
nation,  mutinous  spirit  and  exorbi¬ 
tant  privileges,  one  great  source  of 
the  weakness  of  the  empire.'  Re¬ 
peatedly  had  they  fired  the  capital, 
their  usual  signal  of  revolt ;  and 
many  were  the  Grand  Viziers  and 
other  state  officers  in  those  cases  who 
had  been  put  to  death  by  the  sove¬ 
reign’s  orders,  as  the  only  means  of 
appeasing  their  vengeance.  They 
exercised,  in  short,  a  mastery  over 
the  Sultan  and  his  divan,  utterly  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the 
state,  or  the  pursuit  of  any  steady 
and  rational  system  of  policy.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these,  their  irredeemable 
bad  qualities,  the  disastrous  result  of 
every  war  in  which  Turkey  had  been 
engaged,  in  modern  times,  had  forced 
a  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  the 
most  bigoted  Mussulmans,  that  how¬ 
ever  admirable  the  institution  might 
have  been  in  its  origin,  when  the  mi¬ 
litary  art  of  Europe  was  yet  in  its  in¬ 


fancy,  it  had  become  totally  feeble 
and  ineffective,  as  a  defence  to  the 
empire,  when  opposed  to  modem 
discipline  and  tactics.  This  convic¬ 
tion  was  confirmed  by  comparing  the 
disasters  which  had  uniformly  attend¬ 
ed  the  T urkish  arms  in  Greece,  though 
there  encountered  only  by  hasty  and 
undisciplined  levies,  with  the  success¬ 
ful  achievements  of  the  African  army, 
commanded  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  which 
had  been  organized  and  trained  upon 
European  models. 

Selim  III.  had  made  an  attempt  to 
introduce  among  the  Janissaries  the 
European  exercise  and  discipline, 
(called  by  the  Turks  the  Nizzam-y- 
dgedidf)  which  so  incensed  them,  that 
they  forced  him  to  descend  from  the 
throne.  His  nephew,  Mustapha,  was 
substituted  in  his  place ;  and  he,  after 
reigning  a  few  months,  was  put  to 
death,  along  with  his  deposed  uncle, 
in  two  revolts  of  the  Janissaries.  He 
was  succeeded,  on  11th  Aug.  1808, 
by  the  present  Sultan,  Mahmoud  II., 
who  was  compelled  to  abolish  the 
Nizzam-y-dgedtd,  to  swear  to  main¬ 
tain  the  sacred  institution  of  the 
Janissaries,  and  even,  as  a  farther 
pledge  of  bis  fidelity  to  their  cause, 
to  enrol  himself  of  new  in  one  of  their 
ortas.* 

From  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  Mahmoud  II.  had  proved  him¬ 
self  a  prudent,  sagacious,  and  energe¬ 
tic  prince  ;  and  while  he  secretly  de¬ 
termined  upon  the  suppression  of  the 
Janissaries,  he  affected  a  great  vene¬ 
ration  for  their  privileges.  The  first 
overt  act  from  which  it  could  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  he  was  not  altogether  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  the  military  institutions  of 
his  empire,  was  his  organizing,  short¬ 
ly  after  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  a 
corps  of  artillery,  (  Topschis,)  amount- 


*  At  the  time  of  their  suppression,  there  were  I9H  orlas  of  Janissaries,  each  consisting  of 
1000  men.  Of  these  ortar,  40  were  stationed  at  I'onstantinopic. 
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ing  to  14,000  men,  upon  whose  8up> 
port  he  confidently  reckoned  in  the 
future  changes  which  he  meditated. 

On  28th  May,  a  general  council  of 
state  was  held,  at  which  were  present 
the  Grand  Vizier,  and  other  ministers, 
the  MuRi,  the  Ulemas,  (who,  on  all 
previous  occasions,  had  sided  with  the 
soldiery,)  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Janissaries,  Hussein  Pacha,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  troops  assembled  on  the 
Bosphorus,  and  many  other  distin¬ 
guished  personages.  At  this  council 
It  was  resolved  that  the  time  had 
come  when  it  was  the  duty  of  all 
Mussulmans  to  arm  themselves  in 
defence  of  their  faith;  that,  in  the 
actual  state  of  the  country,  military 
subordination  and  discipline  were  the 
only  means  by  which  the  dangers 
that  threatened  it  could  be  averted  ; 
and  tbateach  orta  of  Janissaries  should 
furnish  150  men,  to  be  incorpora¬ 
ted  with  new  troops,  which  were  to 
take  the  name  of  MuaUem  eskindif- — 
meaning  disciplined  infantry.  A  hat- 
ti-scheriff  to  the  above  effect  was  pre¬ 
pared,  received  the  signatures  of  all 
present,  was  sanctioned  by  the  fetiva 
of  the  Mufli,  and  immediately  pro¬ 
claimed  and  put  in  execution.  This 
document  was  very  cautiously  con- 
ceivetl.  It  confirmed  the  privileges 
of  the  Janissaries,  and  abstained  from 
all  mention  of  the  hated  name  Niz- 
zam-y-dgedid  ;  it  fixed  the  pay  of  the 
new  troops  at  thirty  paras  daily  for 
each  man ;  and  prescribed  for  them 
their  arms  and  uniform,  the  former 
consisting  of  musket,  and  bayonet, 
and  sabre. 

The  inscription  of  150  men  from 
each  orta,  to  be  drafted  into  the  Mu- 
alletn  eskindif,  succeeded  in  the  ca¬ 
pital  without  any  difficulty  ;  but  the 
moment  that  the  process  of  exerci¬ 
sing  these  recruits  after  the  European 
fashion  commenced,  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  chiefly  by  officers  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  army,  the  discontent  of  the  Ja¬ 


nissaries  bndie  out  into  open  violence. 
The  first  seditious  movement  took 
place  on  the  night  of  the  14th  June, 
within  their  barracks ;  from  which  a 
large  party  of  them  sallied,  and  march¬ 
ed  towards  the  houses  of  their  Aga 
and  Nedschib-Effendi,  whom  they 
suspected  of  being  the  instigators  of 
the  recent  reform.  These  persona¬ 
ges,  however,  apprised  of  their  dan« 
ger,  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Vizier  ; 
and  the  mutineers,  enraged  that  they 
had  escaped  their  vengeance,  set  fire 
to  their  houses.  The  great  body  of 
the  revolters,  in  the  meantime,  ad¬ 
vanced  against  the  palace  of  the  Vi¬ 
zier,  who  had  fled  to  Jali-koschk,  a 
pavilion  belonging  to  the  Sultan,  si¬ 
tuated  near  the  seraglio,  and  within 
the  line  of  the  fortifications,  where  he 
collected  the  partizans  of  govern¬ 
ment,  while  some  of  the  revolters 
were  employed  in  pillaging  his  pa¬ 
lace,  and  the  rest  dispers^  themselves 
among  the  coffee-shops,  where  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  fright¬ 
ful  excesses. 

At  day-break,  those  of  the  Janis¬ 
saries  who  had  remained  in  their  bar¬ 
racks,  assembled  in  the  Atmeidan, 
(the  ancient  hippodrome  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Constantine,)  and  caused  to 
be  proclaimed  by  the  public  criers 
•  throughout  the  suburbs,  that  the 
whole  of  their  body  ought  to  assem¬ 
ble  in  that  place  for  their  common 
defence. 

The  first  intelligence  of  this  revolt 
reached  the  Sultan  at  bis  country  pa¬ 
lace  of  Besihcktasch,  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  At  once, 
with  the  decision  which  marks  his 
character,  he  returned  on  horseback 
to  his  seraglio,  where  were  speedily 
assembled  the  Vizier,  and  whole  other 
ministers,  the  Mufti  and  principal 
Ulemas.  In  the  meantime,  Hussein 
Pacha,  who  commanded  a  camp  of 
observation  on  the  European  coast, 
and  Mehammed  Pacha,  who  com- 
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rnanded  a  similar  camp  on  the  coast 
c€  Asia,  arrived  with  numerous  troops, 
with  whom  were  joined  a  number  of 
battalions  of  artillery. 

In  the  grand  council  it  was  decreed, 
the  MuRi  himself  having  declared 
the  measure  to  be  necessary,  that  the 
sacred  standard ,  (Sartdsckak-Sherif) 
should  be  displayed;  and  it  having 
been  delivered  to  the  Grand  Vizier 
by  the  hands  of  the  Sultan  himself, 
wkh  the  accustomed  formalities,  the 
public  criers  were  directed  to  sum¬ 
mon  idl  Mussulmans  who  were  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  law  of  the  prophet,  to  arm 
themselves,  and  rally  round  the  Sand- 
schak-Sherif,  at  the  tomb  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  Ahmed.  The  summons  was  zeal¬ 
ously  obeyed  by  a  fanatical  popula¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  was  addressed  in  vain  to 
the  revolted  soldiery.  Three  times 
were  they  summoned  to  repair  to  the 
sacred  standard.  They  replied,  that 
they  would  never  submit  to  the  will 
of  the  Sultan,  until  he  decreed  the 
abolition  of  the  new  troops,  and  gave 
up  to  them  the  heads  of  the  Grand 
Vizier,  their  Aga,  Hussein  Pacha,  and 
Nedschib  Effendi.  Tbe  Sultan,  then, 
instead  of  listening  to  a  statement  of 
tlieir  grievances,  vowed  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  their  body  ;  and  the  MuRi  ha¬ 
ving  declared  them  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  law,  Hussein  Pacha  was  directed  to 
march  with  his  whole  troops,  and  ex¬ 
tirpate  them.  The  attack  was  rapid 
and  terrible.  The  Janissaries,  already 
disheartened  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  populace  having  deserted  them, 
retreated  from  the  Atmeidan,  after 
firing  some  volleys,  and  threw  them¬ 
selves  into  their  barracks,  where  they 
offered  submission,  which  the  Sultan 
refused  to  accept.  By  his  orders,  the 
barracks  were  fired,  and  the  fate  of 
the  Janissaries  was  speedily  decided. 
About  4000  of  them  were  cut  to 
pieces,  or  perished  in  the  flames. 
The  remainder  made  an  attempt  to 
gain  possession  of  the  boats  stationed 


at  the  different  piers ;  but  they  were 
overtaken,  and  slaughtered.  A  few 
only  escaped  through  the  companion 
of  such  of  their  comrades  as  had  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  the  Sultan.  Con 
siderable  treasure  was  found  in  the 
barracks,  the  fruit  of  the  previous 
night's  plundering,  and  which  now 
became  the  prey  of  the  victors.  The 
gates  of  the  capital  were  kept  shut, 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  of  the 
revolters. 

It  was  observed,  on  the  following 
day,  the  16th,  that  the  Sultan,  in  go¬ 
ing  to  the  mosque  of  Sul-Tchesme, 
was  escorted,  not  by  Janissaries,  but 
only  by  Topschis  and  Khoum  Ba- 
rad^is,  or  bombardiers.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  the  Vizier,  MuRi,  and  other 
dignitaries,  were  encamped  under 
tents,  within  the  Atmeidan,  where 
they  formed  themselves  into  a  tribu¬ 
nal  for  the  trial  of  rebels.  Tiie  whole 
Janissaries  who  were  taken  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  particularly  their 
chiefs,  on  being  brought  before  this 
tribunal,  were,  aRer  a  few  interroga¬ 
tories,  directed  to  be  strangled  on  the 
spot  Others  less  culpable  were  sent 
to  prison,  and  aRerwards  transported 
to  Asia. 

On  the  17th,  amidst  the  executions 
which  continued  without  intermis¬ 
sion,  appeared  a  firman,  which  abo¬ 
lished  for  ever  the  name  and  institu¬ 
tion  of  Janissaries:  and  replaced 
them  by  a  body  of  regular  troops,  de¬ 
nominated  Assikiri-Mansurit-Muha- 
medije,  (Defenders  of  Islamism,)  the 
supreme  command  of  which  was  given 
to  Hussein  Pacha,  with  the  tide  of 
Seraskier.  In  the  same  firman,  an 
assurance  was  given  to  such  of  the 
Janissaries,  over  the  whole  empire, 
as  had  not  shared  in  the  revolt,  that 
their  entire  privileges  would  be  pre¬ 
served  to  them. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  forbidden 
to  all  to  assume  the  name  of  Janis¬ 
sary  ;  the  barracks  of  the  suppressed 
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corps  were  razed  to  the  ground;  and  all 
their  various  insignia  were  destroyed, 
after  being  trampled  under  foot  by 
the  Mufti.  The  peaceable  inhabitants 
were  directed  to  re*open  their  shops, 
which  had  been  closed  for  three  days ; 
and  to  hang  lamps  in  front  of  their 
houses  during  the  night*time.  Nu¬ 
merous  patrols  of  civic  militia  were 
formed  in  an  inconceivably  short  time, 
and  maintained  the  tranquillity  of  the 
city. 

The  same  day,  the  sacred  standard 
was  restored  to  the  seraglio,  to  which 
place  the  tribunal  within  the  Atmei- 
dan  transferred  its  sittings.  The  new 
Seraskier  Hussein  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Esky-Serai,  a  posi¬ 
tion  within  the  walls,  which  com¬ 
manded  the  whole  city.  On  that  day 
also  the  Sultan  appeared  on  the  pa¬ 
rade  in  the  costume  of  the  new  troops. 

A  body  of  troops,  called  Yamacks, 
who  had  the  privilege  of  garrisoning 
the  castles  on  the  Bosphorus,  had  re¬ 
commended  themselves  to  the  favour 
of  the  Sultan,  by  the  zeal  with  which 
they  had  offered  to  march  against 
the  rebels ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  his 
highness  resolved  to  substitute  regu¬ 
lars  in  their  place ;  but  to  evince  his 
gratitude,  he  made  them  a  present  of 
SOO  purses. 

It  would  be  only  disgusting  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  seve¬ 
rities  exercised  against  the  body  of 
Janissaries.  Executions  of  men  of 
that  class  continued  for  many  days. 
It  was  considered  sufficient,  to  war¬ 
rant  the  execution  of  any  one,  that  he 
was  a  Janissary,  if  he  could  not  prove 
that  he  was  not  engaged  in  the  re¬ 
volt.  The  company  of  Porters,  many 
of  whom  bad  their  names  inscribed 
on  the  rolls  of  the  Janissaries,  and  who 
had  made  common  cause  with  that 
body  in  the  late  revolt,  were  called 
to  a  strict  account ;  and  their  chief, 
and  a  number  of  others,  were  put  to 
death.  The  remainder,  who  were  of 


Turkish  origin,  were  banished  to 
Asia,  and  their  places  supplied  by  Ar¬ 
menians.  According  to  the  most  mo¬ 
derate  calculations,  from  5000  to  6000 
of  the  proscribed  body  of  Janissaries 
perishra  by  the  sword,  the  fiames» 
and  the  hands  of  the  executioner  | 
and  from  15,000  to  16,000  of  them 
were  exiled  to  Asia. 

These  extreme  severities  led  to  a 
reaction  in  the  mind  of  the  public. 
When  the  corps  of  Janissaries  exist¬ 
ed,  their  insolences  were  felt  to  be  all 
but  intolerable ;  but  associated  as  their 
name  was  with  the  glory  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  national  prejudices  came  in  aid 
of  the  compassion  which  their  cruel 
fate  naturally  excited.  Other  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  government  tended  great¬ 
ly  to  produce  a  spirit  of  discontent. 
The  various  corporations  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  were  called  to  answer  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  their  Riayas  (Syndics)  during 
the  recent  disturbances.  Trade  was 
generally  depressed,  particularly  by 
maxima  having  been  ofticially  put  upon 
the  prices  of  bread  and  butcher-meat, 
and  by  a  change  in  the  currency ;  and 
bigotry  was  violently  offended  by 
the  suppression  of  the  convents  m 
a  class  of  dervishes  called  bektachis* 
the  memory  of  whose  founder  was 
reverenced  as  that  of  a  saint.  In  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  various 
foreign  legations,  the  Janissaries  who 
had  been  appointed  as  their  guards, 
and  had  not  participated  in  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  were  withdrawn  and  impressed 
into  the  new  corps,  and  their  place 
was  supplied  by  other  troops.  The 
Ulemas,  too,  whose  co-operation  in  his 
late  measures  the  Sultan  had  so  saga¬ 
ciously  and  adroitly  secured,  began  to 
murmur  at  a  system  which  seemed  to 
set  prejudice  at  defiance,  and  treated 
it  as  a  crime.  The  plague,  also,  visit¬ 
ed  Constantinople,  and  was  construed 
to  be  a  divine  punishment  of  the  im¬ 
pious  policy  adopted  by  the  Sultan. 
The  Sultan's  resolution,  however,  was 
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not  to  be  shaken.  Four  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Ulemas,  among 
whom  was  Ismael-Effendi,  who  had 
been  ambassador  at  London,  and  Scha* 
ni-Zadi,  historiographer  of  ^e  empire, 
having  been  accused  of  speaking  ir« 
reverently  of  the  Sultan's  projects, 
were  banished  to  Asia;  and  a  Jew 
banker,  who  had  been  contractor  for 
tile  Janissaries,  was,  without  any  form 
of  process,  arrested  and  strangle,  and 
his  whole  property,  amounting  to  no 
less  than  68,675,000  piastres,  confis¬ 
cated  to  the  state.  About  the  same 
time,  by  a  firman  of  the  Sultan,  the 
corps  of  bostangis,  who  had  charge  of 
the  imperial  palaces,  was  suppressed, 
and  its  members  incorporated  with 
the  new  troops. 

•  The  firmans  sent  into  the  provinces 
announcing  the  suppression  of  the 
Janissaries,  excited  some  little  disturb¬ 
ances  at  Erzerum  and  Trebizond ; 
but  at  length  the  new  military  regu¬ 
lations  were  quietly  submitted  to 
throughout  the  whole  empire.  Num¬ 
bers  of  the  metropolitan  Janissaries, 
who  were  on  the  lists  of  proscription, 
had  escaped  to  the  coast  of  Adrian- 
ople,  and  the  forests  of  Belgrade ;  and 
it  was  feared  they  would  succeed  in 
exciting  their  provincial  brethren  to  a 
general  revolt ;  but  the  only  effects  of 
their  revenge  and  despair,  were  a  pet¬ 
ty  commotion  at  Adrianople,  which 
was  speedily  quelled,  and  a  few  isola¬ 
ted  robberies. 

By  two  firmans  of  the  Sultan,  the 
practice  of  confiscation  of  the  proper- 
^  of  criminals,  whether  Turks  or 
Greekl^was  abolished ;  and  the  Mol- 
lalis  and  Cadis  were  strictly  enjoined  to 
distribute  impartial  justice,  and  to 
discountenance  all  attempts  at  chi¬ 
canery. 

When  tranauillity  had  been  ap¬ 
parently  established,  a  dreadful  fire 
broke  out  in  the  capital  on  the  31st 
August.  It  originated  in  the  shop  of 
a  butcher  in  the  suburbs ;  and  being 


favoured  by  a  previous  long  drought, 
and  a  high  wind  which  blew  at  the 
time,  soon  extended  to  every  quarter 
in  the  city.  It  raged  for  thirty-six 
hours  before  it  was  finally  arrested ; 
and  in  its  progress  destroyed  those 
parts  of  the  city  most  remarkable  for 
wealth  and  magnificence.  It  was  cal¬ 
culated,  that  no  fewer  than  6000 
houses,  or  an  eighth  part  of  the  city, 
including  the  Besetlan,  the  houses  of 
the  Kiaia-Bey  and  Nedschib-Effen- 
di,  and  the  magazines  of  the  Vizier- 
Khan  and  Detgi-Khasin,  were  con. 
sumed ;  and  the  total  loss  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  300,000,000  piastres. 

The  conflagration  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  disaffect¬ 
ed  incendiaries ;  and  to  guard  against 
any  sudden  commotion,  the  whole 
regular  troops  were  kept  on  foot  du¬ 
ring  its  progress.  The  munificence 
of  the  Sultan  was  conspicuous  on  the 
occasion.  He  directed  the  walls  of  the 
seraglio  to  be  thrown  open,  that  the 
unfortunate  wretches  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  habitations  might 
find  refuge  within  them.  Thousands 
of  women  and  children  were  received 
into  apartments  of  the  palace,  and 
had  provisions  liberally  supplied  to 
them.  '  At  the  same  time,  the  Sultan 
directed  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  expense  of  rebuilding  the  burnt 
down  houses  should  be  defrayed  out 
of  his  treasury. 

A  number  or  measures  about  this  time 
were  adopted  by  government,  from 
some  of  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
it  did  not  enjoy  that  sense  of  perfect 
security  which  it  affected.  There  was 
a  new  o£5cer  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  police,  named  the  Capedgi-bashi, 
upon  whom  were  bestowed  extraor¬ 
dinary  powers.  A  proclamation  was 
issued,  warning  all  Mussulmans  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  the  seditious 
practices  of  men,  who,  joining  them¬ 
selves  to  the  views  of  those  malefac¬ 
tors  who  had  been  executed  or  ba- 
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nishedt  and  ili^uiaed  so  that  they 
could  not  be  known,  spread  the  most 
dangerous  rumours  in  all  quarters ; 
and  directing,  that  all  persons  who 
should  be  found  repeating  such  ru¬ 
mours,  or  provoking  disturbances  in 
any  way,  should  be  instantly  seized 
and  punished,  the  men  by  beheading, 
and  the  women  by  strangulation  and 
being  thrown  into  the  sea.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  executions  followed  this  pro¬ 
clamation,  and  produced  a  powerful 
and  salutary  effect  on  the  public 
mind. 

On  2d  September  a  firman  was 
published,  authorizing  the  opening  of 
tOOO  taverns,  for  the  sale  of  wines  and 
spirituous  liquors,  either. by  Turk^ 
Greeks,  Armenians,  or  Jews,  upon 
their  paying  a  license-duty.  This  fir¬ 
man  was  preceded  by  a  dictum  of 
the  mufti,  that  the  precept  of  the 
prophet  with  regard  to  wine  was  not 
at  all  a  prohibition,  but  only  an  ad¬ 
vice. 

To  appease  the  bigotry  of  the  more 
zealous  Mussulmans,  a  firman  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  SOth,  which  renewed  the 
ancient  ordinances  against  rajahs  of 
cither  sex  wearing  clothes  of  the  co¬ 
lour  or  form  appropriated  to  true  be¬ 
lievers  ;  and  directed  the  police  to  ap¬ 
prehend  ail  who  should  offend  against 
these  ordinances,  and  subject  them  to 
rigorous  punishment. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the 
Porte  had  agreed  to  appoint  pleni¬ 
potentiaries,  to  negotiate  with  those 
of  Russia  a  settlement  of  the  different 
questions  pending  between  the  two 
powers;  and  after  much  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Porte,  the  proposal 
of  Russia  was  at  length  agreed  to, 
that  the  place  of  conference  should 
be  Ackermann,  a  town  of  Bessarabia, 
upon  the  Niester,  140  leagues  N.E. 
or  Constantinople.  ARer  several  de¬ 
lays  in  the  course  of  their  route,  upon 
various  pretexts,  the  Turkish  pleni¬ 
potentiaries,  Hadi-Effendi  and  Ibra- 
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him-Effbndi,  at  lengtii  arrived  at  Ac¬ 
kermann,  made  their  entry  in  great 
pomp,  and  were  received  with  all  due 
ceremony  and  respect  by  Count  Wo- 
ronzoff  and  the  Marquis  de  Ribeau- 
pierre,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia, 
The  conferences  were  opened  on  the 
1st  of  August.  After  much  and  compli¬ 
cated  negotiation,  the  demands  made 
by  Russia  were  reduced  to  eighty, 
embracing  three  principal  questions, 
1st,  That  relative  to  the  evacuation  of 
the  Asiatic  fortresses,  chiefly  on  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Phasis,  which  Rus¬ 
sia,  by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  was 
bound  to  restore  to  Turkey.  Two  of 
these  she  had  restored;  but  for  the 
four  others  she  offered  compensation, 
alleging,  that  Turkish  authority  in 
that  quarter  was  too  feeble  to  restrain 
the  commission  of  robberies  by  Turk¬ 
ish  subjects  within  the  Russian  terri¬ 
tory,  at  the  embouchure  of  and  upon 
the  river  Phasis.  2d,  The  question 
relative  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  which 
Russia,  in  virtue  of  antecedent  trea¬ 
ties,  required  to  be  restored  and  con¬ 
firmed  ;  and  Sd,  That  regarding  the 
civil  and  religious  privileges  cif  the 
Servians,  who  were  oppressed  by  Mi- 
lesch,  who  was  retained  in  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  knez,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  Russia ;  and  which  oppression  she 
demanded  they  should  be  relieved 
from. 

These  peremptory  demands,  which 
were  made  on  the  25th  September, 
were  so  offensive  to  the  Turkish  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries,  that  they  threatened 
instantly  to  break  up  the  conferences ; 
on  which  those  of  Russia,  with  much 
nonchalance,  offered  to  provide  them 
with  an  escort  as  far  as  the  Moldavian 
frontier.  But  the  former,  not  wish¬ 
ing  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  so 
abrupt  a  departure,  moved  a  delay 
of  the  negotiations,  until  they  could 
receive  fresh  instructions  from  the  di¬ 
van.  The  Russians  agreed,  to  a  de- 
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lay,  but  limited  it  to  7tb  October; 
and,  at  same  time,  dispatched  instruc¬ 
tions  to  M.  de  Minziacky,  ambassador 
to  the  Porte,  to  urge  the  Reis-effendi 
to  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  drago¬ 
man  who  presented  Minziacky's  note, 
verbally  assured  the  Reis-elfendi,  that 
were  the  whole  demands  of  Russia 
not  complied  with  by  the  7th  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  Russian  army  would  pass  the 
Pruth. 

The  Turkish  empire  stood  at  this 
time  in  a  very  difficult  crisis.  It  was 
evident,  that  the  late  reorganization 
of  the  Turkish  army  had  l^en  resol¬ 
ved  on  from  a  dread  of  Russia,  and 
to  enable  the  Porte  to  withstand  the 
demands  which  that  power  now  so 
peremptorily  urged  upon  it.  If  de¬ 
lay  was  advantageous  to  the  one,  it 
was  equally  the  object  of  the  other  to 
prevent  it.  The  military  arrange¬ 
ments  of  Turkey  were  sure  to  add 
to  her  strength  ultimately  ;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  while  her  troops  were 
unaccustomed  to  the  new  exercise, 
discipline,  and  tactics,  and  prejudi¬ 
ced  against  them,  instead  of  being 
sensible  of  their  value,  these  arrange¬ 
ments,  it  was  obvious,  must  intro¬ 
duce  disorder  and  weakness  into  the 
army.  The  crisis  was  such,  in  short, 
that  Russia  might  then,  if  ever,  strike 
a  blow  at  Turkey  with  decision,  and 
the  certainty  of  success ;  and  when 
there  was  no  alternative  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  but  war  or  submission.  Alive  to 
these  considerations,  and  acted  upon 
by  the  solicitations  of  the  European 
ministers,  the  divan  at  length  autho¬ 
rized  their  plenipotentiaries  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  the  terms  demanded  by  Rus¬ 
sia.  Two  separate  treaties  upon  these 
terms  were  accordingly  concluded 
and  signed  at  Ackmermann  on  the 
7th  October ;  by  the  first  of  which, 
the  Asiatic  frontier  between  the  two 
powers  was  restored  to  the  statu  quo 
ante  Mlum  ;  and  two  years  were  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  consideration  of  the 


best  means  of  preserving  tranquillity 
on  both  sides  of  it ;  and  the  Sultan 
renewed  and  ratified  the  whole  obli¬ 
gations  he  had  contracted  by  the  treaty 
of  Bucharest,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Walla- 
chia,  Moldavia,  and  Servia.  By  the 
other  treaty,  which  related  to  the  two 
first  of  these  provinces,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  their  boyars  were  to  have 
the  right  of  electing  from  their  num¬ 
ber  their  own  hospodars,  who  were 
each  to  continue  in  office  seven  years ; 
but  that  the  Sultan  should  have  a 
veto  in  the  election  of  a  hospodar,  on 
showing  reasons  satisfactory  to  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  and  that  the  territories  which  had 
been  detached  from  the  two  provinces 
should  be  restored  to  them.  Tlicre 
were  other  subordinate  provisions  in 
the  treaties,  all  to  the  advantage  of 
Russia.  The  treaties  were  subse¬ 
quently  ratified  by  both  governments. 

About  this  time,  a  formidable  con¬ 
spiracy  was  detected  among  such  of 
the  old  Janissaries  as  had  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  new  troops.  Their 
first  design  was,  at  a  military  review, 
to  have  their  guns  loaded  with  ball 
cartridge;  and,  on  the  first  command 
being  given  to  fire,  to  level  their  mus¬ 
kets  at  Hussein  Pacha,  Mohammed 
Pacha,  and  other  favourers  of  the  new 
reforms,  and  the  Sultan  himself, 
should  he  happen  to  be  present.  They 
abandoned  that  design  for  another, 
which  waS;  that  they  should  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt,  march  against  the 
seraglio,  and  murder  the  Sultan  and 
his  ministers,  as  enemies  to  Islamism. 
A  dervish  of  the  order  of  backtachis, 
called  Lulledj-Ahmed,  by  his  fana¬ 
tical  prophecies,  had  gained  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  civil  corporations  over  to 
the  cause  of  the  conspirators.  The 
conspiracy  was  divulged  to  govern¬ 
ment  by  some  topschis  who  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  it ;  and  vigorous  measures 
were  adopted  for  its  suppression 
From  500  to  600  members  of  corpo. 
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rations  were  arrested  ;  and  of  these, 
500 were  executed,  and  the  rest  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  coast  of  Asia.  A  great 
additional  number  of  the  old  Janis¬ 
saries  were  sent  into  exile,  while  every 
day  multiplied  the  executions  ofguilty, 
or  rather  suspected  persons.  The 
dervish,  Lulledj-Ahmed,  after  being 
put  to  the  torture,  which  he  bore 
with  the  fortitude  of  a  martyr,  and 
without  making  any  disclosures,  was 
also  put  to  death. 

An  approximation,  at  this  time,  was 
made  by  the  government  to  the  forms 
and  usages  of  the  governments  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Persons  guilty  of  treason  were 
divided  into  two  classes ;  those  who 
had  been  actually  engaged  in  a  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  those  who,  knowing  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy,  failed  to 
divulge  it.  To  the  first  class  was  as¬ 
signed  the  punishment  of  death  ;  to 
the  other,  perpetual  banishment.  By 
a  firman,  of  date  Ist  December,  the 
practice  of  confiscating,  for  the  use 
of  the  Sultan,  the  property  of  decea¬ 
sed  persons,  was  for  ever  abolished  ; 
and  it  was  declared,  that  the  families 
of  persons  deceasing,  whether  officers 
of  state,  private  Mussulmans,  ayars, 
wayvodes,  or  rayas,  should  succeed 
to  theestates  and  effects  of  their  ances¬ 
tors. 

The  new  military  organization  and 
exercise  of  the  troops  continued  with 
unabated  activity,  while  the  labours  of 
the  executioner  were  unremitting  in 
extirpating  disaffection.  In  short,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  greatest  mi¬ 
litary  and  civil  revolution  ever  re¬ 
solved  on  by  a  sovereign,  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  achieved,  in  spite  of  the 
resistance  opposed  by  the  prejudices 
and  customs  of  a  fanatical  and  haughty 
soldiery,  who  till  then  had  been  the 
dictators  of  the  state,  and  of  the  most 
bigoted  population  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  and  this  chiefly  by  the  saga- 
city,  vigour,  and  courage  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan,  the  representative  of  a  race  in 
whom  it  was  supposed  these  qualities 


had  been  extinct  for  nearly  two  cen¬ 
turies. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
the  affairs  of  the  Greeks  were  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  possible  distrac¬ 
tion  and  depression  ;  but  still  it  was 
a  proud  boast,  that,  after  five  years 
of  sanguinary  warfare,  a  people  na¬ 
turally  so  feeble  were  still  able  to 
maintain  their  independence  against 
the  gigantic  force  employed  to  sub¬ 
due  them. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  useless  to 
recount  the  various  matches  and 
countermarches  of  the  Antending 
troops,  the  petty  and  inconsequential 
skirmishes  which  occurred  between 
them,  or  the  dissensions  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  Greek  councils.  We 
shall,  therefore,  chiefly  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  two  most  memorable  occur¬ 
rences,  the  siege  of  Missolonghi,  and 
the  mismanagement  and  dilapidation 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  which  had 
been  raised  in  England,  by  loan,  for 
the  support  of  the  Greek  cause. 

The  town  of  Missolonghi  contain¬ 
ed  a  population  of  13,000,  to  which 
it  had  been  elevated  from  2000  or 
3000,  by  the  arrival  of  refugees  from 
other  parts  of  Greece,  who  had  great 
confidence  in  its  natural  and  artificial 
strength.  Its  proper  garrison  con¬ 
sisted  of  5000  warriors ;  but  after  the 
disasters  sustained  by  the  Greek 
arms,  in  contending  with  Ibrahim 
Pacha  in  the  Morea,  it  was  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  arrival  of  a  considerable 
body  of  Suliots.  Another  body  of 
Suliots  stationed  themselves  on  the 
side  of  Salona,  in  order  to  harass  the 
besieging  army  on  its  rear. 

The  great  successes  of  Ibrahim,  and 
the  misfortunes  of  Redschid  Pacha, 
had  determined  the  Porte  to  confide 
the  siege  of  the  place  to  the  former. 
On  8th  December  1825,  Ibrahim  ar¬ 
rived  with  his  troops  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Missolonghi,  and  super¬ 
seded  the  Seraskier  in  the  connuaud 
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His  army  amounted  to  25,000  men, 
of  whom  8600  were  disciplined  Arabs 
and  Egyptians,  and  was  entrenched 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous. 

Nearly  the  whole  month  of  January 
passed  away  in  ineffectual  cannona¬ 
ding  on  both  sides ;  but  on  the  28th, 
the  Greek  fleet  entered  the  waters  of 
Missolonghi,  where  it  burned  a  Turk¬ 
ish  corvette ;  and,  seizing  advantage 
of  a  favourable  wind,  dispatched  six 
fire-ships  against  the  fleet  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  which  threw  it  into  disorder,  and 
thus  enabled  that  of  the  Greeks  to 
land  supplies  of  ammunition  and  pro¬ 
visions  on  the  isle  of  Vassiladi,  for  the 
relief  of  the  garrison.  It  then  sailed 
for  Hydra  to  re-victual,  and  demand 
new  reinforcements. 

At  this  time,  the  Greek  govern¬ 
ment  established  at  Napoli  was  abso¬ 
lutely  without  resources,  but  such  as 
it  received  from  Philhellenic  societies 
established  in  different  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  particularly  France ;  and 
could  undertake  no  enterprise  of  mo¬ 
ment  for  the  relief  of  Missolonghi, 
the  fate  of  which  involved  that  of 
Greece.  It  is  true,  that  several  expe¬ 
ditions  were  planned,  one  under  Co- 
locotroni,  for  relieving  the  Morea  from 
tlie  presence  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  recalling  Ibra¬ 
him  from  the  siege ;  another,  under 
Fabvier,  for  the  conquest  of  Negro- 
pont ;  and  another,  under  Gourras 
and  Karaiskaki,  to  act  on  the  side 
of  Salona,  from  which  the  Suliots 
there  stationed  had  been  driven,  and 
in  the  rear  of  the  besiegers.  But  not 
one  of  all  these  expeditions  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  the  meantime,  the  garri¬ 
son  experienced  the  want  of  provi¬ 
sions,  and  also  powder,  the  fleet,  un¬ 
der  Miaoulis,  not  having  been  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  return  from  Hydra  until  the 
beginning  of  April. 

On  S4th  February,  the  besiegers 
opened  a  tremendous  fire  against  the 
town,  which  lasted  three  hours,  with¬ 


out  in  the  least  shaking  the  courage 
of  the  garrison.  On  the  28th,  5000 
Arabs  having  established  themselves 
on  a  small  hill  in  front  of  the  bastion 
of  Botzaris,  were  attacked  by  the 
Greeks,  who,  afler  a  fierce  contest, 
in  which  many  lives  were  lost,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  possessing  themselves  of 
the  position. 

Ibrahim,  at  length  despairing  of  ma¬ 
king  an  impression  on  the  land  side, 
determined  to  attack  the  town  by 
sea ;  but  first  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  two  principal  Greek  positions  of 
Vassiladi  and  Anatolicon,  which  com¬ 
manded  the  sea-board  and  the  la¬ 
goons  in  front.  He  caused  to  be 
constructed  pontoons  and  rafts  mount¬ 
ed  with  cannon,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  approach  of  the  Greek 
fleet,  should  it  venture  to  appear,  and 
of  intercepting  the  communication 
between  the  town  and  the  two  isles 
by  which  it  was  defended.  The 
Greeks  in  vain  attempted  to  destroy 
these  floating  batteries.  Ibrahim,  ha¬ 
ving  completed  his  preparations,  on 
9th  March  caused  an  attack  to  be 
made  on  Vassiladi,  which  had  a  gar¬ 
rison  of  only  200.  It  was*  long  and 
gallantly  defended,  until  a  bomb,  ha¬ 
ving  fallen  into  its  powder  maga¬ 
zine,  caused  its  explosion,  and  the 
death  of  most  of  its  defenders.  The 
survivors,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
who  escaped  to  the  town  across  the 
lagoons,  were  put  to  the  sword  by 
the  Arabs. 

On  the  13th,  Ibrahim,  designing 
to  attack  Anatolicon,  directed  his 
floating  batteries  along  the  canal  of 
Poros,  where  they  were  fired  upon  bjr 
the  Greeks  from  a  fortified  convent, 
named  Kuudro.  A  corps  of  Arabs 
was  dispatched,  by  way  of  Stamma, 
to  storm  it  It  was  bravely  assault¬ 
ed,  and  as  bravely  defended  ;  but  the 
place  was  at  length  carried,  and  its 
garrison,  400  strong,  massacred.  The 
garrison  of  Anatolicon,  amounting  to 
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from  400  to  500  men,  then  offered  to 
capitalate.  Both  men  and  women 
ran  to  the  shore,  and  implored  the 
clemency  of  the  enemy.  Ibrahim, 
after  directing  the  soldiers  to  ground 
their  arms,  allowed  the  whole  to  re¬ 
tire  to  Arta,  carrying  with  them  their 
effects. 

While  these  events  were  occurring, 
the  Greeks  of  Missolonghi,  to  the 
number  of  700,  made  a  sortie  upon 
the  Egyptian  camp.  The  conflict  was 
sanguinary.  The  enemy  lost  their 
chief  of  artillery  and  standard-bearer, 
a  colonel,  and  a  great  number  (ff  sol¬ 
diers  ;  but  the  Greeks,  overpowered 
by  numbers,  were  at  length  driven 
back,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  half  their 
number. 

Three  weeks  passed  without  Ibra¬ 
him  having  made  any  new  attempt. 
In  the  meantime,  the  town  laboured 
under  the  miseries  of  famine.  The 
garrison  was  reduced  to  quarter  ra¬ 
tions,  except  on  days  when  sorties 
were  made.  Some  small  succours,  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Ionian  islands,  only 
served  to  prolong  the  crisis,  without 
mitigating  its  severity.  The  only 
communication  between  the  town  and 
the  sea  that  remained,  was  the  isle  of 
Clissova,  where  the  Greeks  had  forti¬ 
fied  the  Church  of  the  Trinity,  and 
garrisoned  it  with  100  men,  to  whom 
were  now  joined  150  Suliots  under 
Tzavellas.  Upon  this  position,  Ibra¬ 
him,  on  5th  April,  directed  an  attack 
to  be  made  by  2500  picked  men, 
commanded  by  Kedschid  Pacha.  They 
were  transported  across  on  raRs,  pro¬ 
tected  hy  guns  planted  on  the  shore. 
The  action  was  desperate ;  but  at 
length  the  assailants  were  forced  to 
give  way,  after  sustaining  a  great  loss, 
and  their  chief  himself  having  been 
wounded.  At  the  same  time,  Ibra¬ 
him  in  person  attacked  the  position 
from  the  other  coast  with  2000  regular 
troops.  He  also  was  forced  to  b^at  a 
retreat,  with  the  entire  loss  of  two  of 


his  best  regiments.  The  loss  of  the 
Greeks  was  inconsiderable.  This 
brilliant  affair  greatly  elevated  the 
spirits  of  the  people  and  garrison  of 
Missolonghi,  who,  when  the  news  of 
it  reached  them,  assembled  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  and  gave  thanks  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty  for  the  victory. 

The  condition  of  the  people  and 
garrison,  in  the  meantime,  was  truly 
pitiable.  They  had  been  reduced 
to  live  upon  horses,  dogs,  and  mice, 
and  upon  crabs  and  sea-weed,  col¬ 
lected  under  the  very  fire  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  About  eight  days  after  the  af¬ 
fair  of  Clissova,  their  eyes  were  glad¬ 
dened  with  the  sight  of  the  Greek 
fleet,  under  Miaoulis,  which  brought 
them  ammunition,  provision,  and  some 
reinforcements.  All  ran  to  the  walls 
to  enjoy  the  inspiring  spectacle.  Their 
joy  was  fated  to  be  of  short  duration. 
European  skill  and  industry  had  been 
employed  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
enemy’s  fleet.  The  vessels  composing 
it  were  drawn  up  in  excellent  order, 
and  protected  both  in  front  and  rear 
by  immense  rafts,  covered  with  bat¬ 
teries,  which  effectually  kept  the 
Greek  fire-ships  at  a  distance.  In  an 
engagement  which  took  place  on  15th 
April,  Miaoulis  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  break  through  the  line  which  op¬ 
posed  his  approach.  The  agony  of 
the  inhabitants,  on  witnessing  the 
failure  of  his  efforts,  may  be  faintly 
imagined. 

After  the  capture  of  Vassiladi,  Sir 
F.  Adam,  Governor  of  the  Ionian 
isles,  had  made  several  attempts  to 
prevail  with  the  garrison  to  capitulate 
upon  reasonable  terms.  They  decla¬ 
red  their  willingness  to  surrender  the 
place,  provided  they  were  allowed  to 
march  out  with  their  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  baggage,  and  drums  beat¬ 
ing  ;  but  Ibrahim  would  listen  to  no¬ 
thing  short  of  unconditional  surren¬ 
der.  The  besieged  still  entertained 
hopes  that  they  would  receive  sue- 
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court  by  land,  and  daily  expected  to 
Bee  an  army  of  their  countrymen  de¬ 
scending  Mount  Aracynthus  to  their 
relief;  but  Providence  had  decreed 
that  there  was  to  be  no  relief  for  them 
but  in  their  own  valour.  Fabvier 
bad  made  an  unsuccessful  and  disas¬ 
trous  attempt  upon  Negropont ;  Gou- 
ras  remained  idle  upon  tlie  coast  of 
Athens ;  Constantin  Botzaris  kept 
himself  entrenched  at  Salona  ;  and 
Karaiskaki,  oppressed  with  sickness, 
attempted  no  diversion  whatever. 

On  16th  April,  the  town  was  cut  off 
from  all  its  communications.  On  17th 
and  18th,  many  townsmen,  women, 
and  children,  perished  of  famine.  On 
the  20th,  Miaoulis  made  another  at¬ 
tempt  to  break  through  the  enemy’s 
Heet,  but  was  again  unsuccessful.  Still 
the  horror  of  their  situation  could  not 
conquer  the  obstinacy  of  the  Greeks. 
The  soldiers  declared  they  were  ready 
to  perish  on  the  breach  ;  while  the 
tradesmen  and  their  wives  determined 
to  mine  the  town  and  perish  under  its 
ruins.  At  length,  the  chiefs  having 
been  assembled  in  council,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  that  the  garrison,  with  arms  in 
hand,  should  open  to  itself  a  passage 
through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  In 
consequence,  they  wrote  to  Karais¬ 
kaki,  and  other  chiefs,  whom  they  er¬ 
roneously  believed  to  be  posted  in  the 
rear  of  the  enemy,  informing  them 
of  their  resolution,  which  was  to  be 
put  in  execution  on  the  22d ;  and  di¬ 
recting  them  to  raise  their  camp  on 
that  day,  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
garrison  in  making  good  a  passage 
for  the  unarmed  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  They  were  farther  directed  to 
make  a  signal  of  their  approach  by 
firing  their  musketry  on  the  heights 
of  Mount  Aracynthus.  The  letter 
containing  these  instructions  was,  by 
the  treachery  of  a  Bulgarian  Greek, 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
pny’s  general. 


On  the  22d,  a  census  of  the  popu- 
lation  was  taken,  when  it  was  found 
there  were  bOOO  soldiers,  including 
the  wounded  who  were  able  to  march, 
1000  workmen,  who  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  fight,  and  5000  burghers, 
women,  and  children.  The  young 
women  insisted  on  accompanying  the 
men  in  the  sortie,  and  dressed  and 
armed  themselves  as  men.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  positions  within  the  walls  of 
the  town  were  speedily  fortified  ;  the 
mines  were  loaded ;  and  those  who 
were  to  remain  declared  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  defend  themselves  to  the 
last  extremity. 

About  six  o’clock,  the  signal  was 
heard  of  a  salvo  of  musketry  on  Mount 
Aracynthus.  The  besieged  at  once 
assembled  to  complete  their  prepara¬ 
tions.  They  collected  planks  upon 
which  they  might  descend  the  ram¬ 
parts,  and  disposed  their  cannons  so 
that  they  might  be  thrown  at  once 
into  the  ditches.  The  powder  was  re¬ 
moved  into  the  houses,  within  which 
those  who  were  to  be  left  behind  were 
to  entrench  themselves.  It  was  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  chosen  troop  should  re¬ 
main  on  the  ramparts  to  alarm  the 
enemy  by  a  lire  of  musketry,  and  of  a 
few  pieces  of  artillery,  while  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  of  those  making  the 
sortie  approached  the  enemy’s  camp. 

At  the  hour  fixed,  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  the  first  column,  compo¬ 
sed  of  the  best  soldiers,  chiefly  Su- 
liots,  marched  out  of  the  city  on  the 
east  side,  between  two  batteries  erect¬ 
ed  by  Ibrahim  ;  while  the  second, 
formed  of  Missolonghiots,  their  wives 
and  children,  were  prepared  to  sally 
out  by  a  bridge  much  nearer  to  the 
sea,  and  less  exposed  to  the  enemy’s 
fire. 

The  noise  caused  by  lowering  the 
flying  bridges,  and  the  cries  of  women 
and  children,  intimated  to  the  enemy 
that  the  sortie,  of  which  their  gene- 
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ral  was  apprised,  had  commenced.  A 
sudden  shower  of  balls  and  bullets 
was  poured  upon  the  first  column 
from  the  two  batteries,  and  the  whole 
line  of  the  enemy,  but  with  little  ef-. 
feet ;  for  the  Greek  soldiers  threw 
themselves  on  the  ground,  expecting 
an  attack  to  be  made  on  the  enemy’s 
camp  from  the  rear  by  Karaiskaki, 
and  to  be  joined  by  the  second  co¬ 
lumn  ;  but  at  length,  seeing  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  former,  and  being 
pressed  by  the  latter,  they  raised  the 
cry  of  “  Forward  !  Death  to  the  bar¬ 
barians  !”  and  advanced,  sword  in 
hand,  against  the  eptrenchmeuts  of 
the  Egyptians. 

The  second  column  appeared  to 
have  no  alternative  but  to  follow  the 
route  of  the  preceding  one  ;  but  be¬ 
ing  smartly  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
and  struck  by  the  cries  which  re¬ 
sounded  through  the  city,  they  were 
driven  back  upon  the  place,  which 
was  entered  by  the  Turks  and  Egyp¬ 
tians  along  with  them.  Here  a  dread¬ 
ful  conllict  commenced.  Street  after 
street,  and  house  after  house,  were 
defended  with  all  the  rage  of  despair. 
They  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mussulmans  were  massacred  without 
respect  to  age  or  sex.  A  number  of 
females  ran  with  their  children  to  the 
wells  in  the  neighbourhood,  into 
which  they  threw  both  children  and 
themselves.  When  the  wells  were 
full,  many  precipitated  themselves 
into  the  sea ;  and  a  still  greater  num¬ 
ber  found  death  by  rushing  upon  the 
Egyptian  bayonets,  or  into  the  flames. 
About  1200  who  could  find  death  in 
no  shape,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  A  considerable  body  of  wound¬ 
ed  and  sick  soldiers,  citizens,  and  wo¬ 
men,  had  entrenched  themselves  with¬ 
in  the  powder  magazine  and  the  bas¬ 
tion  of  Botzaris,  both  of  which  were 
mined.  The  enemy  rushed  to  the  as¬ 
sault  of  the  bastion ;  and  about  2000 
having  found  their  way  into  it,  an  ex- 


Elosion  took  place,  which  tore  the 
uilding  from  its  foundation,  and  bu¬ 
ried  both  conquerors  and  conquered 
under  its  ruins. 

In  the  meantime,  the  first  column 
had  passed  the  two  forts  of  Ibrahim, 
and  crossed  the  entrenchments  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  werestupified  by  their 
romantic  courage.  It  was  to  no  pur* 
pose  that  they  crossed  their  bayonets. 
TheGreeks  overcame  every  difficulty, 
and  reached  the  country  about  half 
a  league  distant  from  Missolonghi. 
Here  they  were  overtaken  by  a  Ixnly 
of  Egyptian  cavalry,  including  Ma¬ 
melukes,  by  whom -the  greater  part 
were  put  to  the  sword.  The  rest  pur¬ 
sued  their  route,  and  having  been 
joined  at  the  monastery  of  St  Simeon 
by  a  band  of  the  heroes  of  Clissova,  at 
length  gained  Mount  Aracynthus. 
There  new  dangers  awaited  them. 
The  defiles  were  occupied  by  Alba¬ 
nians,  whom  Ibrahim  Pacha  had  sta¬ 
tioned  there  to  intercept  their  retreat. 
The  fire  of  these  Albanians  carried 
death  into  the  ranks  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  fugitives,  whose  desperate  impe¬ 
tuosity  might  have  been  unavailing, 
but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  a  corps  of 
300  Greeks,  commanded  by  Evange- 
lis  Contaghianni,  upon  the  appearance 
of  whom  the  Albanians  took  to  flight. 

Arrived  at  the  heights  of  Mount 
Aracynthus,  the  heroic  column  count¬ 
ed  its  loss,  which  amounted  to  500* 
including  Generals  Stournaris  and 
Sadimas,  Papa-diaMautopolis,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  government,  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  patriots.  Oppressed  with 
wounds,  disease,  and  want,  the  sur¬ 
vivors  directed  their  course  towards 
Salona,  which  they  at  length  reached, 
with  Nothis  Botzaris,  and  Kitzas  Tza- 
vellos  at  their  head.  Many  and  pain¬ 
ful  were  the  deaths  among  them 
which  occurred  upon  the  road. 

After  the  taking  of  Missolonghi, 
the  troops  of  Ibrahim,  as  they  sur¬ 
veyed  the  smoking  ruins,  and  the 
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dead  bodies  of  their  comrades,  black¬ 
ened  with  fire  and  smoke,  bore  on 
their  countenances  the  expression  of 
defeat  rather  than  of  triumph.  On 
the  22d  alone,  Ibrahim  lost  from 
3000  to  4000  of  his  best  soldiers.  He 
compensated  himself,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  by  selling  from  3000  to  4000  of 
his  female  and  infant  captives  into 
slavery,  from  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  them  were  afterwards  re¬ 
deemed  at  the  expense  of  the  Phil¬ 
hellenic  Committees  ;  and  made  the 
fiiroe  of  his  conquest  known  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  by  sending  thither  sacks 
full  of  the  heads  and  ears  of  butcher¬ 
ed  Greeks. 

The  news  of  the  downfall  of  Mis- 
solonghi  produced,  not  only  through¬ 
out  Greece,  but  throughout  all  Chris¬ 
tendom,  the  most  profound  and  pain¬ 
ful  sensation ;  and  men’s  attention 
vas  strongly  directed  to  the  question. 
How  had  the  proceeds  of  the  last 
loan  negotiated  in  England  for  the 
support  of  the  Greeks  been  appro¬ 
priated  ?  That  loan  had  inspired  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  in  the  friends 
of  the  Greek  cause;  and  it  seemed 
certain,  that  had  its  proceeds  been 
economically  managed,  and  honestly 
and  judiciously  applied,  the  disasters 
which  had  betallen  that  cause  might 
easily  have  been  averted. 

So  far  back  as  August  1825,  Lord 
Cochrane,  whose  great  qualifications 
for  the  office  no  one  can  doubt,  en¬ 
gaged  to  take  upon  himself  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Greek  fleet.  Three  of 
the  London  Greek  committee,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  and  Messrs  Hob- 
house  and  Ellice,  in  concert  with  the 
Greek  deputies,  undertook  to  furnish 
his  lordship  with  five  steam-vessels, 
upon  a  plan  furnished  by  himself,  to 
defraying  the  expense  of  which  a  part 
of  tlie  loan  of  1825  was  specially 
appropriated.  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
and  Messrs  Hobhouse  and  Ellice,  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  construction  of  these 


vessels  with  a  London  engineer,  whose 
incapacity  was  next  to  notorious,  and 
who,  besides,  had  a  son  in  the  service 
of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  The  vessels 
might  have  been  completed  and  fitted 
out  within  a  few  months ;  and  it  is 
now  well  known,  that,  at  different 
ports.  Lord  Cochrane  had  at  his  beck 
a  number  of  picked  seamen,  both  Bri¬ 
tish  and  Americans,  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  have  manned  them.  But  the 
above  triumvirate,  instead  of  taking 
the  engineer  bound  to  complete  the 
work  within  a  given  time,  made  the 
bargain  with  him  as  to  time  altoge¬ 
ther  indefinite.  Repeatedly  they  were 
implored  by  the  Greek  deputies  to 
urge  the  completion  of  the  work,  as 
the  only  means  of  saving  Missolonghi 
and  Greece;  but  they  withstood  every 
importunity  with  the  most  provoking 
indifference.  The  consequence  was, 
that  at  the  end  of  1826  only  two  of 
these  vessels  were  built,  and  lying  in 
the  Thames,  and  even  these  were  to¬ 
tally  unfit  for  the  service  to  which 
they  were  destined. 

In  addition  to  the  above  five  ves¬ 
sels,  the  Greek  Committee  com¬ 
missioned  the  French  cavalry-gene¬ 
ral  Lallemand,  (who  was  to  be  paid 
for  his  trouble  the  enormous  sum  of 
L.1 2,000,)  in  conjunction  with  a  Greek 
agent  (salaried  at  L.4000),  to  get  two 
frigates  constructed  in  America.  The 
circumstance  of  intrusting  such  a 
transaction  to  a  man  like  Lallemand, 
entirely  ignorant  of  nautical  affairs, 
is  quite  unaccountable,  unless  we  are 
to  suppose,  that  the  committee  con¬ 
ceived  that  his  known  liberal  princi¬ 
ples  best  entitled  him  to  the  job ;  but 
that  they  should  have  bestowed  the 
enormous  salaries  of  L.12,000  and 
L.4000  upon  him  and  the  Greek  agent, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  a  mi¬ 
serably  poor  nation,  struggling  under 
every  financial  difficulty,  at  the  very 
'time  that  they  were  invoking  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country,  down  to  the  bum- 
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blest  mechanic,  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  its  cause,  must  excite  the 
special  wonder  of  every  thiuking  per¬ 
son. 

An  application  was  made  to  two 
houses  in  New  York,  by  Lallemand 
and  the  Greek  agent,  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  frigates,  and  they  agreed 
to  finish  both  in  six  months,  for 
24-7,500  dollars  each.  In  the  space, 
however,  of  five  months,  the  con¬ 
tractors  had  drawn  for  and  received 
more,  by  200,000  dollars,  than  the 
agreed  on  cost  of  both.  The  build¬ 
ing  of  the  frigates  was  not  announced 
as  near  its  completion,  till  eleven,  in¬ 
stead  of  six  months  from  its  com¬ 
mencement,  and  then  the  demand 
made  for  each  was  raised  to  550,000 
dollars  each ;  and  the  Greek  agent 
was  informed,  that  until  the  demand 
was  complied  with,  the  vessels  should 
not  be  permitted  to  sail.  At  length 
the  claims  of  the  contractors  were 
submitted  to  arbitration.  The  con¬ 
tractors  maintained  they  were  enti¬ 
tled  to  heavy  commission  for  the  risk 
they  ran,  on  account  of  the  two  ves¬ 
sels  having,  under  the  United  States’ 
laws,  been  at  all  times  subject  to  sei¬ 
zure  and  confiscation,  although,  at 
the  time  of  entering  into  the  contract. 


they  had  assured  the  other  party  that 
the  transaction  was  strictly  legal,  and 
that  there  was  no  risk  whatever  in 
completing  it.  The  arbiters  seem  to 
have  been  as  honest  as  the  contract¬ 
ors.  They  awarded  them  86,381  dol¬ 
lars  for  commission,  and  allowed  them 
all  their  other  charges.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  while  the  contract¬ 
ors  exercised  their  right  of  hypothec 
over  the  one  frigate,  only  the  other 
could  be  got  out  to  sea;  and  this 
partly  by  providing  security  in  Ame¬ 
rica  for  implementing  the  award  of 
the  arbiters. 

Several  meetings  of  the  Greek 
scrip-holders  were  held  at  London 
on  22d  September,  and  subsequently, 
when  exposures  were  made  of  vari¬ 
ous  transactions,  which  reflect  the 
deepest  disgrace  upon  those  implica¬ 
ted  in  them.*  Over  these  we  shall, 
in  charity,  draw  a  veil.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  not  a  small  portion  of  the 
loan  of  1825,  which  was  raised  for 
the  special  purpose  of  relieving  the 
immediate  necessities  of  Greece,  was 
applied  to  paying  the  interest  upon, 
and  extinguishing  the  principal  of» 
former  Greek  loans,  bv  which  the 
Greek  cause  was  grossly  defrauded, 
and  none  but  a  few  Philhellenists  in 


*  The  following  is  a  statement  by  the  Greek  Committee,  of  the  application  of  the  ioan  of 
1826  for  two  millions,  the  actual  produce  of  which  was  stated  at  only  L.1, 110,000.  The 
vagueness  of  the  statement  conceals  the  improper  transactions  we  have  alluded  to : 


Sums  remitted  to  the  Greek  government 

Paid  for  ammunition  . . 

Paid  for  cannon  purchased  in  England 

Consigned  for  six  steam-vessels . 

Consigned  for  two  frigates  ordered  in  America  . 

Paid  for  purchase  of  arms  and  clothing  for  regular  troops 


L.216,114  19  0 
16,500  0  0 
26,000 
100,000 
150,600 
15,350 


Paid  for  purchasing  scrip  of  the  Brst  and  second  loans,  amounting  to  L.500,000,  228,700 

Paid  for  the  interest  of  these  two  .loans .  200,000 

Paid  for  the  redemption  of  these  loans  .  .....  20,000 

Commission  to  Messrs  Ricardo,  the  contractors  for  the  loan  .  .  .  64,000 

•Remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  deputies  .....  18,306 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  out 
0  0 


L.1,U0,000  0  0 


K.  B.  The  Greek  deputies  refused  to  account  for  the  application  of  the  above  balance  t 
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this  coQDtry,  concerned  in  these  loans, 
were  the  profilers.  It  was  evident  to 
all,  that  the  cause  had  been  culpably 
neglected  by  some,  and  swindled  by 
others,  who  had  been  most  clamorous 
on  behalf  of  it.  It  was  asked,  what 
had  the  despotic  government  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  with  ail  its  enmity  towards  the 
Greeks,  done,  or  could  it  have  done  in 
the  way  of  injury  towards  their  cause, 
compared  with  that  which  had  been 
inflicted  upon  it  by  certain  liberty¬ 
preaching  Englishmen  ?  It  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  circumstance,  that  while  every¬ 
thing  undertaken  in  this  country  on 
account  of  the  Greeks  was  somehow 
bafiied  and  defeated,  various  orders 
given  here  by  the  Egyptian  pacha,  for 
arms  and  ammunition,  were  executed 
with  the  utmost  punctuality.  As  to 
the  Greek  government,  it  cannot  es¬ 
cape  reproaches.  With  even  the  sum 
of  L.216,114  remitted  to  it,  it  might 
have  made  efforts,  which  it  failed  to 
do,  for  the  relief  of  Missolonghi. 

The  third  Assembly  of  the  Greek 
Representatives  took  place  at  Epi- 
tlaurus,  on  18th  April,  when  Panuz- 
zos  Notaras  was  elected  President. 
We  mean  not  to  notice  at  any  length, 
the  proceedings  of  a  body  wliicti 
wanted  power,  and,  above  all,  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  those  it  affected  to  repre¬ 
sent.  It  is,  however,  a  circumstance 
deserving  of  notice,  that,  in  the  in¬ 
structions  given  to  most  of  the  depu¬ 
ties,  their  constituents  signified  their 
wishes  to  have  a  king,  instead  of  an 
oligarch^',  such  as  had  guided  their 
affairs  hitherto.  ' 

After  a  very  animated  discussion, 
the  Assembly  came  to  a  resolution,  to 
invoke  the  mediation  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  with  the  Porte,  on  behalf  of  the 
(ireek  people.  The  terms  upon  which 
the  Assembly  expressed  to  Commo¬ 
dore  Hamilton  its  willingness  to  treat 
with  the  Turks,  were,  that  no  Turk 
should  inherit  or  possess  property 
within  the  Greek  terriu»ry  ;  tliat  the 


whole  fortresses  should  be  delivered 
up  to  the  Greeks ;  that  the  sultan 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
internal  administration  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  that  the  Greeks  should  be  em¬ 
powered  to  maintain  an  army  and 
navy,  for  the  protection  of  their  coun¬ 
try  and  their  commerce ;  that  the 
rights  60  claimed  should  be  extended 
to  the  whole  continental  provinces 
and  the  islands  which  had  been  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  Greek  govern¬ 
ment;  that  the  Greeks  should  have 
their  national  flag,  and  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  coining  money ;  and  that  a 
fixed  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the 
Porte,  either  annually,  or  once  for 
all.  A  commission  was  appointed, 
with  power  to  correspond  with  the 
British  ambassador,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  mediation  of  his  government 
upon  the  above  terms ;  and,  in  the 
event  of  the  Porte  refusing  the  terms, 
to  demand  fur  Greece  the  support 
and  protection  of  all  the  powers  of 
Europe. 

On  28th  April  the  Assembly  sepa¬ 
rated,  after  having  named  two  Com¬ 
missions,  the  one  vested  with  the  ex¬ 
ecutive,  the  other  with  the  legislative, 
powers  of  the  state ;  which  Commis¬ 
sions  were  installed  at  Napoli  the  day 
following. 

Notwithstanding  the  rigorous  mea¬ 
sures  adopted  by  the  British,  French, 
and  Austrian  admirals  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  which  were  lieartily  second¬ 
ed  by  Admiral  Miaoulis,  piracy  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  carried  on  by  Greek 
mystics  to  a  very  great  extent ;  to 
repress  which,  the  Provisional  Go¬ 
vernment  issued  a  severe  decree  on 
8th  June. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign,  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  appears  to  have 
been,  that,  upon  tlie  capture  of  Misso¬ 
longhi,  Ibrahim  should  collect  his 
whole  troops,  and,  after  securing  his 
communication  with  tlie  harbours  of 
Motion,  Coron,  and  Navarin,  com- 
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plete  the  conquest  of  the  Morea,  sup¬ 
port  the  operations  of  Redschid  Pa¬ 
cha  upon  Attica,  and  conclude  by  re- 
ducini;  Napoli. 

While  Redschid  Pacha  advanced 
from  Missolonglii  against  Attica,  with 
a  division  of  8000  men,  a  body  of  re¬ 
gular  troops,  under  Mehmed  Deli- 
bassy,  proceeded  to  Calavrita,  rava¬ 
ging  the  whole  country  in  its  route. 
Another,  with  Ibrahim  himself  at  its 
head,  after  threatening  Napoli,  direct¬ 
ed  its  course  towards  Modon,  where 
it  was  joined  by  3000  fresh  troops 
from  Egypt.  With  an  army,  amount¬ 
ing  to  from  7000  to  8000  men,  he 
next  advanced  against  Maina,  the  an¬ 
cient  Sparta,  and  attacked  a  body  of 
Mainotes,  who  were  strongly  posted 
at  Verga.  They  defended  themselves 
so  well,  that  Ibrahim  w'as  compelled 
to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  about  500  men. 
At  the  same  time,  a  body  of  15,000 
Arabs  were  landed  from  the  fleet  at 
Dyro,  also  in  Maina  ;  and,  after  burn¬ 
ing  a  number  of  villages,  were  encoun¬ 
tered  by  a  Greek  force  under  Con¬ 
stantine  Mavromichalis,  who  drove 
them  back  to  the  coast,  where  they 
took  up  a  strong  position  under  the 
protection  of  their  ships  ;  but  being 
besieged  and  spiritedly  attacked  both 
by  the  Greek  soldiers  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  country,  they  were  glad 
to  embark,  after  a  few  hours’  fighting, 
with  considerable  loss.  A  second  at¬ 
tempt,  made  a  few  days  afterwards 
by  Ibrahim  upon  the  Mainote  en¬ 
trenchments  at  Verga,  was  completely 
defeated ;  and  Ibrahim  retired  to  Ca- 
lamata,  from  which  he  sent  out  de¬ 
tachments  to  ravage  the  surrounding 
country. 

In  the  month  of  July,  Redschid 
Pacha  arrived  beneath  the  walls  of 
Athens ;  and  at  his  approach,  the  wo¬ 
men,  children,  and  artizuns,  as  on  for¬ 
mer  occasions,  deserted  it.  The  gar¬ 
rison,  amounting  to  about  1500,  was 
too  feeble  to  defend  the  walls  against 


the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  who  broke 
through  them  on  15th  August,  and 
advancing  from  street  to  street,  at 
length  planted  his  batteries  against 
the  Acropolis,  into  which  the  garrison, 
had  retired. 

In  the  meantime,  a  body  of  troops, 
consisting  of  about  5000  irregulars, 
under  Karaiskaki,  and  600  regulars 
under  Fabvier,  which  had  been  dis¬ 
patched  by  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  relief  of  Athens,  landed  at 
the  Pir*us.  Fabvier  proposed  to  at¬ 
tack  the  T urks  at  once  and  upon  the 
plain,  while  they  were  dispersed  and 
Ignorant  of  the  Greeks  having  land^; 
but  the  Greek  general,  perhaps  with 
more  judgment,  hesitated  to  risk  the 
fate  of  the  expedition  in  a  pitched  bat¬ 
tle.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the 
Romeliots  advanced  to  the  heighu 
which  separate  the  plain  of  Eleusis 
from  that  of  Athens,  when  again  Fab¬ 
vier  vainly  urged  Karaiskaki  to  attack 
the  Turks,  who  were  now  apprised  of 
their  approach.  On  the  1 8th,  at  day¬ 
break,  Redschid  Pacha  directed  an  at¬ 
tack  to  be  made  upon  the  Greek  po¬ 
sitions  at  Thaidari  by  1000  infantry 
and  cavalry.  The  fire  of  these  troops 
caused  much  loss  to  the  Greeks,  who 
advanced  against  the  enemy  with  ra¬ 
pidity  and  firmness.  The  combat 
lasted  upwards  of  five  hours ;  but  at 
length  the  enemy  retreated,  leaving 
behind  the  whole  of  his  artillery,  and 
a  number  of  killed  and  wounded. 

Notwithstanding  this  advantage, 
the  Greeks  were  in  no  condition  to 
attack  the  Turks  in  their  entrench¬ 
ments,  ,and  returned  to  their  positions. 
On  the  20th,  Redschid  Pacha  having 
been  reinforced  by  Omer  Pacha,  at¬ 
tacked  the  Greeks  with  the  whole  of 
his  forces.  The  Greek  regulars  in 
vain  attempted  to  sustain  the  charge, 
and  take  up  a  new  position ;  they  lost 
four  pieces  of  English  cannon,  /Aree 
of  which  burst  at  the  first  discharge  t 
and,  in  attempting  to  regain  the  Py- 
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neUB,  nistained  a  heavy  loss  in  kill¬ 
ed  and  prisoners.  The  irregulars  seem¬ 
ed  bereR  of  all  courage,  and  made  a 
disorderly  retreat  to  the  plain  of  Eleu- 
sis,  while  the  Turks  returned  to  their 
entrenchments,  against  which  Gouras, 
who  commanded  in  the  Acropolis,  by 
some  unaccountable  neglect,  had  made 
not  the  slightest  demonstration  during 
the  engagement. 

The  French  Rear-Admiral  de  Rig- 
ny,  whose  frigate  was  anchored  at  Sa- 
lamine,  and  the  Count  d’  Harcourt, 
the  deputy  of  the  Philhellenic  commit¬ 
tee  at  Paris,  had  come  upon  land  to 
witness  the  engagement ;  and,  on  ob¬ 
serving  its  issue,  the  former  sent  boats 
to  Eleusis,  to  conduct  the  wounded 
Greeks  on  board  his  ship,  where  they 
were  attended  by  French  surgeons. 
He  also  visited  the  Seraslder  in  his 
camp,  and  prevailed  with  him  to  set  at 
liberty  such  of  the  wounded  Greeks  as 
had  fallen  into  his  hands.  On  the 
22d,  the  Seraskier,  with  Omer  Pacha, 
visited  Admiral  de  Rigny  on  board  his 
frigate,  where  they  had  the  singular 
fortune  to  meet  their  two  adversaries 
Karaiskaki  and  Fabvier,  with  whom 
they  exchanged  such  civilities  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  men  of  the 
world. 

After  the  battle  of  the  20th,  and 
down  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  gar¬ 
rison  of  the  Acropolis  made  repeated 
and  vigorous  sorties,  which  produced 
no  results. 

On  the  27th  July,  the  fleet  of  the 
Capitan  Pacha,  with  troops  on  board, 
presented  itself  before  Samos,  which  it 
meant  to  attack ;  but  the  Greek  fleet, 
consisting  of  30  vessels,  and  command¬ 
ed  by  Sachtouri,  arrived  in  time  to 
defeat  the  design.  While  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  island  were  betaking  them¬ 
selves  to  the  mountains,  Sachtouri  took 
up  a  position  on  the  coast.  After  se¬ 
veral  ineffectual  attempts  to  break  the 
Greek  line,  the  Capitan  Pacha,  on  Ist 
August,  directed  a  general  attack  to 


be  made  upon  it  by  his  whole  fleet, 
which  consisted  of  two  ships  of  the  line, 
seven  frigates,  and  fifteen  other  vessels. 
After  a  spirited  action,  the  Turks  were 
completely  repulsed.  On  the  side  of 
the  Greeks,  the  brave  Canaris  received 
a  severe  wound,  which  was  dressed  by 
a  French  surgeon.  On  the  11th  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  Capitan  Pacha  made  a  new 
attempt  on  Samos,  which  led  to  an  en¬ 
gagement  between  the  two  fleets  of 
thirty-four  hours'  duration,  and  had 
the  same  result  as  the  former.  The 
Capitan  Pacha,  having  approached  tlie 
isle,  in  order  to  embark  his  troops, 
was  attacked  by  Sachtouri,  when  the 
action  became  general.  Often  was 
it  suspended,  and  as  often  renewed 
with  equal  courage  on  both  sides.  At 
length,  the  Turkish  Admiral  retired 
to  the  coast  of  Asia  without  being  pur¬ 
sued,  and  soon  afterwards  returned  to 
the  Dardanelles. 

Ibrahim  Pacha,  with  his  numerous 
army,  continued  to  overrun  and  lay 
waste  the  open  country ;  and  though 
he  received  some  new  checks  in  Maina, 
which  were  greatly  magnified  in  the 
Greek  journals,  he  might  justly  be 
considered  undisputed  master  of  the 
whole  open  country.  A  new  expedi¬ 
tion  was  planned  by  the  Greeks  for 
raising  the  siege  of  Athens.  It  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  while  Karaiskaki  should 
land  at  the  Pyrseus,  Fabvier  should 
march  upon  Thebes,  which  was  the 
point  of  communication  between  the 
Seraskier  and  his  troops  in  Livadia. 
In  the  meantime,  Karatasso  invaded 
the  isle  of  Euboea,  which  had  been 
drained  of  troops,  and  carried  away  a 
great  booty  in  rattle,  which,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  was  conveyed  into  the  Acropolis. 
Ibrahim,  apprised  of  the  danger  which 
the  Seraskier  would  incur  by  the 
concentration  of  the  Greek  forces,  has¬ 
tened  from  Maina  to  Tripolitaa, 
with  the  intention  of  intercepting  the 
troops  which  were  marching  across  the 
Isthmus  to  join  Karaisk^i.  After 
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haring  a  skirmish,  on  28th  October, 
with  the  troops  of  Colocotroni  and 
Mikitas,  within  a  few  leagues  of  Na¬ 
poli,  he  returned  to  Tripolitza  and 
I  then  proceeded  to  Modon,  where  the 

I  Egyptian  fleet  had  arrived  with  stores 

i  of  ammunition  and  provisions. 

At  this  time,  there  arrived  in  the 
port  of  Napoli  a  steam-vessel,  the 
rerseverance,  carrying  from  eight  to 
twelve  guns,  fitted  out  at  London,  and 
f  also  the  frigate  built  in  America,  the 
Hellas,  both  destined  for  the  Greek 
service ;  as  also,  considerable  supplies 
ofstores  from  Paris  and  Geneva.  These 
arrivals,  accompanied  by  the  assurance 
that  Lord  Cochrane  would  speedily 
follow  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
tended  much  to  support  the  courage 
both  of  government  and  the  people. 

Redschid  Pacha,  towards  the  close 
of  the  year,  found  himself  in  a  state  of 
difficulty  and  embarrassment  from  the 
want  of  provisions,  and  other  causes. 
General  Coletti  had  made  an  incursion 
upon  the  side  of  Talenti,  and  several 
tribes  of  Mount  Olympus  had  risen  in 
arms.  Against  these  the  Seraskier  dis¬ 
patched  a  force  of  2000  men  under  the 
command  of  his  Kiaia  Bey,  Mosuta 
Bey.  Arrived  near  to  Arachova  on 
30th  November,  they  found  500  Greeks 
posted  in  a  strong  position,  from  which 
they  were  driven,  after  a  stout  defence, 
and  the  position  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  enemy.  Karaiskaki,  how- 
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ever,  soon  arrived  with  his  troops,  and 
drove  the  Turks  from  the  place  to  ano¬ 
ther  position,  where  they  were  speedily 
surrounded  by  their  pursuers.  The 
Turks  made  several  charges,  all  of  || 

which  were  repulsed ;  and,  at  len^h, 
they  demanded  leave  to  return  to  their 
camp  upon  giving  hosta^s.  The 
Greeks  offered  them  their  lives,  upon 
condition  that  they  laid  down  their 
arms  and  all  that  was  valuable  about 
them,  and  that  they  retired  to  Salona 
and  Livadia,  leaving  Mousta  Bey  as  a 
hostage  behind  them.  At  last,  'the 
Turks,  after  having  been  eight  days 
without  bread  and  water,  resolved  to 
cut  a  passage  for  themselves  through 
the  ranks  which  encircled  them ;  and, 
on  18th  December,  after  sun-set,  they 
rushed  from  their  entrenchments  upon 
those  of  the  Greeks,  who  received  them 
with  the  greatest  intrepidity.  The 
conflict  was  most  sanguinary.  Finally, 
the  enemy  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
the  place,  but  with  the  loss  of  1300 
men,  the  Kiaia  Bey,  and  his  principal 
officers,  besides  two  standards,  and  the 
whole  of  their  bagga^.  The  Greeks  es¬ 
timated  their  loss  so  inconceivably  low  as 
eight  men.  No  event  of  imporUmce  oc¬ 
curred  after  this  exploit  of  the  Greeks ; 
but  it  remains  to  he  mentioned,  that 
certain  combined  movements,  made  by 
Karaiskaki,  Karatasso,  and  Coletti,  to  |j 

raise  the  siege  of  Athens*  were  unat¬ 
tended  with  any  result. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Untied  States  of  America — Mexico— States  of  South  America. 


The  session  of  the  congress  of  the 

•  United  States  for  1826  was  opened 

■  on  6th  December,  of  the  previous 
year.  In  the  President’s  message  on 
the  occasion,  it  was  remarked,  al- 

'  luding  to  the  recent  renewal  of  di- 

•  plomatic  missions  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  United  States,  that  as- 

•  surances  had  been  given  and  recei¬ 
ved  of  the  continuance  and  increase 
of  the  mutual  confidence  and  cor- 

■  diality  by  which  the  adjustment  of 
many  points  of  difference  had  been 

■  already  effected,  and  which  afforded 

'the  surest  pledge  for  the  ultimate 

satisfactory  adjustment  of  those  which 
still  remained  open,  or  might  arise. 

<  It  was  observed,  that  the  proposal 

■made  by  the  act  of  Congress  3d 
March,  1816,  to  all  the  maritime  na¬ 
tions,  to  lay  aside  the  system  of  reta¬ 
liating  restrictions  and  exclusions, 
and  to  place  the  shipping  of  both 
parties  to  the  common  trade  on  a 
footing  of  equality,  in  respect  to  du¬ 
ties,  had  been  partially  and  successive¬ 
ly  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  Swe¬ 
den,  the  Netherlands,  the  Hanseatic 
towns,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  Oldenburgh, 
Russia,  and  lastly  France.  It  also 
referred  to  a  mass  of  claims  of  in¬ 
demnity  which  citizens  of  the  States 
had  upon  France,  for  property  taken 
or  destroyed  “  under  circumstances 


of  the  most  aggravated  and  outra¬ 
geous  character,”  and  the  hesitation 
of  the  French  government  to  reply  to 
the  representations  made  by  the  Ame¬ 
rican  minister  on  the  subject.  It  fur¬ 
ther  alluded  to  similar  claims  upon  the 
Netherlands,  Naples,  and  Denmark. 
The  message  then  proceeded  to  no¬ 
tice  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  the  new  American  republics; 
and  went  into  a  lengthened  detail  of 
domestic  affairs,  suggesting  various 
improvements  in  their  social  institu¬ 
tions.  It  farther  stated,  that  a  treaty 
of  navigation  and  commerce  had  been 
concluded  with  Colombia ;  and  that 
the  United  States  had  been  invited 
to  send  representatives  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  about  to  be  assembled  at  Pa¬ 
nama,  and  accepted  the  invitation. 

On  17th  March,  the  President 
sent  a  message  to  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives,  requiring  a  provision 
to  be  made  for  the  expense  of  a  mis¬ 
sion,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Congress  of  Panama.  It  was 
of  extreme  length,  and  not  very  in¬ 
teresting.  It  laid  down  some  prin¬ 
ciples  which  might  admit  of  being 
questioned.  For  example,  in  reply 
to  one  objection  made  to  the  mission, 
that  it  might  give  offence  to  the 
Holy  Alliance,  the  President  obser¬ 
ved,  that  f  inee  the  United  States  had 
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never  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  powers  of  Europe  could  not 
be  permitted  to  meddle  with  those 
ofAmerica.  This  reasoning  appears 
to  us  anything  but  logical.  The  ab¬ 
stinence  of  the  United  States  from 
foreign  politics  may  have  been  owing 
to  their  having  no  interest  in  them, 
direct  or  indirect,  or  from  a  sense 
that  they  could  not  interfere  with  ef¬ 
fect,  excepting  to  injure  themselves  ; 
but  such  abstinence,  arising  wholly 
from  selfishness,  could  never  be  re¬ 
garded  as  creating  a  new  rule  in  the 
law  of  nations  which  other  govern¬ 
ments  were  bound  to  observe.  The  at¬ 
tempts  to  assign  geographical  bound¬ 
aries  to  the  right  of  interference  was 
whimsical  and  absorb.  Abstractedly, 
the  affairs  of  South  America  were 
as  foreign  to  the  United  States  as  to 
any  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  The 
comparative  remoteness  of  the  latter 
could  be  of  no  consequence,  since  be¬ 
tween  nations  ever  so  remote  most 
important  relations  may  be  formed 
and  established.  It  is  diplomacy  and 
commerce,  not  propinquity  of  situa¬ 
tion,  that  create  the  most  interesting 
ties  between  nations,  and  it  is  out  of 
these  that  the  right  of  interference 
most  naturally  springs. 

The  message  underwent  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  both  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  pro¬ 
posed  mission  was  resisted  by  many 
of  the  members  from  the  southern 
states,  who  disliked  any  close  connex¬ 
ion  being  formed  with  the  new  repub¬ 
lics,  onaccount  of  their  havingabolish- 
ed  slavery  within  their  respective  ter¬ 
ritories;  but  at  length,  it  was  fully 
sanctioned  by  considerable  majorities. 

In  both  the  legislative  bodies  a  strong 
opposition  was  formed  of  the  parti¬ 
sans  of  General  Jackson,  and  Mr 
Crawford,  two  of  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  for  the  presidency  at  the 
last  election ;  and  nearly  the  whole 
session  was  consumed  in  the  roost 


violent  reproaches  and  recriminations 
between  them  and  the  supporters  of 
administration.  The  accusation  of 
bribertf,  in  particular,  was  bandied 
about  from  one  to  another  in  a  way 
truly  edifying  to  all  who  suppose 
that  corruption  is  peculiar  to  mo- 
narchial  governments.  Owing  to  the 
dissensions  which  prevailed,  the  pub¬ 
lic  business  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
impeded,  or  rather  neglected ;  and 
the  only  act  of  any  importance  that 
distinguished  the  session  was  one 
authorizing  the  survey  of  a  line  for  a 
canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Florida, 
for  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

On  28th  April  the  President,  with 
consent  of  the  Senate,  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians,  by 
which  the  latter  ceded  to  the  United 
States  their  whole  territory  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  in  consideration  of  which  the 
States  engaged  to  pay  them  immedi¬ 
ately  217,()00  dollars,  and  a  perpetual 
annuity  of  20,000  dollars ;  to  allot  to 
the  partisans  of  the  Creek  Chief  M‘- 
Intosh,  a  district  of  country  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  transporting  them  thither,  and  sup¬ 
ply  them  with  provisions  for  twelve 
months  after  their  arrival;  and  be¬ 
sides,  to  pay  to  them  a  sum,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  number,  in  the  proportion 
of  100,000  dollars  to  300,000  per¬ 
sons.  The  senators  and  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Georgia,  entered  their  protest  against 
the  above  treaty.  ' 

This  year  the  United  States  sus¬ 
tained  a  melancholy  loss  in  the  death 
of  two  of  their  ex-presidents  and 
founders  of  their  republic— John 
Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson ;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  both 
died  on  the  same  day,  and  about  the 
same  hour.  ‘  ^ 

From  official  statements,  it  appear¬ 
ed,  that  the  United  States  had  made 
very  considerable  progress  in  manu- 
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ftetureiB. '  Thiir  yeafly  importation 
of  vool  had  increased  to  nearly  ele- 
ven  millions  of  dollars  in  value ;  the 
capital  engaged  in  manufactures  of  all 
kinds  exceeded  forty  millions,  which 
gave  employment  to  600,000  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  produced  goods  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  thirty  millions  in  value, 
per  annum. 

The  receipts  of  the  national  treasury 
for  1825,  amounted  to  28,787,455  dol¬ 
lars,  15  cents,  and  the  expenditure  to 
28,585, 804d.  72c.,  the  excess  of  the 
former  over  the  latter  being  thus 
5,201 ,650d.' 43c.  The  expenditure 
consisted  of  2,748,544d.  89c.,  for  the 
civil  list ;  5,692,831  d.  19c.,  for  the 
military  service  {  S.049,08Sd.  86c.  for 
the  navy  ;  and  12,095,344d.  78c.  for 
the  interest  and  redemption  of  the 
national  debt.  The  treasury  receipts 
for  the  three  Brst  quarters  of  1826, 
amounted  to  19,585,983d.  50c.,  and 
the  expenditure  to  18,714, 226d.  66c. 
The  receipts  for  the  whole  of  that 
year  were  estimated  by  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  at  25,885,9S2d.  52c. 
and  including  the  surplus  of  1825,  at 
91,087,582d.  93c.,  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  at  24,662,043d.  96c.  The  amount 
of  the  national  debt  on  Ist  October, 
1826,  was  76,928,151d.  47c. 

The  Congress  of  Panama,  which 
had  been  so  impatiently  expected, 
opened  its  sittings  on  22d  June.  Had 
Btabilitv  and  power  of  the  new 
states  which  it  represented  been  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  extent  of  their 
territories,  or  had  their  governments 
and  people  possessed  a  dignity  of  mo¬ 
ral  character,  corresponding  in  any 
degree  with  the  nominal  freedom  of 
Asir  institutions,  this  Congress  would 
have  been  the  most  august  and  impo¬ 
sing  that  ever  assemble.  As  it  was, 
it  too  faithfully  reflected  that  indeci- 
aioa  of  purpose,  and  Uiat  vague  and 
imperflset  knowledge,  combined  with 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  surviving 
16 


ignorance'  and  prejudice,  which  arc 
the  characteristics  of  their  constitu¬ 
ents.  The  Congress  consisted  of  de¬ 
puties  from  only  four  of  the  new 
states,  Mexico,  Guatimala,  Peru,  and 
Colombia,  and  was  attended  by  a 
commissioner  for  Great  Britain,  Mr 
Dawkins,  and  two  commissioners  for 
the  United  States.  The  opening 
speech  of  its  President,  Don  Manuel 
Vidaurre,  deputy  for  Peru,  and  a 
great  lawyer,  treated,  rfe  omnibus  re¬ 
bus  et  quibusdam  aliis,  excepting  such 
things  as  were  any  way  pertinent  to 
the  objects  for  which  the  Congress 
was  convened.  It  became  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  universal  ridicule,  and  threw 
an  air  of  burlesque  over  the  whole 
proceedings  of  the  Congress.  The 
effects  of  the  climate  produced  a  spee¬ 
dy  dispersion  of  this  body.  Mr  An¬ 
derson,  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  United  States,  and  two  secreta¬ 
ries  of  the  British  plenipotentiary  fell 
victims  to  it.  The  Congress  speedily 
closed  its  sittings,  after  having,  on 
15th  July,  signed  a  treaty  of  union 
and  perpetual  confederation,  between 
the  powers  represented  at  it,  to  which 
the  other  American  powers  were  in¬ 
vited  to  accede ;  and  a  convention, 
which  fixed  the  contingent  to  which 
each  state  was  liable  for  the  common 
defence.  It  was  resolved,  that  the 
Congress  should  resume  its  sittings  at 
Tacubaya,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  but  no  time  for 
its  doing  so  was  determined  on ;  from 
which  we  infer,  that  its  members  were 
sufficiently  tir^  of  each  other. 

On  2d  January,  the  Mexican  Con. 
gress  opened  its  sittings.  From  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  minister  of  finance,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  coinage  in  the  na- 
tionalj  mints  had,  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1825,  risen  to  7,889,044 
dollars,  and  was  upon  the  increase  ; 
that  the  whole  recnpts  for  the  trea¬ 
sury  of  1 825,  amounted  to  1 7,658,942, 
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and  its  expenditure,  comprehending 
the  interest  of  foreign  loans,  to 
16,666,463  dollars. 

A  committee  of  the  senate  report¬ 
ed,  that  the  Mexican  nation  ought  to 
resist  the  extravagant  pretensions  of 
the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  that  while  it 
acknowledged  the  Catholic  religion 
to  be  that  of  the  state,  the  Congress 
should  have  the  nomination  to  all  va* 
cant  bishoprics,  but  pay  to  the  Holy 
See,  for  this  assumption  of  the  right 
of  patronage,  a  yearly  voluntary  ob* 
lation  of  100,000  pesos.  This  pro¬ 
posal  was  afterwards  adopted  as  a 
taw,  with  considerable  modiflcations. 

The  session  of  Congress  closed  on 
the  S3d  May,  after  it  had  passed  four 
resolutions  ;  the  firtt,  that  the  repub¬ 
lic  would  listen  to  no  proposition  to 
be  made  by  Spain,  or  by  any  other 
power,  which  had  not  for  its  basis  a 
recognition  of  the  republic’s  complete 
independence ;  second,  that  it  would 
never  accede  to  any  demand  made  by 
Spain,  or  any  other  power  on  its  be¬ 
half,  for  indemnity  or  tribute,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  by  Spain  of 
its  former  supremacy ;  f  AtVd,  that  any 
Mexican  who  should,  b^  writing,  or 
viva  voce,  publicly  or  privately,  with¬ 
in  the  Mexican  territory,  or  out  of  it, 
make  any  proposal  repugnant  to  the 
first  of  these  resolutions,  should  be 
held  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  pu¬ 
nished  with  death  ;  fourth,  that  any 
Mexican  who  should,  in  like  manner, 
propose  anything  in  opposition  to  the 
second  resolution,  should  be  punish¬ 
ed  with  imprisonment  for  eight  years. 

In  a  message  addressed  to  the  Co¬ 
lombian  Congress,  upon  the  2d  of 
January,  a  vague  allusion  was  made 
to  a  project  which  had  been  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  government,  in  concert 
with  that  of  Mexico,  for  the  invasion 
of  Cuba,  bnt  which  certain  circum- 
staaces  had  induced  them  to  aban¬ 
don. 


A  variety  of  reports  were  soon  af¬ 
terwards  submitted  to  Congress,  by 
the  diflTerent  ministers  of  state.  The' 
one  by  the  minister  of  the  Interior,  in 
noticing  the  progress  of  cultivation, 
stated,  that  two  societies  for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  colonization  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  having  a  capital  of  six  millions 
and  a  half  of  piastres,  had  lately  re¬ 
ceived  a  grant  of,  and  exposed  to  sale, 
600,000  fanegas  of  land;  and  the 
minister  demanded  that  another  mil¬ 
lion  should  be  added  to  the  three 
millions  which  government  was  al¬ 
ready  authorized  by  law  to  dispose  of 
to  European  emigrants.  He  also  sug¬ 
gested  the  propriety  of  having  all  the 
great  roads  repaired ;  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  manufactures  of  woollens 
and  cottons,  which  had  gone  into  de¬ 
cay  ;  the  introduction  of  machinery 
and  steam-vessels ;  the  extension  of 
the  Lancasterian  system  of  education  ; 
the  suppression  of  all  convents  which 
had  not  more  than  eight  priests ;  a 
reform  of  the  law  regarding  religious 
bequests ;  and  a  prohibition  against 
either  man  or  woman  taking  religious 
vows  before  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
Most  of  these  suggestions  were  adopt¬ 
ed  as  laws  by  the  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  finance  minister 
was  melancholy  in  the  extreme.  It 
appeared  from  it  that  the  army  alone 
more  than  devoured  the  whole  reve¬ 
nue  of  the  country.  The  total  expen¬ 
diture  for  1826  was  estii^ated  at 
15,487,719  dollars;  and  the  whole' 
receipts  that  could  be  calculated  up¬ 
on  amounted  to  only  6,196,725  dol¬ 
lars  ! 

On  the  14th  of  May,  the  constitu-< 
tional  term  for  the  election  of  a  pre¬ 
sident  and  a  vice-president  having  ar¬ 
rived,  Bolivar  was  re-elected  to  tlie 
former  office  by  583  votes  out  of  608, 
and  Santander  was  unanimously  re¬ 
elected  to  the  latter  office.  Both  had 
expressed  anxiety  to  be  allowed  tO' 
retire  into  private  life,  but  events 
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occurred  which  gave  a  disastrous  turn 
to  the  political  position  and  affairs  of 
the  republic,  and  rendered  their  ex* 
perience  and  the  authority  of  their 
names  indi^nsable  to  its  salvation. 

General  Paez,  military  commander 
of  Venezuela,  had  executed  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  rigour  in  that  province, 
where  it  was  very  unpopular,  the  mi¬ 
litia  law  of  Slst  August,  1824;  and 
it  was  particularly  objected  to  him, 
that  of  his  own  authority,  and  not  in 
concert  with  the  civil  power,  he  had 
employed  the  soldiery  to  arrest  such  in¬ 
dividuals  as  were  subject  to  thelaw,  but 
had  fhiled,  afler  three  repeated  sum¬ 
monses,  to  enrol  themselves ;  and  that 
in  discharging  such  duty,  the  soldiers 
indulged  in  gratuitous  cruelties,  at  the 
expense  of  the  reluctant  conscripts. 
This  conduct  of  Paez  was  denounced 
to  the  Congress  by  the  intendant  ge¬ 
neral,  Esc^ona,  and  municipality  of 
Caraccas  ;  and,  notwithstanding  tlie 
weighty  influence  possessed  by  Paez 
in  the  army,  on  account  of  his  ex¬ 
ploits,  his  great  wealth,  and,  above 
all,  his  connexion  with  the  Mulattoes, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  6th 
March,  had  the  courage,  by  a  great 
majority,  to  decree  his  impeachment. 
On  the  SOth,  the  Senate  admitted 
the  impeachment,  suspended  the  ge¬ 
neral  from  his  functions,  and  directed 
him  to  be  replaced  by  General  Es- 
calona. 

There  were  two  parties  in  the  re¬ 
public,  one  who  desired  the  entire 
rights  of  sovereignty  to  be  vested  in 
the  central  government;  another  who 
conceived  that  a  federal  system,  such 
as  that  which  obtained  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Mexico,  was  the  only 
one  of  a  democratical  character  that 
was  adapted  to  a  republic  of  such 
amazing  extent  as  that  of  Colombia, 
and  consisting  of  so  many  different 
provinces.  In  fixing  the  constitution 
of  1821,  the  former  party  prevailed, 
only  a  clause  was  introduced  into  it. 


which  subjected  it  to  a  revision*  in 
1831,  and  to  such  changes  as  mi^t 
then  be  found  necessary ;  but  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  many  inconveniences 
and  evils  resulting  from  the  system 
which  was  adopted— of  governing  by 
delegated  authority  provinces  situ¬ 
ate  at  an  immense  distance  from  the 
centre  of  power,  had  added  greatly  to 
the  strength  of  the  federal  party,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Venezuela.  With  this 
party  Paez  thought  proper  to  coa¬ 
lesce  ;  and,  instead  of.  repairing  to 
Bogota,  as  he  had  been  directed,  to 
answer  the  articles  of  impeachment, 
he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  it. 

On  5th  May,  the  city  of  Valencia 
revolted  against  the  government ; 
and  both  the  municipalitv  and  citi¬ 
zens,  after  having  placea  Escalona 
and  his  officers  under  arrest,  implo¬ 
red  Paez  to  resume  the  command  of 
the  troops,  and  bestow  upon  Venezue¬ 
la  a  separate  administration.  Paez 
at  first  hesitated,  and  made  many  pro¬ 
testations  of  his  fidelity  to  tlie  consti¬ 
tution.  In  the  meantime,  the  sedi¬ 
tious  spirit  of  Valencia  bad  commu¬ 
nicated  itself  even  to  the  city  of  Ca¬ 
raccas,  from  which  the  accusations 
against  the  general  had  emanated ; 
and  the  citizens,  having  been  convo¬ 
ked  by  their  magistracy,  resolved  to 
accede  to  the  measures  pursued  bv 
the  people  of  Valencia  ;  to  dispatch 
a  mission  to  Bolivar,  Uien  in  Peru, 
imploring  him  to  return  to  his  native 
soil,  and  exert  his  great  influence 
with  the  whole  provinces,  in  order  to 
have  a  grand  national  assemblj^  con¬ 
voked  mr  the  immediate  revision  of 
the  constitution;  and  to  nominate 
Paez  civil  and  military  chief,  of  Ve¬ 
nezuela,  with  full  authority  to  raise 
troops  for  the  protection  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  and  peace  of  the  province,  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Liberator. 

.  In  a  few  days  the  cities  upon  the 
coast,  such  as  La  Guayra  and  Porto 
Cabello,  and  also  the  plains  of  Apure, 
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gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  cause 
of  federalism,  and  declared  Bolivar 
dictator,  and  Paez  his  lieutenant,  with 
the  uncontrolled  power  of  levying 
Boldiers,  taxes,  and  forced  loans.  Ge¬ 
neral  Bermudes,  who  commanded  at 
Cumana,  alone  remained  faithful  to 
his  duty. 

In  the  meantime,  the  financial  em- 
i)arra86ment  of  the  government  had 
reached  its  acme.  Peru  had  in  vain 
tried  to  raise  a  loan  which  might  have 
enabled  it  to  pa^  the  debt  which  it 
owed  to  Colombia ;  the  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  drawn  by  the  Colombian  go¬ 
vernment  upon  the  London  bankers 
had  been  dishonoured ;  and  there 
were  awanting  the  means  of  either 
paying  the  interest  due  upon  foreign 
loans,  or  of  upholding  the  army. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Vice 
President  of  new  convened  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  Sd  May;  and  on  the  19th, 
that  body  passed  a  law  recognising 
all  the  foreign  loans  that  had  been 
contracted,  and  assigning  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  interest,  the  revenue  of 
tobacco,  the  eighth  of  the  customs, 
and  the  produce  of  the  national  lands 
which  had  been  sold  or  allocated, 
and  of  the  national  mines.  The  other 
revenues  were  appropriated  to  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  domestic  debt ;  and  their 
excess  to  the  extinction  of  the  fo¬ 
reign.  Congress  also  made  consider¬ 
able  additions  to  the  import  duties ; 
after  which  it  separated,  and  M.  Fo¬ 
ley  was  dispatched  to  London  as 
agent  for  the  government,  with  some 
funds  but  more  promises,  and  instruct¬ 
ed  to  uphold  the  credit  of  the  re¬ 
public  in  that  great  money-market 
of  the  world. 

The  first  news  received  from  Bo¬ 
livar  announced  his  speedy  return 
ftom  Peru,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
difiPerences  which  had  arisen  in  his 
absence.  In  a  letter,  replying  to  one 
addressed  to  him  by  Santander,  he 
eondemned  the  harsh  measures  which 
had  been  adopted  towards  General 


Paez.  In  the  whole  correspondence 
that  was  maintained  between  the  Pre¬ 
sident  and  Vice-President,  there  was 
an  extreme  dryness,  and  a  ceremoni¬ 
ous  tone  observed,  which  showed  a 
total  want  of  harmony  between  them. 
That  Bolivar,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  state,  and  also  chief  of  the 
army,  should,  instead  of  supporting 
the  executive,  have  sided  with  Paez, 
whose  conduct,  whatever  were  his 
motives,  amounted  to  disobedience  to 
the  power  which  he  was  bound  to 
obey,  to  treason  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  it  was  his  sworn  duty  to 
support  —  to  that  crime,  in  short, 
which,  when  committed,  in  a  free 
state,  by  an  officer  intrusted  with  a 
military  command,  ought  never  to  be 
forgiven,  inspired  many  with  serious 
doubts  of  the  Liberator’s  disinterested¬ 
ness  and  patriotism.  That  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1821  was  diiefly  his  own 
work,  and  that  he  had  sworn  to  de¬ 
fend  it  to  the  last  drop  of  his 'blood, 
only  made  his  proceedings  the  more 
enigmatical  and  suspicious.  It  was 
possible  that  experience  had  coni 
vinced  him  that  the  constitution  was 
defective  and  faulty ;  but  since  it  had 
to  be  revised  at  all  events  in  18S1, 
where  was  the  necessity  of  anticipa¬ 
ting  the  period  of  revision?  It  was 
shrewdly  suspected  that  Paez  would 
not  have  dared  to  resist  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  declare  against  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  but  in  consequence  of  an 
understanding  with  Bolivar,  whose 
influence  was  all-powerful  with  both 
the  army  and  people.  It  was  no  less 
suspected,  that  the  constitution  had 
been  framed  with  a  special  view  to 
Bolivar's  advancement ;  for  at  first  K 
was  only  experimental,  and  liable  to 
the  most  obvious  objections,  particu¬ 
larly  that,  were  the  f(^eral  plan  reject¬ 
ed,  the  only  government  that  could 
hold  the  vast  provinces  composing  the 
republic  together,  must  be  possessed 
or  the  vigour  of  despotism.  -In’adr- 
dition  to  these  considerations,  Bolivar 
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had,  in  some  recent  proceedings  of 
his  in  Peru,  betrayed  symptoms  of 
an  overbearing  and  arbitrary  temper ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  Colombian  army  in  Peru,  were 
about  thkt  time  infected  with  the 
same  suspicions  of  his  political  inte¬ 
grity  which  were  entertained  by  their 
countrymen. 

Bolivar,  on  his  route  from  Lima, 
entered  Guayaquil  on  22d  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  on  which  occasion  the  people 
declared  for  the  federal  system.  He 
was  detained  some  time  at  Quito,  in 
quelling  disturbances  which  had  tar 
ken  place  in  that  province.  In  the 
meantime,  the  insurrection  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  had  assumed  a  still  more  seri¬ 
ous  character.  At  Caraccas,  on  6th 
November,  an  assembly  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  was  held  in  the  barracks,  where, 
aurrounded  by  bayonets,  they  decla¬ 
red  the  complete  independence  of  the 
province,  but  engaged  to  send  depu¬ 
ties  to  a  general  Congress  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  that  Venezuela  might  be  charged 
with  its  proportion  of  the  public  debt. 
Consequent  upon  that  meeting,  Paez 
issued  a  decree,  directing  the  differ¬ 
ent  colleges  to  proceed  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  deputies,  who  were  to  compose 
the  Venezuelian  Legislature,  which 
was  to  assemble  on  10th  January. 

General  Bermudes  had  thought 
proper  to  blockade,  with  400  men, 
the  town  of  Cumana,  which  had  de¬ 
clared  for  the  federal  system  ;  and  on 
|9lh  November,  an  engagement  com¬ 
menced  between  his  troops  and  the 
militia  of  the  place,  which  ended  in  his 
being  obliged  to  retreat  to  Barcelona, 

On  the  same  day,  Bolivar  made 
his  entry  into  Bogota,  under  trium¬ 
phal  arches,  amidst  the  acclamations 
m  the  people,  and  accompanied  by 
all  the  constituted  authorities.  He 
was  congratulated  by  Santander,  in 
a  long  speech,  upon  his  return.  In 
his  reply,  he  implored  the  Colombian 
people  to  lay  aside  and  forget  all 


their  post  dissensions,  and  assured 
them,  that  having  devoted  his  life 
to  the  independence  and  liberty  of 
their  common  country,  all  his  cares 
would  be  bestowed  on  upholding  its 
union,  and  the  authority  of  the  laws. 

On  the  26th  November,  a  decree 
was  issued  by  Bolivar,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  country  was  on 
the  eve  of  a  civil  war,  and  was  far¬ 
ther  threatened  with  an  invasion  by 
the  Spaniards  from  Cuba ;  that  there¬ 
fore  the  case  provided  for  by  article 
128th  of  the  constitution  had  arisen, 
in  which  case  the  president  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  assume  extraordinary 
powers,  and  bound  to  convoke  a  con¬ 
gress  without  delay :  And,  for  these 
reasons,  he,  as  president,  did  assume 
the  extraordinary  powers  which  the 
charter  entitled  him  to  under  the  cin- 
cumstances,  and  invested  the  vice- 
president  with  the  same  powers,  in 
the  event  of  his  (Bolivar’s)  absence 
from  the  capital. 

Having  arrived  at  Maracaibo,  on 
1 9th  December,  Bolivar  issued  direc¬ 
tions,  that  the  departments  of  Matu- 
rin,  Venezuela,  Oronooko,  and  Zu- 
lia,  should  be  subject  to  his  particu¬ 
lar  orders  only ;  and  by  a  decree  is¬ 
sued  at  Valencia,  he,  after  observing 
that  Paez,  though  he  had  been  very 
culpable,  had  saved  his  country,  con. 
firmed  that  general  in  the  civil  and 
military  command  of  Venezuela,  and 
extended  to  the  conduct  of  all  others 
amnesty  and  oblivion. 

The  state  of  Peru  next  demands 
our  attention.  While  Bolivar  was  in 
Upper  Peru,  (Bolivia,)  Rodil,  the 
brave  governor  of  Callao,  after  lia- 
ving  lost  4000  of  his  men  by  famine, 
disease,  and  the  fire  of  the  besiegers, 
and  expended  his  whole  ammunition, 
consented,  on  ^d  January,  to  sur¬ 
render  the  place,  which  was  the  last 
upon  the  continent  that  remained  to 
Spain,  to  the  Peruvian  forces.  The 
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tennt  of  tfa*  surrender  were,  that  the 
gsorrison  should  march  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  be  coureyed  to 
Spain  in  British  transports,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Peruvian  government ; 
and  that  there  should  be  a  complete 
amnesty  for  all  who  were  in  the  place 
at  the  time  of  its  surrender.  The 
Marquis  of  Torretagle,  ex>president 
of  Peru,  who  and  Berindoaga,  ex* 
minister  of  war,  from  hatred  of  Bo¬ 
livar,  were  the  ^ief  agents  by  whom 
Callao  had  been  restored  to  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Spain,  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  disease  in  the  course  of  the  siege ; 
but  Berindoaga,  less  fortunate,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  escape  on  board  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  vessel,  was  seised  by  the  Peru¬ 
vians  ;  and  was  some  time  afterwards, 
along  with  one  Teron,  who  was  in¬ 
volved  in  bis  offence,  condemned  to 
death ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  most 
moving  intercessions  made  with  Bo¬ 
livar  for  bis  life  by  the  whole  autho¬ 
rities  of  Lima,  he  and  Teron  were 
shot,  in  pursuance  of  their  sentence ; 
and  Beruidoaga’s  corpseTtdothed  in 
the  garb  of  a  criminal,  was  suspend¬ 
ed  during  the  day  upon  a  gibbet. 
Berindoaga  haddedared  tohis  judges, 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  Bolivar’s 
personal  hostility ;  and  his  execution 
certainly  did  not  tend  to  exalt  the 
Liberator  in  public  opinion. 

The  Congress  having  assembled, 
the  majority  of  its  members,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  most  talented  and  influen¬ 
tial,  exhibited  a  strong  desire  that 
Bolivar  should  divest  himself  of  his 
dictatorial  functions ;  at  which  Boli¬ 
var  took  great  offence,  and  threaten¬ 
ed  to  quit  Peru,  with  the  whole  of 
his  army,  and  leave  it  a  prey  to  its 
intestine  factions.  Afterwards,  the 
Congress,  from  the  force  of  an  influ¬ 
ence  which  may  be  easily  conceived, 
supplicated  him  to  continue  in  pos¬ 
session  of  his  functions ;  to  which, 
with  apparent  reluctance,  he  acce¬ 
ded. 


Having  rcconoilad  himself,  ait  least 
in  appearance,  to  the  Peruvian  Con¬ 
gress,  Bdivar  set  out  for  Potosi,  the 
capital  of  Bolivia,  with  the  scheme 
of  a  constitution  for  that  repuMio, 
which  he  recommended  to  the  people 
in  long  addresses,  in  which  anarchy 
was  represented  as  no  less  fatal  to 
liberty  than  despotism.  With  more 
correctness  he  might  have  said,  that 
anarchy  is  the  certain  harbinger  of 
despotism.  His  plan  was,  that  every 
ten  citixens  should  nominate  a  person 
as  an  elector  for  the  legislative  body, 
so  that  at  the  elections,  the  people 
would  be  represented  by  a  tenth  of  their 
number ;  that  there  should  be  three 
legislative  chambers,  one  of  Tribunes, 
who  alone  should  have  the  power 
to  enact  laws  touching  the  revenuey 
and  to  declare  peace  and  war;  one  of 
Senators,  who  should  have  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  tribunals  and  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  one  of  Censors,  who  should 
resemble  the  Athenian  Areopagi  and 
Roman  Censors,  and  be  the  guardians 
of  the  constitution.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  powers  of  the  President 
should  be  vested  in  him  for  life;  and 
that  he  should  have  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  the  appointment  to  all 
offices,  both  in  the  army  and  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  revenue.  To  complete 
this  plan  of  government,  it  was  far¬ 
ther  proposed,  that  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  time  being  should  be  the 
President’s  successor  by  right,  and 
that  the  internal  administration  should 
be  conducted  by  means  of  Prefects, 
This  plan,  of  course,  met  with  no  op¬ 
position  from  a  people  who  crouched 
under  Colombian  bayonets,  and  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  them ;  after 
which,  Bolivar  returned  to  Lower 
Peru,  having  intrusted  the  provision¬ 
al  exercise  of  his  powers  as  President 
to  the  Grand  Marshal  of  Ayacuebo. 

The  above  scheme  of  govemmcBt, 
it  is  evident,  contains.all  the  germs  of 
a  monarchy ;  and,  to  he  republican. 
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U  altooether  a  lolecUm,  ctpedally 
as  in  en^t  it  renders  the  ^ief  magis¬ 
trate  vrholly  uncontrolled  and  irre¬ 
sponsible.  It  was  believed,  and  events 
in  some  measure  justified  the  belief, 
that  its  author  designed  a  similar  con¬ 
stitution  for  Lower  Peru  and  Colom¬ 
bia  ;  and  there  were  some  who  went 
so  far  as  to  suspect  that  he  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  a  triple  crown. 

In  Lima,  the  dislike  of  the  Colom¬ 
bian  army  and  Bolivar  rose  to  a  dan¬ 
gerous  height.  On  25th  July,  Boli¬ 
var  went  to  the  theatre,  where  he  was 
coldly  received;  and  after  sitting 
some  time,  astonished  the  audience 
by  going  hurriedly  out ;  after  which, 
the  gua^  were  doubled,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  officers  thrown  into  prison.  It 
was  alleged  that  a  plot  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  for  taking  away  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  life.  Next  day,  more  officers 
were  arrested ;  and  among  others, 
three  generals  and  eight  colonels.  It 
was  now  given  out  that  the  plot  had 
its.  ramifications  in  the  provinces, 
where  also  a  number  of  arrests  and 
banishments  took  place ;  but  nothing 
ever  was  proved  to  fix  guilt  upon  any 
one. 

On  18th  August,  the  Electoral  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  province  of  Lima,  which,* 
like  the  other  colleges,  had  previously 
been  arbitrarily  remodelled  by  Boli¬ 
var  upon  the  requisition  of  a  small 
minority  of  the  Congress,  assembled 
to  deliberate  upon  the  form  of  a  con¬ 
stitution  most  suitable  to  Peru ;  when 
it  was  decided,  that  the  one  recently 
conferred  on  the  republic  of  Bolivia, 
ought  to  be  adopted  ;  and  that  Boli¬ 
var  should  be  declared  perpetual  pre¬ 
sident.  The  same  resolutions  were 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  other  elec¬ 
tors  throughout  the  republic ;  and  on 
9th  October, .the*  new  constitution 
was  solemnly  promulgated.  At  the 
same  time,  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
alliance,  ofiensive  and  defensive,  was 
concluded  between  Peru  and  Bolivia, 


which  thus,  in  effect,  became  *oiw 
state,  and  assumed  the  name  of 'tile 
Bolivian  Federation. 

Previously  to  this,  Bolivar  had  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Colombia,  after 
having  adjourned  the  meeting  of  Cdn- 
gress  for  one  year,  and  conferred  the 
supreme  government  of  Peru,  during 
his  absence,  upon  the  Grand  Marsbm 
Don  Andrea  de  Santa  Cruc,  to  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  council  of  ministers  of  Bo-' 
livar's  nomination ;  and  the  command 
of  the  auxiliary  Colombian  army  upon 
General  Jacintho  Lara.  ’> 

,  I* 

Amidst  many  distractions,  the  Ch^ 
lian  government,  at  the  commencew' 
ment  of  the  year,  made  a  successful 
effort  to  wrest  the  Chiloe  islands  front 
Spain.  The  expedition  engaged  In 
that  enterprise  was  commanded  by 
the  SupremeDirector,  General  Freyre,' 
and  sailed  from  Valdivia  on  fid  Janu^ 
ary,  and  arrived  on  the  10th  in  the 
roadstead  of  Yuste.  On  the  night  of 
that  day,  the  advanced  guard  surpri¬ 
sed  and  captured  the  battery  of  Bal- 
cacura,  which  defended  the  port  of 
San  Carlos.  Next  day  that  port  was 
entered  by  the  fleet ;  while  tiie  troops 
on  land  advanced  against  a  difficult 
position,  called  Polquillihue,  which 
was  occupied  by  fiOO  Spaniards.  On 
the  14th,  this  position  was  cannona¬ 
ded  by  the  fleet ;  and  at -length  car¬ 
ried  by  some  companies  of  grenadiers; 
who  drove  the  Spaniards  to  another 
position  called  Bsllavista,  from  which 
also  they  were  dislodg^,  with  the 
loss  of  their  provisions,  artillery,  and 
ammunition.  The  Spaniards  next  re. 
treated  to  the  fortress  of  Callao ;  but 
on  the  19th,  agreed  to  a  capitulation, 
by  the  termsof  which  the  Chiloe  islands 
were  to  be  incorporated  with  ChiH ; 
the  artillery,  arms, 'ammunition,  co¬ 
lours,  and  stores,  -within  the  fortress,' 
were  to  belong  to  the  Chilian  army ; 
and  the  officers  and:  soldiers -of*  the 
garrison  were  to  be  conveyed  to  Eu- 
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rape  at  tbeexpeoM  of  Chili,  or,ifthey 
praferred  it*  to  be  allowed  to  settle  in 
the  Chilian  territory. 

Shortly  afterwards,  some  disturb¬ 
ances,  exdted  by  the  emissaries  of 
O’Higgins,  the  former  supreme  direc¬ 
tor,  who  resided  at  Lima,  took  place 
in  San  Carlos,  upon  the  continent ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  on  25th 
May,  in  a  general  assembly,  resolved 
that,  without  separating  from  the  Chi¬ 
lian  republic,  they  should  have  for 
themselves  a  particular  government, 
at  the  head  of  which  they  placed  Don 
Manuel  Puentes.  The  other  states 
having  manifested  similar  sentiments, 
the  national  Congress,  which  had  as¬ 
sembled  for  the  express  purpose  of 
framing  a  constitution,  resolved,  on 
litk  July,  by  a  majority  of  34  votes 
out  of  36,  and  declared  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  law,  that  the  republic  should 
be  organized  upon  the  federal  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  period  of  General  Freyre’s  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  office  of  Supreme  Di¬ 
rector  having  arrived.  Admiral  Blanco 
was  appointed  his  successor ;  but  he 
having  resigned -on  7th  September, 
General  Frey  re  was  recalled  to  of¬ 
fice. 

On  20th  November,  at  Santiago,  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  commerce,  and  na¬ 
vigation,  was  concluded  between  Chi¬ 
li  and  Buenos  Ayres.  By  one  of  its 
articles,  the  integrity  of  the  territories 
of  both  powers  was  mutually  guaran¬ 
teed  ;  and  both  engaged  to  act  in  con¬ 
cert  against  any  foreign  power  what¬ 
ever  that  should  attempt  to  change 
the  territorial  limits  of  either  of  them. 
This  clause,  it  is  probable,  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  jealousy  of  Bolivar,  whose 
proceedings  had  given  great  offence  to 
both  republics,  especimly  by  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  new  republic  m  Bolivia, 
which  Buenos  Ayres  refused  to  re¬ 
cognise,  as  it  comprehended  within 
its  limits  several  provinces  which  had 
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formerly  belonged  to  the  Buenos- Ay- 
rean  Viceroyalty. 

The  constituent  general  assembly 
of  the  Argentine  republic  having  as¬ 
sembled  upon  7th  February,  preced¬ 
ed  to  the  election  of  a  president,  when 
their  choice  fell  upon  Don  Bernardi¬ 
no  Rivadavia,  formerly  minister  for 
foreign  affairs.  Soon  afterwards.  Con¬ 
gress  appointed  a  committee  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  question,  whether  the  con¬ 
stitution  to  be  framed  for  the  republic 
should  be  upon  the  principle  of  unity 
or  federation  ?  The  committee  report¬ 
ed  that  the  provinces  of  Coroova, 
Mendoza,  San  Juan,  and  Santiago, 
had  pronounced  for  a  federal  govern¬ 
ment  t  that  those  of  Salta,  Tucuman, 
and  Rioja,  were  prepared  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  Congress;  and  that 
those  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Santa  Fe,  and 
Entrerios,  as  also  the  missions  and  the 
Eastern  Province,  had  hitherto  ex- 

?ressed  no  opinion  on  the  subject: 

'hat  the  committee,  having  consider¬ 
ed  the  advantages  and  disadvantage^ 
of  both  systems,  particularly  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
different  provinces,  had  resolved  that 
the  form  of  government  ought  to  be 
representative  and  republican,  embo¬ 
dying  the  principle  of  unity. 

The  war  between  the  repubKc  and 
Brazil  still  continued  ;  but  was  feebly 
conducted  on  both  sides,'  so  much  so, 
that  no  engagement,  deserving  the 
name  of  one,  took  place  either  by  land 
or  sea.  However,  the  Brazilians  re¬ 
mained  masters  of  the  month  of  the 
Plata,  and  enforced  the  blockade  of 
Buenos  Ayres  with  such  strictness,  as 
to  give  rise  to  many  complaints  on  the 
part  of  foreign  powers,  particulariy 
the  United  States. 

On  14th  September  Lord  Ponson- 
by  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres,  as  envoy 
extraordinary  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  republic.  The  spedal'  object  of 
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k  witness  the  registration  of  a  solemn 
I  act,  by  which  they  acknowledged  the 
^  Prince  Imperial  to  be  heir  to  the 
throne;  and  soon  afterwards,  the  bud¬ 
get  *  having  been  settled,  the  session 
was  formally  closed  by  his  Majesty. 

Having  at  length  ratified  the  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
the  emperor  commenced  preparations 
for  prosecuting  the  war  against  the 
i  Argentine  republic  with  great  ar¬ 
dour.  He  directed  forced  levies  both 
of  men  and  equipages,  which  were 
executed  with  a  rigour  that  excited 
much  ^discontent.  On  24th  Novem¬ 
ber,  he  himself  sailed  for  the  seat  of 
j  war  in  a  ship  of  the  line,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  frigate  and  transports,  ha¬ 
ving  on  board  a  foreign  battalion,  two 


*  The  receipt*  of  1826  amounted  to  7,678,473, 


companies  of  lancers,  a  train  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  military  stores.  On  the 
29th  he  landed  at  the  isle  of  St  Ca¬ 
tharine  ;  and  on  2d  December  joined 
his  army  upon  the  frontiers  of  the 
Rio  Grande  province,  where  he  is¬ 
sued  a  proclamation,  inviting  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Cisplatine  province 
to  choose  between  the  blessings  of  a 
limited  monarchy  and  the  calamities 
inseparable  from  war.  It  is  probable 
that  the  emperor  intended  to  conduct 
the, war  in  person  ;  but  having  recei¬ 
ved  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his 
empress,  which  took  place  on  1  st  De¬ 
cember,  and  was  caused  by  a  bilious 
fever,  he  returned  with  speed  to  his 
capital. 


132  teis ;  the  expenditure  to  7,427,213,631  rei*. 
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